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INTRODUCTION. 


There is no evidence that the title “ The Acts of the Apostles” affixed 
to this book, "v^s given by divine authority, or by the writer himself. It 
is a title, however, which, with a little variation, has been given to it 
by the Christian church at all times. The term “Acts” is not used as 
it is sometimes with ns to denote decrees or lofws^ but it denotes the 
doings of the apostles. It is a record of what the apostles did in found- 
ing and establishing the Christian church. It is worthy of remark, how- 
ever, that it contains chiefly a record of the doings of Peter and Paul. 
Peter was commissioned to open the doors of the Christian church to 
both Jews and Gentiles (see Note, Matt. xvi. 18, 19); and Paul was 
chosen to bear the gospel especially to the pagan world. As these two 
apostles were the most prominent and distinguished in founding and or- 
ganizing the Christian church, 't was deemed proper that a special and 
permanent record should be ii^ade of their labours. At the same time, 
occasional notices are given of the other apostles ; hut of their labours 
elsewhere than in Judea, and of their death, except that of James (Acts 
xiL 2), the sacred writers have given no information; 

All antiquity is unanimous in ascribing this book to Luke, as its 
author. It is repeatedly mentioned and quoted by the early Christian 
writers, and without a dissenting voice is mentioned as the work of Luke. 
The same thing is clear from the book itself. It professes to have been 
written by the same person who wrote the Gospel of Luke (ch. i. 1) ; 
was addressed to the same person (comp. ver. 1 with Luke i. 3) ; aud 
bears manifest marks of being from the same pen. It is designed evi^ 
deutly as a continuation of his Gospel, as in this book he has taken up 
the history at the very time where he left it in the Gospel (ver. 1.2). 

Where, or at >yhul,time, this book was written is not certainly known. 
Ae the history however, is continued to the second year of the residence 
of Paul at Rome (Acts xxviii. 31), it was evidently written about as 
late as tho year 62 ; and as it makes no mention of the further dealings 
with Paul, or of any other event of history, it seems clear that it was not 
written much after that time. It has been common, therefore, to fix the 
date of the book at about A, B. 63. It is also probable that it was writ- 
ten at Borne. In ch. xxviii. 16, Luke mentions his arrival at Borne with 
Paul, As he does not mention his departure from this city, it is to he 
presumed that it was written there, Some have supposed that it was 
written at Alexandria in Egypt, but of that there is no sufficient evi- 
dence. 

The canonical authority of this book rests on the same foundation as 
that of the Gospel by the same author. Its authenticity has not been 
called in question at any time in the church. 

This book has commonly been regarded as a history of the Christian 
church, and of course the first ecclesiastical history that was writtem 
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But it cannot have been designed as a general history of the church. 
Many important transactions have been omitted. It gives no account of 
the church at Jerusalem after the conversion of Paul ; it omits his jour- 
ney into Arabia (Gal. i. 17); gives no account of the propagation of the 
gospel in Egypt, or in Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13) ; of the foundation of the 
church at Rome ; of many of PauPs voyages and shipwrecks (2 Cor. 
xi. 25) ; and omits to record the labours of most of the apostles, and 
confines the narrative chiefly to the transactions of Peter and Paul. 

The design and importance of this history may be learned from the 
following particulars : 

1. It contains a record of the promised descent and operations of the Holy 
Spirit, The Lord Jesus promised that after he had departed to heaven, 
he would send the Holy Ghost to carryforward the great work of redemp- 
tion. John xiv. 16, 17 ; xv. 26; xvi. 7 — 14. The apostles were directed 
to tarry in Jerusalem until they were endued with power from on high. 
Luke x^v. 49. The four Gospels contained a record of the life, instruc- 
tions, death, and resurrection of the Lord Jesus. But it is clear that he 
contemplated that the most signal triumphs of the gospel should lake 
place after his ascension to heaven, and under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The descent of the Spirit, and his influence on the soiils of men, 
was a most important part of the work of redemption. Without an au- 
thentic, an inspired record of that, the account of the operations of God 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, in the work of redemption, -would not have 
been complete. The purposes of the Father in regard to that plan were 
naade known clearly in the Old Testament; the record of what the Stm 
did in accomplishing it, was contained in the Gospels ; and sonus book 
was needful that should contain a record of the doings of the Holy Spirit. 
As the Gospels, therefore, may be regarded as a record of the W(^rk of 
Christ to save men, so may the Acts of the Apostles be considered as a 
record of the ddngs of the Holy Spirit in the same great work. With- 
out that, the way in which the iSpint operates to renew and save would 
have been very imperfectly known. 

2. This book is an inspired account of the character of true retiivok (f 
religion* It records the first revivals that occurred in the Christian 
church. The scene on the day of Pentecost was one of the most 
markable displays of divine power and mercy that the world has ever 
known. It was the commencement of a series of stupendous move- 
ments in the world to recover men. It was the true moael of a revival 
of religion, and a perpetual demonstration that such scenes as have 
racterized our own age and nation especially, are strictly in accordanee 
with tile spirit of the New Testament The entire book of the Acti 
of the Apostles records the effect of the gospel when it comes fairly 
fn contoct with the minds of men. The gospel was addwited to 
every class. It met the Jew and the Gentile, the bond and th# fwt, the 
learned and the ignorant, the rich and the poor ; and showed Its power 
every where in subduing the mind to itaelr. It was proper that ioine 
record should be preserved of the displays of that power; and that reoorf 
we have in this book. And it was especially proper that there slotiM 
be given by an inspired man an account of the oescant of the floly Spl* 
rit, a record of dtrue revival of religion. It was certain that the goapil 
would produce excitement. The human mind, as all exptriinc^ ilow% 

IS prone to enthusiasm and fanaticism; and men might be dkpoi^' to 
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pervert tlie gospel to scenes of wild-fire, disorder, and tumult. That 
the gospel would produce excitement, was well known to its Author. It 
was well therefore that there should be some record to which the church 
might always appeal as an infallible account of the proper effects of the 
gospel ; some inspired standard to which might be brought all excite- 
ments on the subject of religion. If they are in accordance with the 
first triumphs of the gospel, they are genuine; if not, they are false. 

3, It may be further remarked, that this book shows that revivals of 
religion are to be expected in the church. If they existed in the best and 
purest days of Christianity, they are to be expected now. If by means 
of revivals the Holy Spirit chose at first to bless the preaching of the 
truth, the same thing is to be expected still. If in this way the gospel 
was at first spread among the nations, then we are to infer that this will 
be the mode in which it will finally spread and triumph in the world. 

4, The Acts of the Apostles contains a record of the organization of 
the Christian church. That church was founded simply by the preaching 
of the truth, and chiefly by a simple statement of the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. The “ Acts of the Apostles” contains the high- 
est models of preaching, and the purest specimens of that simple, direct, 
and pungent manner of addressing men, which may be expected to be 
attended with the influences of the Holy Spirit. It contains some of the 
most tender, powerful, and eloquent appeals to be found in any language. 
If a man wishes to learn how to preach well, he can p|obably acquire it 
nowhere else so readiljr as by giving himself to the prayerful and pro- 
found study of the specimens contained in this book. At the same time 
we have here a view of the character of the true church of Christ. The 
simplicity of this church must strike every reader of ‘Hhe Acts.” Re- 
ligion is represented as a work of the heart ; the pure and proper effect 
ot truth on the mind. It is free from pomp and splendour, and from costly 
and magnificent ceremonies. There is no apparatus to impress the senses, 
no splendour to dazzle, no external rite or parade adapted to draw the 
affections from the pure and spiritual worship of God. How unlike to 
the pomp and parade of pagan worship ! How unlike the vain and 
pompous ceremonies which have since, alas 1 crept into no small part of 
the Christian church I 

5, In this book we have many striking and impressive illustrations ot 
what the gospel is fitted to produce, to make men self-denying and bene^ 
volent. ftie apostles engaged in the great enterprise of converting the 
world. To secure that, they cheerfully forsook all. Paul became a con- 
vert to the Christian faith, and cheerfully for that gave up all his hopes 
of preferment and honour, and welcomed toil and privation in foreign 
lands. The early converts had all things in common (ch. ii. 44) ; those 
“ which had curious arts,” and wmre gaining property by a course of ini- 
quity, forsook their schemes of ill-gotten gain, and burned their books 
publicly (ch. xix. 10) ; Ananias and Sapphira were punished for at- 
tempting to impose on the apostles by hypocritical professed self-denials 
((?h. V. 1— .10) ; and throughout the book there occur constant instances 
of sacrifices and toil to spread the gospel around the globe. Indeed, these 
great truths Irad manifestly seized upon the early Christians^ mat the 
gospel wus io bn preached to all nations ; and that whatever stood vn the way 
of that wm to be suerfimf? tohut ever toils and dangm were nemsary, were 
to be bmme ; and evm death itself was cMerfullyto be met^ if it would pro- 

A. ^ 
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mote the spread of true religion. This was then genuine ChristJaniiy | 
this is still the spirit of the gospel of Christ. 

6. This book throws important light on the Epistles, It is a connect- 
ing link between the Gospels and the other parts of the New Testament. 
Instances of this will be noticed in the Notes. One of the most clear and 
satisfactory evidences of the genuineness of the books of the New Tes- 
tament is to be found in the undesigned coincidences between the Acts and 
the Epistles. This argument was first clearly stated and illustrated by 
Dr. Paley. His little work illustrating it, the Horse Paulinae,^ is one of 
the most unanswerable proofs which have yet been furnished of the truth 
}f the Christian religion. 

7. This book contains unanswerable evidence of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is a record of the early triumphs of Christianity. Within 
the space of thirty years after the death of Christ, the gospel had been 
carried to all parts of the civilized, and to no small portion of the unci- 
vilized world. Its progress a'ld its triumphs were not concealed. Its 
great transactions were not “done in a corner.” It had been preached 
in the most splendid, powerful, and corrupt cities ; churches were already 
founded in Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, and at Rome. 
The gospel had spread in Arabia, Asia Minor, Greece, Macedon, Italy, 
and Africa. It had assailed the most mighty existing institutions; it had 
made its way over the most formidable barriers ; it had encountered the 
most deadly and malignant opposition ; it had travelled to the capital, 
and had secured such a hold even in the imperial city, as to make it cer- 
tain that it would finally overturn the established religion, and seat itself 
on the ruins of paganism. Within thirty years it had settled the point 
that it would overturn every bloody altar ; close every pagan temple ; 
bring under its influence the men of office, rank, and power; and that 
“ the banners of the faith would soon stream from the palaces of the 
Cassars.” All this would be accomplished by the instrumentality of 
Jews— of fishermen — of Nazarenes. They had neither wealth, armies, 
nor allies. With the exception of Paul, they were men without learn- 
ing. They were taught only by the Holy Ghost ; armed only with the 
power of God ; victorious only because he was their captain ; and the 
world acknowledged the presence of the messengers of the Highest, and 
the power of the Christian religion. Its success never has been, and 
never can be accounted for by any other supposition than that God at- 
teniel it. And if the Christian religion be not true, the change wrought 
by the twelve apostles is the most inexplicable, mysterious, and wondtsr- 
ful event that has ever been witnessed in this world. Their success to 
the end of time will stand as an argument of the truth of the scheme, 
that 6h|tll confound the infidel, and sustain the Christian with the assured 
belief that this is a religion which has proceeded from the almighty and 
Mnitely benevolent God. 
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CHAPTER L 

^HE former treatise * hare I 
made, O Theophilus, of all 
that Jesus began both to do and 
teach, 

a LuA 1-4, &c, b Lu.24.6l. ver.9. 1 Tj-3.16. 

L The former treatise. The former 
hook. The Gospel by Luke is here evi- 
dently intended. Greek, ‘ the former Lo- 

f osy meaning a discourse, or a narrative. 

0 Theopfulus See Note, Luke i. 3. 
As this book was written to the same in- 
dividual as the former, it was evidently 
written with the same design — to furnish 
an authentic and full narrative of events 
concerning which there would be many- 
imperfect and exaggerated accounts gi- 
ven. See Luke i. 1-^. As these events 
pertained to the descent of the Spirit, to 
the spread of the gospel, to the organiza- 
tion of the church by inspired autliority, 
to the kind of preaching by , which the 
church was collected and organized ; and 
as those events were a full proof of the 
truth and power of the Christian religion, 
and would bo a model for ministers and 
tlio church m all future times, it was of 
great importance that a fair and full nar- 
rative of ihcm should be preserved. Luke 
was iho companion of Paul in his travels, 
and was an eye-witness of no small part 
of the transactions recorded in this book. 
See Acts xvi. 10. 17 ; xx. 1-6 ; xxvii.xxviii. 
As an eye-witness, ho was well qualified 
to make a record of the leading events of 
the primitive church. And as he was the 
companion of Paul, he had every oppor- 
tunity of obtaining information about the 
graatevonteof the gospel of Christ IT Of 
ail* Thai is, of the principal, or most im- 
portant parts of the life and doctrines of 
Clirist ft cannot mean that ho recorded 
all that Jesus did, as he has omitted many 
things that have boon preserved by the 
oihor Kvaugolisw. T’he word all is fro- 
q joniiy thus used to denote the most im- 
tiorlant or material facts. Sco Acts xiii. 
W. I Tim. i. 16. James 1. 2. Matt. ii. 3 ,* 
hh Acts it. 5 . Rom. xl 26. Col. i. G, In 
each of these places the word here trans- 
lated «*aU” oetnim in the original, and 
moaris jnantf, a large part, the principal 
parikm, li has the same use in all Um- 

f iwg 08 . This word often signifies, inde- 
tdtely, t large portion or number, or a 


2 Until * the day in which he 
was taken up, after that he through 
the Holy Ghost had given com- 
mandments ® unto the apostles 
whom he had chosen : 

cMatt28.19. Mar.16.15-19. 

great part.” Wchsier. IT That Jesus* The 
Syriac version adds, “ Jesus our Messiah.” 
Inis version was probably made in the 
second century T Began to do* This is 
a Hebrew fonn of expression, meaning 
the same tiling as, that Jesus did and 
taught. See Gen. ix. 20, “ Noah began to 
be an husbandman,” i. e. vms an hus- 
bandman. Gen. 11 . 3, in the Septuagiut 
" Which God began to create and make 
in the Hebrew, “ which God created and 
made.” Mark vi. 7, “ Began to send them 
forth by two and two,’^ i. e. sent them 
forth. See also Mark x. 32,* xiv. 65, 
‘^And some began to spit on him;” m 
the parallel place m Matt. xxvi. 67, “ they 
did spit m his face.” f 7h do. This re- 
fers to his miracles and his acts of bene- 
volence, including all that he did for 
man’s salvation. It probably includes, 
therefore, suffenngs, death, and resur- 
rection, as a part of what he has done to 
save men. IT To teach. His doctrines- 
As he had given an account of what the 
Lord Jesus did, so he was now about to 
give a narrative of what his apostles did 
m the same cause, that thus the world 
might be in possession of an inspired re- 
cord respeedng the redemption and esta- 
blishment of the Christian church. The 
histoiT of these events is one of the great 
est blessings 'that God has conferred on 
mankind ; and one of the highest privi- 
leges which men can enjoy lo that w'hich 
has been conferred so abundantly on this 
ago in the possession and extension of the 
word of God. 

2. Until the day* Tho fortieth day af- 
ter his resurrection, ver. 3. See Lufe© 
xxiv. 51. H hi which he was taken up* In 
which he ascended to heaven. He was 
taken up into a cloud, and is represented 
as having been borne or carried to hea- 
ven, ver.9. After that, &Xi. This whole 
passage has been variously rendered. 
'The %nac renders it, “After he had 
given commandment unto the apostles 
whom he had chosen by the Holy 
So also the Ethiopic version* Others 
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3 To whom also he showed him 
self after his passion, by many ' 
infallible proofs, being seen of them 

aLuiZ4. Jno.c.20. &21. 

have joined the words “through th( 
Holy Ghost” to the phrase “ was taken 
np,’*^ making it mean that he was taken 
up by the Holy Ghost. But the most na 
tural and correct translation seems to be 
that which is m our version, f Throng/ 
ike Holy Ghost. To undemtand this it is 
necessary to call to mind the promise that. 
Jesus made before his death, that aftei 
his departure, the Holy Ghost would de 
scend to be a guide to his ajMStles Seo 
John xvi. 7-— 11, and the Note on thai 
place. It was to be hx$ office to carry 
forward the work of redemption in ap- 
plying It to the hearts of men- Whatovei 
was done, therefore, after the atonement 
and resurrection of Jesus, after he had 
hihshed his great work, w'ae to be regard- 
ed as under the peculiar influence and 
direction of the Holy Ghost. Even the 
instructions of Jesus, his commission to the 
apostles <fec. were to be regarded as com 
ing within the department of tlie sacred 
Spmt, within the province of hs peculiar 
work. The instructions were given by 
divine authority, bj infallible gtudanco, 
and as a part of the work which the Holy 
Spirit designed. Under that Spirit the 
apostles were to go forth ; by ms aid they 
were to convert the world, to organize 
the church, to establish its order and its 
doctrines. And hence the entire work 
was declared to be by his direction 
Though m his larger and more mighty 
influences, the Spirit did not descend un- 
til the day of Fentecost (Luke xxiv, 49. 
'^rap. Acts ii.) yet in some measure his in- 
fluence was imparted to them before the 
ascension of Christ. John xx 22. IT Had 
given commandments. Particularly the 
command to preach the gospel to all na- 
tions. Matt xxviii 19. Mark xvi. 15 — 19. 
It may be worthy of remark, that the 
word conmandmentSf as a noun in the 
plural number, does not occur in the ori- 
Mnal. The single word which is trans- 
lated “had given oommandraonts” is a 
participle, and means simply having com- 
mand(M. There is no need, thoroiore, of 
supposing that there is reference hero to 
my other command than to that great 
and glorions injimction to preach tim 
gospel to every crealure. That was a 
rommc7id of$o much imtxirlance ns to bo 
worthy of a distinct record, os constitut- 
ing the sum of all that the Saviour taught 
iliem after his resurrection If a/m- 


forty days, and speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God ; 


ties. The eleven that remained after the 
treason and death of Judas. IT Whoxn he 
had chosen. Matt. x. Luke vi. 12 — 16. 

3. He shewed himself. The resurrection 
of Jesus was the great fact on which the 
truth of the gospel was to be established. 
Hence the sacred writers so often refer 
to It, and establish it by so many argu 
ments. As that truth lay at the founda- 
tion of all that Luke was about to record 
m his history, it was of importance that 
he should state clearly the sum of the 
evidence of it m the ‘beginning of his 
work. IT After Ms passion. After he 
suffered, referring poriicularlv to Ins 
death, as the consummation of his sufter- 
ings. The word passion with tis moans 
commonly excitement, or agitation of 
mmd, as love, hope, fear, anger, hi 
the original the word means to suffer. 
The word passion, applied to the Sa- 
viour, denote.s his last sufferings. Thus 
in tlio Litany of the Episcopal church, it 
is beautifully stud, “ by iliiiie agony and 
bloody sweat ; by thy cross and passion, 
good Lord, deliver us.” I'ho Greek word 
of the same derivation is rtuidored suffer- 
ings in 1 Pet 111; iv. 13. Gol. i. 24. 
m By many in fallihle proofs. The word 
rendered hero infaUiole proofs, does not 
occur elsewhere in the New Testament 
In Greek authors it denotes an infallible 
sign or argument by winch any tiling can 
be certainly known. ScMeiwier. llere 
It means the same— evideneo that ho was 
alive which could not deceive, or in 
which they could not bo mistaken. That 
evideneo consisted in his eating with 
them, conversing with them, meeting 
them at various times and places, work- 
ing mirncloB (John xxi. 6, 7) ; nml uni- 
formly showing himself to ho the same 
friend with whom they had becai limiiliar 
f<)r more than three years. Thw evidence 
was infallible, (1.) Ik*cau8e it was to thorn 
unexpected. Hioy had manifestly not 
holieved that he would rim again. John 
XX. 25. Luke xxiv. There wn« ihercfiire 
no delusion rcfiultirig from any erpecMtm 
>f seeing him, or from a design fo'unixwg 
m men. (2.) It was im|KMiblo thin they 
*ould have h<*on dereimd m refaiion to 
mo With whom tlicy hml bi*en faniibur 
(ir more than thre<^ years. No men «*o«hl 
>0 imtiosed upon and miide to ladiove 
hat they rmdiy saw, lalkeil wiilt, and afe 
vith, a friend whom thf*y had Itiiown m't 
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B. C, 33.] 


4 And ^ being assembled toge- 
ther with them^ commanded “ them 
that they should not depart from Je- 
rusalem, but wait for the promise 

1 or, mUns together. a Lu.24.49. 

long and familiarly, unless it was real. 
(3 ) There were enough of them to avoid 
tho possibility of deception. Though it 
might be pretended that one man could 
be imposed on, yet it could not be that an 
imposition could be practised for forty 
days on eleven, who were all at first in- 
credulous. (4) He was with them suffi- 
cient time to give evidence. It might be 
pretended, if they had seen him but once, 
that they were deceived. But they saw 
him often, and for tho space of more 
than a month. (5.) Tliey saw him in va- 
rious places and times where there could 
be no deception. If they had pretended 
that they saw him nse, or saw him at twi- 
light in the morning when he rose, it might 
have been said that they were deluded 
bjr some remarkable appearance. Or it 
might have been said that, expecting to 
see him rise, their hopes and agitations 
would have deceived them, and they 
would easily have fancied^ that they saw 
him. But It is not pretended by the sa- 
cred writers that tAey saw him rise. An 
impostor would have affirmed this, and 
ivoulrl not have omitted if. But the sacred 
writers affirmed that they saw him after 
he was risen ; when they were free from 
agitation ; when they could judge coolly ; 
in Jerusalem ; in their company when at 
worship ; when journeying to Emmaus ; 
when m Galilee; when he went with 
them to mount Olivet; and when he as- 
cend od to heaven. (5.) He appeared to 
them as ho had always done ; as a friend, 
eompamon, and benefactor . ho ate with 
them; wrought a miracle before them; 
was engaged in the same work as he was 
beffire he sufterod; renewed the same 
promise of tho Holy Spirit; and gave 
them hii commands respocbug the work 
which ho had died to establish and pro- 
mote. In all these circumstances it was 
imposBible that they should bo deceived. 
IT Being $mn of them forty daps. There 
am no less than mmTmtst different ap- 
pearances of Jesus to his disciples re- 
cottieil For an account of them see the 
Note at the end of the CJospel of Mat- 
thew. f B^mMng to them, He was 
not only Mtm by tnem, but be continued 
|/ic mM ityfm of dkeoutne as before his 
iiifforings ; thus showing that he was the 
mme laiwon that had sulfered, attd that his 
heart ww «iill Inwnt on ftm Bome great 


of the Father, which, saith Ae, Ye * 
have heard of me : 

5 For John ® truly baptized with 
water ; but ye shall be baptized with 

h Jno.c.l4,lS, & 16. c Matt.S.n. 

work. Our Saviour’s heart was filled 
with the same design in his life and 
death, and when he rose ; thus showing 
us that we should aim at the same great 
work in all the circumstances of our be- 
ing. Afflictions, persecutions, and death 
never turned him from this great plan; 
nor should they be allowed to divert <mr 
minds from the great work of redemption. 
IT The things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God. For an explanation of this phrase, 
the kingdom of God, see the Note on 
Matt. ill. 2. The meaning is, Jesus gave 
them instructions about the organization, 
spread, and edification of his church. 

4. And being assembled together. Mar- 
gin, or, eating together This sense is 
given to this jdace in the Latin Vulgate, 
die Ethiopic, and the Syriac versions. 
But the Greek word has not properly this 
sense- It has the meaning of congregat- 
ing, or assembling. It should have been, 
however, translated in the active sense, 
“and having assembled them together.’* 
The apostles were scattered after his 
death. But this passage denotes that he 
had assembled them together by his au- 
thority, for the purpose of giving them a 
charge respecting their conduct when he 
should have left them. When this occur- 
red, does not appear from the narrative ; 
but it IS probable that it was not long be- 
fore his ascension : and it is clear that the 
pUice where they were assembled was 
Jerusalem. IT But wait for thepromise of 
the Father. For i\io fulflment of the pro- 
mise respecting the descent of the Holy 
Spirit, made by the Father, f Which ye 
have heard of me. Which I have made to 
you. See John xiv. 16. 26 ; xv. 26 ; xvi 
7—13. 

6. For John trvLy baptized, dec. These 
are the words of Jesus to his apostles, and 
ho evidently has reference to what w^ 
said of Johns baptism compared with his 
own in Matt. iii. 11. John i. 33 In those 
verses John is represented as hapbzing 
with water, but the Messiah who was to 
come as baptizing with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. This promise respecting 
the Messiah was now about to be ful- 
filled in a remarkable manner. See Acts 
ii. IT Not many days hence* This was 
probably spoken not long before his os- 
cension, and of course not many days he 
fore the day of Pentecost 
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the Holy Ghost, <• not many days store* again the kingdom to Israeli 
hence. 7 Ana he said unto them, It ^ is 

6 When they therefore were come not for you to know the times or 


together, they asked of him, saying, 
Lord, wilt * thou at this time re- 

a c.2.4;10.46jll.lS. i Matt.24.3,4. 

6. When they therefore were come toge- 
ther* At th-e mount of Olives. See ver. 
*9. 12 IT Wilt them at this time^ &c. The 
apostles had entertained the common opi- 
nions of the Jews about the temporal do- 
minion of the Messiah. They expected 
diat he would reign as a prince and con- 
queror, and free them from the bondage 
of the Romans. Many instances of this 
expectation occur in the Gospels, not- 
witliStanding all the efforts which the 
Lord Jesus made to explain to them the 
true nature of his kingdom. This ex- 
pectation was checked, and almost de- 
stroved by his death. Luke xxiv. 21. 
And it is clear that his death was the 
only means which could effectually 
check and change their opinions reject- 
ing the nature of his kingdom. Even 
his own instructions would not do it ; and 
only his being taken from titem could di- 
rect their minds effectually to the true 
nature of his kingdom. Yet, though his 
death checked tneir expectations, and 
appeared to thwart their plans, yet his 
return to hfe excited them again. They 
beheld him with them ; they were assur- 
ed it was the same Saviour; they saw 
now tliAt kis enemies had no power over 
him; that a being who could rise from 
the dead, could easily accompli^ all his 
plans. And as they did not doubt now 
that he would restore the kingdom to Is- 
rael, they asked whether he would do it 
at this time 9 They did not ask whether 
he would do it at all, or whether they 
had correct views of his kingdom ; but 
taking that for granted, they asked him 
whether that was the time m which he 
would do it The emphasis of the inquiry 
lies in the expression, at this time,"’ and 
hence tlie answer of the Saviour refers 
solely to the point of their inquiry, and 
pot to the correctness or incorrocthess of 
their opinions From these expectations 
of the apostles we may learn, 1. That 
there is nothing m difficult to be removed 
from the mind as preMm in faDour of 
erroneous opintms. 2, That such preju- 
dice will survive the plainest prooli to the 
contrary. 3. That it will often manifest 
Itself even after all proper means have 
boon taken to subtiue it Erroneous opi- 
nions thus maintain a secret ascendency 


the seasons which the Father hath 
put in his own power. 

c Is.1.26. Da.7.2'r. d Matt.24.30. lTh,5.1,2. 

in u man’s mind, and are revived by the 
slightest circumstances, even long after 
we supposed they were overcome ; and 
even in the face of the plainest proofs of 
reason or of Scripture. IT Restore Bring 
back; put into its former situation. Ju- 
dea was formerly governed by its own 
kings and laws; now, it wa.s subject to 
the Romans. I’his bondage was griev- 
ous, and the nation sighed fiir deliver- 
ance. The inquiry of the apostles evi- 
dently was, whether he would now free 
them from the bondage of the Romans 
and restore them to their former state of 
freedom and proapority, as in the times of 
David and Solomon, Isa. i. 20. 7’he 
word ‘‘restore” also may include more 
than a reducing it to its former Ktate, It 
may mean, wilt thou now bestow the king- 
dom and dominion to Israel, according to 
tho prediction in Dan. vii. 27. H The 
kingdom. Tho dominion; the empire; 
the reign. The expeclaiion was tiiat the 
Messiah— the king of Israel— would reign 
over men, and thus tlw nation of the Je wi 
extend their erapiro over all the earth, 
f To Israel. To the Jews, and particular^ 
ly to the Jewish followers of the Messiah. 
Lightfbot thinks that this question wtis 
asked in indignation against tho Jews, 
Wilt thou confer doramion on a nation 
which has just put thee to death ?” But 
the answer of the Saviour shows that this 
was not the design of tho question. 

7. It is not for you to kpmi% The (pioi* 
tion of tho apostles rest>ectcKl the tmm of 
the restoration; it was not whether ho 
would do it Accordingly hi« answer 
meets precisely their inquiry ; and he tells* 
them in general that Ihc time of tho groat 
events of (ksl’s kingdom wan not to bo 
understood by them. A wmilar question 
they had asked in Mutt, xxiv. 3, “Tell us 
when shall these things he I” Je««i an.* 
swered them /hen by allowing them tW' 
tain signs which should |irccf*fle Ill's com- 
ing, and by saying (ver. m “ Buf of that 
day and that hour kuowetli no roan, no 
not the angels of heaven, btit my Father 
only.” God has imifbrmly reproved a 
vain fiiirioslty on such |iofnf«. i Tli«i v, 

1, 2. 2 Pet. ill 10. Luke xil M. 4(h f 
times, or the m$ms. The AMmnm Im^ 
tween the«^ wmk k, tl»t tlw fcramr dt-* 
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8 But ye shall receive i power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come 

» or, thtfmer qf ihq ffoly Ohost comxng upon you. 


notes any time or period indefinite, or an- 
certam ,* the latter denotes a fixed, defi- 
nite, or appropriate time. They seem to 
be used here to denote the periods of all 
classes of future events. ^The Father 
hath puty &c. So much had the Father 
reserved the knowledge of these, that it 
is said that even the Son did not know 
them See Mark xm. 32, and the Note on 
that place. IT In his own power That is, 
he has fixed them by his own authority ; 
he will bring them about in his own time 
and way ; and therefore it is not proper 
for men anxiously to inquire into them. 
All prophecy is remarkably obscure m re- 
gard to the time of its fulfilment. The 
reasons are, (1.) To excite men to watch 
for the events that are to come, as the 
time is uncertain, and they will come 
“ like a thief in the night’* (2 ) As they 
are to be brought about by human agen- 
cy, they are so arranged as to call lorth 
that agency. If men knew just when an 
event was to come to pass, tney might be 
remiss, and feel that their effort was not I 
needed. (3 ) The knowledge of future ! 
scenes-- of the exact tme, might alarm 
men, and absorb their thoughts e itirely, 
and prevent attendance to the present 
duties of life. Duty is ours now ; God 
will provide for future scenes. (4.) Pro- 
mises sufficiently clear and full are there- 
fore given us to encourage us, but not 
full enough to excite a vain and idle curi- 
osity. All this is eminently true of our 
own death, one of the most impoi-tant fu- 
ture scenes through which m are to 
pass. It is mriainly before us ; it is mar ; 
It cannot bft long avoided ,* it nay come 
at any monienl. God has fixed the tim^, 
but will not inform us when it shall bo. 
He does not gratify a vain curiosity, or 
terrify w, by announcing to us the day 
or the hour when wo are to die, as 
wo do a man that is to bo executed. 
This would bo to make our lives like 
that of a criminal sontoncod to die, 
and wa should through all our life 
through fear of tleath bo subject to bond- 
age. Ilob. il 15. Ha has made moush 
known to excite u« to.#rcpare, and to be 
always ready, having our loins girt almt, 
and our temne trimmed and burning. 
UiUtim 

B» iltif f/c refpim powers <&c* Lite* 
tally, m k is tmnsiatetl in tho margin, 
* VO »Wl receive the fwor of tho Iioly 


upon you : atid ye ® shall be wit- 
nesses unto me, both in Jerusalem! 
and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 

tfLu.24,47-49.Mat.28l9. 

Ghost coming upon you.” This was said 
to them to console them. Though they 
could not know the times which God re- 
served in hrs own appointment, yet they 
should receive the promised guide and 
comforter. The word power here refers 
to all the help or aid which the Holy 
Spint would grant ; the power of speak- 
ing with new tongues; of preaching the 
gospel with great effect; of enduring 
great trials, &c. See Mark xvi. 17, IB 
The apostles had impatiently asked him 
if he was then about to restore the king- 
dom to Israel. Jesus by this answer re- 
buked their impatience; taught them to 
repress their ill-timed ardour; and as- 
sured them ^am of the coming of the 
Holy Ghost T Ye shall he witnesses. For 
this purpose tliey were appointed; and 
for this design they had been with him 
for more than three years. They had 
seen his manner of life, his miracles, his 
meekness, his sufferings ; they had listen- 
ed to his instructions, had conversed and 
eaten with him as a friend ; they bad seen 
him after he was risen, and were about to 
see him ascend to heaven ; and tliey were 
'qualified to bear witness to all tliese things 
in all parts of the earth. They W’^ere so 
numerous, that it could not be pretended 
that they were deceived ; they had been 
so intimate with him and his plans, 
they could testify of him; and there vas 
no motive but conviction of the truth, that 
could lead them to all Ih^e sacrifices in 
making known the Saviour. The on- 

f inal word hero is marti/rs. 

rom this word the name martyrs nas 
been given to those who suffered m times 
of i^'ersecution. The reason why this 
name was given to them was that they 
boie loitnes^ to the life, instructions, death, 
and resurrection of the Lord Jesus, even 
in tho midst of persecution and death. It 
is commonly supposed that nearly all of 
tho apostles thus bore witness to the Lord 
Jesus : of this, however, there is not clear 
proof. See Moshoira’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 55, 55. Still tho word here 
does not necessarily mean that they 
sltould be martyrs, or bo put to death 
in bearing witness to the Lord Jesus; 
but that they should every whore testify 
to what they know of him. Tho fact 
that this was tho dosigu of their appoint 
mont, and that thoy actually boro such 
testimony, is abundantly confirmed in the 
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and nnto the uttermost part of the things, while they belield, he was 
earth. taken up ; and a cloud received him 

9 And when he had spoken these out of their sight. 


Acts of the Apostles, ch. i. 22 ; v. 32; x. 39. 
42; xxii. 15. IT /n Jerusalem In the 
capital of the nation. See Acts ii. The 

f reat work of the Spirit on the day of 
'entecost occurred there. Most of the 
disciples remained in Jerusalem until the 
persecution that arose about the death of 
Stephen. Acts viii. 1. 4- The apostles re- 
mained there till Herod put James to 
death. Comp. Acts viii. 1, with xii. 1. 
This was about eight years. Turing this 
time, however, Paul was called to the 
apostleship, and Peter had preached the 
gospel to Cornelius, Philip to the eunuch, 
&c. IT In all Judea. Judea was the 
fcouihem division of the Holy Land, and 
included Jerusalem as the capital. See 
JNote, Matt.ih22. See ch viii. 1. ^ And 
in Sarmna. This was the middle portion 
of Palestine. Note, Matt, n* 22. This was 
fulfilled by the disciples. See ch. viii. 1, 
“And they wore all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judea and Sa- 
maria (ver. 4), ev^ where preaching the 
wortl.” viii, 5, “ Then Philip went down 
to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them ” ver. 14; ix. 31. IT And 
vMo the uttermost parts of the earth. The 
word earth, or land, is sometimes taken to 
denote only the land of Palestine. But 
here, there does not seem to be a neces- 
sity for limiting it thus. If Christ had in- 
tended that, he tvould have mentioned 
Galilee, as being the only remaining divi- 
sion. But as he had expressly directed 
them to preach the gospel to all nations, 
the expression here is clearly to be con- 
sidered as including the Gentiie lands os 
well as the Jewish. The evidence that 
they did this, is found in the subseituent 
parts of this book, and in the history of 
the church. In this way Jesus replied to 
(heir question. Though he did not toll 
(hem the time when it was to be done, 
nor did he affirm that ho would restore 
the kingdom to Ismel, yet he gave them 
an answer that implied that the work 
ffhould advance — should advance much 
farther than the land of Israel ; and that 
the^ would have muehlodo in promoting 
it. All tlio commands of God, and all h£ 
communications are such as to call up cur 
energy, and teach us that we have much 
JO do. The uttermost nnrts of the ^arth 
have been given to the Saviour (Fs. ii, 8) : 
and churches sliould not rest until ho 
wlwMre it is siiuH come and reurn, 
Hxek. itxi 27, ^ 


9. f'Vhile they heheU. While they saw 
him. It was of importance to state that 
circumstance, and to state it distinctly. 
It IS not affirmed in the New Testament 
that they saw Mm rise from the dead ; be- 
cause the evidence of that fact could be 
better established by their seeing him 
after he was risen. But the truth of his 
ascension to heaven could not be conflnned 
in that manner. Hence it was so arranged 
as that he should ascend in open day ; in 
the presence of his apostles ; and that not 
when they were asleep, or indifforent, but 
when they were engaged in a conversa' 
tion that should fix the attention, and 
when they w^ere looking upon him. Had 
Jesus vanished scci’etly, or in the night, 
the apostles would have been amazed 
and confounded; perhaps they would 
even have doubted whether incy had 
not been deceived. But when they saw 
him leave them in this manner, they ('ouiu 
not doubt that ho had risen ; and wlien 
they saw him ascend fo heaven, they could 
not, doubt that Ins work was appioved, 
and that God would curry it onward* 
This event w-as exceedingly importaut, 
(1.1 It was a confirmation of thq truth of 
the Christian relij^ion. (2.) It enabled the 
apostles to state distinctly where (be l.4rd 
Jesus was, and at once dimetod their af- 
fections and their thoughts away from the 
earth, and opened their eyes on the glory 
of the scheme of religion they were to es- 
tablish, If* their Saviour ww in hmven. 
it settled the question alxmt the mhmol 
his kingdom. It was clear that it. was 
not designed to be a temtioml kingdom, 
The reasons w'hy it was pinper that the » 
Lord Jesus should ascend to heaven rather 
than remain on oarih, were, (1.) That ho 
had finished the work which God gave 
him to do on the earth (John xvii. 4 ; xlx- 
30), and it was proper tlmt lie shouid Iw 
rneeived back to llie glory which he had 
with the Father bcfiire the woild wm 
John xvii. 4, 5. Phil iu 0. 9, til (2.) ti 
was proper that he sfiould a«ecnd» that ihn 
Holy ^Spirit might come down ami perform 
his part of the work pf redemption. Je«ua, 
by his personal roinkfry, a« a mini* muld 
be but m one platT; the Holy Kplrii emild 
bo in all plaees, am! Impreient at ail tim« 
and could apply tho work to all w«i 
Note, Jolm xvi. 7. (3.) A port of the work 
ofChriat wan yet to bt p«»rf<immd In h#i^ 
ven. Tliat was iii« work of 
The high-pri«tt of th« J# wi f»l only »«i| 
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10 And while they looked stead- 
fastly toward heaven, as he went 
up, behold, two " men stood by them 
in white apparel ; 

an atonement, but also presented the blood 
af sacnhre before the mercy-seat, as the 
p’*iest of ttic people. Lev, xvi. 11 — H 
This was done to typify the entrance of 
^he great lligh-pnest of our profession 
into the iieavons. Heb. ix. 7, 8. 11, IS. 
The work which ho performs there is the 
work ol intercession. Ileb. vii. 25. This 
m properly the work which an advocate 
performs m a court of justice for his cli- 
ent. It means that Christ, our great 
Iligh-pnest, still pleads and manages our 
cause m heaven; socuros our interests, 
olnains for us grace and mercy. It con- 
sists m his appearing in the presence of 
God for us (IXeb. ix. 24) ; in his presenting 
the merits of his blood (Heb.ix.l2. 14) ; and 
in securing the continuance of tlie mercy 
which has neon bestowed on us, and which 
IS still needful for our welfare. The Lord 
Jesus also ascended that he might assume 
and exorcise the office of King m the 
immediate seat of power. All worlds 
were subject to him for the welfare of 
the church; and it was needful that he 
should be solemnly invested with that 
power in the presence of God, as the re- 
ward of his oarlldv toils 1 Cor. xv. 25, 
“Ho must reign tilf ho hath pul all ene- 
mies under his foot” K\)h. i. 20 — ^22 
Phil, u. C) — 11. tr A (ioud received him 
He entered into the region of the clouds, 
and was hid from their view. But two 
others of our race ha\e been taken bodily 
from earth to heaven, Enoch was trans- 
lated (Gom V. 24. Comp. Heb, xi. 5); and 
Elijah was taken by a whirlwind to hea- 
ven. 2 Kings ii. 11. It is remarkable that 
when the return of the Saviour is mcn- 
lioLod, it is uniformly said that he will re- 
turn m the ehuds, ver. 11. Matt, xxiv, 30; 
xxvi. 64. Mark xiii. 26. Rev. i. 7. Dan. 
vii. 13. The clouds are an emblem of 
iuhlimity an<l grandeur, and perhaps this 
w all that is intended by thoHe expressions. 
Dent, iv. II. 2 Sam. xxit 12. Ps. xcvii.2; 
civ. 3. 

10* I mked steadfastly. They fixed their 
ey(»s, or gazed intently towiml heaven, 
laike iv. 20, “And the <wes of all them 
m th© synagogue mere fastened (Greek, 
the aamo word as here) on him.” It means 
Ihft intense ««© when we are deeply iri- 
Umniml atwl wish to aeo clearly mid <U«- 
tnictly. Here they were amaajed and 


11 Which also said, Ye men ^ of 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up 
into heaven! This same Jesus, 
which is taken up from you into 

l C.2 7,13.31. 

confounded ; the tlnng was unloofced-fbr; 
and they were even then inquiring whe- 
ther he would not restore the kingdom to 
Israel. With this mingled amazeraent,and 
disappointment, and curiosity; and with 
the earnest desire to catch the last glimpse 
of their beloved master, they naturally 
continued to gaze on the distant clouds 
where he had mysteriously disappeared 
from their view. In ever was a scene more 
impressive, grand, and solemn than this. 
IT Tomaid heaven. Toward the distant 
clouds or sky which had received him. 
IT A.s: he went up. Literally, “ 2he ast^id- 
ing, or going Doubtless they Conti- 
nued to gaze alter he had departed from 
their view’. IT 7' wo men. From the rai- 
ment of these “ men” and the nature of 
their message, it seems clear ^ hat they 
were angelic beings, who were sent ti' 
meet ana comfort the disciples on this 
occasion. 3’hey appeared in human form, 
and Luke describes them as they appear 
ed. Angels are not unfroqiiently called 
men. Luke xxiv. 4, “Two men stood by 
them m shining garments,” &c. Comp. 
John XX. 12. Matt, xxviii. 5. As two an- 
gels are mentioned only as addressing the 
apostles after the resurrection of Jesus 
(John XX. 12. Luke xxiv. 4), il is no un- 
natural supposition that these were the 
same who had been designated to die 
honourable office of bearing witness to 
his rosnrrection, and of giving them ail 
iho information about t^t resurrectioii, 
and of his asceiision, which their circum- 
stances needed. If In white appard. An- 
gels are commonly represented as clolned 
in white. Note, John xx. 12. Matt, xxviii. 
3. Mark xvi. 5. It is an emblem of purity; 
and the worshippers of heaven arc repre- 
sented as clothed in this manner, llev. 
111 . 4, “ They shall walk with me in white.” 
5, “He that overcomelh shall be clothed 
in white raiment.” iv. 4 ; vii, 9 13, 14. 

11. Ye men of Galilee. Galilee was the 
place of thoir former residence ; and this 
was the name by.whu'h they were com- 
monly known. There is no ©videnc© 
tliat the angel intended this name m any 
w’ay to reproach thorn. IT Why stand ye, 
te There is doubtless a dight degree 
of censure implied in this, as well as a 
design to call their attention away ftom 
a vam attempt to so© the departed Sa- 
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hearea, shall * so come in like man- 

fl Jno.U.3, lTh.4.16. 

viour. The impropriety may have been, 
(1.) In the feeling of disappointment, as 
if he would not restore the kingdom to 
Israel (2 ) Possibly they were expecting 
that he would again soon appear ; though 
he had often foretold them that he would 
ascend to heaven. (3 ) There might have 
been an impropriety in their earnest de- 
sire for the mere bodily presence of the 
Lord Jesus, when it was more important 
that it should be in heaven. We may see 
liere also' that it is our duty not to stand 
in idleness, and to gaze even towards hea- 
\en. We, as well as the apostles, have a 
great work to do, and we should actively 
engage in it without delay. IF Gazing np. 
Lookmg up. IT This same Jesus. This 
was said to comfort them. The same tried 
friend, who had been so faithful to them, 
would return. They ought not therefore 
to look with despondency at his depart- 
ure. IT Into heaven. This expression de- 
notes into the immediate presence of God ,• 
or into the place of perpetual purity and 
happiness, where God peculiai;ly mani- 
fests his favour. The same thing is fre- 
quency designated by his sitting on the 
right hand of God, as emblematic of power, 
honour,* and favour. Note, Mark xvi. 19 
XIV, 62 Hob. i. 3; vin. 1. Acts vii. 65 
Rom. viii. 34. Eph. i. 20. IF Shall so come 
At the day of judgment John xiv. 3, I 
X go and prepare a place for you, 1 wil 
come again," &c. if In like manner, &e. 
la clonus, as ho ascended. Sec Note, vcr. 

9. 1 Theas. iv. 16. This address was dc 
signed to comfort the disciples. Though 
their master and friend was taken from 
them, yet he was not removed for ever. 
Ho would com.e again with similar ma- 
jesty and glory, for the vindication of his 
people, and to tread all his enemies unde 
his feet The design for whitih he will 
come, will be to judge iho world. Matt 
XXV. There will be an evident fitness 
and propriety in his coming. (1 ) Because 
his appropriate work in hoaven as medi- 
ator shall be accomplished ; his people 
shall have been saved; the enemy sub- 
dued; death shall have been conquered; 
and the gospel shall have shown its pow- 
er in suodumg all forms of wickedness ; 
ijii removing the eifocts of sin; in csta- 
blishinatho lawj in vindicating the ho- 
nour of God; and shall thus have done 
all that will be needful to he done to m- 
teblish the authority of God throughout 
me universe It will be proper, tltero- 
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ner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven. 

fore, that this mysterious ordei of things 
shall be wound vp, and the results become 
a matter of record m the hisroiy of the 
universe. It will be better than it would 
be to suffer an eternal millenmim on tne 
earth, while the saints should many of 
them slumber, and the wicked still bo in 
their graves. (2) It is proper that he 
should come to vindicate nis people, and 
raise them up to glory. Here they have 
been persecuted, oppressed, put to death. 
Their character is assailctl; they are 
poor; and the world despises tliem. It is 
fit that God should show himself to be 
their friend ; that he should do justice to 
their injured names and motives ; that ho 
should bring out hidden and obscure 
virtue, and vindicate it ; that he should 
enter every grave and bnng forth his 
friemls to life. (3.) It is proper that he 
should show his hatred of sin. ^ Hero it 
triumphs. The wicked are rich, and 
honoured, and mighty, and say, Where is 
the promise of his coming? 2 Fei. iii, 4. 
It IS riglit that ho should defend his 
cause, ilenco the Lord Jesus will come 
to guard the avenues to heaven, and to 
see ibot the universe suffers no wrong, 
by the admission of an Improper person 
to the skies. (4.) The grtnit inmsai'iiens 
of redemption have been public, open, 
often grand. The apostacy was public, 
111 the face of angels and of the umvcmc. 
Sm has been open, pnblli’, high-himded, 
Misery has been public, and has rolled iis 
deep and turbid waves in tiic lace of the 
universe. Heath bus been public; all 
worlds have seen the race cut down and 
moulder. The death of Je.®us wan pub- 
lic ; the angels saw it ; the heavens were 
cloihoil with mourning; the earth shook | 
and the dead arose. The angels ba\e 
desired to look into these thiops (I IVt. 
i. 12), and have felt an iruenhc solicitude 
about men. Jesus was publicly whipped, 
cursed, crueiflcd; and it is proper that be 
should puldicly triumph, that all heaven 
rejoicing, and dll hell at length bumbled, 
should see his public victory. Ilenco he 
will come with elouds— with angels--* 
vrith fire— and will misc the deaif, mm 
exhibit to all the universo the amimng 
close of tho scheme of redompfiom ffu. 
Wo are in thm vortw pfesiritot! wiifi 
the most grant! and wonderfttl tviiiiti 
that this world has ever known,***!!!# i«» 
cenymn ami rotum of tho liinl Imus, 
Toro m conwkrlon fiir tht Chrlttlan; tmi 
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12 Then « returned they unto Je- James, and John, and Andrew, Phi- 


Misalem, from the mount called Oli- 
vet, which IS from Jerusalem a sab- 
oath-day’s lourney. 

13 And when they were come in, 
they went up into an upper room, 
where abode both Peter, ' and 

a Lu ,2-4.62 h Lu.6 13-16. 

here IS a source ol ceaseless alarm to the 
sinner 

12 Then they returned to Jerusalem 
In Luke xxiv. ^2, we are told that they 
worshipped Jesus before they returned. 
And It IS probable that the act of wor- 
ship to which he refers, was that which 
18 mentioned in this chapter — their gazing 
intently on their departing Lord. IT From 
the moiml called Olivet From the mount 
of* Olives. Note, Matt. xxi. 1. The part 
of the moimtam from which he ascended 
was the eastern declivity, where stood 
the little Village of Bethany Luke xxiv. 
50. If A sabbath-day's journey. As far 
os might bo lawfully travelled by a Jew 
on the Sabbath. This was two thousand 
paces or cubits; or seven furlongs and a 
nalf—not quite one mile. Note, Matt. 
XXIV. 20. The distance ofa lawful jour- 
ney on the Subbath was not determined 
by the laws of Moses, but the Jewish 
teachers had fixed it at two thousand 
paces. This measure was doierauncd on 
because it was a tradition, that m the 
camp of the laruehles when coming from 
Fgyjit, no part of the camp was more 
than two thousand paces from tho taber- 
nacle ; and over tins space, therefore, 
they worii ^lormitted to travel for wor- 
ship Porha|ys, also, some count onanco 
was given to this from tlK> fact that this 
was the extonLof tlio suburbs of tho Lo- 
vitical citiOH. Nnm. xxxv. 5. Mount Oli- 
vet was h\xi five furlongs from Jorusalem, 
and Bethahy was fifteen furlongs. But 
on the ofwtern declivity of the mountain 
the tract of country was called, for a < 1011 - 
siderablo space, the region of Bethany ; 
and it was from this place that tho Lord 
Jeius ascended. 

13. IFcrecowc in. To Jerusalem. 1t7'hey 
went up into m tipper room. The word 
vsrsffow, here translated tipper room, oc- 
«nw but four times in the New Testu- 
metii. Aoti it, 37, She (Dorcas) was sick 
and died ; whom when they had washed, 
they laid her in an u^pet chamber ** 39 ; 
XX. B* “ And there were many lights in 
th© upper ckamher wliere they were ga- 
iwred together.” The room so desm- 
imtetl Wtti an tipper chamber used for 


lip, and Thomas, Bartholomew, and 
Matthew, James the son of Alphe- 
us, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas 
the brother of James. 

14 These all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication, 


devotion; or to place the dead before 
burial; or occasionally for conversation, 
&c. Here it evidently means the place 
where they were assembled for. devotion. 
Luke (xxiv 53) says they were continu- 
ally in the temple praising and blessing 
God. And some have supposed tliat the 
upper room here designated, was one of 
the rooms m the temple. But there is no 
evidence of that; and it is not very pro- 
bable. Such a room was a part of every 
house, especially m Jerusalem; and they 
probably selected one where they might 
be together, and yet so retired that they 
might be safe from the Jews. IT Where 
abode. Where were remaining. This 
does not mean that this was their perma- 
nent habitation ; but they remained there 
waiting for the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
ir Peter, <fec. All tho apostles were there 
which Jesus had at first chosen, except 
Judas. Luke vi. 13 — 16. 

14. These all continued, &o. T’he word 
continued denotes persevering and con- 
stant attention. The mam business wa 
<levotion Acts vi. 4, “ We will give our- 
selves continually to the ministry of the 
word.” Rom xii 12, “ Continuing instant 
111 prayer” xui 6, "Attending continually 
upon this very thing.” It is their mam and 
constant employment. Col. iv. 2. IT With 
one accord. With one mind ; unitedly ; 
unanimously. There were no schisms, 
no divided mtereats, no discordant pur- 
poses, Jliis is a beautiful picture of de- 
votion, and a specimen of what social 
worship ought now to be, and a beautiful 
illustration of Ps cxxxiii. The apostfos 
felt that they had one great object; and 
their deep griof at the loss of their mas- 
ter, their doubts and perplexities, led 
thorn, as all afilictions o^ht to lead us, 
to the throne of grace. IT In prayer and 
supplication. These words are nearly 
synonymous, and are often interchanged. 
They express bore petitions to God for 
blessings, and prayer to avert impending 
evils. If With die v)omen. The women 
that had followed the Lord Jesus from 
Galilee. Luko viii. 2, 3 ; xxiii. 49. 56 ; xxiv. 
10. Matt, xxvii. 55. The women partiens 
larly mentioned ' are Mary Magdalene, 
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with the ® women, and Mary th 
mother of Jesus, and with his br< 
thren. 

15 And in those days Peter stoo 
up in the midst of the disciples, an^ 
said, (the number of the names to 

a Lu.23.49, 55, 24.10. 

Mary the mother of James and Joses, th< 
mother of Zebedee’s children, Joanna th^ 
wife of Chiizav and Susanna. Besidi 
these, there were others whose nami 
are not mentioned. Most of them were 
relatives of the apostles or of our Sa- 
viour; and it is not improbable thai 
some of them were wives of the apos 
ties. Peter is known to have been mar- 
ried (Matt. viii. 14), and had his wife 
attendance (1 Cor. ix. 5) ; and the sam< 
was doubtless true of some of the othe: 
apostles (1 Cor. ix. 5). Mary is here par 
ticularly mentioned, the mother of Jesus 
showing that she now cast in her lot with 
the apostles. She had besides been par- 
ticularly intrusted to the care of John 
(John XIX. 26, 27), and had no other home 
This is the last time she is mentioned in 
the New Testament. John xix 27. IT Ai^ 
imih his brethren. See Note, Matt, xii 46 
At first they had been unbelieving abou 
the claims of Jesus (John vii. 5); but i- 
seems that they had been subsequently 
converted. 

15. In those days. On one of the d^ 
intervening between the ascension of Je- 
sus and the day of Pentecost. IT Feter 
stood up. Peter standing up, or rising. 
This is a customary expression in the 
Scriptures when one begins to do a thing 
Luke XV. 18. The reason why Feter did 
this may be seen m the Note on Matt, 
xvi. 17. It is not improbable, besides, 

ties; and from his umfbnn conduct ^e 
know that he was the most ardent. It was 
perfectly characteristic, therefore, for him 
to introduce the business of tlie election 
of a new apostle, f The disciples. This 
was the name which was given to them 
as being kmners m the school of Cihrist 
Note, Matt v. I. IT The number of ike 
names. The number of the persons, or 
tndwiduals. Tho word name is ofien used 
to denote the person. Rev. id. 4. Acts iv. 
12; iviii. 15. £ph. i, 81. In Syriac it is, 

‘ the assembly of men was about an hun- 
dred and twenty/' This was the first as- 
semWy convened to transact the business 
of the church ; and it is not a little re- 
markable that tho vote in so important a 
matter a» electing an apsae, was by tho 
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gether were about an hundred and 
twenty,) 

16 Men nnc? brethren ; This scrip 
ture must needs have been fulfilled 
which* the Holy Ghost by the mouth 
of David spake before concerning 

i PS.4L9. Jao.l$ 18. 

entire church It settles the question that 
the election of a minister and pastor 
should be by the church, and not be imr- 
jwsed on them by any right of presenta- 
tion by individuals, or by any ecclesias- 
tical body. If a case could ever occur 
where a minister should be chosen by the 
ministry only, such a case was hero in the 
election of another apostle. And yot in 
this the entire church had a voice. Whe- 
ther this was all the true church at lliis 
time, does not appear from the history. 
This expression cannot mean that liicre 
were no more Christians, but that these 
were all that had convened in tho upper 
room. It is almost certain that our Sa- 
viour had, by his own ministry, brought 
many others to bo his true followers 
Id, 3/en and brethren 7'hiH is a cus- 
tomary mode of address, impiymff a Sec- 
tion and respect. Acts xiii, 26, Tl 1 C Sy- 
riac has it more npprojinatoly (ban by llio 
introduction of the conjunction “antf’-* 

“ Men, our brethren.” II This serudure. 
This portion or prediction contained in th© 
writings of the Old Tost ament Scripfure, 
writing. Note, John v. 30, Tho passage 
to which Peter refers is commonly su|>- 
posed to bo that recorded in Ps, xli 9 
' Yea, mine own familiar friend . . . .hath 
iftcd up his heel against me.” This li 
jxpressly applied to Judas by our Ha- 
viour, in John xiii. 18, But it seems clear 
that the reference is not to_^e 41st Psalm^ 
but to the passage which feter proceeds 
to quote in vor. 20. ' If mm k ful- 
filled. It woitld certainly happen that it 
would bo fulfilled. Not that there Was 
my physical necessity, or any com pm- 
lion; but it could not hnt occur that a 
irediction of God should he fulfilled, 
This makes no afilrmation about the /Vcc- 
dom of Judas in doing it, A man will be 
'ust m free in wickedness if it Im foreioid 
hat he will be wicked,a« if it bmi never 
icon known to any other Iwing. f The 
Hdy Qlmt, Tiiis Is a strong attesm- 
ion to the inspiration of David, and 
lords with the unifiimi tcHtimony of th# 
"Tew Testament, that the ^aiwfd" writtw 
:jako as they were moved by the Ifoly 
'host. 2 Pet. i 21. f Cmticming Ja 
m. In what respect ihw mnmm, 
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17 


Judas, which 'was g^uide ® to them 
that look Jesus. 

17 For he * was numbered with 
us, and had obtained part of this 
ministry. 

18 Now'^ this man purchased a 
field with the reward ^ of iniquity ; 
and falling' headlong, he burst asun- 

a Matt.2S 47. Ji.o.18 3. b Lu 6.16. 


der in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out. 

19 And it was known unto all 
the dwellers at Jerusalem; inso- 
much as that field is called in their 
proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to 
say. The field of blood. 

30 For it is written in the book 

c Matt.2T.6-10, d SfpetXlS. 


mg Judas, see ver. 20. IT Which was 
guide, &c. Matt. XXVI. 47. John xviu. 3 
17. He vns nmnbered with us. He was 
chosen as an apostle by the Lord Jesus 
Liiko vi. l3— '16. This does not mean 
that ho was a true Christian, but that ho 
was reckoned among the apostles. Jesus 
knew that ho never loved him. Long 
before ho betrayed him, he declared that 
lie was a devil. John vi. 70. He knew 
Ills w’hule character when he chose him. 
John li. 25. Tf it be asked why he chose 
such a man to bo an apostle ; why he was 
made the treasurer of the apostles, and 
was admitted to the fullest confidence; 
we may reply, that a most important object 
was gained in liaving such a man — a spy 
— among tliem. It might ho pretended 
when the apostles bore testimony to the 
purity of life, of doctrine, and of purpose, 
of the Lord Jesus, that they were inte- 
rested and partial fiiends; that they 
might bo disposed to suppicss some of his 
real smitiuientH, and ropresont him m a 
light moio favourable than the truth, 
lienee tho testimony of such a man us 
Jndus. if favourable, must be mvalnablc 
It would bo fret* from tho charge of par- 
liality. If Judas Anew any thing uafa- 
vounible to the charat.ter of Jesus, ho 
would have eommuuicated it to the San- 
hodrim. If ho knew of any secret plot 
aguiiiHt the govenimorit, or seditions pur- 
pose, he had evory nidueoment to declare 
k I lo had every opportunity to know it s 
ho wuH willi him; hoartl him converse; 
wftK a member of his family, and adrnit- 
tml to terms of familiarity Yet even Ju^ 
dm couhl not be bought, or bribed, to tos- 
lify against tJie mend eharaetor of tho 
Saviour. If ho had done it, or could have 
done it, it vi^oidd have preserved him 
from the charge of t^mson ; cmiitlod^ him 
to the roputatiou of a puldie bemdaeior 
in discovering secret sedition; and have 
saved him from the pangs of remorse, and 
lifom selfmiirtler. Judas mould luuo done 
it If he could. But be a!l<‘ged no sm'h 
clwwo; he did mu evim dare to lisp a 
WOW against the tuire designs of the Ijord 
Mid his own pangs and death are 
IS 3 


the highest proof that can be desired of 
his conviction that the betrayed Redeemer 
was innocent. Judas would have been 
just the witness which the Jews desired 
of the treasonable purposes of Jesus. But 
that could not be had, even by gold ; and 
ihoy were compelled to suborn other men 
to testify against the Son of God. Matt, 
xxvi. 60. We may just add here, that the 
introduction of such a character as that 
of Judas Iscariot into the number of the 
apostles, and the use to be made of his 
testimony, would never have occurred to 
an impostor. An impostor would have 
said that they were all the true friends 
of the Lord Jesus. To have invented such 
a character as that of Judas, and to make 
him perform such a part in the plan as the 
sacred writers do, would have required 
too much art and cunning, was too refined 
and subtle a device to have been thought 
of, unless it had actually occurred. 

18. Now this man, &c The money 
which was given for betraying the Lord 
Jesus wus thrown down m the temple, 
and the held was purchased with it by 
tho Jewish priests. See Matt xxvii a, 
10, and the Notes on that place. A man 
IS said often to do a thing, when he fur- 
nishes meaiis for doing it. IT I'hp reward 
of iniquity. The price which he had for 
that deed of stupendous wickedness — the 
betraying of the Lord Jesus- IF And fall’- 
ing headlong. He first hanged himselfi 
and then fell and was burst asunder. 
Matt, xxvu 5 

19. It ims known, (&c. Matt, xxvii. 8 
Tho scone in tho temple; the acts of the 
priests^ m purchasing tho field, &c. would 
make it known ; and the name of the field 
would preserve the memory of the giulf 
of Judas. IT Their proper tongue. Tho 
lariffuago )ux>ken by the Jew's— the Nyro- 
cha/data. If Aoddama. This i« composed 
of* two ^{^yro-chaldaw! words, and means 
htf^nallv, Tho fiohl of blood* 

20. For it is un it ten, &c. Sec Ps. Ixix. 
25. ^Pbis is ihe prediiUion doubtless to 
which Peter rell‘i*s in vor. 16.— The inter- 
mediate paKsago in ver. 18, 19, is probably 
u iKironthoHis ; the words of Luke, not of 
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of Psalms, Let ® his habitation be therein : and, ^ His bishopric ‘ let 
desolate, and let no man dwell another take. 

b Ps 109 8. * or, office^ or, chaiga. 


Peter. It is not probable that Peter would 
introduce a narrative like this, with which 
thejrwere all familiar, in an address to the 
disciples. The Hebrew in the Psalm is, 
“Let their habitation (Heb fold, enclo- 
sure for cattle ; tower, or palace), be deso- 
late, and let none dwell in their tents.” — 
Tlijs quotation is not made literally from 
the Hebrew, nor from the Septuagint 
The plural is changed to the singular, 
and there are some other slight varia- 
tions. The Hebrew s^s, “ let no men 
dwell in their tents'"' The reference to 
the tenth is omitted in tlie quotation. The 
term habitation, in the Psalm, means evi 
dently the dwelling place of the enemies 
of the writer of the Psalm. It is an image 
expressive of their overthrow and defeat 
by a just God, ‘ let their families be scat- 
tered, and the places where they have 
dwelt be without an inhabitant, as a re- 
ward for their crimes.’ If the Psalm was 
originally composed with reference to the 
Messiah and his sufferings, the exprcs- 
sipn here was not intended to denote Ju- 
das in particuhrt but one of his foes, who 
was to meet the just punishment of reject- 
ing, and betraying, and murdering him 
The change, therefore, winch Peter made 
from the plural to the singular; and tlie 
application to Judas especially, as 07ie of 
those enemies, accords with the design of 
the Psalm, and is such a change as the 
circumstances of the case justified and 
required. It is an image, therefore, ex- 
pressive of judgment . and desolation 
coming upon his betrayer— an image to 
be literally lulfillcd in relation to his ha- 
bitation, drawn from the desolation when 
a man is discomfited, overthrown, and his 
dwelling place given up to desolation It 
is not a tittle remarkable that this Psalm is 
repeatedly quoted as referring to the Mes- 
siah. Ver 9, “The zeal of their house 
hath eaten mo up,” expressly applied to 
Christ in John ii. 17. Ver. 21. “ They gave 
gave me also gall for my meat ; and in my 
thirst they gave mo vinegar to drink. 
The thing w^hich was done to Jesus on 
the cross. Matt, xxvii. 34. The whole 
Psalm IS expressive of deep sorrow— of 
persecution, contempt, weeping, being for- 
saken, and is throughout applicable fo the 
Messiah ; with what is remarkable, not a 
single expression to be, of necessity, li- 
mited to David. It is not easv to ascer- 
tain whether the ancient Jews referred 
this Psalm to tho Messiah. A part of i 


the title to the Psalm in the, Syriac ver- 
sion IS, “ It is called a prophecy concern- 
ing those things which Christ suffered, 
and concerning the casting away of tho 
Jews.” The prophecy in ver. 25 is not to 
be understood of Judas alone, hut of the 
enemies of the Messiah in general, of 
which Judas was one. On this pnne pie 
the application to Judas of the passage by- 
Peter is to be defended IT Ajid his hi- 
shojgric let another lahe This is quoted 
from Ps. cix. 8 ,• “ Let his days be few, 
and let another lake his office.” This is 
called “ a Psalm of David,” and is of ihe 
same class as Ps. vi. xxn, xxv. xxxvui. 
xlii. This class of Psalms is commonly 
supposed to have expiessed David’s feel- 
ings in the calamitous limes oflho peiso- 
cution by Saul, the rebellion of Absalom, 
&:c. They are all also expressive of Ihe 
condition of a suflering and persceuled 
Messiah; and are many of them applied 
to him in tho New Tcsiomcnt. Thegwe- 
ral principle on which most of them uro 
applicable is, not ilmt David pcrsonatul or 
ti/pifed the Messiah, which is nowluuu 
affirmed, and which can bo true in no in- 
telligible sense ; but that he was placed 
in circumstances similar to the Messiah ; 
encompassed with like enemies; perse- 
cuted in the same manner. They are 
expressive of high rank, office, dignity, 
and piety, cast down, wmyluaJ, and en- 
compassed with enemies. In iIuh way 
they express general sentiments ok mmdi 
applicable to the case of the Messiah as 
to David. They were jiluccd ip similar 
circumstances. The sumo help was neeil- 
etl. Tho same expressions w oidd convey 
their feelings. Tlio same treatment was 
proper for their enomu'S.— On this princi- 
ple It w’as that David deemed his enemy, 
whoever ho was, unworthy oflns office , 
and desired that it should m* giicn to an- 
other, In hko manner, Jodns bad ren- 
dered himself unworthy of bis office, and 
there was the same prajirietii itmi it should 
bo given to another, And as the oflleo 
had now become vacant by ilu' death of 
Judas, and aecording to me deelamiion 
in the PaakiiH ; ho according to anotlien It 
was proper that it should bo conferred on 
some other person* Tho word rendcrt‘d 
office” in tho Psalm, means the cure, 
charge, business, oversight of any thing, 
It is a word applkfahlo to mag kf rales, 
whose care it ta to lee the Uiwh exccnilcd ; 
10 military men who have charge of mi 
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21 WherefoTe of these men 
which have companied with us all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out amongr ns, 

22 Beginning from the baptism 

a Lu.lO 1,2. Jao,lS.27. 

army, or a part of an army. In Job x. 12, 
it is rendered “ thy visitation” — thy care. 
In Num. iv. 16; “and to the office of 
Eleazer,” &c. 2 Kings xi. 18 In the case 
of David it refers to those who were in- 
trusted with military or other offices, and 
who had treacherously perverted them to 
persecute and oppose him; and thus 
shown themselves unworthy of the office. 
The Greek word which is used here, 
ivri(rxQ7rf)v IS taken from the Septuagint, 
and means die same thing as the Hebrew. 
It is well rendered in the margin “office, 
or charge.” It means charge of any kind, 
or office, without in itself speci^mg of 
wliat kind. It is die concrete of the noun 
*3r*<rjeo?rSff, commonly translated “bishop,” 
and means his office, charge, or duty. 
That word designates simply having the 
oversight of any thing, ana as applied to 
the officers of the New Testament, it de^. 

fairs of the church, without spfci^ing die 
nature or tli«e extent of dieir jurisdiction. 
Hence it is hften interchanged with pres- 
byter, or elder, and expresses the dis- 
charge of the duties of the same office. 
Acts XX. 28. “ Take heed (presbyters or 
eiders, ver. 17) to yourselves, and to all 
the flock over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers'’ — ssrjorjtojrous — 
bishojis. Heb. xii. 15. “Looking dili- 
gently” &C. tTritruoTfOViirt?, Fhll. 1. 1, “ with 
the bishops and deacons.” “ Paul called 
presbyters, bishops ; for they had at that 
time the same name.” — ^Theodoret, as 
minted by Schensner. 1 Pet. v. 2. “ Peed 
mo flock of God (i. o. you who are elders, 
or presbyters, v. 1) ,* taking the oversight 
thereof'" iw'trxorouvT*?. These passages 
shew that the term in the New Testament 
designates the supervision or care which 
was exorcised over the church, by whora- 
. soever performed, without specifying the 
nature or extent of the jurisdiction. It is 
stMireely necessary <o add that Peter here 
did not intend to affirm that Judas sus- 
tained any office corresponding to what 
M now commonly understood by die 
term “ 

21,22, Wherefore of 0iese men- Of 
those who had witnessed the life and 
works of Christ, and who were ^therefore 
qutlifled to discharge the duties of the 
office flrom which Judas fell Probably 


of John, urto that same day that he 
was taken up from us, must one be 
ordained to be a witness with us of 
his resurrection. 

23 And they appointed two, To- 

Peter rejfers to the seventy disciples. 
Luke X. 1, 2. IT Went in and out A 
phrase sigifif^ng that he was their con- 
stant compamon. It expresses in general 
all the actions of the life. Ps. exad 8. 
Deut. xxviii. 19; xxxi 2. IT Beginning 
from the baptism of John. The words 
“ begmning ihim” in the origmal refer to 
the Lord Jesus. The meaning may be 
thus expressed, ‘during all the time in 
which the Lord Jesus beginning (his mi- 
nistry) at the time when he was baptized 
by John, went in and out among us, until 
the time when he was talcen up,’ &c. 
From those who had during that time 
been the constant companions of the Ixird 
Jesus must one be taken, who would 
thus be a witness of Ms whole ministry. 
IT Must one he ordained. It is fit or^oper 
that one should be ordained. The reason 
of this was, that Jesus had originally cho- 
sen the number twelve Ibr this work, and 
as one of them had fallen, it was proper 
that the breach should be tilled by some 
person equally qualified for the office. 
The reason why it was proper that he 
should be taken from the seventy disci- 
ples was, that they had been particularly 
distinguished by Jesus himself and com- 
manded to preach, and endowed with va- 
rious powers, and had been witnesses of 
most of his public life. Luke x. 1 — 36. 
The word ordained with us has a fixed 
and definite meaning. It denotes to set 
apart to a sacred office with the proper 
form and solemmues, commonly by the 
imposition of hands. Btit this is not, of ne- 
cessity, the meaning of this passage. The 
Greek word usually denoting ordination is 
not used here. The expression is literally, 
“must one he, or become, ym<r:,cti^ a wit* 
ness with us of his resurrection.” The ex- 
pression does not imply that he must be set 
apart in any particular manner, but sim- 
ply that one should be designated, or ap- 
pointed for this specific purpose, to he a 
vritness of the resurrection of Christ. 

23. And they appointed two. Theyjpro 
posed, ox as we should say, nominated two. 
literally they placed two, or made them to ' 
stand forth, as persons do who are candi- 
dates for office. These two were proba* 
bly more distinguished by prudence, wis- 
dom, piejty, and age than the others ; and 
wero sc nearly equal in qualifications) 
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fiepli called Barsabas, " who wai 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias. 

24 And they prayed, and said 
Thou, Lord, which ^ knowest ihr 

a c.16.22. h Je.l7.l0. Re.2.23. 

that they could not determine which was 
the best fitted for the office, f Joseph 
called Banahas, &c. It is not certainly 
known what the name Barsahas denotes. 
'I’he Syriac word Bar means Son, and the 
word Salas has been translated an oathy 
Testy quiet, or captivity Wliy< the iiami 
was given to Joseph is not known ; bui 
probably it was the family name — Joseph 
son of SabcB, Some have conjectured 
that this was the same man who, in ch. 
iv. 36, is called Barnabas But of this 
there is no proof. Li^htfoot supwses that 
he was die son of Alpheus, and brother 
of James the Less, and that he was chosen 
on account of his relationship to the fami- 
ly of the Lord Jesus. IT Was surnamed Jus^ 
tus. Who was called Justus. This is a 
Latin name, meaning Jms/, and was prolxi- 
bly given him on account of his distin- 
guished integrity. It was not uncommon 
among the Jews for a man to have seve- 
ral names. Matt x. 3 IT A?id Matthias. 
Nothing IS known of the family of this 
man, or of his character, further than that 
he was num^red with the apostles, and 
shared their lot in the tods, and persecu- 
tions, and honours of preaching the gospel 
to mankind. 

24. And they grayed. As they could 
net agree on the individual, they invoked 
the direction of God in their cnoico—an 
example which should bo followed in 
every selection of an individual to exer- 
cise the duties of the sacred office of the 
rainistiy. If Which knowest the hearts of all 
men. This is often declared to be the pe- 
culiar prerogative of God. Jer. xvii. 10. 

** 1/ Jehovah, search the heart'^ &c. Pa. 
cxxxix. 1. 23, 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. Yot this 
attribute is also expressly ascribed to Je- 
ans Christ Rev. ii, 18. Conm. 23. ** These 
things saith the Son of God— I am he 
which searcheth the reins and the hearts,” 
Jolm ii 25 ; vi. 64 ; xvi, 19. There are 
strong reasons for supposing that the apos- 
tles on this occasion addressed this prayer 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. (1.) The name 
Lord is the common appellation which 
they gavo to him. Acts li, 36 ; vii. 59, 00; 
X, 36. 1 Cor, ii.a Phil li. 11, Rev. xi. 8, 
cfcc. (2.) We are told that they worshipped 
him, or ronderod him divine honours after 
his ascension, Luke xxiv. 52. (3.) l'*he 
disciples were accustomed to address him 
after his crucifixion by the names Lord i 
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hearts of all wm, shew whether of 
these two thou hast chosen, 

35 That he may take part of this 
ministry and apostleship, from 

or God indififerently Acts i. 6. John xx. 
28 Acts vii. 59. (4) This was a matter 
pertaining especially to the church which 
the Lord Jesus had redeemed, and to his 
own arrangement in regard to it. Be had 
chosen the apostles ; he had given them 
their commission ; ke had fixed their num- 
ber; and what is worthy of special re- 
maik here, he had been the companion of 
the very men, and knew their qualifica- 
tions for their work. If llie apostles ever 
called on the Lord Jesus after liis ascen- 
sion, this was the case m vvhich they 
would be likely to do it. That it was done 
is clear fiom the account of the death of 
Stephen, Acts vii. 59. 60. And in tins 
important matter of ordaining anew apos- 
tle to be a witness for Jesus Christ, no- 
thing was more natural than that they 
shoiud address him, though liodily, ab- 
sent, as they would assuredly have done 
f he were present And if on this occii- 
uon they did actually address Christ, 
then two things clearly Ibllow. First, 
Lhat it IS proper to render Jum (hvino fio- 
mage, agreeably to llio uniform declara- 
tions of liie Scripture, John v. 23, “ 'i’hat 
all men should honour the Son even as 
hcyhonourihe Fattier,’' Hoh,i. 6, '‘And 
iet all the angels of God worsliip him.” 
'’hil. ii. 10, 11. Rov. v.8—14. IThoHS. hi, 

1, 12. Secondly, he must bo divim*. To 
lone other but God can religious homage 
be rondoed ; and none other can ho ao- 
BCnbed as knowing the hearts of uU mm. 
The reason why tlioy appealed to him on 
this occasion as the searcher of the hmrt, 
was^doublless the great importance of the 
work to which the succosHOr of Judus was 
0 bo called. One apostle of fair t'Xtenial 
:haracter had proved a traitor; and with 
his fact full before them,* they appealed 
0 the Saviour himself to Holeet one who 
vould be true to him, and not bring dis- 
lonour on his cause. If Shm whether, 

)how which of thorn. IT Thou kaU ehmtfu 
Slot by any public dockration, bnt which 
f the tw'o thou hast judgiul to he 
'ualifiod for tho work, andhiwt fitted fiir it. 
25. 7%at he may take part qf ibis mims>' 
y. The word rendered part, is 
he same which in the next voiw is ren- 
lored lots. It properly mmim a lot, or 
lortion ; the portion divided to a mart, or 
.ssi^ned to him by CMting lots ; and aliO 
he instrument or moan# % whhh the lot 
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which Judas by transgression fell, that he might go to his own place 


is made. The former is its meamnghere; 
the office^ or portion of apostolic work 
which would fall to him by taking the 
place of Judas. TT Ministry and apostle-- 
skip This is an instance of the figure of 
speech hendiadys, when two words are 
used to express one thing. It means the 
apostolic ministry^ See instances m Gen. 
i. 14, “ Let them be for signs and for sea- 
sons ” i. e. signs o/" seasons. Acts xxm. 6, 
“Hope and resurrection of the dead,” i. e, 
hope of the resurrection of the dead. 
1 That he might go to his own place. 
These words by different interpreters 
have been referred both to Matthias and 
Judas. Those who refer them to Mat- 
thias say that they mean, that Judas fell 
that Matthias might go to his own place, 
that IS, to a place lor which he was fitted, 
or well qualified. But to this there are 
many objections. 1. The apostolic office 
could with no propriety be called, in re- 
ference to Matthias, his own place, until it 
was actually conferred on him. 2. There 
is no instance in which the expression to 
go to his own place, is applied to a succes- 
sor in office. 8. It is not true that the 
design or reason why Judas fell was 
to make way for another. He fell by 
his crimes; his avance, his voluntary 
and enormous wickedness. 4. The for- 
mer part of the sentence contains this 
sentiment; 'Another must be appointed 
to this office which the death or Judas 
has made vacant.’ If this expression, 
"that he might go,” &c., refers to the 
successor of Judas, it expresses the same 
sentiment, but more obscurely. 5. The 
obvious and natural meaning of the 
phrase is to refer it to Judas. But those 
who suppose It to refer to Judas difier 
greatly about its meaning. Some sup- 
)ose it refers to his own house ; that he 
eft the apostolic office to return to Ms 
own house ? and they appeal to Numbers 
xxiv, 25, But it is not true that Judas did 
this ; nor is there the least proof that it 
was his design. Others refer it to the 
grave, as the phoe of man, where all 
must lie ; and partituilarly as an ignomi- 
nious place where Judas should lie. But 
there is no example of the word place 
being used in this sense; nor is there 
an instance where a man by being bu- 
ried is said to return to his own, or pro- 
per place. Others have supposed that 
the manner of his death, by hanging, is 
referred to, as his own or his proper place. 
But this interorotaiion is evidently an un- 
natural and ferced one. Th€ word ptaae 
mmmt ba applied to an act of self-mur- 


der. It denotes habitation, abode, situa^ 
tion in which to remain, not an act 
These are the only interpretations which 
can be suggested of the passage, except 
the common and obvious one of referring 
it to the future abode of Judas in the 
world of wo. This might be said to be 
his own, as it was adapted to him ; as he 
had prepared Mmself for it; and as if 
was proper that he who had betrayed his 
lord should remain there. This inter- 
pretation may be defended by the ibllow- 
mg considerations: 1. It is the obvious 
and natural meamng of the words- It 
commends itself by its simplicity, and its 
evident connexion with the context. It 
has in all ages been the common inter 
pretation ; nor has any other been adopted 
unless there was a theory to be defended 
about future punishment. Unless men 
had previously made up their minds not 
to believe in future punishment, no on® 
would ever have thought of any other 
interpretaUon. This fact alone throws 
strong li^t on the meaning of the pas- 
sage. 2. It accords with the crimes of 
Judas, and with-all that we know of him. 
The jutwre doom of Judas was not un- 
known to the apostles. Jesus Christ had 
expressly declared this; "it had been 
good for that man if he had not been 
bom a declaration which coxdd not be 
true if, oiler any limited period of suffer- 
ing, he were at last admitted to eternal 
happiness. See Matt. xxvi. 24, and the 
Note on that place. This declaration 
was made m the presence of the eleven 
apostles, at the institution of the Lord’s 
supper, at a time when their attention 
was absorbed with deep interest in what 
Christ said ; and it was therefore a de- 
claration which they would not be likely 
to ferget. As they knew the fate of Judas* 
nothing was more natural for them than 
to ^ak of it familiarly as a thing which 
had actually occurred when he betrayed 
his Lord, hung himself, and went to his 
own place, 3. The expression “ to go to 
his own place,” is one which is used by 
the ancient Writers to denote going to 
the eternal destiny. Thus the Jewish 
Tract, Baal Turim, on Num. xxiv 25, 
says, "Balaam went to his own place, 
i. e. to Gehenna,” to hell. Thus the Tar- 

r m, or Chaldee Paraphrase on Eccl. vi 
. says, " Although the days of a man’s 
life were two thoukand years, and he did 
not study the law, and do justice, in the 
day of his death Ms soul shall descend 
to nell, to til© on© place where all shmers 
go.” Thus Ignatius in the Epistle to the 
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26 And they gave forth thei 
lots : and the lot Tell upon Matlh, 

Magnesians says, “Because all things 
have an end, the two things death and 
life shall lie down together, and each orie 
shall go to his own place.’* The phrase 
his own place, means the place or abode 
which IS fitted for him, which is his ap 
propriate home. Judas was not m a plao 
which befitted lus character when h< 
was an apostle,- he was not in such i 
place in the church ; he would not be in 
heaven. Hell was the only place which 
was fitted to the man of avarice and of 
treason And if this be the true inter 
pretation of this passage, then it follows, 
1. That there will be such a thing as fu 
tore, eternal punishment. One such man 
diere certainly is in hell, and ever will 
be. If there is one there, for the same 
reason there may be others. All objec- 
tions to the doctrine are removed by this 
single fact; and it cannot be true that all 
men will be saved. 2. Each individual 
in eternity will find his own proper place. 
Hell is not an arbitrary appointment 
Everyman will go to the place for which 
his character is titted. The hypocrite is 
not fitted for heaven. The man of pride, 
and avarice, and pollution, and falsehood, 
is not fitted for heaven. TJie place adapt- 
ed to such men is hell ; and the design 
of the judgment will be to assim to each 
individual his proper abode in the eternal 
world. /3. The design of the judgment 
of the great day will bp to assign to all 
fifie inhabitants of this world their proper 
place. It would not be fit that the holy 
and pure should dwell for ever in the 
same place with the unholy and impure ; 
and the Lord Jesus will come to assign to 
each his appropriate eternal habitation. 
4. The sinner will have no cause of com- 
plaint. If he IS assigned to his proper 
phee^ he cannot complain. If he is imjit 
for heaven, he cannot complain that ho is 
excluded. And if his character and focl- 
jngs are such as make it preper ihat he 
should find his eternal abode among the 
enemies of God, then he must expect that 
a God of justice and equity will assign 
him such a doom. But, 5. This will not 
alleviate Ms pain; it will deepen his wo. 
He will have the eternal consciousness 
that that, and that only, is his place — the 
doom for which he is fitted. The prison 
is no less dreadful because a man is con- 
scious that he deserves it. The gallows 
k not the loss terrible, beoaiisd the man 
knows that ho deserves to die. And the 
elecnal conseiousness of the sinner that , 
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as ,* and lie was numbered with the 
eleven apostles. 

he 13 unjit for heaven ; that there is not a 
solitary soul there with whom he could 
have sympathy or friendship ; that he is 
lit for hell, and hell only, will be an in- 
gredient of eternal bitterness in the cup 
of wo that awaits him. Let not the sm 
ner then hope to escape; for God will 
assuredly appoint his residence m that 
w^orld to W^ich his chaiacter here is 
adapted. 

The character and end of Judas is one 
of the most important and instructive in 
history. It teaches us, 1. That Christ may 
employ wicked men for impoitant pur- 
poses in his kingdom. See Aote on vcr. 
17. He does no violence to llioir free- 
dom, suffers them to act as they please, 
but brings important ends out of their con- 
duct Olio of the most conclusive argu- 
ments for the pure character of Jesus 
Christ IS drawai from the silent testimony 
of Judas. 2. The character of Judas vmis 
eminently base and wicked. 11 o was in- 
fluenced by one of the worst human jias- 
sions ; and yet he cloaked it Irom all the 
apostles. It was lemarkable that any 
man should have thought of makiug mo- 
ney in sudi a band of men ; but avarico 
will show itsell' every where, 3. We sco 
the effects of avarice in the church. It 
led to the betraying of Jesus Christ, and 
to his death; and it has offen betrayed 
the cause of pure religion since, ff'here is 
no single human passion that has done so 
much evil in the chundi of God as this, 

[t mag he consistent with external decen- 
cy and order ; it is that on w'hich the 
world acts, and which it approves ; and 
t may therefore bo indulged without di»- 
graco; while open and aclmowledged 
vices would expose their possessors to 
ihame and ruin. And yet it paralyzes 
nd betrays religion probably more than 
ny single propensity of man. 4. The 
iharacter or an avaricious man in the 
iliurch will be developed. Opportuni 
ies will occur when it will be seen and 
known by what principle the man is In- 
luenced. it was with Aclmn (Josh 
ii. 21); so it w'us with Judas; and so it 
ill be with all. Occasions will occur 
hieh Will test the eharaincr, ami sho^v 
riiat manner of spirit a man m of Every 
ipnoal to a man’s bcnevoleneo, every 
all Ufion his charity, shows what spirit 
aflufiiices him, and whethc*r hci l« actii- 
ted by the love of gold, or by the hm 
f Jesus Cbrist and Ins emisc. 

And ih&j gmo/&rtkhnr his 
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have supj.'osed that this means they 
But to this interpretation there are insu 
perable objections. 1. The word lots, 
IS not used to express or mf^ 

fiage, 2. The expression “the lot fell 
upon” is not consistent with the notion of 
voting. It is commonly expressive of cast- 
ing lots. 3. Casting lots was common 
among the Jews on important and diffi- 
cult occasions, and it was natural that the 
apostles should resort to it in this. Thus 
David divided the priests by lot. 1 Chron 
xxiv. 5. The land of Canaan was divided 
by lot. Num. xxvi. 55. Josh, xv. xvi. xvii, 
&c. Jonathan, son of Saul, was detected 
as having violated his father’s command, 
and as bringing calamity on the Israelites, 
by lot, 1 Sam. xiv. 41, 42. Achan was de- 
fected by lot. Josh, viL 16. 18. In these 
cases ihe use of the lot was regarded as a 
solemn appeal to God, for his direct inter- 
forenco in cases which they could not 
themselves decide, Prov. xvi 33, “The 
lot IS cast into the lap, but the whole dis- 
posing thereofis of the Lord.” The choice 
of ail apostle was an event of the same 
kind, and was regarded as a solemn ap- 
peal to God for his direction and guidance 
m a case which the apostles could not 
determine. The manner in which this 
was done is not certainly known. The 
common mode of casting lots, was to 
write the names of the persons on pieces 
of stone, wood, <&c and put them in 
one urn ,* and the name of the office, por- 
tion, <fec. on others. These were then 
placed in an urn with other pieces of 
RTone, &c. which were blank. The names 
were then drawn at random, and also the 
other pieces, and this determined the 
case. Tlie casting of a lot is determined 
by laws of nature, as regularly as any 
tiling else. There is properly no chance 
m it. We do not know now a die may 
turn up; but this docs not imply that 
It will turn up without any regard to 
rule, or a(. haphazard. W© cannot trace 
the influences which may determine 
either this or that side to come up ; but 
still it is done by regular and proper 
laws, and according to the circumstances 
of position, force, <fec. in which it is cast. 
Still alihough it does not imply any spe- 
cial or miraculous interposition of rrovi- 
dentse ; though it may not be absolutely 
wrong, in eases which cannot otherwise 
bo determined, to use the lot, yet it does 
not follow that it is proper often to make 
dlls appeal. Almost all cases of doubt 
can bo determined more satisfactorily in 
some other way than by the lot The ha- 
bit of appealing to it engenders the love 
ojfhassaroi and of games; leads to heart- 


burning, to jealousies, to envy, to strife, 
and to dishonesty. Still less does the ex- 
ample of the apostles authorize games of 
hazard, or lotteries, which are positively 
evil, and attended with ruinous conse- 
quences, apart from any inquiiy about 
the laxvfulness of the lot They either 
originate in, or promote, covetousness, ne- 

f lect of regular industry, envy, jealousy, 
isappdintment, dissipation, bankruptcy, 
felsehood, and despair. What is gained 
by one is lost by another, and both the 
gain and the loss promote some of the 
worst passions of man ; boasting, triumph, 
self-confidence, indolence, dissipation, on 
the one hand , and envy, disapj^intment, 
sullenness, desire of revenge, remorse, 
and ruin, on the other. God intended ffiat 
man should live by sober toil. All de- 
partures from this great law of our social 
existence lead to rmn. ^ Their lots. The 
lots which were to decide iheir case. 
They are called theirs, because they 
were to determine which of them should 
be called to the apostolic ofliice. TT The lot 
fell. This is an expression applicable to 
casting lets, not to voting. H Afe rms nim- 
hered. Bythe casting of the lot. 

TOis word IS from — a cal- 

culus, or pebble, by which votes' were 
given, or lots were cast It means, that 
bp the result of the lot, he was reckoned as 
an apostle. Nothing further is related of 
Matthias in the New Testament Where 
he laboured, and when and where he 
died, IS unknown, nor is there any tradi- 
tion on which reliance is to be placed. 
The election of Matthias throws some 
light on the organization of the church. 

1. He was chosen to fill the place vacated 
by Judas, and for a specific purpose, to be 
a witness of the resurrection of Christ 
There is no mention of any other design. 

It was not to ordain men exclusively, or 
to tule over the churches, but to be a wit- 
ness to an important ftict 2. There is no 
intimation here that it was designed that 
there should be successors to the applies 
m the peculiar duties of the apostolic of- 
fice. The election was for a definite ob- 
ject, and was therefore temporary, ll 
was to fill up the number originally ap- 
pointed by Christ. When the purpose for 
which he was appointed was accom- 
plished, the peculiar part of the aposfolic 
work ceased of exmrse. 3 There ooiM 
no succession in our times to the pecu- 
liar apostolic office. They were to be 
witnesses of the work of Christ. For this 
they were sent forth. And when the 
desired efleiyt resulting from such a wit- 
nessing was accomplished, the office itself 
would cease. Hence there is no record 
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ttiat after tins the church even pretended 
to appoint successors to the apostles to 
discharge their pccuZiar work. And hence 
no ministers of the gospel can now pre- 
tend to be their successors in the -peculiar 
and original desim of the appointment of 
the apostles. 4. The only other apostle 
mentioned in the New Testament is the 
apostle Paul, not appointed as the succes- 
sor of the others, not with any peculiar 
design except to be an apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, as the others were to the Jews, and 
appointed for the same end, to testify that 
Jesus Christ was* alive, and that he had 
seen him after he rose. 1 Cor. xv. 8 ; ix. 
1. Acts xxii. 8, 9. 14, 15; ix. 15; xxvi. 
17, 18. The ministers of religion, there- 
fore, are successors of the apostles, not in 
their peculiar office as witnesses, but as 
preachers of the word, and as appointed 
to establish, to organize, and to edify and 
rule the churches, peculiar work of 
the apostleship ceased with their death. 
The ordinary work of the ministry, which 
they held in common with all others who 
preach die gospel, will continue to the 
end of time. 

CHAPTER n. 

I, And when ihe day of Feniecosl. The 
word Pentecost is a Greek word, signify- 
ing the fiftieth part of a thing ; or the 
fimeth in order. Among the Jews it was 
appHed to one of their three great feasts 
which began on the fiftieth day after the 
Passover. This feast was reefeoned from 
the sixteenfti day of the month Abib, or 
April, or the second day of the Passover. 
The paschal lamb was slain on the four- 
teenth of the month at even (Lev. xxiii. 5). 
On the fifteenth of the month was a holy 
convocation — ^the proper beginniim of the 
foast; on the sixteenth was the offering of 
the first-fruits of harvest, and /rom that 
day they were to reckon seven weeks, i. e. 
forfy-nine dayis to the feast called the feast 
of Pentecost, so that it occurred fifty days 
after the first day of the feast of the Pass- 
over. This feast was also called the feast 
^ weeks, from the circumstance that it 
followed a succession of weeks. Ex.xxxiv. 

Num. xxviii. 26. Bent xvi. 10. It 
was also a harvest festival^ and was ac- 
cordingly called the feast qf harvest And 
it was for Ihk reason that two loaves made 
)f new meal were offered on this occasion 
IS first-fniits. Lev. xxiii, 17. 20. Nnm, 
aviii 27. 31. Was fully come. When 

he day had arrived. The word means', 


here simply, had come. Comp. Mark i. 16. 
Lnke i. 57. This fact is mentioned, that 
the time of the Pentecost had come, or 
fully arrived, to account for what is relat- 
ed afterwards, that there were so many 
strangers and foreigners present. The 
promised influences of the Spirit were 
withheld until the greatest possible num 
bers of Jews should be present at Jeru 
Salem at the same time, and thus an op 
portunity be afforded of preaching the 
gospel to vast multitudes in the very 
place where the Lord Jesus was crucified, 
and also an opportunity bo afforded of 
sending the gospel by them into distant 
arts of the earth. IF They were all, Pro- 
ably not only the apostles, but also the 
one hundred and twenty mentioned in 
ch. i. 15. IT With one accord. Roe ch. i. 
14. It is probable they had continued to 
gether until this time, and given them- 
selves entirely to the business of dc\ o- 
tion. IT In one pla.ee. Where this was 
cannot be known- Commentators have 
been much divided m their conjectures 
about it. Some have aiippoKcd it was in 
the upper room mentioned (ch. I 13); 
others that it was a room in the temple ; 
others that it was in a synagogue ; others, 
that it was fti the promiscuous multitude 
that assembled for devotion in the courts 
of tlie temple. See vcr. 2. It has by many 
been supposed that this took place on the 
first day of the week, that is on tlie Chris- 
tian Sabbath. But there is a dUficuhy 
m establishing tins. There was probably 
a difference amorig the Jews themselvei 
on this subject, j^ho law said that they 
should reckon seven Sabbaths, that i« 
seven weeks from the morrow after ihe 
Sabbath. Lev. xxni. 15. By this Sabbath 
the Pharisees understood tno second day 
of the Passover, on whatever day of the 
week it occurred, whi(‘h was kept ai a 
holy assembly, and might bo callodf a Sab 
bath. But the Caraite Jews, or those who 
insisted on a literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures, maintained that by the Sah* 
bath here was meant the mml SalMfk 
the seventh day of the week* Conse- 
quently with them tlie dw of Pentecost 
always occurred on the first day of the 
week ; and if the apostles foil m with 
their views, the day was fully eoine on 
what is now tlie Christian Bammth. Bui 
if the views of the Pharisees were fid- 
lowed, and the Lowl ,1mm had with them 
kept the Faiiover on Thursday, m mmif 
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2 And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rush- 
ing: mighty wind, and it filled 


have supposed, then the day of Fenlecost 
would have occurred on the Jewish Sab- 
bath, that IS on Saturday Kuinoel. Light- 
foot. It IS impossible to determine the 
truth on this subject. Nor is it of much 
importance. The day of Pentecost was 
l^ept by the Jews also as a festival to 
commemorate the giving of the law on 
mount Smai. 

2. And suddenly, ft burst upon them 
at once. Though they were waiung for 
the descent of the Spirit, yet it is not pro- 
bable that they expected it in this man- 
ner. As this was an important event, and 
one on which the welfare of the church 
depended, it was proper that the gift of 
the Holy Spirit should take place in some 
striking and sensible manner, so as to con- 
vince their own minds that the promise 
was fulfilled, and so as deeply to impress 
others with the greatness and importance 
of the event. TT There came a sound. 

This word is applied to any noise 
or report. Hob xii. 19, “The sound of a 
trumpet.” Luke iv. 37, “ The fame of 
him,” &c. Corap Mark i. 28 If From 
hmmn. Appearing to rush down from 
the sky. It was fitted therefore to attract 
their attention no loss from the direction 
from which it came, than on account of 
its suddenness and violence T'’erapests 
blow commonly horizontally. This ap- 
peared to come/iom above; and this js 
all that is meant by the expression “from 
heaven,” If As of a rushing mighty wind. 
Lilorally, “as of a violent wind or gale,” 
borne along (penoM^vn^), sweeping along 
tike a tempest. Sucli a wiud is sometimes 
borne along so violently, and with such a 
noise, as to make it difficult even to hear 
the thunder in tho gale. Such appears to 
have been the sound of this remarkable 
phenomenon. It does not appear that 
there was any wind ; all might have been 
still *i but the sudden sound was liJte such 
a sweeping tempest It may be remarked, 
however, that tho wind in the sacred 
Scriptures is often put os an emblem of a 
divine influence. ILis imnsihle, yet migh- 
ts ; and ttms represents the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. Tho same word m Hebrew 
enn), and in Greek is used to 

donotfs both. The mighty power of God 
may oe denoted also by the violence of 
a mighty tempest 1 Kings xix. U. Ps. 
xxlx. civ. 3; xviii. 10. And thus Jesus 
W Ilf hreath indicated to the apostles the 
0 


all the house where they were sit- 
ting. 

3 And there appeared unto them 


conferring of the Holy Ghost. John xx. 
22, In this place ike sound as of a gale 
was emblematic of the mighty power of 
the Spirit, and of the great emets which 
his coming would accomplish among 
men If And it filed. Not the wind filled, 
but the sound. This is evident, (1.) Be- 
cause there is no affirmation that there 
was any wind (2) The grammatical 
structure of the sentence will admit no 
other construction. The word “filled” 
has no nominative case but “ the sound.” 
And suddenly there was a sound as ^ a 
wind, and (the sound) filled the' house. 
In the Greek, the word “ wind” is in the 
genitive or possessive case- It may be 
remarked here, that this miracle vras 
really far more striking than the common 
supposition makes it to havn been. A 
tempest might have been terrific. A 
mighty wind might have alarmed them. 
But there would have been nothing un- 
usual or remarkable in it. Such things 
often occurred ,* and the thoughts would 
have been directed of course to the storm 
as an ordinary, though perhaps alarming 
occurrence. But when all was stiU ; 
when there was no storm, no wind, no 
ram, no thunder, such a rushing sound 
must have arrested their attention, and 
directed all minds to so unusual and un- 
accountable an occurrence, f All ike 
house. Some have supposed that this 
was a room in or near the temple. But 
as the temple is not expressly mentioned, 
this is improbable. It was ‘probably the 

E rivate dwelling mentioned m ch. i 13. 

r it be said that such a dwelling could 
not contain so large a multitude as soon as- 
sembled, it may be replied that their houses 
had largo central courts (see Note, Matt. 
IX. 2) ; and that it is not affirmed that the 
transaction recorded in this chapter oc- 
curred in the room which they occupied. 
It is probable that it took place in the 
court and around the house. 

3. And there appeared unto them. Tliere 
were seen by them.^ or they saw. They were 
first Seen by them in the room before 
they rested on the heads of the disciples. 
Perhaps the fire appeared at first as scin- 
tillations or corruscations, unlit it became 
fixdd on their heads. IT Tongum. yx&m 
The word tongue occurs often in the 
Scriptures to donote the member which 
is the mstnimont of taste and speech, and 
also to denote language or speech itsolC 
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cloven tongues like as of fire, aiK 
it sat upon each of them : 

4 And they were all filled “ wit! 

a C.1 6. 

It is also used, as with us, to denote thai 
which in shape resembles the tongu* 
Thus Josh. vii. 21, 24 (in Hebrew), “ 
tongue of gold,'' i. e. a wedge of gold 
Josh, XV. 5 ; xvui. 19. Isa. xi. 15, Th« 
mngue of the sea,” i. e. a bay or gul 
Thus also we say, a tongue of land. Th 
phrase “ tongue of fire” occure once, an( 
once only, in the Old Testament (Isa \ 
24), « Therefore as the fire devoureth th< 
stubble (HehJongue of ire), and the flam< 
consumeth,” &c. In this place the nam 
tongue is given from the resemllance of j 
pomted fiame to the human tongue. Am 
thing long, narrow, and tending to a point 
is thus in the Hebrew called a tongue 
The word here means, therefore, slendei 
and pointed appearances of fiame; per 
haps at first moving irregularly around 
the room. U Cloven. Divided, separated. 
6u.tva.i, from the verb to divide, oi 
distribute into parts. Matt, xxvii. 35 
" They parted his garments.” Luke xxii. 
17, “Take this (the cup), and divide it 
among yourselves ” Probably the com- 
mon opinion is that these tongues or 
flames were, each one of them, spht, or 
forked, or cloven. But this is not the 
sense of the expression. It means that 
they were separated or divided one from 
{mother ; not one great flame, but broken 
up,,or cloven into many parts ; and proba- 
bly moving without order in the room. 
In the Syriac it is, “And there appeared 
unto them tongues which divided them- 
selves, like fire, and sat upon each of 
them.” The old Elhiopic version roads 
it, “And fire, as it were, appeared to 
them, and sat on them.” IT And sat upon 
each of them. Or rested, in the fonn of a 
lambent or gentle flame, upon the head 
of each one. This evinced that tire pro- 
digy was directed to them, and was a very 
significant emblem of the promised de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit; Alter tho rush- 
ing sound, and the appearance of the 
flames, they could not doubt that hero 
was some remarkable interposition of 
God. The appearance of fire, ox flame, 
has always been regarded as a most 
striking emblem of the Divinity. Thus, 
Exod. iiL 2, 3, God is said to have mani- 
fested himself to Moses m a bush which 
was burning, yet not consumed. Thus, 
Exod. xix. 16i— 20, God descended on 
mount Sinai in flie midst of thunders, and 
lightnings, and smoke, and fire, striking , 
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the Holy Ghost, and began * to 
speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. 

l Mar. 16, 17. c.10.46. 

emblems of his presence and power. 
See also Gen. xv. 17, Thus Deut. iv. 24, 
God IS said to be “a consuming fire.” 
Comp. Heb. xii 29. See Ezek. i. 4. Ps. 
xviii. 12-— 14. The classic reader will 
also instantly recall the beautiful descrip- 
tion in Virgil. (JEniad, b. ii. 680 — 691.) 
Other instances of a similar prodi^ are 
also recorded in profane writers Pliny, 
H. N. 2. 37. Livy, i. 39. These appear- 
ances to the apostles were emblematic, 
doubtless, (1.) Of the promised Holy Spi- 
rit, as a Spirit of punty and ol* power. 
The prediction of John tho Baptist, “ He 
shall baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire” (Matt. ill. 11), would probably be 
recalled at once to their memory. (2.) 
The peculiar appearance, that of tongues, 
was an emblem of die diversity of lan- 
guages which they wore about to be 
able to utter. Any form of fire would 
have denoted the presence "and jiowor of 
God ; but aferrm was adopted expressive 
of ike case. Thus any aj^mrance at th© 
baptism of Jesus might have denoted the 
presence and approbation of God ; but tho 
Ibrn) chosen was that of a dove descend- 
ing; expressive of the mild and gentle 
virtues with which he was to be imnned. 
So in Ezek. x. 4, any form of flam© might 
have expressed the presence of God; but 
the appearance actually was emblematicai 
of his providence. In Uxo same way, th© 
appearance here, expressed thoir peculiar 
endowments for entering on thoir great 
work^the ability to speak pomrfuUy 
with now tongues 

4. Were aU filled wUh the Holy Ghost 
Were entirely under his sacred ihfluene© 
and power. See Note, Luke i. 41, 67. To 
ho filled with any thing is a phrase denot- 
ing that all the mculties are pervaded by 
t, engaged in it, or under its infiuetico, 
\cts ui. 10, Worn filled with wonder 
md amazement” v, 17, “Filled with 
idignation.” xxii. 45, “ Filled with envy.” 
'er. 52, “Filled with joy and tho Hoiy 
Ihost” IT £egan to spmk wkh ofhm^ 
yngms. In other languages timn their 
alive tongue. The languages which 
\oy spoke are specified xn ver* 8— IL 
As the Spirit gave diem utfsrmm As 
ho Spirit gave them power to »pea£ 
Hus language impliei plainly that they 
mro now ©ndutd with a faculty of 
peaking languages which they had not 
xefore learned Their tmtl?© tongue wa# 
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that of Galilee, a somewhat barbarous 
dialect of the common language used in 
Judea, the SyrchCkaldmc* It Is possible 
tliat some of them might have been par- 
tially acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin, as both of them were spoken 
among the Jews to some extent; but 
there is not the slightest evidence that 
they were acquainted with the languages 
of the different nations aftei wards speci- 
fied. Various attempts have been made 
to account for this remarkable phenome- 
non without supposing it to be a miracle. 
But the natural and obvious meamng of 
the passage is, that they were endowed 
the miraculous power of the Holy 
Ghost with ability to speak foreign lan- 
guages, and languages to them before 
unknown. It does not appear that each 
me had the power of speaking all the lan- 

f uages which are specified (ver. 9—11), 
ut that this ability was among them, and 
that together they could speak these lan- 
guages ; probablv some one, and some an- 
other. The following remarks may per- 
haps throw some lighten this remaritable 
occurrence. (1.) This ability was pre- 
dicted m the old Testament (Isa xxviii. 
11), “With.. ..another tongue will he 
speak unto this people ” Comp. 1 Cor. 
XIV 21, where this passage is expressly 
applied to the power of speaking foreign 
languages under the gospel. (2.) It was 
predicted by the Lord Jesus that they 
should have this power Mark xvi. 17, 
''These signs shall follow them that 
believe .... thW shall speak with new 
ionguesy (3.) The ability to do it existed 
extensively and long m the church. 
1 Cor. XU. 10, 11. “To another divers 
kinds of tongues; to another the inter- 
pretation of tongues : all these worketh 
that one and the selfsame Spirit” Vor. 
28, “God hath set m the church.... ‘di- 
versities of tongues.” 30 ; xiv. 2. 4, 5, C. 
9. 13, 14. 18, 19. 22, 23. 27. 39. From this 
it appears that the power was well known 
ii%m 0 church, and was not confined to 
the aj)o«tles. This also may show that in 
the case in the Acts, the power was con- 
ferred on odier members of the church as 
well as the ap< titles. (4.) It was very im- 
portant that they should be endowed 
with this power in their great work. 
They were going forth to preach to all 
imtofts; and though the Greek and Ho- 
man tongues were extensively spoken, 
et their use was not universal ; nor is it 
nown that the apostles were skilled in 
those languages. To preach to all na- 
tions, it was indispensable that they 


should be auie to understand their 
language. And it was necessary tliat 
they should be endowed with ability to 
speak them without the slow process of 
being compelled to learn them. (5 ) One 
design was to establish the gospel by 
means of miracles. Yet no miracle could 
be more striking than the power of con- 
veying their sentiments at once into all 
the languages of the earth. When it is 
remembered what a slow and toilsome 
process it is to learn a foreign tongue, 
this would be regarded by the heathen 
as one of the most striking miracles 
which were ever wrought in the esta- 
blishment of the Christian faith. 1 Cor. 
XIV 22. 24, 25. (6.) The reality and cer^ 
tainty of this miracle is strongly attested 
by the early triumphs of the gospel. That 
the gospel was early spread over all the 
world, and that too by the apostles of Je- 
sus Christ, Iw men of Galilee, is the clear 
testimony or all history. They preached 
it m Arabia, Greece. Syria, Asia, Persia, 
Africa, and Rome. Yet bow could this 
have been effected without a miraculous 
power of speaking the languages used in 
all those places? Now, it reqmres the 
toil of many years to speak in foreign 
languages; and the recorded success ffif 
the gospel is one of the most striking at- 
testations to the fact of the miracle that 
could be conceived. (7.) The corruptim 
of language was one of the most decided 
effects of sm, of pride and ambition, and 
the source of endless embarrassments and 
difficulties Gen. xi. It is not to be re- 
garded as wonderful if me of the effects 
of the plan of recovering men should be 
to show the power of God over ad evil; 
and thus to furnish stnking evidence that 
the gospel could meet all the crimes and 
calamities of men. And we may add, 
(8.) That from this we see the necessity 
now of training men who are to be mis- 
sionaries to other lands. The gift of mi- 
racles IS withdrawn. The apostles, by that 
miracle, simply were empowered to speak 
other languages. That power must still 
be had if the gospel is to be preached. 
But it is now to be obtained, not by mi- 
racle, but by slow and careful study and 
toil. If possessed, men must be taught it 
They must labour for it. And as the 
church is boun<l (Matt, xxviii. 19) to send 
the gospel to all nations, so it is bound to 
provide that the teachers who shall be 
sent forth shall be qualified for their 
work. Hence me of the reasons of the 
importance of training men for the holy 
ministry. 
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5 And there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out 
of every nation under heaven. 

6 Now 1 when this was noised 
abroad, the multitude came together. 

1 When thts voice voas made, 

5. There were dwelling at JerusaJsm, 
The word rendered dwelling, rooeo jvxf ? 
properly means to have a fixed and per 
manent habitation, m distinction from 
another word, jrctgoixoji/Tss, wbich means 
to have a temporary and transient resi- 
dence in a place. But it is not always 
confined to this signification; and it is not 
improbable that many wealthy foreign 
Jews had a permanent residence in Jeru- 
salem for the convenience of being near 
the temple. This was the more probable, 
as about that time the Messiah was ex- 
pected to appear, Matt, n IF Jems. Jews 
W birth; of Jewish descent, and religion. 
'^Devout men, Literally 

men of cautious and circumspect lives, 
who lived in a prudent manner. The 
term is applied to men who were cautious 
about offending God; who w'ere care- 
ful to observe his commandments. It 
hence is a general expression to denote 
pirns ov religious men. Actsvm. 2, “And 
devout men carried Stephen to Ins burial.” 
Luke a 25, “ And the same man (Simeon) 
was just, and devout ” The word devout 
means, “ yielding a solemn and reveren- 
tial attention to God in religious exer- 
mses, particukrly in player, pious, sin- 
cere, solemn” (Webster), and very well 
expresses the force of the onginal. IT Out 
of every nation under heaven. A general 
expression meaning from ail parts of the 
earth. The countries from which they 
came are more particularly specified m 
ver, 9—11. The Jews at that time were 
soaWered into almost all nations, ancfin all 
places had synagogues. See Note, John 
vii 36. Still they would naturally desiro 
to be present as often as possible at the 

E t feasts of the nation in Jerusalem. 

y would seek a residence there for 
the convenience of being present at the 
leligjous solemnities. Many who came 
up to the feast of the Passover would re- 
main to the feast of the Pentecost. And 
the consequence was, that on such occa- 
sions, the ciw would be full of strangers. 
We are toM, that when Titus besieged 
Jerusalem at about the feast of the Pass- 
over, there were no less than throe mil- 
lions of people in the city, and this great 
mulUtude greatly deepened the calami- 
ties arising from the siege, Joseplius also 
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and were confounded, ^ because that 
every man heard them speak in his 
own language. 

7 And they were all amazed, and 
marvelled, saying one to another, 

a or, ti ouUcd m ‘mind. 

mentions an instance where great multi- 
tudes of Jew's from other nations w'cre 
present at the feast of Pentecost. Jewish 
War, b n. ch. in. $ 1. 

6. When this was noised abroad. When 
the rumour of tins remarkable transaction 
was spread, as it naturally would be 
without delay IF Were conj minded, o-ui/f- 

Were violently moved and agi- 
tated ; W’ere amazed, and astonished at 
the remarkable occurrence. If Evmyman 
heaid them speak, Ac. Though the mul- 
titude spoke different tongues, yet they 
now heard Galileans use the language 
which they had learned m foreign na- 
tions. IF His own language. Bis own 
dialect, Bis own idiom, whether 

It was a foreign language, or wheiher it 
was a modification of tlio Hebrew. The 
word may mean either, but il is probable 
that tlie foreign Jews would greatly mo- 
dify the Hebrew, or coulorm almost en 
tirely to the language spoken in the coun- 
try where they lived. — Wo may remark 
here, that this efiect on the first descent 
of tlie Holy Ghost was not jieculiar to that 
time. A work of grace on the hearts of 
men in a revival of religion will always 
be noised abroad. A miutilude will come 
together, and God often, as ho did here, 
makes use of this motive to bring them 
under the influence of religion. Curiosity 
was the motive hero, and it was the occa- 
sion of their being broug^ht under the in- 
fluence of the truth, and of the ednvor- 
sion. In thousands of cases, this has oc- 
curred since. The effect of what they 
saw was to confound them. They made 
no complaint at fiml of the irregularity 
what was done, but were all amazed pd 
overwhelmed. So the cfleci of a revival 
of religion is often to convince the multi- 
tude that it is indeed a work of the Holy 
One ; to amaze them by the display of hi 
power; and to mlence opposition and 
cavil by the manifest presence and the 
pow’er of God. A few after wards began 
to cavil (ver. 13), as some will always do 
in a revival; but the mas* were con- 
vinced, as will be the tase always, that 
this was a mighty display of the tJowc*r of 
God. 

7. Oalileani f Inhabitants of Galilei, 
It was remarkable that they slwuld siioak 
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Behold, are not all these which our own tongue, wherein we were 
speak, Galileans 1 ® born \ 

8 And how hear we every man in 9 Parthians, and Medes, and 


in this manner, because, (1 ) They were 
proverbially imorant, rude, and uncivil- 
ized. Johni 46. Hence the term Gah'Zean 
was used as an expression of the deepest 
reproach and contempt. Mark xiv. 70. 
Jonn vu 52 . (2 ) Their dialect was pro- 
verbially barbarous and corrupt Mark 
xiv. 70 Matt Xxvu 73. They were re- 
garded as an outlandish people, imac- 
quamied witix other nations and lan- 
guages, and hence the amazement that 
they could address them in the refined lan- 
guage of other people. Their native ig- 
norance was the occasion of making the 
miracle more striking. The native weak- 
ness and inability of Christian ministers 
makes the grace and glory of God more 
remarkable in the success of the gospel 
“We have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels, that the excellency of the power 
may be Of God, and not of us ” 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
The success which God Often grants to 
those who arh of slender endowments 
and of little learning, though blessed with 
a humble and pious heart, is Often amaz- 
ing to the men of tlie world. God has 
chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise. 1 Cor i 27. This 
should leach us that no talent or attain- 
ment IS too humble to be employed for 
mighty purposes, in its proper sphere, m 
the kingdom of Christ, and that pious ef- 
fort may accomplish much, may awe and 
amaze the world, and then burn in hea- 
ven with increasing lustre for ever ; while 
pride, and learning, and talent may blaze 
uselessly among men, or kindle up the 
worst passions of our nature, and then be 
extinguished in eternal night. 

8. WherCm we were bom ? That is, as 
Wo say, m our naiive language; that 
which is spoken where w^o wore hofn. 

9. Patmans, &:c. To show the surpri- 

S extent and power of this miracle 
e enumerates the different nations 
that were represented then at Jerusalem. 
In this way the number of languages 
which the apostles spoke, and the extent 
of the miracle, can be ascertained. The 
enumeration of these nations begins at 
th<>> east, and proceeds to the west Par- 
thians mean those Jews, or proselytes, 
who dwelt ill Parl/ua. This country was 
a pari of Persia, and was situated^ be- 
tween the Persian gulf and the Tigris 
on the west, and the river Indus on the 
fait- To the south it was bounded by 
c3 


the desert of Caramania, and il had Me- 
dia On the north. Their empire lasted 
about four hundred years, and tliey were 
much distinguished foJr their manner of 
fighting. They usually fought on horse- 
back, and when appearing to retreat, <hs- 
charged their arrows with great execution 
behind them. They were a part of the 
vast Scythian horde of Asia, and disputed 
the empire of tlie east with the Romans. 
The language spoken there was that of 
Persia, and in ancient writers, Partkia 
and Persia often mean the same countiy. 

IT Medes, Inhabitants of M&dia. This 
country was situated north of Parthia, 
and south of the Caspian sea. It was 
about the size of Spain, and was one 
of the nchest parts of Asia. In the Serxp- 
tures it is called Madai. Gen. x. 2. The 
Medes are often mentioned, frequently in 
connexion with the Persians, with whom 
they were often connected under the 
same government. 2 Kings xvii. 6 ; xviii. 
11. Esther!. 19. Jer. xxv. 25. Dan. v. 28. 
VI. 8; ix. 1. Esther i- 3. 14. 18. Dan. viii. 
20. The language spoken here was also 
that of Persia. In this whole region many 
Jews remained after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity* who chose not to return with iheir 
brethrien to the land of their fathers. 
From the descendants of these probably 
were those who were now asaemblOd 
ftrom those places at Jerusalem. IT Edam^ 
ifes Elam is often mentioned in the Old 
Testament. The nation was descended 
from Elam, the son of Shem. Gen. x. 22- 
It is mentioned as being in alliance with 
Amrapbel, the king of Shinaf, dnd Arioch, 
king of Ellasar, and Tidal, king of nations 
Gen. XIV. 1. Of thOsO nanons itt alliance 
ChedorlaOmer, king of Elam, was the 
chief ver. 4. See also Ezra ii 7 ; viii. 7 
Neh. vii. 12. 34. Isa. xi. 11 ; xxi 2; xxii. 
6, <Ssc. They are mentioned as a part of 
the jpersian empire, arid Daniel is said 
to iiave resided at Shushan, which is in 
(he province of Elam- Dan. viii. 2. The 
Greeks and Romans gave to tins country 
the name of Ehjmais- It is now called 
Kusisldn, It was bounded by Persia on 
the oast; by Media on the north ; by Ba- 
bylonia on the west ; and by the Persian 
gulf on the south. Tlie Elamites were 
a warlike people, and celebrated for the 
use of the DOW. Isa. xxii. 6. Jer, xiix. 85. 
The language of this people was of course 
the Persian. Its capital mman, called 
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Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and in Judea, and Cappa- 

by the Greeks Susa, was much celebrat 
€d% It IS sa»d to have been fifteen miles 
m circumference; and was adorned with 
the celebrated palace of Ahasuerus. The 
inhabitants still pretend to show there the 
tomb of the prophet Daniel. IT Mesopota.- 
mia. This name, which is Greek, signi- 
fies between the i ivers / that is, the region 
lying between the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris. In Hebrew it was called Aram- 
Naharaim ; that is, Aram, or Syria ^ the 
two rivers. It was also called Jradan 
Aram, the plain of Syria. In this region 
were situated some important places 
mentioned in the Bible ; — Ur oj the Chal- 
dees, the birth-place of Abiaham (Gen. 
xi. 27, 28) ; Haran, where Tera?i stopped 
on his journey and died (Gen xi 31.32); 
Carchemisk (2Chron. xxxv 20); Hena (2 
Kings XIX. 13) ; Sepharvam (2 Kings 
xvii. 24). This region, knowm as Meso- 
potamia, extended between the two rivers 
from their sources to Babylon on the 
south. It had on the north Armenia, on 
the west Syria, on the east Peraia, and on 
the south Babylonia. It was an extensive, 
level, and' fertile country. Tlie languago 
spoken here was probably the Syrmc, 
Witii perhaps a mixture of the CJialdee^ 
f In Judea. This expression has greatly 
perplexed commentators. It has been 
thought difficult to see, why Judea should 
be mentioned, as if it w-ere a matter of 
fitirprise that they could speak in this lan- 
^age. Some have supposed an error in 
the manuscripts, and have proposed to 
read Armenia, or India, or Lydia, or Idu- 
mm, &c. But all this has been without 
any authority. Others have supposed that 
the language of Galilee was so difierent 
from that of the other parts of Judea, as to 
render it remarkable that they could 
speak that dialect. But this is an idle 
supposition. This is one of the many in- 
stances ifi which commentators have per- 

K d themselves to very little purpose. 

recorded this as any other fuslormn 
would have done. In running over the 
languages which they spoke, he enume- 
rated this as a matter of course, not that it 
was remarkable simply that they should 
sneak the language of Mea, but that they 
should speak so many, meaning about the 
same by it as if he hod said they spoke 
every language in the world. Just as if a 
similar miracle were to occur at this 
lime among an assembly of native Eng- 
lishmen and foreignom. In describing ft, 
nothing would be more natural than to 
say, they spoke French, and Gorman, and 


docia, in Pontus, and Asia, 

10 Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in 

Spanish, and English, and Italian, &c. In 
this there would be nothing remarka- 
ble, except that they spoke so many Ian- 
gauges IT Cappadocia. This was a region 
of Asia Minor, and w^as bounded on the 
east by Armenia, on the north by PontTiS 
and the Euxine sea, west by Lycaoma, 
and south by Cilicia. The language 
which w’as spoken here is not certainly 
Imown. It was probably, however, a 
mixed dialect made up of Greek and Sy- 
riac, perhaps the same as their neigh- 
bours, the Lycaonians. Actsxiv.il. 'This 
place W'as formerly celebrated for ini- 
quity, and IS mentioned in Greek writers 
as one of the three eminently wicked 
places, whose name began ynth C. The 
others w’cre Crete (Comp. Titus i. 12), and 
Cilicia After its conversion to the Chris- 
tian religion, however, it produced raapy 
eminent men, among whom were Gregory 
Nyssqn, and Basil the Great. It was one 
of the places to which Peter directed an 
epistle. 1 Pet i 1 IT la Eontus. This 
was another province of Asia Minor, and 
wus situated north of Cappadocia, and 
vvas bounded w’cst by Faphlngonm. Poii- 
tus and Cappadocia under the Komans 
constituted one province. This wms one 
of the places to which the apostle Peter 
directed his enisilc. 1 Pet, i. 1. This 
was ihe birthplace of Aqiula, one of the 
companions of Paul Acts xviii. 2 18.26. 
Rom. XVI. 3. 1 Cor. xvi. 19.* 2 Tim. iv. 19, 
IT And Asia. Ponlua, and Cappadocia, 
&c. were parts of Asia. But the word 
Asia IS doubtlo.ss used hero to denote th© 
regions or provinces west of those, which 
are not particularly enumerated. 
it is used Ads vi. 9 ; xvi. 0 ; xx. Ifi. The 
capital of this region was Ephesus. ^?!ce 
also 1 Pet. i. 1. This region wai firo- 
quently called Ionia, and was afterwards 
the seat of the seven churches in Asia* 
Rev. i. 4. 

10. Phn/gia and Pamphylia. These 
were also iw'o provinecM of* Asia Minor, 
Phrygia was surrounded by Galatia, Cap- 
padocia, and PiHidia. Pamphylia was on 
the Mediierranean* and was hmmded 
north by Pisidia. The language of all 
these places was doubtless the Cmk, 
more or less pure, If In Egypt. Thw 
was that extensive cmimry, well known, 
on the south of the Meditt'rranean, wa- 
tered by the Nile. It extemls fiOD mites 
from north to wmih, and from ICX) lo ISO 
east and west The language uted there 
was tUo Cmfio. At present the Ambie 
is spoken, vast numbeiw of Jews dwelt 
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Eg-ypt, and in the parts of Libya 11 Cretes and Arabians, we do 
about Gyrene, and strangers of hear them speak in our tongues® 
Rome, Jews and proselytes, the wonderful works of God. 

a lCor.l2.10iJ8. 


in Egipt; and many from that country 
would be present at the great feasts at 
Jerusalem. Xn this country the first trans- 
lation of the Old Testament was made, 
which IS now called the Scptuagint. 
IF In the parts of Libya, Libya is a gene- 
ral name for Africa, it properly denoted 
the region which was near to Egypt ; but 
the Greeks gave the name to all Africa. 
IT Ahom Cyi ene. This was a region about 
500 miles west of Alexandria in Egypt 
It was also called Fentapolis, because 
there were in it five celebrated cities. 
This country now belongs to Tripoli 
Great numbers of Jews resided hero. A 
Jew of this place, Simon by name, was 
compelled to bear our Saviour’s cross 
alter him to the place of crucifixion. 
Matt xxvii. 32. Luke xxiii. 26. Some of 
the Cyrenians are mentioned among the 
earliest Christians. Acts xi 20, xiii. 1. 
The la.nguage which they spoke is not 
certainly known. 11 ^irargei s rf Rome. 
Tins literally means “Romaiis dwelling, or 
tarrying,” 1 e at Jerusalem. It may mean 
eilhor that they w’ere permanently fixed, 
or only tar rynig at Jerusalem oIsttjSvi- 
Po/w^io( They were doubile&s 
Jews who had taken up their residence in 
Italy, and had come to Jerusalem lo at- 
tend the great leasts. Tlie language 
which liiey spoke was the Latin Gieat 
numbers of Jews were at that tune dwell- 
ing at Rome Josephuh says that there 
were eight .synagogues there. The Jews 
are oficn montionod by the Roman wri- 
tei-s. There was a Jewish colony across 
the Tiber from Rome. When Judea was 
oorK|Uorod, about sixty y oare befim^ Christ, 
vast numbers of Jew’s were taken cap- 
tive and carried to Romo. But they had 
much difilcuUy in managing them as 
slaves. They pertinaciously adhered to 
their religion, observed the Sabbath, and 
refuflod to join in the idolatrous rites of 
the Romans. Hence they wmro freed, 
and lived by tliemselves across the Tiber, 
f Native born Jews, or doscond- 
anll of Jewish families. I Prasehfes. 
Those who had been converted to the 
Jewish religion from among the Gentiles. 
The great zeal of the Jews to make pro* 
aelytcH is mentioned by our Saviour as 
one of the peculiar charamenstics of tlio 
Pharisees. Matt. xxiu. 15. Somo have 
supposed that the exprnsHiori Jm» and 
promlytm refers lo the Ronnns only. 


jBut it is more probable that reference is 
made to all those that are mentioned. It 
has the appearance of a hurried enume- 
ration,- and the writer evidently men- 
tioned them as they occurred to his mmd, 
just as we would in giving a rapid ac- 
count of bo many different nations. 

11. Cretes. Crete, now colled Candia, 
is an island in the Mediterranean, about 
200 miles in length and 50 m breadth, 
about 500 miles southwest of Constanti- 
nople, and about the same distance west 
of Syria or Palestine. The climate is 
mild and delightful, the sky unclouded 
and serene. % some this island is sup- 
posed to be the Caphlor of the Hebrews. 
Gen. X. 14. It is mentioned m tlie Acts 
as the place touched at by Paul. Acts 
■ xvii. 7, 8. 13. This was the residence 
f Titus, who w’as left there by Paul to 
tei in order the things that were wanting, 
&c Titus 1 . 5. The Cretans among the 
jlrcolts were famous for deceit and false- 
loo'l Titus 1 . 12, 13. The language 
spoken there was probably the Greek. 

1 Arabians. Arabia is the great penin- 
ula which is bounded north by part of 
>yna, east by the Euphrates and the Fer- 
.lan gulf, south by the Indian ocean, and 
west by the Red sea It is often men- 
tioned m the Scriptures; and there vrere 
doubtless there many Jewg. The lan- 
guage spoken there w’as the Arabic. IT In 
vtr tongues. The languages spoken by 
the apostles could not have been less 
thanjieven or eight, besides different dia 
lecls of the same languages. It is not 
certain that the Jews present from foreign 
nations spoke those languages perfectly ; 
but they had doubtless so used them as to 
make thorn the common tongue in which 
they conversed. . No mirame could be 
moro decided than this There was no 
way m which the apostles could impose 
>n them, and make them siwpose they 
ipoke foreign languages, if fnoy really 
did not; for those foreigners were abun- 
dantly able to determine that. It may be 
remarked that this miracle had most ira 
portant effects besides that witnessed on 
the day of Pentecost The gospel would 
bo carried by those who wore converted 
to all those ])laccs; and the wayw’ould 
he prepared for the labours of the apos- 
tles there. Accordingly, most of these 
places became afiorwards celebrated by 
the ostablwliment of Christian churches 
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12 And they were all amazed, 
and were in doubt, saying one ti 
another, What “ meaneth this 1 

ac,n.20. 

and the conversion of great multitudes tc 
the Christian faith. IT The wonderful 
works of Ood> TK fAsyoiXhx rov Qtov, The 
things of God ,* that is, the great 
that God had done in the gift of 
his ; m his raising him from the dead 
m his miracles, ascension, &o. Comp 
Luke 1.49. Ps. Ixxi. 19 ^ xxvii 7; Ixvi. 3^ 
xcii. 5 ,• civ. 24, &c. 

12. Were in doubt This expression, 
JjUTTo^ovjV) denotes a state of hesitancy or 
anxiety about an event tt is applied to 
those who are travelling, and are ignorani 
of the way, Or who hesitate about the 
road. They were all astonished at this 
they (lid not know how to understand it 
or explaan it, until some of them supposed 
It was merely the effect of new wine. 

13. Others mocking, said. The word 
tendered “mocking” means to cavd, to 
deride. It occurs m the New Testament 
but in one other place. Acts xvii 32. 
“ And when they heard of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, some mocked.” This 
was an effect that was not confined to 
the day Of Pentecost. There has been 
seldom a revival of religion, a remarkable 
manifestation of the power of the Holy 
Spmt, that has not given occasion for pro- 
fane mockery and mernment. One cha- 
racteristic of wicked men is to deride 
those things which are done to promote 
their own welfare. Ilonce the Saviour 
himself was mocked ,* and the effbrts of 
Christians to save othem have been the 
suhjact of derision. Deusion, and mock- 
ery, and a jeer, have been far more of 
lectual m deterring men from becoming 
Christians than any attempts at sober 
argument God will treat men as they 
treat him. Ps xvni. 20. And hence he 
says to the wicked, “Because I have 
called and ye refused — but ye have 
«ct at nought ray counsel, X also will 
laugh at your calamity, 1 will mock w’hon 
y^aur fear cometh.'* Prov. i. 24—26 ' 
tT These men are full of new wine. ThesO 
men are drunk. ' In such times men will 
have some way of accounting for the 
efibets of the gospel j and the way is 
commonly about as wise and rational as 
this. “To escape the absurdity of ac- 
knowledging their owm ignorance, they 
adopted tho theory that sfrong drink can 
tmm tewgt/ogifs.”— -Dr. McLeiland. In 
fnodem times it has been Uhnal to deno- 
tiinat© such scenes fanalieism, or wild- 
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13 Others, mocking, said, These 
men are full of new wine. 

14 But Peter, standing up with 


fire, or enthusiasm. When men fad iJ: 
argument, it is common to attempt to con* 
fute a doctrine or bring reproach upon a 
transaction by “ giving it an ill name ” 
Hence the names Puritan, Quaker, Me- 
thodist, &c. were at first gi'ven in deri- 
sion, to account lor some remarkable ef- 
fect of religion on the w’orld. Comp. 
Matt. xi. 19 John vii. 20, viii. 48. And 
thus men endeavour to trace revivals td 
ungoverned and heated passions ; and 
they are legarded by many as the meie 
oflipring of fanaticism Ine friends of 
revivals sliould not bo discouraged l)y 
this ; but should remember that the very 
fimt revival of religion was by many sup- 
posed to be the effect of a di unken fwlic. 
IT New wine, j-x'.yxoos. This word pro^ 
perly means the juice of the grace winch 
distils before a prCSsmo is applied, and 
called must It w’as sweet wine ; and 
hence tho word in Greek meaning sweet 
was given to it Tho ancients, it is said, 
had the art of jaescrvmg ihcir new wine 
with the pocul t.r fiavour before fin men- 
tation for a considerable time, ami were 
in the habit of drinking it in tlio morning. 
See Hotaco, Sut b. ii. iv, i^weet wine, 
which was probably the same os that 
mentioned here, is aUo mentioned in the 
Old Testament, Tsa. xhx. 26. Amos ix. 13. 

14. But Peter. This was in accordmicls 
with the natural temperament of Pet<*r 
Hb was bold, forward, ardent; and ho 
rose now to defend the apoailos of Jesus 
■Jihnsi, and Christ hmisclfi from an injti* 
rious charge. Not daunted by ritliculo 
jv opposition, he iclt thul: now w^ns ilm 
irno for preaching the gospel to the 
ifowd that had been asHcmblcd by cun'* 
3.sity. JVo ridicule slioUlil dekT Chiis- 
lans from an honest iivowul of their opi- 
nions, and a defence? of the operations of 
[ho Holy Spirit. If IViV/i the dcmi. Mat- 
thias was now one of tho apostb’s, and 
now a]mcar(Hl as one of tho witnowes tbr 
the truth. They probably fdl nttmo. apil 
took iiart in tho dihcoumcu roHstbly 
began to diseourHo, and cithern alf 
together in different IirnguagOH, or 
succeeded anotfum. If Tn mm of Jude4* 
Men who nro Jevv.s; that is, Jew’s by 
birth. I’ho original do<« not memi that 
they were permanent dwellew in Jndm, 
but that they wore Jews, of Jewish ft* 
miUes. Literally, “ men, Jw».” If And 
all ye Omt dwell, 4*c. All oiheri bealdtl 
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the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
said unto them, Ye men of Judea, 
and dll yt that dwell at Jerusalem, 
be this known unto you, and hear- 
ken to my words : 

native-born Jews, whether proselytes or 
strangers, who were abiding at Jerusa- 
lem. This comprised, ofcoui-se, the whole 
assembly, and was a respocttul and con- 
ciliatory introduction to his discourse 
Though they had mocked them, yet he 
treated them with respect, and did not 
render railing for railing (1 Pet iii 9), but 
sought to convitice them of iheir error 
IT Be this knomn^ &c. Peter did not inti- 
mate that this was a doubtful matter, oi 
one that could not be explained. His ad- 
dress was respectful, yet firm. He pro- 
ceeded calmly to show them their error. 
When the enemies of religion deride us 
or the gospel, we should answer them 
kindly and respectfully, yet firmly. We 
should reason with them coolly, and con- 
vince them of their error Frov. xv. 1. In 
this case Peter acted on the principle 
which he afterwards enjomed on all. 1 
Pet. lii 15, ‘‘Be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is m you, with 
meekness and fear.” The design of Pe- 
ter was to vindicate the conduct of the 
apostles from the loproach of intoxicat on. 
to show that this could be no other than 
the work of God ; and to make an appli- 
cation of the truth to his hearers. This 
he did, (1.) By showing that this could not 
be reasonably supposed to be the effect 
of new wine, ver. 15. (2.) That it had 
been expressly predicted in the wntmp 
of the Jewish prophets, ver, 1S~21. (3.) 
By a calm argument, proving the resur- 
rection and ascension of Christ, and show- 
ing thafthis also was in accordance with 
the Jewish Scriptures, ver. 22—35. We 
are not to suppose that this was the whole 
of Peter’s discourse? but that these wore 
the topics on which he insisted, and the 
main pointe of his argument. 

1 5. For these are not, drunken, &c The 
word thm here includes Peter himself, 
m well as the others. The charge doubt- 
less extended to all. IT The fMrd hour of 
the da^. The Jews divided their day into 
twelve' oqnul parts, reckoning from sun- 
rise to sunset. Of course the hours were 
longer in the summer than in the winter. 
The third hour would answer to our nmo 
o’clock in the morning. The reasons why 
it was so improbable that they should^ be 
trunk at that time were the following. 


15 For these are not drunken, as 
ye suppose, seeing ® it is but the 
third hour of the day. 

16 But this is that which was & 
spoken by the prophet Joel : 

a 1 Th.5.7. b Joel 2 2P,32. 

(1 ) It was the hour of mormng worship, 
or sacrifice. It was highly improbable, 
that at that early hour tney would be in- 
toxicated. (2.) It was not usual for even 
drunkards to become drunk in the day- 
umc. 1 Thess. v. 7. “ They that be drunk- 
en, are drunken in the night” (3.) The 
charge w^as, that they had become drunk 
with wine Ardent spirits, or alcohol, 
that curse of our times, was unknovra. 
It was very improbable that so much ot 
the weak wine commonly used in Judea, 
should have been taken at that early hour 
as to produce intoxication. (4.) It was 
a regular practice with the Jews, not to 
eat or drink any thing until after the third 
hour of the day, especially on the Sab- 
bath, and on all festival occasions. Some- 
times this abstinence was maintained un- 
til noon. So universal was this custom, 
that the apostle could appeal to it with 
confidence, as a full refutation of the 
charge of drunkenness at that hour. Even 
the intemperate were not accustomed tc 
drink before that hour. The following 
testiraomes on this subject from Jewish 
writers, are from Lightfoot. “ This was 
ho custom of pious people m ancient 
'iraes, that each one should offer his 
morning prayers with additions in tlie sy- 
nagogue, and then return homo and take 
refreshment” Maimonides, Shabb, ch. 30. 

“ They remained in the synagogue until 
the sixth hour and a half, and then each 
one offered the prayer of the Mmcha, be- 
fore he returned home, and then he ate*” 
The fourth is the jhour of repast, when 
all eat.” One of the Jewish writers says, 
that the difference between thieves and 
honest men might be known by the fact 
that the former might be seen in the 
morning at the fourth hour, eating and 
sleeping, and holding a cup in hisliand 
But for those who made pretensions to re- 
ligion, as the apostles did, such a thing 
was altogether improbable. 

16. This IS that This is the fulflmmi 
►f that, or this was predicted. This was 
Lhe second part of Peter’s argument, to 
foow tliat this was in accordance with 
the predictions m llicir own Scriptures. 

H By (he prophet JoeL Jool ii. — 32, 
This is not quoted literaUy, either from 
the Hebrew or the Septuagmt The sub* 
itance however is preserved. 
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17 And it shall come to pass in 
the last days, (saith God,) I will 

17- It shall come to pass^ It shall hap- 
pen, or shall occur. IT In the last days, 
Heb. Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, afier 


pour out ® of my Spirit upon all 

o la 44 3. Eze.36.2Y. 


my 

Spirit, The expression ih Hebrew Is, “ 1 
will pour out my Spirit.” The word 
diese things, or afterwards. The expres- pour is commonly applied to water, or to 


Bion the last days, however, occurs fre- 

r atly in the Old Testament. Gen. xlix. 

Jacob called his sons, that he might 
tell them what should happen to them in 
the last days, i. e. m future times. Heb. in 
after times. Micah iv. 1. “In the last days 
(Heb. m after times) the mountain of the 
Lord’s house,” &c. Isa, ii. 2, “ In the last 
days the mountain of the Lord’s house 
shall be estabhshed in the tops of the 
mountains,” &c. The expression then 
properly denoted the future times in gene- 
ral. But, as, die coming of the Messiah was 
to the eye of a Jew the most important 
ev«nt in the coming ages, the great, glo- 
rious, and crowning scene in all that vast 
futurity, the phrase came to be regarded 
as properly expressive of that. And they 
spoke of future times, and of the last 
times, as the glad period which should 
be crowned and honoured with the pre- 
sence and triumphs of the Messiah. It 
stood m opposition to the usual denomi- 
nation of earlier times. It was a phrase 
in contrast with the days of the patriarch, 
the kings, die prophets, <fec. The last 
days, or the closing period of the world, 


hlood, to pour it out, or to shed il, Isa 
Ivii. 6 to tears, to pour them out, i e. to 
weep, &c. Fs. xlii. 4. 1 Sam. i. 15. It is 
applied to W’ater, to wine, or to blood, in 
the New Testament. Matt. ix. 17. Rev 
XVI. 1. Acts xxii. 20. “ The blood of thy 
martyr Stephen was shed ” It conveys 
also the idea of communicating largely, or 
freely, as water is poured freely from a 
fountain Til us lii. 5, 6, The renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us 
abundantly . Thus Job xxxvi 27, " They 
(the cloudfe) pour down ram according to 
the vapour thereof” Isa. xliv. 3, “ I will 
pour w’-ater on him that is thirsty ” xlv. 8, 
“ Let the skies pour down righteousness.” 
Mai, ill. 10, “I will pour you out a bless- 
ing.” It IS also applied to fury and 
anger, when God intends to say tfiat ho 
will not spare, but will signally punish 
Ps. Ixix. 24 Jer x. 25. It is not uidr© 
quently applied toihe Spirit Piov. i 23. Isa- 
xliv. 3. Zaeh xii 10 And ihen it moans 
that ho will bestow lai go mcasuros of spi- 
ritual influences. A® “to Spiiit renovis 
and sanctifies men, so to pour out the Spi- 
rit IS to grant freely his mfluonccB to ro 


were the days of the Messiah. It does not new and sanctify the soul IT My Spint 
appear from this, and it certainly is not The Spirit hero denotes the durtl porHon 
implied in the expression, that they sup- of the Trinity, promised by the Saviour, 
posed the world would then come to an and sent to finish his work, and apply it to 
end. Their views were just the contrary, men. The Holy Spirit is rogard<*u ns the 
They anticipated a long and glorious source, or conveyer of all the blessings 
time, under the domimon of the Messiah, which Christians experience. Hence he 
and to this expectation they were led by renews the heart John iii. t), 6. He is the 
the promise that his kingdom should be source of all proper feelings and princi- 
for ever? that of the increase ofhis govern- ptes in Christians, or ho produces the 
ment there should be no end, <&c. This Christian graces. Gal. v. 22—25. Titus iii. 
expression was understood by the writers 5—7. The spread and success of the gos- 
of the New Testament as referiing im- pel is attributed to him. Isa. xxxii. 15 , 16 . 
doubtedly to the times of the gospel And Miraculous gifts are (raced to him ; enpo 
hence they often used it as denoting cially the various gifts with which the 
that the time of the expected Messiah early Christians were endowed I Cor, 
had come, but not to imply that the world xii. 4—10. The promise that he v\Hniid 
was drawing near to an end. Heb. i. 2, pur out his spirit, means that he would 
" God hath spoken in these last days by m the time of the Messiah, a largo 

his Son ’ 1 Pet. I 20, « Was maniiested measure of those infiucnocs, nhich it wa« 
injthese last times for you.” 2 Pot lii. 3. his peculiar province to eommunicato to 


1 Pet i. 5. 1 John ji, 18. ** Little children 
it is the last time ” &cl Judo 1 8. The ex- 
pression the last day, is applied by our Sa- 
viour to the resurrection and the day of 
judgment John vl 39, 40. 44, 45 ; xi.24 ; 
XU. Here the expression means simply 


men. A part of them were comraiinl 
cated on tho day of Pentecost in the ml 
raculous endowment of the fiower of 
speaking foreign lauguagei, in the win* 
dom of the aiiostloi, and m the conve^ 
sionof tho three thousand. H tipon Ml 


in Uwm future limes, when the Messiah , flesh. Tlmwordfleskhom mmmjwrsmSf 
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flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your 

or men. See Note, Rom. i. 3. The word all 
here does not mean every individual, but 
every clasfi or rank of men. It is to be h^ 
mited to the cases specified immediately. 
The influences were not to be confined to 
any class, but to be communicated to all 
kinds of persons, old men, youth, servants, 
&c. Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 1--4. IT And your 
sons and your daughters. Your children. It 
would seem, however, that females shared 
m the remarkable influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Philip, the Evangelist, had four 
daughters which did prophesy. Acts xxi. 
9. ft is probable also that the females of 
the church of Corinth partook of this gift, 
though they were forbidden to exercise it 
in public 1 Cor. xiv, 34. The office of 
prophesying, whatever was meant by that, 
was not confined to the men among die 
Jews. Ex. XV. 20, Miriam, the pro- 
phetess, took a timbrel,” &c. Judg. iv. 4, 
“ Deborah, a prophetess, judged Israel.” 
2 Kings xxii. 14. See also Luke ii. 36, 
‘There was one Anna, a prophetess,” 
dec. V Shall prophesy. The word pro- 
phesy IS used in a great variety of senses. 
(1.) It means to predict, or foretel future 
events. Matt. xi. 13 ; xv, 7. (2 ) To divine, 
to conjecture, to declare as a prophet 
might. Matt. xxvi. 68, “Prophesy who 
smote thee.” (3 ) To celebrate the praises 
of God, being under a divme influence 
Luke i. 07. This seems to have been a 
considerable part of the employment in 
the ancient schools of the prophets. 1 Sam 
X. 5 ; XIX. 20 ; xxx. 15. (4 ) To teach — as no 
small part of the office of the prophets was 
to teach the doctrines of religion. Matt, 
vn. 22, “ Ilave wo not prophesied in thy 
name ?” (6.) It denotes then, in general, 
to smak under a divine infimnce, whether 
in loretcllmg future events ,* in celebrat- 
ing the praises of God; in instructing 
others in the duties of religion, or in 
speaking foreign languages under that in- 
jlmnce. In this last sense, the word is 
used m the New Testament, to denote 
those who wore miraculously endowed 
with the power of speaking foreign lan- 
guages. Acts xix. 6. The word is also 
used to denote teaching, or speaking in in- 
telligible language, in opposition to speak- 
ing a foreign longue. I Cor. xiv. 1 — 
5. In this place it means that they should 
speak under a divino influence, and is ipe- 
cMy applied to the^wer of speaking in 
a foreim tongue. ITTowr young men shall 
sm mslons. The will of God in former 
limes was communicated to the prophots 


young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams: 

in various ways. One was by iJisiona,tuid 
hence one of the most usual names of the 
prophets was seers. The name seer was 
first given to that class of men, and was 
superseded by the mme prophet 1 Sam. 
IX. 9, “He that is now called a prophet 
was before time called a SeerJ' ix. 11. 18, 
19. 2 Sam. xxi v. 11; xxix. 29, &c. This 
name was given from the manner in 
which the divine will was communi- 
cated, which seems to have been by 
throwing the prophet mto an ecstacy, and 
then by causing the vision, or the appear^ 
ance of the objects or events to pass before 
the mind. The prophet looked upon the 
passing scene, the often splendid diorama 
as it actually occurred, and recorded it as 
it appeared to his mind. Hence he re- 
corded rather the succession of images 
than the times in which they would oc- 
cur. These visions occurred sometimes 
when they were asleep, and sometimes 
during a prophetic ecstacy. Dan li. 28 
vu, 1, 2. 15 ; viii. 2. Ezek.xi.24 Gen. xv, 

1. Num. xii 6. Job iv. 13 ; vii. 14. Ezek. i 
1 ; viii. ,3. Often the prophet seemed to 
be transferred, or translated to another 
place from where he was ,* and the scene 
in a distant land or age passed before the 
mind. Ezek viii. 3; xl. 2 ; xi. 24. Dan. viii. 

2. In this case the distant scene or time 
passed before the prophet, and he record- 
ed It as It appeared to him. That this did 
not cease before the times of the gospel is 
evident. Acts ix. 10, “ To Ananias said 
the Lord in a vision,'' &c 12, “ And hath 
seen (i. c. Paul) m a vision, a man named 
Ananias,” &c i. e. Paul hath seen Ana- 
nias represented to him, though absent ; 
be has had an image of him coming in ty 
him Acts X. 3, Cornelius “ saw in a vi- 
sion evidently an angel of God coming to 
him,” &c. This was one of the modes by 
which in former times God made known 
his will, and the language of the Jews 
came to express a revelation m this man^ 
ner. Though there wore strictly no vt 
sions on the day of Pentecost, yet that was 
one scene under the great economy of the 
Messiah, under whimi God would make 
known his ivill m a manner as clear as he 
did to the ancient Jews. IF Your old mm 
shall dream dreams The will of God in 
former times was made known often in 
this manner ; and there are several in- 
stances recorded in which it was done 
under the gospel. God informed Abimo- 
lech in a dreaim thajt Sarah was the wife 
of Abraham. Gen. xx. 3. He spoke to 
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18 nd on my servants and o 
my handmaidens I will pour out, i 
those days, of my Spirit; and"the> 
shall prophesy ; 

ac.21.4,9,10. lCo’’.12-10. 

Jacol) in a dream, Gen. xxxi. 11 ; to La 
ban, XXXI. 24; to Joseph, xxxvii. 5; to th' 
butler and baker, xl. 5 ; to Pharaoh, xli. 
— ^7; to Solomon, 1 Kings iii. 5 ; to Daniel 
Dan. 11 . 3 ; vii. 1. It was prophesied by 
Moses that in this way God would make 
known his will. Num. xii. 6. It occurrec 
even m the times of the gospel. Matt, i 
20 Joseph was warned m a dream, ii 
12, 13. 19. 22. Pilate’s wife was also trou- 
bled in this manner about the conduct o 
the Jews to Christ. Matt xxvii 19. Ai 
this Was one way in which the will oj 
God was *ltnade known formerly to men 
so the expression here denotes simply tha 
his will should be made known; thatn 
should be one characteristic of the times 
of the gospel that God would reveal him 
self to man. The ancients probably had 
some mode of determining whether their 
dreams were divine cominunicaiions, or 
whether they were, as they are now, the 
mere erratic wanderings of the mind 
W’hen unrestrained and unchecked by 
the will. At present no confidence is to 
be put in dreams. 

18. Arid on my servants. The Hebrew 
in Joel 18 “ upon /Ae servants.” The Sep- 
tuagint and the Latin Vulgate, however, 
render it on my servants.” In Joel, the 
prophet would seem to be enumerating 
the different conditions and ranks of soci- 
ety, The influences of the Spirit w’ould 
be confined to no cla.ss ; fliey would de- 
scend on old and young, and even on ser- 
vants and handmaids. So the Chaldee 
Paraphrase understood it. But dio Sep- 
tuagiUt and Peter evidently understood 
't in the sense of servants of Ood ; as the 
worshippers of God are offon called ser-^ 
mnis m Ihe Scriptures. See Rom. i. 1. 
It is possible, however, that the Hebrew 
intended to refer to the servants of 
God. It is not “ upon your servants,” <fec. 
as in the former expression, ** your sons,” 
<Sec.; but the form is chan^d,‘‘* upon ser- 
vants and handmaids” The language, 
therefiire, wdl admit the construction of 
the Septuagint and of Peter ; and it W’as 
this variation in the Hebrew which sug- 
gested, doubtless, the mention of “my 
servants,” <fec. instead of your servants. 

H And handmaids. Female servants. The 
name is several times given to pious wo- 
men. Ps. Ixxxvi. IG; cxvi. 16. Luke i. 38, 
48. The meaning of this verse docs not 
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19 And I will show wonders in 
heaven above, and signs in the 
earth beneath ; blood, and fire, and 
vapour of smoke : 

materially differ from the former. In the 
times of the gospel, ihobe who were 
brought under its influence should be re- 
markably endowed with ability to do 
dare the, will of God. 

19, 20. I will show wonders. Literally, 
“I will give signs” S'wo-w The 

word in the Hebrew, mopketkmt 

means properly wonderful oc- 

currences ; miracles wrought by God ur 
his messengers. Exod iv 21; vii 3.9; 
Xl. 9. Dcut. IV. 34, &c. It IS the common 
word to denote a miracle, in the Old Tes- 
tament. Here it means, however, a per 
lentous appearance, a prodigy, a remarka- 
ble occurrence. It is commonly joined in 
the New Testament with the word«7gns, 
“signs and wonders.” Matt. xxiv. 24. 
Mark xm. 22. John iv. 48. In these places 
it does not of necessity mean muacles, 
but unusual and remarkable appearances. 
Here it is fixed to mean great and striking 
changes m the sky, the .sun, moon, &c. 
The Hebrew ns, “ 1 wull give signs m the 
heaven, ?md upon the earth.” Peter has 
quoted it according to the sense, and not 
ecording to the letter. The Septuagint 
3 here a litoral translation of the He- 
brew; and this is one of the instances 
whore the New Testament writers did 
not quote from either. 

Much of the difflcultj of interpreting 
these verses consists in fixing tlio proper 
meaning to the oxprcwion “that great 
and notable day ot the liord.” If it be 
limited to the day of Pentecost, it k cer- 
tain that no such everits occurriHi at that 
time. But there is, it is believed, no pro- 
priety m confining it to that time. The 
description here portainn to “the last 
days” (ver. 17), i, e. to llie whole of that 
period of duration, liowi'ver long, which 
w'tis known by the prophets m the last 
times. ’■J’lial period might ho extoiulod 
through many centuries; and during that 
period all these events w'oidd take place. 
The dayof the ford is the day wlurnGod 
ihall manfejl himself m a ptaailiar mau- 
ler; a day when hr shall so Htrikmgly bo 
soou^m his wonders and his jndgitnmm, 
that it may bo <‘nUed his day, Thtw it is 
applied to the day of judgment, as the 
lay of the Smi of nmn ; the day in which 
V will bo the great attractive object, and 
viU be signally glorified, Luke xvli 24 
Theii. v, 2. Fhik I 6. 2 Pet. hi. 12, ll 
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20 The ® sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood, 

<£Mar.l3.2l 2?etX1, IQ. 

© i suppose, “that notable day of the 
*jord” here denotes that future time 
ivhen jGrod shall manifest himself in judg- 
nent, then we are not to suppose that 
feter meant to say that these “ wonders” 
should take place on the day of Pente- 
cost, or had their fulfilment then, bid 
would occur under that ind^rdte period 
, called “ ike last days,'’ the days of the Mes- 
siah, and BEFORE that period was closed by 
the great day of the Lord. The gift of 
tongues was a partial fulfilment of the 
general prophecy pertaining to those 
times. And as the prophecy was thus 
pa? Lially fulfilled, it was a pledge that it 
would be entirely; and thus there was 
laid a foundation Tor the necessity of re- 
pentance, and for calling on the Lord in 
order to be saved. ir Blood. Blood is 
commonly used as an emblem of slaugh- 
ter, or of battle. IT Fire. Fire is also an 
image of war, or the conflagration of 
towns and dwellings in time of war. 
H Vapour of smoke. The word vapour, 
means commonly an exhalation 
from the earth, <!!fec easily moved from 
one place to another. Here it means 
jHeb. Joel) 7 ising columns, or pillars of 
smoke ; and is another image of the cala- 
mities of war, the smoke rising from burn- 
ing tovvns. It has almost always been 
customary m war 10 burn the towns of 
an enemy, and to render him as helpless 
as possible. Hence the calamities de- 
noted here are those represented by such 
scenes. To what particular scenes there 
is reference here, it may be impossible 
now to say. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that scenes of this kind occurred 
before tb© destruction of Jerusalem, and 
there is a striking resemblance between 
the description in Joel, and that by which 
our Saviour fbrefcels the destruction of 
Jerusalem. See Notes on Matt xxiv. 21 
.- 21 . , , 

20, The sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness. See Note, Matt xxiv. 29. The same 
images used here with reference to the 
S’ln and moon, are used also there. They 
occur not unfrequently. Mark xiiu 24. 
2 Pet. ill. 7 — 10. The shining of the sun 
ii an emblem of prosperity ; the with- 
di awing, or ©dipso, or setting of the sun 
is an emblem of calamity, and is often 
dms used in the Scriptures. Isa. lx- 20, 
Jer. xt 9* Ezek. xxxii. 7. Amps viii. 9. 
Eev. vh 12; viii 12; ix. 2; xvl 8. To 
wy that ftie sun is darkened, or turned 


before that great and notable daj 
of the Lord come ; 


into darkness, is an image of calamily 
and especially of the calamities of war ; 
when the smoke of burning cities rises to 
heaven, and obscures his light. This is 
not, therefore, to be takpn literally, nor 
does it afford any indication of what 
will be at the end of the world in regard 
to the sun. IT The moon into blood The 
word Hood here means that obscure, 
sanguinary colour which the moon has 
when the atmosphere is filled with smoke 
and vapour; and especially the lurid 
and alarming appearance which it 
assumes when smoke and flames are 
thrown up by earthquakes , and fiery 
eruptions. Rev. vi. 12, “And I beheld 
when he had opened the sixth seal, and 
lo, there was a, great earthqualce, and the 
sun became black as sackcloth of hair, 
and the moon became as blood.” Rev. 
viu. 8. In this place it denotes great ca* 
lamities. The figures used are indicative 
of wars, and conflagrations, and unusual 
prodigies of earthquakes. As these things 
are (Matt, xxiv.) applied to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; as they actually oc- 
curred previous to that event (see Notes, 
Matt, xxiv ) ; it may be supposed that flie 
prophecy m Joel had an immediate re- 
ference to that. The meaning of the quo- 
tation by Peter in this place, therefore, 
IS, tliat what occurred on the day of Pen- 
tecost, toas the beginning of the series <f 
wonders that was to take place dunng w 
times of the Messiah. It is not intimated 
that those scenes were to close, or to be 
exhausted in that age. They may pre- 
cede that great day of the Lord which is 
et to come m view of the whole earth. 

Thai great and noiaJbk day if the Lord* 
This is called the great day of the Lord 
because on that dsy he wiU be signally 
manifested, more impressively and strik- 
ingly than on other times. The word 
notable, means signal, illustrious, 

distinguished. In Joel the word is terri- 
ble, or fearful; a word applicable to days 
of calamity, and trial, and judgment. The 
Greek word here rendered notable, is also 
ill the Septuagint frequently used to do- 
note calamity, or times of judgment Deut 
X. 2L 2 Sam. vii. 23. This will apply to 
any day in which God signally maiufests 
himself; but particularly to h day when 
ho shall come forth to punish men, as at 
the destruction of Jei^usalem, or at the day 
of judgment The moaning js, that those 
wonders shoudd take place hefora th# 
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21 And it shall come to pass, that 

aP8.86.5. Ro.I0.13. ICor.1.2. He.4.16. 

distinraislied day should arrive when 
God sRpuld come forth in judgment 
21. Whosoever shall call. In the midsi 
of these wonders and dangers, whosoevei 
should call on the Lord should be deli 
vered (Joel). The name of the JLord is 
the same as the Lord himself. It is a 
Hebraism, signifying to call on tlie Lord 
Pst kxix. 6. Zech. xiii. 9. IT Shall be 
saved* In Hebrew, shall be delivered, 
i. e. from impending calamities. When 
they' threaten, and God is coming forth 
to judge them, it shall be that those who 
are characterized as those who call on 
the Lord, shall be delivered. This is 
equally true at all times. It is reraarka 
ble that no Christians perished in the 
siege of Jerusalem. Though more than 
a million of Jews perished, yet the fol- 
lowers of Christ who were there, having 
been warned by him, when they saw 
the signs of the Romans approaching, 
withdrew to JElia, and were preserved. 
So It shall be in the day of judgment. 
All whose character it has been that they 
called on God, will then be saved. While 
the wicked shall then call on the , rocks 
and the mountains to shelter them from 
the Lord, those who have invokea his 
favour and mercy shall then find deli- 
verance. The use which Peter makes 
of this passage is this: Calamities were 
dbout to come ; foe day of judgment was 
toproaching j thev were passing through 
me last days of the earth’s history; and 
therefore it became them to call on the 
name of foe Lord, and to obtain deliver 
ance firom the dangers which impended 
over foe guilty. There can be little doubt 
that Peter intended to apply this to the 
Messiah, and that by foe name of foe 
Lord he meant the Lord Jesus. See 
1 Cor. i. 2. Paul makes foe same use of 
the passage, expressly applying it to foe 
Lord Jesus Christ. Korn. x. 13, 14. In 
Joel, foe word translated Lord is JkHO- 
VAH, the incommunicahle and peculiar 
name of God ; and foe use of foe passage 
before us in foe New Testament, shows 
how foe apostles regarded the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and proves that they had no hesi- 
tation in applying to him names and attri- 
butes which could belong to no one but 
God. 

This verse teaches us, 1. That in pros- 
pect of foe judgments of God which are 
to come, we should make preparation. 
We shall be called to pass through foe 
rlosing scene of this earfo ; the time when 
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whosoever « shall call on the name 
of the Lord, shall be saved. 

the sun shall be turned into darkness, and 
the moon into blood, and when the great 
day of the Lord shall come. 2. It is easy 
to he saved. All that God requires of us 
is to call upon him, to pray to him, to ask 
him, and he will answer and save. If 
men will not do so easy a thing as to call 
on God, and ask him for salvation, it is 
obviously proper that they should be cast 
off. The terms of salvat-ion could not be 
made plainer or easier The offer is wide, 
free, universal, and there is no obstacle 
but what exists in the heart of the sinner. 
And from this part of Peter’s vindication 
of the scene on the day of Pentecost, we 
may learn also, 1. That revivals of reli- 
gion are to be expected as a part of foe 
history of the Christian church. He 
speaks of God’s pouring opt his Spirit, 
&c. as what was to take place in the last 
days, i e. m the indefinite and largo tract 
of time which was to come under the ad- ' 
ministration of the Messiah. His remarks 
are by no means limited to tho day of 
Pentecost. They are as applicable to 
future periods as to that time ; and wo 
are to expect it as a part of Christian hiS" 
lory, that the Holy Spirit will be sent 
down to awaken and convert men. 
2. This will also vindicate revivals from 
all fy© charges which have ever been 
brought against them. All the objections 
of irregularity, extravagance, wildfire, 
enthusiasm, disorder, <&c. which have 
been alleged against revivals m modern 
times, might have beep brought with 
equal propriety against tho scene on the 
day of Pentecost. Yet an apostle showed 
that that was in accordance with the pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament, and was 
an undoubted work of the Holy Spirit* 
If that work could bo vindicated, th©;i 
modem revivals may bo. Jf that W'M 
really liable to no objections on these ac- 
counts, then modem works of grace 
should not bo objected to lor tho same 
things, And if that excited deep inierost 
in the apostles ; if they felt deep eoncem 
to vindicate it from the charge brought 
against it, foen Christians and Christian 
ministers now should feel similar ioltei- 
ude to defend revivals, and not ho found 
imong their revilers, their ealumniatori, 
or their foes. There will be enomioi 
enough of foe work of the Holy Spirit 
without the aid of profesiod Christiana; 
and that man pmtmm no ©nviablo foot- 
ings or character who to found with tti« 
enemies of God and his Christ, in op|w»* 
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^2 Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by 
miracles “ and wonders and signs, 

aJao.U.lOfll. He.2 4. 


mg the mighty work of the Holy Spirit on 
the human heart. 

22. Ye men of Israel. Descendants of 
Israel, or Jacob, i. e. Jews. Peter pro- 
ceeds now to the third part of his argu- 
ment, to show that Jesus Christ had been 
raised up; and that the scene which had 
occurred was m accordance with his 
promise, was proof of his resurrection, 
and of his exaltation to he the Messiah ; 
and that, therefore, they should remnt 
for their great sm in having put their 
own Messiah to death. IT A man approved 
of God. A man who was shown or de- 
monstrated to have the approbation of 
God, or to have been sent by him. IT By 
miracles, and wonders, ana signs. The 
first of these words properly means the 
displays of power which Jesus made ; the 
second, the unusual or remarkable events 
which attended him; the third, the signs 
or proofs that he was from God. Toge- 
ther, they denote the array or series of 
remarkable works — raising the dead, heal- 
ing the sick, <fec which showed that Jesus 
was sent from God. The proof which 
they furnished that he was from God was 
this, that God would not confer such 
power on an impostor, and that therefore 
ne was what he pretended to be. IT Which 
God did by him. The Lord Jesus him- 
self often traced his power to do these 
things to his commission from the Father; 
but no did it in such a way as to show 
that he was closely united to him. John 
V. 19. 30. Peter here says that God did 
these works by Jesus Christ, to show that 
Jesus was truly sent by him, and that 
therefore he had the seal and attestation 
of God. The same thing Jesus himself 
said. John v. 36, <‘The work which the 
Fatlier hath given me to fimsh, the same 
works that 1 do, boar witness of me, that 
the Father hath sent me.” The great 
works which God has wrought in crea- 
tion, as well as in redemption, he is re- 
presented as having done by his Son. 
Heb. i. 2, “By whom also he made the 
worlds.” John i. 3. Col. i. 15—19. if In 
the midst of you. In your own land. It 
Is also probable that many of the persons 
present had been witnesses of his mira- 
cles* -As ye yourselves also know. They 
knew it either by having witnessed them, 
nr by the evidence which every where 
i^ohndod of the truth that he had 


which God did, by him, m the 
midst of you, as ye ^ yourselves 
also know : 

23 Him, being ® delivered by the 

b Jno.I5.24. c na.22.22, *24.44. c.3 18. 

wrought them. The Jews, even in the 
time of Christ, did not dare to call his 
miracles in question. John xv. 24, While 
they admitted the miracle, they attempted 
to trace it to the influence of Beelzebub. 
Matt. ix. 34. Mark iii. 22. So decided and 
numerous were the miracles of Jesus, 
that Peter here appeals to them as hav- 
ing been known by the Jews themselves 
to have been performed, and with a con- 
fidence that even they could not deny it 
On this he proceeds to rear his argument 
for the truth of his Messiahship. 

23. Him, being delivered. 'USorov^ This 
word, delivered, is used commonly of 
those who are surrendered or delivered 
into the hands of enemies or adversaries. 
It means that Jesus was surrendered, or 
given up to his enemies by those who 
should have been his protectors. Thus 
he was delivered to the chiefprieats. 
Mark x. 33. Pilate released Barabbas, 
and delivered Jesus to their will, Mark 
XV. 15. Luke xxm. 25 ; he was delivered 
unto the Gentiles, Luke xviii. 32; the 
chief-pnests. delivered him to Pilate, 
Matt xxvii. 2 ; and Pilate delivered him 
to be crucified, Matt xxvii 26. John xix- 
16. In this manner was the death of 
Jesus accomplished, by being surrendered 
from one tribunal to another, and one de- 
mand of his countrymen to another, until 
they succeeded m procuring his death. 
It may also be implied here that he was 
given or surrendered by God to the hands 
of men. Thus he is represented to have 
been given Iw God. John iii. 16. 1 John 
iv, 9, 10. The Synac translates this, 
“ Him, who was destined to this by the 
fiireknowledge and will of God, you deli- 
vered into the hands of wicked men,” &c. 
The Arabic, “ Him, delivered to you by 
the hands of the wicked, you received, 
and after you had mocked mm, you slew 
him.” IT By the determinate counsel The 
word translated determinate, e5§<£rjuiv>}, 
means, properly, that which is dj^ned, 
marked out, or bounded ; as, to mark out or 
define the boundary of a field, <fcc. See 
Rom, i. 1. 4. In Acts x. 42, it is translated 
ordained of God ; demtimUspurpom that 
it should be so, I e. that Jesus should be 
the judge of quick and dead. Luke xxii. 22, 
“The &)n ot man goeth as it is determin- 
ed of him,” i. e. as God has purposed or 
determined beforehand ftiat he should go. 
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determinate connsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God, ye have taken, and 


Acts xi. 29, “ The disciples .... determined 
ro send relief unto the brethren which 
dwelt in Judea,” i. e. they resolved or pur- 
posed beforehand to do it Acts xvii. 26, 
“God .... hath determined the times before 
appointed and fixed,” &c. In all these 
places there is the idea of a purpose, or 
intention, or plan implying intention, and 
marking out or fixmg the boundaries to 
some future action or event. The word 
implies that the death of Jesus was re- 
solved m by God before it took place. 
And this truth is established by ail the 
predictions made in the Old Testament, 
and by the Saviour himself God was 
not compelled to give up his Son. Tliere 
was no claim, on him for it. And he had 
a right, therefore, to determine vhen and 
how it should be done. The fact, more- 
over, that this was predicted, show’s that 
it was fixed or resolved on. IMo event 
can be foretold, evidently, unless it be 
certain that it will lake place. The event, 
therefore, must in some way be fixed or 
resolved on beforehand. IT Counsel. 

This word properly denotes pur- 
pose, decree, will It expresses the act of 
the mind m willing, or the purpose or de- 
sign which is formed. Here it means the 
purpose or will of God ; it was his plan 
or decree that Jesus should he delivered. 
Acts iv. 28, "For to do whatsoever thy 
hand and ihy ctrmsel erov) deter- 

mined before to be done.” Eph. i. 11, 
"Who worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will.” Heb. vi. 17, " God, 

willing.... to show the immutability 

of his counseV* See Acts xx. 27. 1 Cor. 
iv. 5, Luke xxiii. 51. The word here, 
tlierefore, proves that Jesus was deliver- 
ed by the deliberate purpose of God; 
that it was according to his previous in- 
tention and design. The reason why this 
was insisted on by Peter, was, that he 
might convince the Jews that Jesus was 
not delivered by weakness, or because he 
was unable to rescue himself Such an 
opinion would have been inconsistent 
with the belief that he was the Messiah. 
It was important, then, to assert the dig- 
nity of Jesus, and to show that his death 
was in accordance with the fixed design 
of God ; and therefore, that it did not 
interfere m the least with his claims to 
be die Messiah. The same tiling our Sa- 
viour has himself expressly affimed, John 
Xix. 10, 11 ; X. Id Matt xxvi 53, IT fore- 
kmmhdge^ This word denotes the seeing 


^by wicked hands have crucified 
and slain : 

h Matt.27. 

beforehand of an event yet to take place. 
It implies, 1. Omniscience ; and 2. That 
the event is fixed and certain. To fore- 
see a contingent event, that is, to foresee 
that an event will take place, when it 
may or may not take place, is an ab- 
surdity. Foreknowledge, therefore, im- 
plies that for some reason the event will 
certainly take place. What that reason 
is, the word itself does not determine. As, 
however, God is represented in the Scrip- 
tures as purposing or determining future 
events; as they could not be foreseen by 
him unless he had so determined, so the 
word sometimes is used in the sense of 
determining beforehand, or as synony- 
mous with decreeing. Horn. viii. 29; xi. 2. 
In this place the word is used to denote 
that the delivering up of Jesus was some- 
thing more than a bare or naked decree. 
It implies that God did it according to his 
'foresig/ii of what would be the best time, 
and place, and manner of its being done. 
It was not the result merely of wu'W , it 
was will directed by a wuse foreknow- 
ledge of what would be best. And ihia 
is the case with all tlie decrees of God. 
It follows from this, that the corulmuof 
the Jews was foreknown. God was not 
disappointed in any thing rcspocling llicir 
treatment of his Son. TMor will ue bo 
disappointed m any of the doings of men. 
Notwithstanding the wickedness of the 
world, Ins counsel shall stand, and he 
will do all his pleasure. Isa. xlvi. 30. 
IT Te have taken. Sec Matt xxvi. 57. To 
Jews have taken. It is possible that aorao 
w'ere present on this occasion who had 
been personally concerned in taking Je- 
sus; and many who had joined in the 
cry, “Grncify him.” Luke xxiii. 18—21, 
It was, at any rate, the act (f the Jemsh 
people by which this had been done. This 
was a striking instance of the fidelity of 
that preaching whidi says, as Nathan did 
to David, " 'I’bou art tho man I” Peter, 
once so timid that he domed hm I.(Ord, 
now charged this atrocious crime on his 
countrymen, regardless of their anger and 
his own danger* He did not deal m gmC’* 
ral accusations, but; brought the cliarges 
home, and declared that ih$y were mo 
men who had been iwcemed in tJiis 
amazing crime. No preatiliing cun b© 
successlul that does jmt ckargo on men 
their pewonal gmlt; and* that does not 
foarlewly proclaim tlieir ruin unci danger 
IT With wicked hands, (jrroek, " throiign 
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or by tbe hands of the lawless, or wick* 
ed.” This refers, doubtless, to Pilate and 
the Roman soldiers, tlirot^gh whose m- 
etrumentality this liad been done. The 
reasons for supposing that this is the true 
interpretation of the passage are these: 
(1.) The Jews had not the power of in- 
dicting death themselves (2.) The term 
used here, wicked, is npt applica- 

ble to the Jews, but to the Romans. It 
properly means lawless, or those who had 
not the law, and is often applied to the 
heathen. Rom. u. 12 14. 1 Cor. ix. 21, 
(3.) The punishment which was inflicted 
was a Roman punishment. (4 ) It was a 
matter of fact, that the Jews, though they 
had condemned him, yet had not put him 
to death themselves, but had demanded it 
of the Ramans. But though they had em- 
ployed the Romans to do it, still they 
were the prime movers m the deed ; they 
had plotted, and compassed, and demand- 
ed his death,* and they were therefore 
not the less guilty. The maxim of the 
common law, and. of common sense, is, 
*• ho who does a deed by the instrumen- 
tality of another, is responsible for ix.” 
It was from no merit of the Jews that 
they had not put him to death themselves. 
It w^as simply because the power was 
taken away from them. IT Have crucified. 
Greek, “ having affixed him to the cross, 
ye have put him to death.” Peter here 
charges the crime fully on them. Their 

E mit was not diminished because they 
ad employed others to do it — From this 
Kwe may remark, 1. That this was one of 
the most amazing and awful crimes that 
could be charged on any men. It was 
malice, and treason, and hatred, and mur- 
der combined. Nor was it any common 
murder. It was their own Messiah whom 
they had put to death ; the hope of their 
fathers ; be who had been long promised 
by God, and the prospect of whose com- 
ing had so long cheered and animated 
the nation. They had now imbrued their 
hands in his blood, and stood charged 
with the awful crime of having murdered 
the Prince of Peace. 2. It is no mitiga- 
tion of guilt that wo do it by the instru- 
mentality of others It is often, if not 
always, a deepening and extending of the 
crime. 3. We have here a striking and 
clear instance of the doctrine that the de- 
crees of God do not interfere with the 
free agency of men. This event was 
certainly determined beforehand. Nothing 
is clearer than this. It is hero expressly 
asserted ; and it had been foretold with 
undeviatmg certainty by the prophets. 
God had, for wise and gracious purposes, 
^urp«ed or decreed in his own mind that 


his Son should die at the time, and in the 
manner m which he did ; for all the cir- 
cumstances of his death, as well as of his 
birth and his life, were foretold. And 
yet, in this the Jews and the Romans 
never supposed or alleged that they were 
compelled or cramped in what they did 
They did what theu chose. If m this case 
the decrees of God were not mconsisteni 
with human freedom, neitlier can they be 
in any case. Between those decrees and 
the freedom of man there is no inconsis- 
tency, unless it could be shown — what 
never can be — that God compels men to 
act contrary to their own will. In tliat 
case there could be no freedom. But that 
IS not the case with regard to the decrees 
of God. An act is what it is m itself j it 
can be contemplated and measured by 
Itself. That itxi'oafioreseeT^fiorehnoiim, or 
purposed, does not alter its nature any 
more than it does that it be rememberm 
after it is performed. The memory of 
what we have done does not destroy our 
Ireedom. Our own purposes in relation 
to our conduct do not destroy our ftee- 
dom ,* nor can the pui^ses or designs of 
any other violate one free moral 
action, unless he compels us to do a thing 
against our will. 4. We have here a 
proof that the decree of God does not 
take away the moral character of an ac- 
tion. It does not prove that an action is 
innocent if it is shown that it is a part of 
the wise plan of God to permit it Never 
was there a more atrocious crime than the 
crucifixion of the Son of God. And yet it 
was determined on in the divine coun- 
sels. So with .all the deeds of human 
guilt. The purpose of God to permit them 
does not destroy their nature or make 
them innocent. Tliey are what they are 
in themselves. The purpose of God does 
not change their character ; and if it is 
right to punish them in fact, they will be 
punished. If it is right for God to punish 
them, it was right to resolve to do it. And 
the sinner must answer for his sins, not 
for the plans of his Maker ; nor can he 
take shelter in the day of wrath against 
what he deserves in the plea that God has 
determined future events. If any men 
could have done it, it would have been 
those whom Peter addressed , yet neither 
he nor they felt that their guilt was in the 
east diminished by the fact that Jesus 
was “delivered by the determinate coun- 
lel and foreknowledge of God ” 5. If this 
event was predetermined ; if that act of 
amazing wickedness, when the Son of God 
was put to death, was fixed by tie deter- 
minate counsel of God, then all the events 
©ading to it, and the drcumstances at* 
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24 Whom " God hath raised up, 
having loosed the pains of death ; 
because it was not possible ^ that 

a I.T\ 24. c.13.30 34, ICor 6.14. Ep.l 20. Col.2.12. 

I Th.I 10. Heb.ia 20. iPet 1.21. tano.10.1 8 

tending it, were also a part of the decree. 
The one could not be determined without 
the other. 6. If that event was deter- 
mined, then others may be also consist- 
ently with human freedom and responsi- 
bility. There can be no deed of wicked- 
ness that shall surpass that of crucifying 
the Son of God. And if the acts of his 
murderers were a part of the wise coun- 
sel of God, then on the same principle are 
we to suppose that all events are under 
his direction, and ordered by a purpose 
infinitely wise and good. 7. If the Jews i 
could not take shelter from the charge of I 
wickedness under the plea that it 
foreordained, then no sinners can do it. 
This was as clear a case as can ever oc- 
cur ; and yet the apostle did not intimate 
that an excuse or mitigation for their sm 
could be plead from tins cause. This , 
case, therefore, meets alt the excuses of 
sinners from this plea, and proves that 
tliose excuses will not avail them or save 
them m the of judgment 
24. Whom God hath raised up. This 
was the mam point, in this part of his ar- 
gument, which Peter wished to esmblish. 
He could not but admit that the Messiah 
had been in an ignominious manner nut 
to death. But he now shows them that 
God had also raised him up; had thus 
given his attestation to his doctrine; and 
had sent down his ^irit according to the 
promise which the Lord Jesus made be- 
fore his death. IT Having loosed the pains 
of death. The word loosed, is op- 
posed to hind, and is properly applied to 
a cord, or to any thing which is bound. 
See Matt xxi. 2. Mark i. 7. Hence it 
means to free, or to liberate. Luke xiii. Id. 
1 Cor. vii. 27. It IS used in this sense 
here ; though tho idea of untying or loos- 
ing a band Is retained, because tlie word 
translated pains often means a cord or 
hand. % The pains of death. toS 

5 ’est/« 4 T 0 M. The word translated po.ins de- 
notes proporly the extreme suflujrmgs ot 
parturition, and then any severe or excru- 
ciating pangs. Hence it is applied also to 
death, as being a slate of extreme suuer- 
ing. A very frequent meaning of tho He- 
brew word, of which tins is the transla- 
tion, is card, or band. This perhaps was 
the original idea of the word; and the 
Hebrews expressed any extreme agony 
under tho idea of bands or cords , omely 
drawn, binding and constricting the 


he should be h olden of it. 

25 For David speaketh'^ concern- 
ing him, I foresaw the Lord always 

limbs, and producing severe pain. Thus 
death was represented under this image 
of a band that confined men; that pressed 
closely on them ; that preventeU escape ; 
and produced severe suffering For this 
use of the word bnn. see Ps cxix. 61 Isa. 
Ixvi. 7. Jer. xxii. 23. Hos. xin. 13. It is ap- 
plied to death (Ps. xviii. 5), “The snares 
of death prevented me answering 
to the w'ord sor/ ows m the previous part 
of the verse. Ps. cxvi 3, “ The sorrow's 
of death compassed me, and the pains of 
hell {hades, or sheol, the cords or pams that 
were binding me down to the grave) gat 
hold on me,” We are not to infer from 
this that our Lord suflered any thing after 
death. It means simply that he couid not 
be held by the grave, but that God loosed 
the bonds which had held him there, and 
that he now set him free wlio had been 
encompassed by these pains or bonds, until 
they had brought him down to the grave. 
Pain, mighty pain, will encompass ns all 
like the constrictions and bindings of a 
cord which v\o cannot loose, and will 
fasten our limbs and bodies in tho grave. 
Those bands begin to bo thrown around 
us in early life, and they are drawn eloscu 
and closer, until wo ho panting nntUn tho 
stricture on a bod of pain, and llion are 
still and immoveable in the grave ; sub- 
dued m a manner not n little rosomhling 
tho mortal ngonies of the ligor in tho con- 
volutions of the boa constrictor; or like 
Laocoon and his sons in tho folds of the 
serpents from the island of Tonodos. 
IT it was not possible. This does not refer 
to any nahirol impossibility, or to any In- 
herent eflicacy or power m tho Imij of 
Jesus itsolf; but simply moans that m the 
circumstances of the case such an event 
could not be. Why it couid not he, h© 

S roceeds at onco to show. It <‘onld not 
0 consialontly with tho promwoH of the 
Scriptures. Josus was tiie Prince vj life 
(Actsiii. Ifi), and had life in himself (John 
i. 4 ; v. 26), and had power to lay clown 
his life, and to take it again (John x. IB) ; 
and it was indisponsahle that ho should 
rise. He came, also, that through 
ho might destroy him that had tho )K.>wer 
of doaih, that is, tho devil (Hob. li. 11); 
and as it was his purtioso to gain this vic- 
tory, ho could not be defeated in It by 
being confined to the grave. 

25—28. For David speaketh., This 
doctrine that the M©»»iah must rk© from 
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before my face; for he is on my 
right hand, that 1 should not be 
moved 

the dead, Peter pioceeds to prove Wa 
quotation from the Old Testament This 
passage is taken from Psalm xvi. 8 — 11, 
It IS made from the Greek version of the 
Septuagint, with only one alight and un- 
important change Nor is there any ma- 
terial change, as will be seen, from the 
Hebrew. In what sense this Psalm can 
be applied to Christ will be seen after we 
have examined the expressions which 
Peter alleges. IT I foresaw the Lord. This 
is an unhappy translation. Tojoresee the 
Lord always before us conveys no idea, 
though It may be a literal translation of 
the passage. The word means to foiesee, 
and th(‘ri to see before ms, that is, as pre- 
sent with us, to legard as being near. It 
thus implies to put confidence m one ; to 
rely on him, or expect assistance from 
him. This is its meaning here The He- 
brew IS, / expected^ or waited for. It thus 
expresses the petition of one who is help- 
less and dependent, who waits for help 
from God. It is often thus used in the Old 
Testament IT Always before my face. 
As being always present to help me, and 
to deliver me out of all my troubles. 
11 lie is on my right hand. To be at hand 
is to bo near to atliird help. The right 
hand IS mentioned because that was the 
pla(*e of dignity and honour. And David 
did not design simply to say that he was 
near to help him, but that he had the 
place of honour, the highest place m his 
nflections Ps. cix. 31. In our depend- 
ence on God wo should exalt him. We 
should not merely regard him as our help, 
but sliould at the safne time give him the 
highest place m our aflcctions ^ IT That I 
should not he moved. That is, that no 
groat evil or calamity should hapfien to 
me, that I may stand firm. The phrase 
d ^(Wtes to Bm\ mtn calamities, or to &U 
into the power of enemies. Ps. Ixii. 2. 6 ; 
xlvi. 6. This expresses the confidence of 
one who is in danger of great calamities 
and who puts his trust in the helpof tilod 
alone. 

26. Therefore Peter ascribes these 
expressions to the Messiah ^ The reason 
why ho would exult or rejoice was, that 
he would be preserved amidst the sor- 
rows that were coming on him, and could 
look forward to the triumph that awaited 
him. Tims Paul says (Heb. xn. 2), that 

Jesus . . . .for the joy that was set before 
hm, endured the cross, despising the 
shame,’* drc. And Throughout the New 


26 Theiefore did my heart rejoice 
and ray tongue was glad ; moreover 
also my flesh shall rest in hope : 


Testament, the shame and sorrow of hh 
sufferings were regarded as connected 
with his glory and his triumph. Luke 
XXIV. 26. Phil. II. 6 — 9, Eph. i 20, 21. In 
this, our Saviour has left us an example, 
that we should walk m his steps. The 
prospect of future glory and triumph 
should sustain us amid all afflictions, and 
make us ready, like him, to he down amid 
even the corruptions of the grave. IT Did 
my heart rejoice. In the Hebrew this is 
in the present tense, “ my heart rejoices.” 
The word heart here expresses the person, 
and is the same as saying I rejoice- The 
Hebrews used the different members to 
express the person. And thus we say, 
“ every soul perished ,* the vessel had 
forty hands ; wise heads do not flunk so ; 
hearts of stc^el will not flinch,” &c. Prof 
SfuaH on flie xvith Psalm. The meamng 
is, because Cod is near me in time of ca- 
lamity, and will support and deliver me, 
I will not be agitated or fear, but will 
exult in the prospect of the future, m 
view of the “joy tliat is set before me.’* 
IT My tongue was glad. Hebrew, My 
glory, or my honour exults The word 
IS used to denote majesty, splendour, dig- 
nity, honour. It is also used to express 
the heart or sow., either because that is 
the chief source of man’s dignity, or be* 
cause the .word is also expressive of the 
hcer, regarded by the Hebrews as the 
seat of the affections. Gen. xlix 6, “ Unto 
their assembly, mine honour,'* i. e. my 
soul, or myself “ be not thou united.” Ps 
Ivii. 8, “ Awake up, my glory,” dsc, Ps. 
cviii. 1, “I will sing — even with my 
glory** This word the Septuagint trans- 
lated tongue. The Arabic and Latin Vifl- 
gate have also done the same. Why they 
flius use the word is not clear. It may 
be because the tongue, or the gift of 
speech, was that which chiefly contributes 
to the honour of man, or distinguishes Iiira 
from the brutal creation. The word glory 
is used expressly for tongue in Ps. xxx. 
12 ; “ To the end that my glory may sing 
praise to fliec, and not be silent ” H More- 
over also. Truly ; m addition to this. 
IT My jlesh. My body. See ver 31. 1 Cor. 
V 5. It means here properly the body 
separate from the soul ; the dead body. 
If Shall rest. Shall rest or repose m the 
grave, free from corruption. ir In hope. 
In confident expectation of a resurrection, 
’fbe Hebrew word rather expresses con* 
fdeme than hope The passage means. 
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27 Because thou wilt not leav< 
my soul in hell, neither wilt tho 

body will I commit to the gravi 
with a confident expectation of the fi 
tore, that is, with a firm belief that it wil 
not see corruption, but will be raised up 
It thus expresses the feelings of the dynij 
Messiah; the assured confidence wnicJ 
he had that his repose in the grave vvouli 
not be long, and would certainly come t( 
ail end. 'I’he death of Christians is alsc 
in the New Testament represented as 
sleep, and as repose (Acts vii. 60. 1 Coi 
XV. 6 18 1 Thess. iv. 13. 15. 2 Pet ni 4) 
and they may also, after the example o 
their Lord, commit their bodies to th( 
dust, m hope. They shall lie m the grav< 
under the assurance of a happy resurrec 
tion; and though their bodies, unlike his 
shall moulder to their native dust, yet tin 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, anc 
tins moital shall put on immortality 
I Cor. XV. 53. 

27. Thou wilt not leave rny soul. The 
word soul, with us, means the thinking, 
the immortal part of man, and is applied 
to It whether existing in connexion with 
the body, or whether separate from it 
The Hebrew word translated soul, here, 

naphshi, howevei*, may mean, My 
spirit, my mind, my life ; and may denote 
here nothing more than me, or myself. 
It means, properly, breaih; then life, or 
the vital principle, a living being , then 
the soul, the spirit, the tlnnkiug part. 
Instances where it is put for the indivi- 
dual himself, meaning “ me,” or “myself,” 
may be seen in Ps. xi. 1 ; xxxv. 3. 7. Joli 
ix. 21. There is no clear instance in 
which it is applied to the soul in Us .<iepa- 
rafe state, or disjoined from the body. In 
this place it must be explained in part by 
the meaning of the word hell If that 
means grave, then this word probably 
means “ me thou wilt not leave me m 
the grave. The meaning _ probably is, 
‘Thou will not leave me in 8heol, nei- 
tliar,’ (fee. Tho word leave here means, 

. ‘Thpu wilt not resign me to, or wilt not 
give me over to it, to bo held under its 
power.’ Xn hell Us? The word 
heU, in English, now commonly denotes 
the place of tho future eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked. This sense it has 
acquiretl by long usage. It is a Saxon 
word, tlenved from helart, to cover ; and 
denotes literally, a covered or deep place 
(tVetor); then the dark and dismal 
abode of departed spirits ; and then the 
place of torment. As the w^ord is use^l 
aoMJ by us, it by no means expresses the 


suffer thine Holy One to see coi> 
ruption. 

force of the original , and if with this 
idea we read a passage like the one be- 
ibre us, it would convey an erroneous 
meaning altogether ; although formerly 
the English word perhaps expressed no 
more tlxan the original. The Greek word 
Hades means literally a place devoid of 
light; a dark, obscure abode; and in 
Greek writers was applied to the dark 
and obscure regions where disembodied 
spirits were supposed to dwell. It occurs 
but eleven times in the New Testament. 
In this place it is the translation of the 
Hebrew, Sheol In Rov xx 13, 14, it is 
connected with death. “ And dcatii and 
hell (Hades) delivered up the dead which 
were in them,” “And death and hell 
(Hades) were cast into the lake of fire ” 
See also Rev. vi 8. i, 18, “1 have the 
keys of hell and of death.” In 1 Cor x\. 
65, it means the grave. “0 grave (Hades), 
where is thy victory?” In Matt. xi. 23, it 
means a deep, profound place, opposed to 
an exalted one; a condition oi calamity 
and degradation opposed to former great 
prosperity. “Thou, Capernaum, winch 
art exalted to heaven, slialt bo thrust 
down to Ae/f’ (Hades). In Luke xvi. 23, 

It is applied to tho place wUcie tho ricli 
man w’as after death, in a state of puniKli- 
ment. “In hell (fiar/cs) he lifted up his 
eyes, being m torme7t!s.'^ In this plm'o it 
IS connected with Iho idea orsuileiing; 
and undoubtedly denotes a pla<m of pn- 
lishment. Tho Scptuaginl has used Lhm 
word commonly to truriHlato the word 
Sheol Once ir is used as a iran.slation of 
the phruso “the stones of llie pit” (Isa. 
IV, iO); twice to exprt*Ks sHcmv, partieu- 
firly the silence of the grave (Ps. xeiv, 
7; cxv. 17); onco to exprew the Hebrew 
ir “the shadow of (h'nth” (Job xxxviii. 
7), and sw’/y times to irnnslati' the word 
9Aco/. It. is romurknhle that it is twver 
[.sod in tho Old 7VNlumont to denote the 
vord keher, "i3p, vvhicfi imiperly denotes 
grave or septtlrhte. 'J’he idea \\hieh 
iis convoyed hy the wonl tdwal, or 
Xades, was not properly a grave or sepah 
Arc, but that dark, unknown state, /a- 
iitUng the grave, whieti (’OiiKtitiiteil tho 
ommiOhH of tho dead. What idea the 
Xobrew's had of tho future workl, it it 
low difticuU to oxuluin, and is not necfs- 
lary in tho ciw# bvfhm n«, l^he word 
irigitially denoting simply tfio state of the 
load, the iimtiablb clemandM oftlm grave* 
-ame at hwt to ho extended in Its moan- 
ig, in proprtion as they rwnjvod new 
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revelations or formed new opinions about 
the future world. Perhaps the following 
may be the process of thought by which 
the word came lo have the peculiar 
meanings which it is found to have in the 
Old Testament. (1.) Tlie word death, and 
tlie giam {kzber), would express the abode 
of a deceased body in the earth. (2 ) Man 
has a soul, a thinking principle ; and the 
inquiry must arise, what will be its state ? 
Will It die also? The Hebrews never 
appear to have believed that. Will it as- 
cend to heaven at once ? On that subject 
they had at first no' knowledge. Will it 
go at once to a place of torment? Of that 
also they had no mformaUon at fir»t. Yet 
they supposed it would live; and the 
word Skeol expressed ju.st this state — the 
dark, unknown regions of the dead ; the 
abode of spirits, whether good or bad; 
the residence of departed men, whether 
fixed m a permanent habitation, or whe- 
ther wandering about. As they were 
ignorant of the size and spherical struc- 
ture of the earth, they seem to have sup- 
posed this region to be situated in the 
earth, far below us ; and hence it is put 
in opposition to heaven. Fs. cxxxix. 8, 

“ If I ascend to heaven, thou art there ; 
if I make my bed m hell {Shed), thou art 
there.” Amos ix. 2. The most com- 
mon meaning of the word is, therefore, to 
express those dark regions, the lower world, 
the region of ghosts, &c. Instances of 
this, almost without number, might be 
given. iSee a most striking and sublime 
instance ol this in Isa. xiv. 9. “ Hell from 
beneath is moved to meet thee,” &c. ; 
where the assembled dead are repre- 
sented as being agitated in all their vast 
regions at the death of the king of Baby- 
lon. (3.) The inquiry could not but arise, 
whether all these beings were happy? 
This point revelation decided; and it 
was decided in the Old Testament. Yet 
this word would better express the state 
of the wicked dead, than the righteous. 
It conveyed the idea of darkness, gloom, 
wandering; the idea of a sad and unfixed 
abode, unlike heaven. Hence the word 
sometimes expresses the idea of a place 
of punishment. Fs. ix. 17, “ The wicked 
shall be turned into heU,'' dsc. Prov. xv. 
11; xxiii. 14; xxvii. 20. Job xxvi. 6. — 
While, therefore, the word does not mean 
properly a gratw or a sepulchre, yet it 
does mean often the stale of the dead, 
without designating vriielhcr in happi- 
ness or wo, but immymg the continued 
existence of the soul. In this sense it is 
often used in the Old Testament, whore 
the Hebrew word is Shed, and the Greek 
Hadm* Gen. xxxvii. 35, “ 1 will go down 


into the grave, unto my son, mourning.” 
I will go down to the dead, to death, to 
my son, still there existing, xlii. 38 ; xliv. 
29, “ He shall bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave.” Num. xvi. 30. 
33. 1 Kings 11 . 6. 9, &c. &c. In the place 
before us, therefore, the meaning is sim- 
ply, ihori wilt not leave me among the 
DEAD. This conveys all the idea. It does 
not mean literally the gxave or the sepul- 
chre ; that relates only to the body. This 
expression refers to the deceased Messiah. 
Thou wilt not leave him among tlie dead; 
thou wilt raise him up It is from this 
passage, perhaps, aided by two others 
(Rom. X. 7, and 1 Pet. m. 19), that the 
doctrine originated, that Christ “descend- 
ed,” as It IS expressed m the creed, “into 
hell and many have invented strange 
opinions about ms going among lost spi- 
rits. The doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
church has been, that he went to purga- 
tory, to deliver the spirits confined there. 
But if the interpretation now given be 
correct, then it ivill follow, (l.)'That no- 
thing IS affirmed here about the destina- 
tion of the human soul of Christ after his 
death. That he went Ic the region of the 
dead is implied, but nothing further, (2;) 
It may be remarked that the Scriptures 
affirm nothing about the state of his soul 
in that time which intervened between 
his death and resurrection The only m- 
timation which occurs on the subject is 
such as to leave us to suppose that he was 
m a state of happiness. To the dying 
thief Jesus said, “ This day shall thou be 
with me in paradise” Luke xxiii. 43. 
When Jesus died he said, “ It is finished;” 
and he doubtless meant by that, that his 
sufferings and tods for man’s redemption 
were at an end. All suppositions of any 
toils or pains after his death are fables, 
and Without the slightest warrant in the 
New Testament. If Thine hdy One. The 
word in the Hebrew which is translated 
here holy one, properly denotes one who 
IS tenderly and piously devoted to ano- 
ther ; and answers to the expression used 
in the New Testament, “ my beloved Son,” 
It IS also used as it is here by the Septua- 

f mt, and by Peter, to denote one that is 
oly, that IS set apart to God. In this seme 
It is applied to Christ, either as being set 
apart to this office, or as so pure as to 
make it proper to designate him by way 
of eminence the holy One, or the holy One 
of God. It is several times used as the 
welhknown designation of the Messiah. 
Mark i. 24, “ I know thee, who thou art, 
the hdy One of God.” Luke iv. 34. Acts 
iil 14, “But ye denied the holy One, aud 
the just,” &c. See also Luke i. 35, “ Thai 
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28 Thou hast made known tome freely speak unto you of the patri* 
the ways of life; thou shalt make arch David, that he is both dead 
me full of joy with ihy countenance, and baried, and his sepulchre iS 

29 Men and brethren, ^ let me with us unto this day. 

i or, iTiiaT/. 


holy thing that is bom of thee shall be him. And this proves that the person 
called the Son of God.” If To see corrup- contemplated in the Psalm expected to be 
Uotu To see corruption is to experience raised from the dead, and exalted to the 
it, to be made partakers of it The He- presence of God That expectation is now 
brews often expressed the idea of expen- fulfilled ; and the Messiah is now filled 


encing any thing by the use of words 
l^rtajning to the senses ,* as, to taste of 
death, to see death, &c. Corruption here 
means putrefection m the grave. The 
word which is used in the Psalm, rims', 
skahatA, IS thus used in Job xvU. 14, “I 
have said to corruption, thou art my fa- 
ther,” &c. The Greek word thus used 
properly denotes this. Thus it is used m 
Acts xui 34, 35, 36, 37. This meaning 
would be properly suggested by the He- 
brew word; and thus the ancient ver- 
sicms understood it The meaning implied 
m the expression is, that he of whom die 
l^lm was written should be restored to 
Hie again ; and this meaning Peter pro- 1 
c»eds to show that the words must have. 

28. hast made known, &c. The 
Hebrew is, “ Thou wilt make known to 
me,” &c- In relation to the Messiah, it 
meam. Thou wilt restore me to life. 

1 The way of life. This properly means 
the path to life ; as we say, the road to 
preferment or honour ; the path to happi- 
ness ; the highway to ruin, &c. See Prov. 
vu. 26, 27, It means, thou wilt make 
known to me life itself, i. e. thou wilt 
restore me to life. The expressions m 
^e Psdm are capable of this interpreta- 
tion without doing any violence to the 
text; and if the preceding vei^es refer to 
the death and burial of the Messiah, then 


with joy in his exaltation to the throne of 
the universe. He has ascended to hia 
Father and our Father;” he is “seated 
at the right hand of God he has entered 
on that “joy which was set before him 
he is “ crowned witlt glory and honour 
and “all things are put under his icet.” 
In view of this, w^e may remark, (1.) Thai 
the Messiah had full and confident ex- 
pectation that ho would rise from the 
dead. This the Lord Jesus always 
evinced, and often declared it to his dis- 
ciples. (2.) If the Saviour rejoiced in 
view of the glories before him, we should 
also. We should anticipate with joy an 
I everlasting dwelling in the presence of 
God, and the high honour of sitting “ with 
him on his throne, as he overcame, and is 
set down with the Father on his throne.” 
(3.) The prospect of tins should sustain 
us, as It did him, m the midst of persecu- 
tion, calamity, and trials. They will soon 
be ended ; and if we are his iriends, w© 
shall “overcome,” as he did, and be ad 
mitted to “ the fulness of joy” above, and 
to the “right hand” of Goef, “where are 
pleasures for evermore.” 

29. Men and brethren. This passage of 
the Psalms Peter now proves could not 
relate to David, but must have reference 
to the Messiah. He begins his argument 
in a respectful manner, addressing them 


egresses the feelings of the Jjlessiah in 
view of the fevour that would thus be 
rfiowed him; the resurrection from the 
dead, and the elevation to the right hand 
of God. It WMi this which is represented 
as sustaining him— the prospect of the 
jo^ that was before him, in heaven. Heb. 
xii. 2. Eph. i. 20 — 22. IT With thy coun- 
tenance. Literally, “with thy fece,” that 
js, in thy presence. The words counte- 
mnee and presence mean the same thing; 
and denote favour, or the honour and 
happiness provided by being admitted to 
the presence of God. The prospect of 
the honour that would be bestowed on 
the Messiah, was that which sustained 


respectful forms of salutation, wliatovor 
contempt and reproaches they may meet 
with from opposers. Tf let me freely qimk 
That is, ‘It is lawful or proper fe speak 
with boldness, or openly, respecting Da- 
vid * Though he w^as eminentlv a pious 
man; though venerated by us“a]l as a 
king; yet it is proper to say of him, that 
he IS dead, and has returned to cormp- 
hon. This was a delicate way of exprcM- 
I respect fer the monarch whom 

they all honoured ; and yot evincing bold- 
ness in examining a passage of Scripture 
which probably manv suppdsod to have 
reference solely to him. if Of the patri^ 
arch David, The word patriarch pmperly 
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30 Therefore being " a prophet, 
and knowing that God had sworn * 
with an oath to him, that of the 

a2Sa.23.2. i2Sa.7.12,13 P8.132.n. cHc.617. 

means the head or ruler of a family ; and 
then the founder of a family, or an illus- 
trious ancestor. It was commonly applied 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, &c. by way 
ofemmence; the lUuslnous founders of the 
Jewisu nation. Heb. vii. 4. Acts vu 8, 9. 
It was also applied to the heads of the 
families, or the chief men of the tribes of 
Israel. 1 Chron. xxiv. 31. 2 Chron. xix. 8, 
dec. It was thus a title of honour, denot- 
ing high respect. Applied to David, it 
means that he was the illustrious head or 
founder of the i*oyal family, and implies 
Peter’s intention not to say any thing dis- 
respectful of such a king,- at the same 
time that he freely canvassed a passage 
of IScnpture which had bee^ sup^xised to 
refer lo him. IT Dead and buried The 
record of that fact they had in the Old 
Testament 'rhero had been no pretence 
that he liad risen, and there! jre the Psalm 
could not apply to him. K His sepulchre 
with us. Is m the city of Jerusalem. 
Sop'ilchres were commonly situated with- 
out tlie walls of cities and the limits of 
vtllagos. The custom of burying in towns 
was not commonly practised. This was 
I rue of other ancient nations as w^ell as 
the Hebrews, and is still in eastern coun- 
Ines, except in the case of kings and 
very chstiugmshod men, whose ashes are 
permitted to repose within the walls of a 
oily. 1 Sam. xxvni. 3, “ Samuel was dead 

and Israel buried him inRamah, 

in his own city.” 2 Kings xxi. 18, “Ma- 1 
nassch.. .. was buried in the garden of' 
hia own house.” 2 Chron. xyi. 14, “ Asa 
was buried m the city of David.” 2 Kings 
xiv. 20. I'ho sepulchres of the Hebrew 


2 Kings XI 

in the city of David (1 Kir^ m 10), with 
his fathers, i. e, on mount £ion, where he 
built a city called after his name. 2 Sam. 
V. 7. Of what form the tombs of the kings 
were made is not cortainly’^known. It is 
almost ceriam, however, that they would 
ho constructed m a magnificent manner. 
The tombs were commonly excavations 
from rocks, or natural caves ; and sepul- 
chres cut out of the solid rock, of vast ex- 
tent, are known lo have existed. The 
Ibilowing account of the tomb called “the 
iopulchro of the kings ” is abridged from 
Matmdrell “ The approach is through 
m entrance cut out of a solid rock, which 


fruit of his loins, according to the 
flesh, he would raise up Christ to 
sit on his throne; 

admits you into an open court about forty 
paces square, cut down into th« rock. Oij 
the south side is a portico nine paces long 
and four broad, hewn likewise out of the 
solid rock. At the end of the portico i» 
the descent to the sepulchres. The de- 
scent is into a room about seven or eight 
yards square, cut out of the natural rock. 
From this room there are passages into 
SIX more, all of the same fabric with the 
first In everyone of these rooms, eiecept 
the first, w^ere coffins placed in niches m 
the sides of the chamber,” (fee. (Maun- 
drell’s Travels, p. 76) If the tombs of 
the kings weie of this form, it is clear 
that they were works of great labour and 
expense. Probably also there were, as 
there are now, costly and splendid monu- 
ments erected to the memory of the 
mighty dead IF Unto this day. That the 
sepulchre of David was welf known and 
honoured, is clear from Josephus. Antiq- 

b. vii. c. XV $ 3. “ He (David) was buried 
by his son Solomon in Jerusalem with 
great magnificence, and with all the other 
funeral pomps with which kings used 
to be buried. Moreover, he h^ad im- 
mense wealth buried with him: for a 
thousand and three hundred years after- 
wards, Hy reanus the high-priest, when he 
was besieged by Anliochus, and was de- 
sirous of giving him money lo raise tlie 
smge, opened one room of Daviefs sepul- 
chre, and took out three thousand talents 
Herod, many years afterward, opened an- 
other room, and took away a great deal 
of money/’ <fec. See also Aniiq. b. xin 

c. viii. $ 4 The tomb of a monarch like 
David would be well known and had m 
reverence. Peter might, then, confidently 
appeal to their own belief and knowledge, 
that David had not been raised from the 
dead. No Jew believed or supposed it. 
All, by their care of his sepukmre, and 
by the honour with w’hich they regarded 
hia giave, believed that ho had returned 
to corruption. The Psalm, therefore, 
could not apply to him. 

30. Therefore. As David was dead 
and buried, it w'as clear that He could 
not have referred to himself in this re- 
markable declaration. It foUow'cd that 
ho must have had reference to some 
other one. IT Being apr^het. One who 
foretold future events. That David was 
inspired, is clear. 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, Many 
of tlie prophecies relating to the Mosaian 
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ar© found in the Psalms of David. Ps. 
xxii. 1. Comp. Matt, xxvii. 46. Luke xxiv. 
44. — Ps. xxii. 18. Comp. Matt, xxvii. 35. — 
Ps. Ixix. 21. Comp. Matt xxvu 34. 48.— 
Ps. Ixix. 25 Comp. Acts i. 20. If And 
knowing. Knowing by what God had 
said to him respectmg his posterity, 
f Had morn with an oath, ^ The places 
which speak of God as having sworn to 
David are found in Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 4. “I 
have made a covenant with my chosen, 
I have sworn unto David my servant, 
Thy seed will I establish,'’ &c. And Ps. 
cxxxii. 11, “The Lord hath sworn in truth 
unto David, he will not turn from it, Of 
the fruit of thy body will I set upon my 
throne.” Ps. Ixxxix. 35, 36. The promise 
to which reference is made in ail these 
places is in 2 Sam. vii. 11—16. f Of the 
fruit of his loins. Of his descendants. 
See 2 Sam. vii. 12. Gen. xxxv. 11 ; xlvi 
26. 1 Kings viii. 19, &c. IT According to 
the flesh. That is, so far as the human 
nature of the Messiah was concerned, he 
would be descended from David. Ex- 
pressions like these are very remarkable 
If the Messiah was only a many they 
would be unmeaning. They are nevei 
used in relation to a mere man; and they 
imply that the speaker or writer supposed 
that there pertained to the Messiah a na- 
ture which was not according to the 
flesh. See Rom. i. 3, 4 IT He would raise 
up Christ. That is, the Messiah. To raise 
up seed, or descendants, is to ^ive them 
to him. The promises made to David m 
all these places had immediate reference 
to Solomon, and to his descendants. But 
it is clear that the New Testament wri- 
ters understood them as referring to the 
Messiah. And it is no less clear that the 
Jews understood that the Messiah was to 
be descended from David. Matt. xii. 23 , 
XXI. 9,- xxii. 42. 46 Mark xi. 10. John vu. 
42, dfec. In what way these promises that 
were made to David were understood as 
applying to the Messiah, it may not be 
easy to determine. The fact, however, 
is clear. The following remarks may 
throw some light on the subject The 
kingdom whicii was promised to David 
was to have no end ; it was to be esta- 
blished for ever. Yet his descendants 
died, and all other kingdoms changed. 
The promise likewise stood bit itsef; it 
was not made to any other of the Jewish 
kings ; nor were similar declarations made 
of surrounding kingdoms and nations. It 
came, therefore, gradually to be applied 
to that future King and kingdom which 
was the hope of the nation , and thoir 
eyes were anxiously fixed on the long- 
sxpectod Messiah. At the time ihat ho 


came, it had become the settled doetiino 
of the Jews that he was to descend from 
David, and that his kingdom was to be 
perpetual. On this belief of the piophecy 
the apostles argued ; and the opinions oi 
the Jews furnished a strong point by 
which they could convince them that 
Jesus was the Messiah. Peter afhmia 
that D.ivid was aware of this, and that he 
so understood the piomise as referring not 
only to Solomon, but in a far more im* 
portant sense to the Messiah. Iluppily 
we have a commentary of Daxid htinscli 
also, as expressing his onn \iawb of that 
promise That comment is found pariicu- 
larly in the iid, wild, Ixixth, and with 
Psalms. In these Psalms tiiere can be no 
doubt that David looked forward lo the 
coming of the Messiah; and there can 
be as litiie that ho regaidcd the promise 
made lo him as extending to his coming 
and his reign. 

It may he remarked, that there are 
some important \anaiions in the maim* 
sciijUs in regard to this ver.se. 'rhe cv* 
pressioii “accoiding to the fIc^ll” is onnf 
led in many MSS. a’nd is now Icll out by 
Gricsbach in his New Testuincnt It 
omitted also by the ancient S*, rinc and 
Ethiopic vcisions, niicl by tiie Latin Vhil- 
gate. IT 7b sif on hfs throne 'J’o he ins 
successor in his kingdom. Saul was the 
first of the kings of Israel. The Uuigdum 
was taken away from bun and Ins jiosio* 
rity, and conferred on David and Ins de- 
scendants. rt was determined that it 
should be contimicd in (he Jamtlif of Da- 
vid, and no more go out of Ins family, us 
it had from the family of Saul. 'Pbe pe- 
culiar charactensiic of David as king, or 
that which disiinguislied him from the 
other kings of iho earth, wan, ihrit he 
reigned over (he people of God. Israel 
was his chosen pc'opl© ; and the kingdom 
was over that nation, Hence ho that 
should reign over the people, of God, 
though in a manner somewhat difTintmt 
from David, would be regarded m oitu- 
pying his thione, and as being his succes- 
sor. The form of the administration might 
l)e varied, but it would stdl roiaiu its 
prime characteristic, as being a reign 
over the people of God, In this seme ilio 
Messiah sits on the throne of David, He 
is his desi'cndant and successor. He has 
an empire over all the friends of (he Most 
High. And as that kingdom w ilejiined 
to fill the earth, and to be eternal m the 
heavens, so it may he said (hat It is a 
kingdom which shall have no cud. ft k 
spirinml, but not the hw real; dcfhraled 
not with carnal wounons, but not the less 
really dofondod ; advanced not by dm 
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31 He, seeing this before, ® spake 
of the resurrection of Christ, that 
his soul was not left in hell, neither 
his flesh did s^e corruption. 

32 This * Jesus hath God raised 
up, whereof ® we all are witnesses. 

a iPe. 1 . n , 12. bver 24* c Lu.24.48. 

sword and the dm of arms, but not the 
less rea/Z^ advanced against principalities 
aiul powers, and spiritual wickedness in 
high places ; not under a visible head and 
earthly monarch, but not less really undei 
the Captain of salvation, and the King 
of kings. 

31. He, seeing this before, <fec. By the 
spirit of prophecy. From this it appears 
that David had distinct views of the great 
doctrines pertaining to the Messiah. 
If Shake, dec. See Ps. xvi. IT 2'hat his 
SOUL, &c. See Note on ver. 27. 

32. This Jesus. Peter, having shown 
that it was predicted that the Messiah 
would rise, now affirms that it was done 
in the case of Jesus. If it was a matter 
of prophecy, all objection to the truth cf 
the doctrine was taken away, and the 
only question was, whether there was 
evidence that this had been done. The 

E roofof this Peter now alleges, and offers 
is own testimony, and that of his bre- 
thren, to the truth of this great and glori- 
ous fact. IT IVc all are ivilnesses It seems 
probable that Peter refers here to the 
whole one hundred and twenty who were 
present, and who were ready to attest it 
in any manner. The matter which was 
to be proved was, that Jesus was seen 
alive after he had been put to death 
The apo'^tles were appointed to bear wl^ 
ness of this. And wo are told by Paul 
(1 Cor. XV, 6), that he was seen by more 
than five hundred brethren, i. e. Chris- 
tians, at one time. The hundred and' 
twenty assembled on this occasion were 
doubtless part of the number, and were 
ready to attest this. This was the proof 
that Peter alleged ,* and the strength of 
this proof was, and should have been, 
perfectly irresistible (1.) They had seen 
him themselves. They did not conjei‘ture 
it, or reason about it; but they had the 
evidence on which men act every day, 
and which must be regarded as satisfac- 
tory — evidence of their own senses 
(2.) The number was such they could not 
bo irniwed on. If one hundred and 
iwmcy pt^rsons could not prove a plain 
matter of fact, nolUing could be esta- 
blished by tesiiinony ,* there could be no 
way of arriving at any facts. (3.) The 


S3 Therefore, ^ being by the right 
hand of God exalted, and having • 
received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed 
forth this f which ye now see and 
hear. 

a c 5 31. Ph,2 9. e Jno,16.r,13. c.1.4. / c.10.45. 

Ep 4.8. 

thing to be established was a plain mat- 
ter. It was not tliat they saw him rise* 
That they never pretended. Impostors 
would have done thus. But it was that 
they saw him, talked, walked, ate, drank 
with him, being alive after he, had been 
crucified The fact of his death was 
matter of Jewish record; and no one 
called It m question. The only fact for 
Christianity to make out was that he was 
seen alive afterwards; and this was at- 
tested by many witnesses. (4 ) They had 
no interest in deceiving the world in this 
thing. There was no prospect of plea- 
sure, wealth, or honour in doing it (5.) 
They offered themselves now as ready to 
endure any sufferings, or to die, in attesta- 
tion of the truth of this event. 

33. Therefore, being by the right hand* 
The right hand among tlie Hebrews was 
often used to denote power; and the ex- 
pression here means, not that he was ex- 
alted to the right hand of God, but by his 
power. He was raised from the dead by 
his power, and borne to heaven, triumph- 
ant over all Itis enemies The use of the 
word right hand to denote power is com- 
mon in the Scriptures. Job xl 14, “ Thine 
own right hand can sdve thee.’’ Ps. xvii. 
7, “Thou savest by thy right hand them 
tliat trust m theo.” Ps. xviii. 35; xx. 6; 
xxi. 8 ; xliv- 3 , lx, 5, &c. IT Emailed. Con- 
stituted King and Messiah in heaven. 
Raised up from bis condition of humilia- 
tion to the glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was. John xvii 
5. And having received, &c. The Holy 
Ghost was promised to the disciples be- 
fore his death John xiv. 25 ; xv 26 ; xvi. 
13 — 15. It was expressly declared, (1.) 
That the Holy Ghost would not be given 
except the tord Jesus should return to 
heaven (John xvi 7) , and (2.) That this 
gift was m the power of the Father, and 
that he would send him. John xiv. 26; 
XV. 26. This promise was now fulfilled, 
and those w’ho witnessed the extraordi- 
nary scone be^ro them could not doubt 
that It was the cflect of divine power. 
% Hath shed forth this, &c. This power 
of si>eaking different languages, and de- 
clariM the truth of the gospel In this 
way Peter accounts for the remarkable 
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34 For David is not 'ascended 35 Until I naake thy foes thy 


into the heavens : but he saith him- 
self, The Lord ® said unto my Lord 
Sit thou on my right hand, 

a Ps.IlO.1. Matt.22.44. 

events before them. It could not be pro- 
duced by new wine, ver. 15. It was ex- 
pressly foretold, ver 16 — 21. It was pre- 
dicted that Jesus would rise, ver 22—31. 
The apostles were witnesses that he ?iad 
risen, and that he had promised that the 
Holy Spirit should descend ; and the ful- 
filment of this promise was a rational way 
of accounting for the scene before them. 
It was unanswerable ; and the effect on 
those who witnessed it was such as might 
be expected. 

34, 35. For David is not ascended mto 
the heavens. That is, David has not 
risen from the dead, and ascended to 
heaven. This further shows that Ps. xvi, 
could not refer to David, but must refer 
to the Messiah Great as they esteemed 
David, and much as they were accus- 
tomed to apply these expressions of the 
Stiripture to him, yet they could not be 
applicable to him. They must refer to 
some other being; and especially that 
pa'^sage which Peter now proceeds to 
quote. It was of great importance to 
show that these expressions could not ap- 
ply to David, and also that David bore tes- 
timony to the exalted character and dig- 
nity of the Messiah. Hence Peter here 
adduces David himself as affirming that 
the Messiah was to be exalted to a dig- 
n^ far above his own. This does not 
affirm that David was not saved, or that 
nis spirit had not ascended to heaven, but 
that he Ind not been exalted in the hea- 
vens in the sense m which Peter was 
speaking of the Messiah IT Bat he saith 
himself. Ps. cx. 1 IT The Lord 'Pho 
small* capitals used in translating the 
word Lord m the Bible, denote that the 
original word is Jehomh.^ I’he Ilelyows 
regarded this as iho peculiar name of God, 
a name mcommuuicablo to any other 
being. It is not applied to any being but 
God in the Scriptures. The Jews had 
such a reverence for it that they never 
jirononnced it; but when it occurred m 
the Scriptures they pronounced another 
name, Adani Hero it means, Jehmah 
said, ha. IT Mt/ Lord. This is a differ* 
out word in the Hebrew: it is Admd. 

It properly is applied by a servant 
m his master, or a subject to his sovereign, 
or is used as a title of respect by an infe- 
rior to a superior. It moans here, ‘ Jeho- 
vah smd to him whom I, David, acknow- 


footstooL 

36 Therefore let all the house* 
of Israel know assuredly, that God 

Z) Zec.13.1. c C.6.31. 

ledge to be my superior and sovereign. 
Thus, though he regarded him as his de- 
scendant according to tlie flesh, yet he 
regarded him also as his superior and 
Loid. By reference to this passage our 
Saviour confounded the Pharisees. Matt, 
xxii. 42 — 46. That the passage m this 
Psalm refers to the Messiah is clear Our 
Saviour, m Matt, xxii 42, expressly ap- 
plied It thus, and in such a manner as to 
show that this wms the well-understood 
doctrine of the Jews. See Notes on Matt 
xxu 42, &;c 

36. i%erefoi e, let all, &c. ^Convinced' 
by the prophecies; by our testimony, and 
by the remarkable scene exhibited bn the 
day of Pentecost ; let all be convinced 
that the tiuo Messiah has come, and has 
been exalted to heaven ’ if House of Is- 
rael. The word house often means Jimily; 
lot all the family of Israel , i. o. all the na- 
tion of the Jcv\s, know this. If Know as- 
suiedlif. Bo assured, or know without 
any hesitation, or possibility of mistake. 
This is the sum ol hi« argument, or his 
discourse. He had establiahed the points 
which he purposed to prove ; and he now 
applies it to his hearers. IF Qod hath made 
God hath appointed, or constituted. See 
ch. V. 31. if That same Jesus. The very 
person wdio had suffered. He was raised 
with the same body, and hud the same 
soul, was the same being, as distinguished 
fi-om all others. So Christians, in the re- 
surrection, will be the same beings that 
iliey w*ero beibro they died. IT Whom ye 
crucified. See ver. 2.3. 'rhoro was no- 
thing better fitted to show them the guilt 
of having done thin, than the argument 
which Peter used. He showed tlumi that 
God had sent him; that he was the Mes- 
siah; that God had showed his love for 
him, in raising him from the deml The 
ISon of God. and the hope of their nation 
they had put to death. He was not an 
inqiostor; nor a man sowing sedition j 
nor a blasphemer; but the Messiah of 
God; and they had imbrued their hands 
in his blood, —Tl’hero is notlfng bolter fit- 
ted to make sinners ffair and trernb!©, 
than to show them that in rejecting 
Christ, they liave ndected God ; in refui* 
ing to serve him, they have rehi/ical lo 
serve God. The erime of sinners has a 
double malignity, as committed against a 
kind and lovely Saviour, and apinst the 
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hath made that same Jesus, whom 
ye have crucified, both Lord “ and 
Christ. * 

37 Now when they heard this^ 

a J no.3.3S. b Ft 2.2, 6-8, 

God wilo loved hm, and appointed him 
to save men. Comp. ch. iii. 14, 15. IT 
Lord. The word lord properly denotes 
fropi letor-, master , or sovereign. Here it 
means clearly that God had exalted him 
to be the king so long expected ; and tliat 
he had given him dominion in the hea- 
vens ; or as we should say, ruler of all 
things. The extent of this dominion may 
be seen in John xvii. 2. Eph. i. 21, &c. 
In the exercise of this office, he now rules 
m heaven and on earth; and will yet 
come to judge the world, ^his truth was 
particularly fitted to excite their fear. 
They had murdered their Sovereign, now 
shown to be raised from the dead, and in- 
trusted with infinite power. They had 
reason, therefore, to fear that he would 
come forth in vengeance, and punish 
them for their crimes. Sinners, in oppos- 
ing the Saviour, are at war with their 
living and mighty Sovereign and liord. 
He has all power; and it is not safe to 
contend against the Judge of the living 
and the dead. If And Christ. Messiah. 
They had thus crucified the hope of their 
nauon ; imbrued their hands in the blood 
of' him to whom the prophets had looked ; 
and put to death that Holy One, ihe pros- 
pect of whose coming had sustained the 
most holy men of the world lu affliction, 
and clieered them when they looked on 
to future years. That hope of their fa- 
thers had come, and they had put him to 
doatj]! ; and it is no wonder that the con- 
sciousness of this, that a sense of guilt, 
and shame, and confusion, should over- 
w’helra their minds, and lead them to ask 
in deep distress what they should do? 

37, Notif when they heard this. When 
they heard this declaration of Peter, and 
this 'proof that Jesus was the Messiah. 
There was no fanaticism m his discourse; 
it was cool, close, pungent reasoning. 
He proved to them the truth of what he 
was saying, and thus prepared the way 
for this effiect. H They were pricked tn 
their heart The word translated •were 
pricked, Kii>tsvvyn(rxp, is not used else- 
where in the Now Testament. It pro- 
porfv J ‘Uoles to pierce or penetrate with a 
ijriMllrt, iari«!ef, or sharp instrmnent;^and 
then to piorco vvith grief, or acute pain of 
any kiiw- It answers jpreeisoly to our 
word compunction. It implies also the 
iioa of mddeet as well as mute grief In 


they were pricked ® in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and to the rest 
of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what ^ shall we do I 

c Eze.7.16. Zec.12.10. d c.9 6, 16 30. 

this case it means that they were sudr 
denly and deeply affected with anguish 
and alarm at what Peter had said. The 
causes of their grief may have been 
these : (1.) Their sorrow that the Messiah 
had been put to death by his own coun- 
trymen. (2.) Their deep sense of guilt in 
having done this. There would be min- 
gled here a remembrance of ingratitude, 
and a consciousness that they had been 
guilty of murder of the most aggravated 
and hornd kind, that of having killed 
their own Messiah (3 ) The fear of his 
wrath. He was still alive, exalted to be 
their Lord, and intrusted with all power. 
They were afraid of his vengeance ; they 
were conscious that they deserved it ; and 
they supposed that they were exposed to 
it (4.) What they had done could not be 
undone. The guilt remained ; they could 
not wash it out Thw had imbrued their 
lands in the blood oHnnocence ; and the 
guilt of that oppressed their souls. This 
expresses the usual feelings which sin- 
ners have when they are convicted of 
sin. IT Men and biethren. This was an 
expression denoting affectionate earnest- 
ness Just before this they mocked the 
disciples, and charged them with being 
filled with new wine, ver. 13. They 
now treated them with respect and con- 
fidence The views which sinners have 
of Christians and Chnstian ministers are 
greatly changed when they are under 
conviction for sin. Before that, they may 
deride and oppose them: then, ih^ are 
glad to be taught by the obscurest Chris- 
tian; and even cling to a minister of the 
gospel as if he could save them by his 
own power. T What shad we do ? What 
shall we do to avoid the wrath of this 
crucified and exalted Messiah? They 
were apprehensive of his vengeance, ana 
they Wished to know how to avoid it 
Never was a more important question 
asked than this. It ia the question which 
all convicted sinners ask. It implies an 
apprehension of danger ; a sense of guilt, 
and a readiness to yield the will to the 
claims of God . This was the same q uestion 
asked by Paul (Acts ix. 6) ; “ Lord, what 
wilt thon ha VO me to do 'I” and by the 
jailor (Acts xvi. 30) ; “He — came trem- 
bling.. and said, Sirs, what must I do 
tx) be saved ?” The state of mind in this 
caso— the case of a con viewed sintter— cem- 
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sists in, (1.) A deep sense of the evH of th< 
past life; remembrance of a thonsan' 
crimes perhaps before forgotten; a pei 
vading and deepening conviction tliat th( 
heart, and conversation, and life has beei 
evil, and deser\es condemnation. (2 ) Ap 
prehension about thejustice of God; alarn 
■when the mind looks upward to him, o 
onward to the day of death and judgment 
(3-' In earnest wish, amounting some 
times to agony, to be delivered from thii 
sense of condemnation, and this appre 
hension of the future. (4.) A readiness 
to sacrifice all to the will of God, to sur 
render the governing purpose of the 
mind, and to do w'hat he requires. In 
this state the soul is prepared to receivt 
the ofFens of eternal life; and when th( 
sinner comes to this, the offers of mercy 
meet his case, and he yields himself to 
the Lord Jesus, and findfs peace. 

In regard to this discourse of Peter, and 
this remarkable result, we may observe, 
(1.) That this is the first discourse which 
was preached after the ascension of 
Christ, and is a model which the minis- 
ters of religion should imitate. (2 ) It is 
a clear and close argument There is no 
ranting, no declamation, nothing but Lmth 
presented in a clear and striking manner. 
It abounds with of his main point, 
and supposes that his heaiers were ra- 
tional beings, and capable of being influ- 
enced by truth. Ministers have no right 
to address men "as incapable of reason and 
thought; nor to imagine that because they 
are speaking on religious subjects, that 
therefore thw are at liberty to speak non- 
sense- (3.) Though these were eminent 
sinners, and had added to the crime of 
murdering the Messiah that of deriding 
the Holy Ghost and the ministers of the 
gospel, yet Peter reasoned with them 
coolly, and endeavoured to convince thorn 
of their guilt Men should be tieated as 
endowed with reason^ and as capable of 
seeing the force and boairty of the groat 
truths of religion. (4.) The arguments 
of Peter were adapted to make this im- 
pression on thoir minds, and to' impress 
them deeply with the sense of their guilt 
He prmed to them that they had been 
guilty of putting the Messiah to death; 
that God had raised him up; and that 
they were now in the midst of the scenes 
wdiich established one strong proof of the 
truth of what he was saying. No class 
of trutlw -fould have boon so well adapted 
CO make an irnprossion of their guilt as 
these. (5.) Conviction for sin is n mlional 
process on a sinner’s mind. It is the pro- 
per state produced by a view of the past 
sins. It is suffering truth to make an ap- 
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propnate impre.ssion ; suflermg the mind 
to feel as it ovght to feel. The man who 
ts guilty, ought to be willing to see and 
confess it. It is no disgrace to confess an 
error, or to feel deeply when we know 
we are guilty. Disgrace consists in a hy- 
pocritical desire to conceal crime ; m the 
pride that is unwilling to avow it; m the 
jatsehood which denies it. To feel it, and 
to acknowledge it, is the mark of an open 
and ingenuous mind. (6) These same 
truths are adapted still to produce con- 
viction for sin The sinner’s treatment 
of the Messiah should produce grief and 
alarm. He did not murder him, but he 
has rejected him he did not crown him 
with thorns; but he has despised him: 
he (lid not insult him when hanging on 
the cross; but he has a thousand times 
insulted him s^ice : he did not pierce Ins 
side with the spear; but he has pierced 
his heart by rejecting him, and contemn- 
ing Ins mercy. For these things he should 
weep. In the Saviour’s resurrection he 
has also a deep interest. He rose as the 
pledge that w'e may rise and when the 
sinner looks forwaid, ho should remem- 
ber that he must meet the ascended Son 
of God. The Saviour reigns; he lives, 
Lord of all. The sinner’s deeds now are 
aimed at his throne, and his heart, nud his 
Clown. All his erimos are so(Ui hy his 
Sovereign ; and it is not safe to nioc‘k the 
Son of God on his throne; or to despise 
him who will soon come to judgment. 
When the sinner feels tliese truths, he 
should tremble, and cry out, What shall I 
do? (7.) We see hero now the Spirit ope- 
rates in producing conviction of sin. It is 
not in an arbitrary manner; it is in ac- 
cordance with truth, and by the truth. 
Nor have wb a right to expect that he 
will convict and convert men, except as 
the truth is presented to their irinds. 
They who desire success in the gospel 
should present clear, striking, and ira- 
prossive truth; for such only (kid is ac- 
customed to bless. (B.) Wo have ui the 
conduct of Peter and the other ai^swlles, 
a striking instance of the r of' me gm 
lel. Just befiire, Peter, trembling and 
ifraid, had denied Ids master with an 
Dath, Now, in the preseneo of the mur- 
lorersofthe Son of God, he boldly charg- 
ed them with their crime, and dared their 
ury. Just before, all the disciples fer- 
ook the Lord JeKUs, and fled. Now, in 
he presence of hi« mu rdef* !"< du*** fdbd 
heir voh'f', and a f|.. * ./< 

langer, even i/ d.a m-', h c,* I 

men just arraigned und put io dimilu 
IVhat could have producoa tlii« (dmng# 
mt the power of God I And is there not 
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38 Then Peter said unto them, 
•* Repent, and be baptized every one 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ, 

a Lw.24.47. c.3.19. 

proof here that a religion which produces 
such changes came from heaven ? 

38. Then Pefer said unto them. Peter 
had been the chief speaker, though othera 
had also addressed them He now, in 
the name of all, directed the multitude 
what to do. IT Repent. See Note, Matt, 
ill. 2. ^ Repentance implies sorrow for sin 
as committed against God, with' a purpose 
to forsake it.') It is not merely a fear of 
the conseqWinces, or of the wrath of God 
in hell It is such a view of sin as evil 
in Itself, as to lead the mind to hate it and 
forsake it. Laying aside cJi view of the 
punishment of sin, the true pemtent hates 
It. Even if sm was the means of procur- 
ing him happiness ; if it would promote his 
gratilicatinn, and be unattended with any 
future punishment, he would?" hate it and 
turn from it. The mere fact that it is 
evit. and that God hates it, is a sufficient 
reason why those who are truly penitent 
should hate it and forsake it. .False re- 
pentance dreads the consequencp of sin; 
true repentance dreads .sm itself. These 
persons whom Peter addressed" had been 
merely alarmed; they were afraid of 
wrath, and especially of the wrath of the 
Messiah They had no true sense of sin 
as an evil, but were simply afraid of 
punishment. This alarm. Peter did not 
regard as by any means genuine repent- 
ance. Such conviction for sm'* would 
soon wear off, unless repentance became 
thorough and complete. Hence he told 
them to repent, to turn from sm, to exer- 
cise sorrow for it as an evil and bitter 
thing, and to express their sorrow in the 
proper manner. We may learn here, 
(1.) That there is no safetyin mere con- 
vicfwti for sin • it may soon pass off, and 
leave the soul as thoughtless as before. 
(2.) There is no goodness or holiness in 
mere alarm or conviction. The devils 
, tremble. A man may fear, who yet 
has a firm purpose to do evil if he con 
do it with impunity. (3 ) Many are great- 
ly troubled and alarmed who yet never 
repent. There is no situation where soiils 
are 80 easily deceived as here. Alarm is 
taken for repentance ,* trembling for godly 
sorrovx ; and the fear of wrath is taken to 
be the true fear of Glod. (4,) True rc- 
pomance IS the only thing in such a state 
of mind that can gi ve any relief. An in- 
gemioua confession of sm, a solemn par- 
pose to forsalt© it, and a true haired of it, 


for the remission of sins; and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. 


IS the only thing that can give the mind 
true composure. Such is the constitution 
of the mind, that nothing else will furnish 
relief But the moment w’e are willing 
to make an open confession of guilt, the 
mind IS delivered of its burden, and the 
convict^'d soul finds peace. Till this is 
done, and the hold on sm is broken, there 
can be no peace. (5.) We see here what 
direction is to be given to a convicted 
sinner. We are not to direct him to wait; 
nor to suppose that he is in a good way; 
nor to continue to seek ,* nor to call him 
a mounier; nor to take sides with him, as 
if God were wrong and harsh ; nor to 
tell him to read, and search, and postpone 
the subject to a future time. We are to 
direct him to repent ; to mourn over his 
Sms, and to forsake them. Religion de- 
mands that he should at once surrender 
himself to God by genuine repentance , 
by confession that God is right, and that 
he was wrong ; and by a firm purpose to 
live a life of holiness. IF Be baptized. 
See Note, Matt. in. 6. The direction> 
which Christ gave to his apostles was, 
that they should baptize all W’ho believed. 
Matt xxviii 19. Mark xvi. 16. The Jews 
had not been baptized; and a baptism 
now would be a profession of the religion 
of Christ, or a declaration made before 
the world that they embraced Jesus as 
their Messiah. It was equivalent to say- 
ing that they should publicly and profess^ 
edly embrace Jesus Christ as their Sa- 
viour. The gospel requires such a pro- 
fession ; and no one is at liberty to with- 
hold it. And a similar declaration is to 
be made to all who are inquiring the way 
to life They are to exercise repentance ; 
and then, without any unnecessaty de 
lay, to evince it in the ordinances of the 
gospel If men are unwilling to profess 
religion, they have none. If they will 
not, in the proper way, show that th^ are 
truly attached to Christ, it is proof that 
they have no such attachment. Baptism 
IS lb© application of water, as expressive 
of the need of purification, and as emblem- 
atic ojf the influences from God that can 
alone cleanse the soul It is also a form 
of dedication to the service of God. IT In 
the name of Jesus Christ. Not si?, hut 
gsri. The usual form of baptism is into 
the name of the Father,, &c- Here it 
does not mean to be baptized by the au 
ihority of Jesus Christ; but it means to be 
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39 For tlie proiaise is unto you 
and to your children, and * to al 

a Joel 2.28. i Ep.2.13,17. 

baptized for him and his service ,* to be 
consecrated in this way, and by this pdb- 
lic profession, to him, and to his cause 
The 7iame of Jesus Christ means the same 
as Jesus Christ himself. To be baptized 
to his name is to be devoted to hm. The 
word name is often thus used. And the 
profession which they were to make 
amounted to this • a confession of sins ,* a 
hearty purpose to turn from them ; a re- 
ception of Jesus as the Messiah, and as 
their Saviour ; and a determination to be- 
come his followers, and to be devoted to 
his service. Thus (1 Cor x. 2), to be 
hapUzed unto Muses means to fake him as 
die leader and guide. It does not follow 
that ill administering the ordinance of 
baptism they used only the name of Jesus 
Christ. It IS much more probable that 
they used the form prescribed by the Sa- 
viour himself (Matt, xxviii. 19)^ though 
as the peculiar mark of a Christian is that 
he receives and honours Jesus Christ, 
this name is used here as implying the 
whole. The same thing occurs m At ts 
xix. 5. IT For the remission of sms. Not 
merely the sin of crucifying the Messiah, 
buli^of all sms. There is nothing in bap- 
tism. itseU that can wash away sm. Tliat 
can be done only by the pardoning mercy 
of God tiirough die atonement of Christ. 
But baptism is expressive of a willingness 
to be pardoned in that way ; and a solemn 
declaration of ourxionviction that there is 
no other way of remission. He who comes 
to be baptized, comes with a professed 
conviction that he is a sinner; that there 
is no other wuy of me^cy but in the gos- 
pel, and with a pmfessed willingness to 
comply with the terms of salvation, and 
receive it as it is oflered through Jesus 
Christ. IT And ye shall receme, <&c. The 
iff of the Holy Ghost here does not mean 
IS extraordinary gifts, or the power of 
working miracles. But it simply means, 
you shall partake of the influences of the 
Holy Ghost as far as they may he adapted 
to your casb, as far as may bo needful for 
your comfort, and peace, and sanctifica- 
tion. There is no evidence that they 
were all endowed widi the power of 
working miracles ; nor does the connex- 
ion of the passage require us thus to un- 
derstand It Nor does it mean that they 
had not been awakened hikhis iniluencm, 
AH true conviction is from’ nun. Jolm xvi 
8—10. But it is also the office of the Spi- 
rit to comfort, to enlighten, to give peace, I 
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that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call. 


and thus to give evidence that the soul is 
born again. To this, probably, Peter re- 
fers ; and this all who are born again, and 
profess faith m Christ, possess. 'J'here is 
peace, calmness, joy; there is evidence of 

n , and that evidence is the prodini 
.e influences of the Spirit “Tiic 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” &c 
Gal V 22. 24. 

39. For the promise That is, the pro 
mise respecting the paiticulai thing of 
which he was speaking — the influences 
of the Holy Ghost 'J his promise Jio had 
adduced m the beginning of his disc ourse 
(ver. 17), and he now applies it to tlicm. 
As the Sjiirit was promised to descend 
on Jews and their sons and daughters, 
It was applicable to them m the circum- 
stai.ces m which they then were. The 
only hope of lost sinners is in the promises 
of God ; and the only thing that can give 
comfort to a soul that is convicted of sin 
IS the hope that God will paidon and save. 
IT !/b you. To you Jews, even though 
you have crucified the Messiah. The 
promise had especial refcronco to the 
Jewish people. IT To your children. In 
Joel, to tiieir sons and daughters, who 
should, nevertheless, be old enough to 
prophesy. Similar promises occur in Isa. 
xliv. 3, “ I will pour ray Spirit on thy seed, 
and my blessing on tbme offspring ” and 
Isa. lix. 21. In these and similar places, 
their descendants or posterity are denoiod. 
It docs not refer to children as children,, 
and should not be adduced to establish 
the propriety of infant baptism, or as ap- 
plicable particularly to infanta. It w a 
promise, indeed, to parents lliat the bless- 
ings of salvation shall not be confined to 
parents, but shall be extended also to 
their posterity. Under tins promiHO pa- 
rci.^s may be encouraged to train up their 
children for God; to devote them to hw 
lervicc ; believing that it is the gracious 
lurposo of God to perpetuate the bless- 
ings of salvation from age to age. f To 
all. To the whole race ; not limited to 
Jews. IT Afar of. To those in other 
lands. It is probable that JV/cr bore re- 
ferred lo (he Jews who were scauered in 
jthor nations ; for be does not seem yet 
0 have understood that the gospel w'at 
0 be preached to the Gentiles. Bee eh. x. 
Yet the pronono waiH (Hpinlly applicable 
to the Gentiles m the Jews; and tfm apfw- 
ileiS were afterwards brought tounder«land 
t Acts X. Rom, X. 12. 14-^20; xi* The 
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40 And with many other words 
did he testify and exhort, saying-, 

Gentiles are sometimes clearly indicated 
by the expression “afar off,” (Eph. ii. 13. 
17); and they are represented as ha » mg 
been brought mgh by the blood of Christ 
The phrase is equally applicable to those 
who have been far off from God by their 
sms and their evil affections To them 
also the promise is extended if they will 
return. IT Even as many, <fec. The pro- 
m se IS not to those who do not hear the 
gospel, nor to those who do not obey it; 

I at It IS to those to whom God in his gra- 
cious providence shall send it. He has 
the power and right to pardon. The 
meaning of Peter is, that the promise is 
ample, full, free ; that it is fitted to all, and 
may be applied to all ,* that there is no de- 
fect or want m the provisions or promises; 
but that God may extend it to whomso- 
ever he pleases. W e see here how ample 
and full are the offers of mercy. God is 
not limited m the provisions of his grace ; 
but the plan is applicable to all mankind 
It is also the purpose of God to send it to 
all men ; and he has given a solemn 
charge to his church to do it. We cannot 
reflect but with deep pain on the fact that 
these provisions have been made, fully 
made; that they are adapted to allmen; and 
yet that by his people they have been ex- 
tended to so small a portion of the human 
family. If the promise of life is to all, it is 
iho duty of the church to send to all the 
message of eternal mercy. 

40. Many other words. This discourse, 
though one of the longest in the New 
Testament, is but an outline. It contains, 
however, the substance of the plan of 
mercy ; and is admirably arranged to ob- 
tain its object IT Testify. Bear witness to. 
He bore witness to the promises of Chris- 
tianity, to the truths pertaining to the 
danger of sinners; and to the truth re- 
jecting the character of that generation, 
if Exhort. H© entreated them by argu- 
ments and promises. IT Save yourselves. 
This expression here denotes, preserve 
yourselves from the infimnee, opinions, 
and fate, of tins generat.on. It implies 
that they w*ere to use diligence and efiTort 
to deliver themselves. God deals with 
men as free agents. He calls upon them 
to put forth their own power and effort to 
be saved. Unless men put forth their 
own strength and exertion, they will no- 
v(‘r bo Hiivod. When they are saved, 
they will aserilio to God the praise for 
having inelmed them to seek him, and 
fijr Iho grace whereby they are saved. 


Save yourselves from this untoward 
generation. 

IT This generation. This age or race of 
men, the Jews then living. They were 
not to apprehend danger from them from 
which tliey were to deliver themselves , 
but they were to apprehend danger from 
being with them, united m their plans, 
designs, and feelings. From the influence 
of their opinions, <fcc. they were to escajie. 
That generation was signally corrupt and 
wicked. ^ See Matt, xxiii. xii. 39; xvi. 4. 
Mark viii. 38. They had crucified the 
Messiah ; and they were for their sms 
soon to be destroyed. IT Untoward. “Per- 
verse, refra<‘tory, not easily guided or 
taught.” (Webster.) The same character 
our Saviour had given of that generation 
m Matt XI. 16— -19 This character they 
had shown uniformly. They were smooth, 
cunning, plausible; but they were cor- 
rupt in principle, and wicked, m conduct. 
The Pharisees had a vast hold on the 
people. To break away from them was 
to set at defiance all their power and doc- 
trines ; to alienate themselves from their 
teachers and friends ; to brave the power 
of those in office, and those who had long 
claimed the right of teaching and guiding 
the nation. The chief danger of those 
who were now awakened was from tins 
generation; that they would deride, or 
lenonnee, or persecute them, and induce 
them to abandon their seriousness, and 
turn back to their sms And hence Peter 
exhorted them at once to break off from 
them, and give themselves to Christ. We 
may hence learn, (1.) That if sinners will 
be saved they must malte an efibrt. There 
is no promise to any unless they will exert 
themselves. (2) The principal danger 
w'hich besets those who are awakened 
arises from their former companions. 
They are often wicked, cunmng, rich, 
and mighty. They may be their kindred, 
and will seek to drive off their serious 
impressions by derision, or argument, or 
persecution. They have a mighty hold 
on the affections ; and they will seek to 
use it to prevent those who are awakened 
from becoming Christians. (3 ) Those who 
arc awakened should resolve at once to 
break off from their evil companions, and 
unite themselves to Christ and his people. 
There may be no other way m which 
this can be clone than by resolving to for- 
sake the society of those who are infidels, 
and scoffers, and profane. They should 
forsake the world, and give themselves 
up to God, and resolve to have only so 
mueh ititeroourse with the world as may 
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41 Then they that gladly receiv 
ed his word were baptized: an 
the same day there were added unU 
them about three thousand souls. 

oe requjred by duty, and as may be con 
aistent with a supreme purpose to live to 
the honour of God. 

41. They that gladly recei'ced. The word 
rendered gladly means freely^ cheerfulivi 
joyfully. It implies that they did it with- 
out compulsion, and with joy Religion 
IS not compulsion. They who become 
Christians do it cheerfully; and do it re- 
joicing m the privilege of becoming re- 
conciled to God through Jesus Christ 
Though so many received his word and 
were baptized, yet it is implied that there 
w^ere others who did not. It is probable 
tliat there were multitudes assembled who 
were alarmed, but who did not receive 
the word with joy. In all revivals there 
are many who become alarmed, who are 
anxious about their souls, but who refuse 
the gospel, and again become thoughtless, 
and are ruined. IT His word The mes- 
sage w’hich Peter had spokon respecting 
the pardon of sins through Jesus Christ 
If Were baptized. That is, those who pro- 
fessed a readiness to embrace the offers 
of salvation. The narrative plainly im- 
iitts that this was done the same day. 
'heir conversion was instantaneous The 
demand on them w as to yield themselves 
at once to God'. And their profession was 
made, and the ordinance which sealed 
their profession administered without de- 
W. If And the same day. The discourse 
of Peter commenced at nine o’clock in 
the morning, ver. 15. How long it con- 
tinued It IS not said ; but the ceremony 
of admitting them to the church and of 
baptizing them was evidently performed 
on the same day. The mode in which 
this is done is not mentioned; but it is 
(highly improbable that in tlie midst of the 
city of Jerusalem three thousand persons 
were wholly immersed m one day. The 
whole narrative supposes that it was all 
done in the city ; and yet there is no pro- 
bability that there were conveniences 
there lor immers>?ig so many persons in a 
single da^. Besides, in the ordinary way 
of administering baptism by immersion, it 
IS difficult to conceive that so many per- 
sons could have been immersed m so 
short a time. There is, indeed, here no 
positive /iroe/ that they were not immers- 
ed ; but the narrative is one of those in- 
cidental circumstances often much more 
mtisfactory than philological discussion, 
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42 And “ they continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, 
and in prayers. 

olCor,n.2. He.10.25. 

that snow fne extreme improbability that 
aJ this was done by wholly immeising 
them m water. It may be further re- 
marked that here is an example of veiy 
quick admission to the church. It was 
the jirst great work of grace under the 
gospel. It was the model oi all revivals 
of religion. And it was doubtless intend- 
ed that this should be a specimen of the 
manner m which the mimsteis of religion 
should conduct m regard to admissions to 
the ChrLstian church. Prudence is iiidoed 
required ; but this example furnishes no 
warrant for advising persons w’ho profess 
their willingness to obey Jesus Christ, to 
delay uniting with the church. If per- 
sons give evidence of piety, of true hatred 
of sin, and of atiai.hment to the Lord Je- 
sus, they should unite themselves to Ins 
people w’lthout delay IT There wet e added- 
To the company of disciples, or to the fol- 
lower of Christ. Souls. Persons. Comp. 

1 Pet ui 20 Gen xii 5. It is not affirmed 
that all this took place in one part of Je-., 
lusalem, or that it was all done at onco , 
but it is probable that this was w'hat was 
afterwards ascertained to be the fruit oi* 
this diiy’s labour, the result of this revi- 
val of religion. This was the first effitsion 
of the Holy Spirit under the preaching of 
the gospel ; and it shows that such si'cnes 
are to be expected in the church, and that 
the gospel is fitted to work a rapid and 
mighty change in the hearts of men. 

42. And they continued su>adfastly. 
They persevered in, or they adhered to. 
This is the inspired record of the result. 
That any of these apostatized is nowhere 
recorded, and is not to he presumed. 
Though they had been suddenly eon- 
mrted, though suddenly admitted to the 
‘hurch, though ex|K)se(l to much perse- 
cution and contempt, and many trials, 
i^et the record is that they adliored to 
ho doctrines and duties of the (fiiristian 
•eligton. The word rendered tontmmd 
ifeadjdstly, Tte&o'y-siei means at- 

tending one, remaining by ins «id*e, 
not leaving or forsaking him. H TAe 
apostles' doctrine. This does not mean 
that they held or believed the doctrinm 
:)f the apostles, though that was true ; btit 
t means that they adhered fp, or attended 
m, their temiAmg or t nab 1'he wxtrd 
doctrim has now a techni(*al ienso, and 
means a collection and arrangement of 
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43 And fear came upon every 
soul : and many ® wonders and 
signs were done by the apostles. 

a MaxM6.17 

abstract views supposed to be contained 
in the Bible. In the Scriptures the word 
means simply teaching ; and the expres- 
sion here denotes that they continued to 
attend on ineir instructions One evidence 
of conversion is a desire to be instructed 
in tile doctrines and duties of religion, 
and a willingness to attend on the preach- 
ing of the gospel. IT And fellowship. The 
word rendered fellowship, xotv^v/a, is often 
rendered commumon. It properly denotes 
having things m common, or participation, 
society, friendship. It may apply to any 
thing which may be possessed in com- 
mcn, or m which all may partake. Thus 
all Christians have the same hope of hea- 
ven : the same joys; the same hatred of 
sm; the same enemies to contend with. 
Thus they have the same subjects of con- 
versation, of feeling, and of prayer; or 
they have communion m these things. 
And thus the early Christians had their 
property in common. The word here 
may apply to either or to all, to their con- 
vemtion, their prayers, their dangers, or 
their property ; and means that they were 
united to the apostles, and participated 
with them m whatever befel them. It 
may be added that the effect of a revival 
of religion is to unite ("hnstians more and 
mine, and to bring those who were before 
separated to union and love. Christians 
fee! that they are a band of brethren, and 
that however much they were separated 
b(fore they became Christians, now they 
have groat and important interests in com- 
mon; united in feelings, in interest, m 
dangers, in conflicts, in opinions, and in 
the hopes of a blessed immortality. 
IT Breaking of Oread, The Syriac ren- 
ders this ‘the eucharist,’ or the Lord’s 
supper. It cannot, however, be deter- 
mined whether this refers to their par- 
taking of their ordinary food together; or 
to feasts of charity ; or to the Lord’s sup- 
per. The bread of the Hebrews was 
made commonly into cakes, thin, hard and 
brittle, so that it was broken instead of 
being cut. Hence, to denote intimacy or 
fViendship, the phrase to break bread toge- 
ther vvould he very expressive, m the 
the (ireei'S denoted it by 
Vf I .j 1 , From the 

u 1 ’ ‘u 'u v*"' ‘U. eomp. witli 
ver. 4C>, ilmt they had all things common. 
It wotild rather seem to be implied that 
iiis referred to the participation of their 


44 And all that believed were 
together, and * had all things com- 
mon; 

J c.4.32,34. 

ordinary meals. The action of breaking 
bread was commonly performed by the 
master or head of a family, immediately 
after asking a blessing. (Lightfoot) IT in 
prayers. This was one effect of the influ- 
ence of tlie Spirit, and an evidence of 
their change A genuine revival will b© 
always followed by a love of prayer. 

43 And fear came. That is, there was 
great reverence or awe. The multitude 
had just before derided them (ver. 13) ; 
but so .striking and manifest was the 
power of God on this occasion, that it 
Silenced all clamours, and produced a 
general veneration and awe. The effect 
of a great work of God’s grace is com- 
monly to produce an unusual seriousness 
and solemnity in a community, even 
among those who are not convicted. It 
restrains, subdues, and silences opposi 
hon. f Every soul. Every person, or 
individual; that is, upon the people ge 
nerally ; not only on those who became 
Christians, but upon the multitudes who 
witnessed these things. All things w^ere 
fitted to produce this fear: the recent 
crucifixion of Jesus of jNazaretb ; the 
wonders that attended that event; the 
events of the day of Pentecost ; and the 
miracles performed by the apostles, were 
all fitted to diffuse solemnity, and thought, 
and anxiety through the community 
H Many wonders and signs See Note 
ver. 22 This was promised by the Sa- 
viour Mark xvi. 17. Some of the mira- 
cles which they wrought are specified in 
the following chapters. 

44. All that believed. That is, that be- 
lieved that Jesus was the Messiah; for 
that was the distinguishing point by which 
they were known from others, f Were 
together. btlTSavrd. Were united, were 
joined in the same thing. It does not 
mean that they lived in the same house, 
but they were united in the same commit- 
nity^ or en^ged in ».ne same thing. 
They were doubtless often together in 
the same place for prayer and praise. 
One of the best means for stren^hening 
the faith of young converts is for them 
often to meet together for prayer, conver- 
sation, and praiso, IF Had all things com- 
mon. Thai, is, all their property or pos- 
sessions. See ch. iv. 32—37 ; v„ 1 — 10. 
The apostles, in the time of the Saviour, 
evidently had all their property in com- 
mon stock, and Judas was made their 
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45 And sold their possessions 

a 18.58.7. 2Cor.9.1,9. lJno.3.17. 

treasurer. They regarded themselves as 
one family, having common wants , and 
thire was no use or propriety in their 
possessing extensive property by them- 
selves. Yet even then it is probable that 
some of them retained an interest m their 
property which was not supposed to be 
necessary to be devoted to the common 
use. it IS evident that John thus possessed 
property which he retained. John xix. 27. 
And It is clear that the Saviour did not 
command them to give up their property 
into a common stock ; nor did the apos- 
tles enjoin it Acts v, 4, “While it re- 
mained, W'as it not thine own? and after 
it was sold, was it not in thine own pow- 
er?^* It was therefore perfectly volun- 
tary ,• and was evidently adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the early con- 
verts. Many of them came from abroad 
They w’ere ifrom Parthia, and Media, and 
Arabia, and Rome, and Africa, &c. It is 
probable, also, that they now remained 
longer in Jerusalem than they had at first 
proposed. And it is not at all improbable 
that they would be denied now the usual 
hospitalities of the Jews, and excluded 
from their customary kindness, because 
they had embraced Jesus of Nazareth, 
who had been just put to death In these 
circumstances, it was natural and proper 
that they should share together their pro- 
perty while they remained together. 

45. And sold. That is, they sold as 
much as was necessary in order to pro- 
cure the means of providing for the wants 
of each other- IT F jssessions. Property, 
particularly real estate. This word, 
KT>t/ts4TJ4, refers properly to theit Jixed pro- 
mrty, as lands, houses, vineyards, &c. 
The word rendered goods, re- 

fers to their personal or moveable pro- 
perty. IT Ana pai ted them to all. They 
distnhuted them to supply the wants of 
their poorer brethren, according to their 
necessities. IT 4 s every man had need. 
This expression limits and fixes the mean- 
ing of what IS miu before. The passage 
does not mean that they sold all their pos- 
sessionst or that they relinquished their 
title to all their property ; but that they 
BO far regarded all as common as to be 
willing to part with it tf it was needful 
to supply the wants of the others. Ilenc^ 
the property was laid at the disposal of 
the apostles, and they werq desired to 
distribute it f^Iy to meet the wants of 
Jjhe poor, cht iv. 35. 

This was an important incident in the 


and goods, and “ parted them to ali 
men, as every man had need. 

early propagation of religion ; and it may 
suggest many useful reflections. 

1. We see the effect of religion. The 
love of property is one of the strongest 
affections which men have There is 
nothing that will overcome it but reli- 
gion. That will ; and one of the drst ef- 
fects of the gospel was to loosen the hold 
of Christians on property. 

2. It IS the duty of the cjiurch to pro- 
vide for the wants of its poor and needy 
members. There can be no doubt that 
property should now be regarded as so 
far common as that the wants of the pocr 
should be supplied by those who are rich. 
Comp Malt. xxvi. 11. 

3. If It be asked why the early disciples 
evmced this readiness to part with their 
property -in this manner, it may bo repli- 
ed, (1.) That the apostles had done it be- 
fore them. The family of the Saviour had 
all things common. (2.) It w'as the nature 
of religion to do it (3.) The circum- 
stances of the persons assembled on this 
occasion were such as to require it. They 
were many of them from distant regions ,* 
and probably many of them of the poorer 
class of the people in Jerusalem. In this 
they evinced what should be done in be- 
half of the poor in the church at all times 

4. If it he asked whether this was done 
commonly among the early Christians, it 
may be replied, that there is no evidence 
that it w^as. It i.s mentioned her and in 
ch. iv. 32 — 37, and ch. v. 1 — 7. It does 
not appear that it was done even by all 
who were afterwards -converted in Ju- 
dea ; and there is no evidence that U wa 
done in Antioch, Kphosus, Corinth" Phi 
lippi, Rome, &:c. That the effect of reli- 
gion was to make men liberal, and willing 
to provide for the poor, there can ha no 
doubt. See 2 Cor. viii. 19,* ix. 2. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 2. Gal. ii. 10. Rut there is not proof 
that it was common to part with iheir pos- 
sessions, and to lay it at the feet of the 
apostles. Religion does not contemplate, 
evidently, that men should break up all 
the arrangements in society ; but it con- 
templates that those who ham property 
should be ready and willing to part with 
It for the help of tho poor and needy. 

5. If it bo asked whether all the nr- 
rangementa of pmjwrfv shmild be bn^en 
up now, and bolieverw hove all diinp'** hi 
common, we are prepared to answer, No* 
For, 1. This was an extraordinary case, 
% It was not even eryoined by the apos- 
tles on them. 3. It was practised now%w 
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46 And they, continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking ' bread from house to house, 
did eat their meat with gladness and 
singleness of heart, 

1 or, oi home. 

©ise. 4. It would be impracticable. No 
community where all things were in 
common has long prospered. It has been 
attempted often, by "pagans, by infidels, 
and by fanatical sects of Christians. It 
ends soon m anarchy, and licentiousness, 
and idleness, and profligacy,* or the more 
cunning secure the mass of the property, 
and control the whole. Till all men are 
made alike, there could be no hope of 
5uch a comraiimty ; and if there could be, 
It would not be desirable. God evidently 
intended that men -should be excited to 
industry by the hope of gam ; and then he 
demands that their gams should be de- 
voted to his service. Still, this was a 
noble instance of Christian generosity, 
and evinces tlie power of religion in loos- 
ing the hold which men commonly have 
on the world. It rebukes also those pro- 
fessors of religion, of whom, alas, there 
are many, who give nothing to benefit 
cither the souls or bodies of their fellow- 
men 

46 With one accord Comp ch. i. 14,* 
ii. 1. IT in the temple This was the pub- 
lic place of worahip, and the disciples 
were not disposed to leave the place 
where their fathers had so long worahip- 
ped God This does nol mean that they 
were constantly m the temple, but only 
at the customary hours of prayer, at 9 
o'clock in the morning, and a’ 3 m the 
aflornoon. And breaking bread. See 
Note, ver. 4^. i! From house to house. 
In the margin, “at homo.” So the Syriac 
and Arabic The common interpretation, 
however, is, that they did it in tlteir vari- 
ous houses, now in this and now in that, 
as might bo eonvoment If it refers to 
their ordinary meals, then it means that 
they partook m common of what they pos- 
bessed. And the expression m this verse, 
“did eat tlieir meat,” seems to imply that 
this refers to their common meals, and 
not to the Lord’s supper TT Did eat their 
meat Did partfike of their food The 
word meat with us is applied to fiesh. In 
the Bible, and m old English authors, it 
is applied to provision of any kind. Hero 
it tpoans all kinds of sustenance; that 
which nourished them — t go — and the 
use of this word proves that it does not 
refer to the Lord’s supper ; for that ordi- 
'tuice is nowhei 3 represented as designc I 


47 Praising God, and having fa- 
vour ® with all the people. And 
^ the Lord added to the church 
daily such as should be saved. 

a Lu 2.52. Ro 14.1S. h c.5 14,11.24. 


for an ordinary meal, or to nounsn the 5oc?y. 
Comp, 1 Cor. xi. 33, 34. IT With glm^ 
ness. With rejoicing. This is one of the 
effects of religion. It is far from gloom ; it 
diffuses joy over the mmd ; and it bestows 
additional joy in the participation of even 
our ordinary pleasures. IT Singleness of 
heart. This means with a sincere and 
pure heart. They w’ere satisfied and 
thankful. They were not perplexed or 
anxious ; nor were they solicitous for the 
luxurious living, or aspiring after the vain 
objects of the men of the world. Comp 
Rom. xii. 8. 2 Cor. i. 12. CoL ui. 22. Eph 
VI. 5, 

47. Praising God. See Luke xxiv. 53 
IT And having favour. See Luke li. 52. 
H With all fh£ people. That is, with the 
great mass of the people ; with the peo- 
ple generally. It does not mean that all 
the people had become reconciled to 
Christianity; but their humble, serious, 
and devoted lives won the favour of the 
great mass of the community, ahd silenced 
opposition and cavil. This was a remark- 
able effect, but God has power to silence 
opposition, and there is nothing so well 
fitted to do this as the humble and con- 
sistent lives of his friends. IT And the 
Lord added. See ch. v 14 ; xi. 24, &c. 
It was the Lord who did this. There was 
no power in man to do it; and the Chris- 
tian loves to trace all , increase of t|ie 
church to the grace of God. IT Added. 
Caused, or mclinod them to be joined 
to the church*- IT The church. To the 
assemhlp of the followers of Christ 

The word church properly 
means those who are called out, and is 
applied to Christians as being called^ out 
or separated from the world. It is used 
but thiee times in the Gospels. Matt xvi 
18; xviii. 17. ' It occurs frequently in 
other parts of the New Testament, and 
usually as applied to the followers of 
Christ Comp. Acta v. 11; vn. 

1.3; ix. 31 ; xi. 22 2G ; xn. 1. 5, <SiC, It is 
used in classic wnlena to denote on assem 
hly of any kind, and is twice thus used in 
the New Testament (Acts xix. 39. 41), 
where it is translated “ assembly ” f Such 
as should he saved Thi^ phrase is a 
translation of a participle,!^ 8^o^(S>p^i'ovf. 
It does not express any purpose that they 
ikould be saved, but simply the fact that 
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CHAPTER III. his mother’s womb, was carried, 

1^0 W Peter and John went up to- whom they laid daily at the gate * 
gether into the temple at “ the of the temple which is called Beau- 
hour of prayer, being the ninth hour, tiful, to ask alms of them that en- 
2 And a certain man, lame from tered into the temple ; 

a Ps.55.17. Da.6.10. 

they were those who would he, or who signs were done by the hands of the 
were about to be saved. It is clear, how- apostles. From the many miracles which 
ever, from, this expression, that those who were performed, Luke selects one, of 
became members of the church were which he gives a more full account ; and 
those who continued to adorn their pro- especially as it gives him occasion to re- 
fession, or who gave proof that they were cord another of the addresses of Peter to 
snicere Christians. It is implied here, the Jews. An impostor would have been* 
also, that those who are to be saved will satisfied with the general statement that 
toin themselves to the church of God. many miracles were performed. The sa- 
This is every where required ; and it cred writers descend to particulars, and 
constitutes one evidence of piety when tell us where, and in relation to whom, 
they are willing to face the world, and they were performed. This is a proof 
give themselves at once to the service of that they were honest men, and did not 
the Lord Jesus — ^Tvvo remarks may be intend to deceive. It Inlo the temple. INfot 
made on the last verse of this chapter ; into the edifice properly called the tern- 
one is, that the effect of a consistent pie, but into the court of the temple, 
Christian life will be to command the re- where prayer was accustomed to be 
»pect of the w^orld ; and the other is, that made. See Note, Matt. x.\i 12- IF At the 
the effect will be continually to increase hour of prayer, Sic, The Jewish clay was 
the number of those who shall be saved, divided inlo twelve equal parts ; of 
In this case they were daily added to it; course, the ninth hopr would bo about 
die church was constantly increasing: broe o’clock, P M. This was the hour 
and the same result may be expected in if evening prayer. Morning prayer was 
ttU cases where there is similar zeal self ifiered at nine o’clock. Comp. Fs. Iv. 17. 
denial, consistency, and prayer. Dan, vi. 10. 

We have now contemplated die foun- 2. Lame, &c. The mention of this 
dation of the Christian church; and the shows that there was no deception in the 
iSrst glorious revival of religion. This sase. The man had been always lame ; 
chapter deserves to be profoundlv studied hie was obliged to be carried ; and he wus 
by all the ministers of the gospel, and by well known to the Jews.^ IF Whom they 
all who pray for the prosperity of the laid daily. That is, his friends laid him 
kingdom of God. It .should excite our there dady. lie would iherciore be well 
fervent gratitude that God has left this known to ’those who wcie in the liubitof 
record of the first great work of grace, entering the lemplo. Among the annchts 
and our fervent prayers that he would there wore no hospitals for the afflicicd ; 
multiply and extend such scenes until the ind no almadiousos for the poor. The 
earth shall be filled with his glory. loor were dependent, therefore, on the 

CHAPTER III. hanty of those who were in hotter eir* 

1, JPeter and John went np^Sic. In Luke umstancos. It became an important 
Xxiv%53, it is said that the “apostles were natter for thorn to bo placed where they 
continua% in the toraplo, praising and vould see many people. Hence it was 
blessing God. From Acts li. 46, it is dear customary to place tiiem at the gates of 
that all the' disciples wore accustorapd -ich men (Luke xvi. 20) ; and they also 
daily to resmt to the temple for devotion. ;at by the side of the liighw’ay u> beg 
Whettfoa they joined in the sacrifwesof vhero many persons would pass. ftFark 
the* tomple-service is not said; but the s. 46. Ijijiko xviii. 35. John «. 1— K 1'he 
tiling is not improbable. This was the mtrance fo tho /mpfe would bcnfitvour- 
place and the manner in which they and folo place for begging; for, (1.) grotit 
their fathers had worshipped., They came multitudes were acoufetnmed to tnttr 
slowdy tothe conclusion tiiat they were here; and (2.) when going tin for foe 
to leave the temple; and they would na- purposes of religion, they woula bo more 
turally resort there with tiieir country- inclined to give alms than at other times; 
men to worship the God of their' fiithers. and espeoially w*as th« Iriio of the Fharb 
In the previous chapter (in 43), wre are sees, who wore particularly desirous of 
told in general that many wonders and publkity in bestowing charity. It k m 
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3 Who, seeing Peter and John 
about to go into the temple, asked 
an alms, 

4 And Peter, fastening his eyes 
upon him, wiih John, said, Look 
on us, 

5 And he gave heed unto them, 

corded by Martial (i. 112), that this cus 
tom prevailed among the Romans of plac- 
ing the poor by the gates of the temples ; 
and the custom was also observed a long 
time m the Christian churclies IT Ac the 
(rate of ike temple which is called Beautiful. 
In regard to this gate there have been 
two opinions, one of which supposes that 
this w’as the gate commonly called Ntca- 
nor, -which: leJ from the court ol the Gen- 
tiles to the court of the women (see Plan 
m Notes on Matt xxi. 12; , and the other, 
that It was the gate at the eastern entrance 
of the temple, ootiimonly called Susan, 
It IS not easy to determine which is in- 
tended , tho.igli from the fact that it oc- 
curred near Solomon's porch (ver. 11, 
comp. Plan of the temple, Matt xxi. 12), 
It seems probable that the latter was in- 
tended. This gate was large and splen- 
did. It was made of Corinthian braiss, a 
most valuable niotal, and made a magui- 
licent appearance. Josephus, Jewish War, 
b. V. ch V $ 3 ir To ask aims Chanty 

3. I’fAo, seeing Peter, <l'c There is no 
evidence that ho w'as acijuamted -with 
them, or knew who they w’ere. Jle asked 
of them as ho was accustomed to do of 
the multitude that cnteretl the temple. 

4. FaslGuing his ei/es. The word used 
here denotes to looklnte7ith/, or with fixed 
attention. It is one of the peculiar word.s 
which "Luke uses. Luke iv. 20 ; xxii, 56 ; 
Acts 1 . 10 ; lil 12 ,* VL 15 ; vii. 55 ; x. 4, <fec 
m all twelve times. It is used by no 
other wnter m the New Testament, ex- 
cept by Paul twice? ^ flor* tii* ^ LooA 
on us. All this was done to fix the atten- 
tion. He wished to call the attention of 
the man distinctly to himself and to what 
ho tvaa about to do. It was also done 
tliat the man might be fully apprised that 
bis restoration to health came from him. 

6. Silver and gold have I none. The 
man had asked for money ; Peter assures 
rum that he had not iliat to give; it was 
done, however, m such a w’ay ns to show 
ids tgiUingness to aid liim, if he had pos- 
sessed it. H Such as I have. Such as is 
in my power. It is not to bo supposed 
that im meant to say that he originated 
this power himself, but only that it was 
intruM to him. He immediately adds 


expecting to receive something of 
them. 

6 Then Peter said, Silver an4 
gold have I none: but such as I 
have give I thee : In ® the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up 
and walk. 

that It was derived solely from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. IT In the name. Comp. ch. 
iv. 10. In Mark xvi. 17, 18, it is said, 
“These signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve; in my name shall they cast out 

devils, dre they shall lay' hands on 

the sick, and they shall recover” The 
expression means hy Ins authority, or in 
virtue of power derived fiom him. We 
are here struck with a remarkable difief- 
encG between the manner in which the 
Lord Jesus wrought miracles, and that in 
which it was done by his apostles. He 
did it m his own name, and by virtue of 
his o.wn power. He clapned dominion 
over disease and death. The apostles 
never attempted to perform a miracle by 
their own power. It w'as only in the name 
of Jesus ; and this circumstance alone 
shows that there was a radical diflerenoe 
between Christ and all other prophets 
and teachers. IT Of Nazareth. '"Phis was 
the name by which he -was commonly 
known. By this name he had been desig- 
nated among the Jews, and on the cross. 
It is by no means wnprobahlo that the man 
had heard of him by this name ; and it 
was important that be should understand 
that it was by the authority of him who 
had been crucified as an impostor. IT JRise 
and walk To do this would be evidence 
of signal power. It is remarkable that m 
cases like this, they were commanded U» 
do the tlungatpnce. See siinilar cases 
in 'John v) SlMatt. ix. 6; xil 13. It would 
have been easy to allege that they had no 
power, that they were lame, or fiiok, or 
palsied, and could do nothing until God 
hould give them strength. But the com- 
mand was to do the thing ; nor did the 
Saviour or the apostles stop to convince 
them that they could do nothing. They 
did not doubt that if it were done, they 
would ascribe the power to God. Pre- 
cisely like this is the condition of the sin 
ner. God commands him to do the things 
to repent, and believe, and lead a hmy 
life. It IS not merely to atiemfd to do 
to make use of means ; or to wait on him ; 
but It is actually to repent and hclime the 
ospel. Where he may obhun power to 
0 it is another question. It is easy fi)i 
him to involve himself in difiSculty as it 
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7 And he took him by the right 9 And all the people saw him 
hand, and lifted him up : and im- walkingf and praising' (xod : 
“mediately his feet and ankle-bones 10 And they knew that it was lie 

received strength. ■which sat for aims at the Beautiful 

8 And he, leaping ® up, stood, gate of the temple and they weie 

and walked, and entered with them filed with wonder and amazement 
into the temple, walking, and leap- at that which had happened imtc 
ing, and praising God. him. 


would have been, in these cases. But 
the command of God is positive, and must 
be obeyed. If not obeyed, men must 
perish ; just as this man would have been 
always lame if he had put forth no effort 
of his own. When done, a convicted 
sinner will do just as this man did, in~ 
etiTWtitidy the praise to God, ver 8. 

7. Arm he took him. He took hold of 
his hand- To take hold of the hand m 
such a case was an offer of aid, an indi- 
cation that Peter was sincere, and was an 
inducement to him to make an efibrt 
This may be employed as a beautiful 
illustration of The manner of God when 
he commands men to repent and believe. 
He does not leave them alone; he ex- 
tends help, and aids their edbrta If they 
tremble, and feel that they are weak, and 
needy, and helpless, his hand is stretened 
out, and his power exerted to impart 
strength and grace. IF His feet and anile- 
hones, The fact that strength was imme- 
diately imparted ; that the feet, long lame, 
were now made strong, was a full and 
dear proof of miraculous power. 

8. And Ac, leaping up. This was a 
natuml expression of joy; and it was a 
staking fulfilment of the prophecy in Isa. 
XXXV. 6: "‘Then shall the lame man leap 
as an hart ” The account here given is 
one that is perfe^itly natural The man 
would be filled with joy, and would ex- 
press It m this manner. He had been 
lame from a child ; he had never walked , 
and tiiere was more in the miracle than 
merely giving strength. The act of walk- 
ing is one that is acquired by long prac- 
tice,. Children leam dowly. Uasper Hau- 
ser, lately discovered in one of the cities 
of Germany, who had been confined m 
prison from a child, was unable to walk 
in an easy way when released, but stum- 
bled m a very awkward manner. (See 
his life.) When, therefore, this man was 
able at once to walk, it was clear proof 
of a miracle. IT Praising God, This was* 
the natural and appropriate expresdon of 
his feelings on this occasion His heart 
would be full ; and he could have .no 
doubt that this blessing had come from I 


God alone. It is remarkable tiiat he dm 
not even express his gratitude lo Peter 
and John They had not pretended to 
restore him m their own name , and be 
would feel that man could not do it. It 
is remarkable that he praised God wdth- 
out being taught or entreated to do it. It 
w'as ms'anctive — the natuial feebng of 
die heart. So a sinner. IIis first feelings 
when renewed, will be lo ascribe the 
praise lo God. While ho may and will 
feel regard for the ministry hy wbohe 
instrumentality he has received the bleis- 
ing, yet his mam expression of gmfuude 
will be to God. And this ho will <to iii- 
stmitwely; he needs no prompter, he 
knows that no power of man is equal to 
the work of converting the soul, and wil. 
rejoice, and give all the praise to the 
God of grace. 

9, 10 And all the pnpfe, The n(»( - 
pie who had been aecnsionmd to hoe Imn 
sit in a public place 11 And thui/ Intun. 
&c. In this they could not be deceived j 
they had seen him a long time, and now 
they saw the same man expreasing his 
praise to God for complete recovery. The 
particulars m this miracle are Iho follow 
ing; and they are as far as.jxissible froiv 
any appearance of impostare. 1. The 
man had been afflicted from a child Th is 
was known to all the people. At this 
time he was fiirty years of age. ch. iv. 22, 
2. lie was not an impostor. If he had 
retended lameness, it is wonderful that 
e had not been delected bcfiire, and not 
have been suffered to occupy a place ihus 
in the temple 3 The apo.stlc8 had no 
agency m placing him there. 'They had 
not seen him befiiro. There was mani- 
festly no collusion or agreement with him 
to attempt to impose on the people. 4. Th© 
man himself was convinced of the mira- 
cle; and bd not doubt that th© power by 
which he had been healed was of Goa 
5. Tho people were convinced of the same 
thing. They saw the effeers ; they uaa 
known him well ; they had had every 
opportunity to know that he was dis- 
eased ; and they were now satisfied that 
he was restored. There was no point- 
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11 And, as the lame man which 
was healed held Peter ai^d John, 
all the people ran together unto 
them, in the porch ® that is called 
Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 

12 And when Peter saw tY, he 
answered unto the people. Ye men 
of Israel, why marvel ye at this 1 

a Jno.lO 23 c 5 12. 


bihty of deception m the case. It was 
not merely the friends of Jesus that saw 
this ; not those who had an inteiest in the 
miracle, but those who had been his ene- 
mies, and who had just before been en- 
gaged in putting him to death. Let this 
rmiacie be compared, in these particulars, 
with those pretended miracles which have 
been aflirmed to have been wrought in 
defence of other systems of religion', and 
it will be seen at once that here is every 
appearance of sincerity, honesty, ^nd 
truth ,• and m them every mark of decep- 
tion, fraud, and imposi'ion. (See Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, Proposition ii- 
ch ii.) 

11 Held Peter and John. The word 
held means he adhered to them ; he joined 
h’mself to them; he was desirous of re- 
maining with them, and participating 
With them IT Ml the people, &c. Excited 
by curiosity, they came together. The 
fact of the euro, and the conduct of the 
man, would soon draw together a crowd, 
and thus furnish a favourable opportunity 
fer preaching to them tlio gospel. IT In 
the porch, &c This porch w as a covered 
way or passage on the east side of the 
temple. It was distinguished for its mag- 
nificence. See the Plan and description 
o! the temple, Notes on Matt. xxi. 12. 

12. PVhen Peter saw tl. Saw the peo- 
ple assembling in such multitudes and 
wondering at the miracle. IT He ansv)ered. 
The word answer, with ns, implies that a 
question had been asked, or that some 
sulyect had been proposed for considera- 
tion. But the word is used m a different 
sense lu the Bible. It is often used when 
no question was asked, but when an oc~ 
CO.* tan was offered for remarks, or where 
im opportunity was presented to make a 
statement It is the same as replying to 
a thins;, or making a statement in regard 
to some subject' Dau. ii. 26 Acts v, 8. 
Ii Ye men of Israel Jews. (>ump ch. ii 
14. IT Wliy marml ye at Ihis'^ The par- 
ticular thing which he intended lo re- 
prove here, was not that they wondered, 
thr that was oropbr ; but that they looked 


or why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own ^ power or 
holiness we had made this man to 
walk ? 

13 The God ® of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and 'of Jacob, the God of 
our fathers, hath glojified * his Son 
Jesus ; whom ye delivered up, and 

b 2Cor 3.5. c Matt 22.32. d c.5 30,31 

A Jno.l7 1. Ep.1.20-22. Ph.2.9-1 1. He.2 9. Re.l.6,l8. 


071 Peter and John as if they had been the 
authors of this healing. They ought to 
have understood it. The Jews were 
sufficiently acquainted with miracles to 
interpret them, and to know whence they 
proceeded , and they ought not, therefore, 
to ascribe them to man, but to inquire 
why they had been wrought by God 
IF Why look ye, &c. Why do ye fix the 
eyes with amazement 07i us, as though we 
could do this t Why not look at once to 
God t f By our own power. By any art 
of healing, or by any medicine, we had 
done this !F Or holiness. Piety. As if 
God had bestowed this on us on account 
of our personal and eminent piety. It may 
be remarked, that here w'as ample oppor- 
tunity for tliem to establish a reputation 
of their own. The people were disposed 
to pay them honours ; they might at once 
have laid claim to vast authority over 
them ; but they refused all such personal 
honours, and ascribed all to the Lord 
Jesus. Whatever success may attend the 
ministers of the gospel ; or however much 
the world may be disposed to 'do them 
honour; they should disclaim all power in 
themselves, and ascribe it to the liOrd 
Jesus Christ It is not by the talents or 
personal holiness of ministers, valuable as 
these are, that men are saved ; it is only 
by the power of God, designed to honour 
his Son. See 2 Cor lit 6. 

13. The God <f Abraham. He is called 
the God of Abraham because Abraham 
acknowledged him as his God, and because 
God showed himself to be his friend. 
Corap. Matt xxii. 32. Ex. iii 6. 15 Gen. 
xxviii. 13; xxvi. 24. It was important To 
show that it was the same God who hatl 
done this that had been acknowledged by 
their fathers; and that they were not 
about to introduce the worship of any 
other God. And it was especially impor- 
tant because the promise had been made 
to Abraham, that in his seed should all 
the families of the earth he blessed Gen. 
xii. 3. Comp. Gal iii. 16, IT Hath glorified 
Has honoured. You denied, qespised 
and murdered him ; but God has exalted 
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denied ® Mm in tlie presence of Pi- 
bte, when he * was determined to 
let Mm go, 

^ 14 But ye denied the Holy ^ One 
and the Just, ^ and desired a mur* 
derer to be granted unto you ; 

a Jflo,19. 15. I Matt 27.1T-25. Lti. 23 lS-23. 

c Br.16 10. Lq.I 35. d c 1.52,22.14 

and honoured him. Tins miracle wafs 
done in the mme of Jesus, ver. 6. It was 
power of God that had restored him ; 
and by putting forth this power Gpd had 
shown that he approved the work of his 
Son, and was disposed to honour him in 
the view of men. Comp. John xvii. 1. 
Eph. i 20-22. Phil. ii. 9—11. Heb. ii 9. 
Eev. i. 5 — 18. IF Ye delivered up. That 
IS, you delivered him to the Romans to be 
put to death. See hfote, ch. n. 23. ^ And 
domed him in the presence of Pilate. De- 
nied that he was the Messiah Were 
■unwilling to own him as your long-tx- 
pectedlSng. John xix. 15. IF When he 
was determined, <fec. Matt, xxvii 17—25. 
Jjuke xxm. 16—23. Pilate "was satisfied 
of his innocence ; but he was weak, and 
timid, and irresolute, and yielded to their 
■trohes,^ The fact that Pilate regarded 
him as innocent was a strong aggravation 
of their crime. They should liave re- 
garded him as innocent ; but they urged 
on h^ condemnation, against the delibe- 
rate judgment of him before whom they 
had anaimed him ; and thus showed how 
obstmately they were resolved on his 
deadn 

14. The holy One, &c. See Ps. xvi. 10. 
Comp. Note, Acts ii. 27. IF And the just, 
ne word Just here denotes innocent, or 
one who was free from crime. It properly 
fo used in reference to law, and denotes 
one who stands upright in the view of the 
law, or who is not chargeable with crime 
In this sense the Lord Jesus was not only 
^er^aUy innocent, bat even before his 
judges he stood unconvicted of any 
crune The crime charged on him at 
0m was blasphemy (Matt. xxvi. 65),* and 
^ thas el^ge the Sanhedrim had con- 
demned him, without proof. But of this 
charge Klate would not take cognizance, 
and hence before him they charged bum 
mtb sedition. Luke xxiii,2. Neither of 
these charges were made out,- and, of 
course, m the eye of the law he was in- 
imcent and just It greatly aggravated 
iheir cnme diat they demanded his deadi 
sffl, even after it was ascertained that 
raey could pro/e nothing against him ,* 
thiM showing that it was mere hatred and 
mlice that led them to seek his death 
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15 Aisd killed the ^ Prince of life, 
whom God hath raised ® from the 
dead ; whereof J we are witnesses. 

16 And his name, through faith 
in his name, hath made this man 
strong, whom ye see and know; 

1 or, author. Jno.1.4. lJno.5.11. e Matt. 28.2-5 
Ep.I.20. /c2 82. 

IT And desired a murderer. Matt, xxvii 
21 . 

15. And hilled the Pnnce of Life. The 
word rendered prince denotes properly a 
military leader or commander, lienee, 
in Heb ii. 10, it is translated captain ; “It 
became him — to make the Captain oj 
iheir salvation perfect throtigh suileriugs.” 
As a captain or commander leads on to 
victory, and is said to obtain it, so the 
word comes to denote one wlio is the 
cause, the author, the prof'urer, &c. In 
this sense it n&od, Acts r. 31, “Him 
hath God exalted to be a Pnnce and a 
Saviour,/©? to g/i e repentance to Israel,'' 
&c In Heb xii 2, it is properly rendered 
author; “Looking unto Jesus, \ho auilior 
and finisher of our faith." The word 
author, or giver, ■would express the mean- 
ing of the word here. It also implies that 
he has dominion over life, an idea, in- 
deed, which is essentially connected with 
that of his being the author of it. 'The 
word life here is used in a large sense, as 
denoting all manner of life. In this sense 
it is used in reference to Christ in John i. 

4, “In him was h/c," &;c. Comp. John v. 

26 1 John V. 11. 1 Cor. xv. 45 Jesus is 
here called the Prince of life in contrast 
with him whom the Jews demanded in 
his place, Barabbas. He was a murderer 
(Luke xxni. 19. Mark xv 7), one who had 
destroyed life; and yet they demanded 
that he whose character it was to destroy 
life should be released, and the Anihor 



16. And his name. The name of Jesus 
is here put for Jesus himself; and it is 
the same as saying, “ and /<«," &c. In this 
^v tile word name is often used by ttm 
Hebrew's, especially when speaking of 
God. Acts i. 15; iv. 12. Eph. i. 21. Hov. 
m. 4. It does not mean that there was 
any efficacy in the mere name of Jesus 
that should' heal the man, but that it 


which Peter and' John had "in Jemisr*! 
do^ not refer to any faith that the man 
haa himself for ffiere is no evidence tlmt 
he believed' m him. But it was by tneaiua 
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yea, the faith which is by him hath 
given him this perfect soundness in 
the presence of you all. 

of^ the faith which the apostles exercised 
in him that the miracle was wrought, and 
was thus a fuUilment of the declaration 

in Matt. XVII 20, “If ye have faith ye 

shall say to this mountain, remove hence,” 
<fec. This truth Peter repeats two or three 
times in the verse to impress it more dis- 
tinctly on the minds of his hearera. 
IT ]yhom ye see and know There could 
therefore be no mistake. He was well 
known to them. There was no doubt 
about the truth of the miracle (ch- iv. 16), 
and the only inquiry was in what way it 
had been clone. This Peter affirms to 
have been '■accomplished onh/ by the 
power of the Lord Jesus, it Ferfecf 
sou7idness. This word is not 

used elsewhere m the New Testament. 
It denotes integrity of parts, f reedom from 
any defect ; and .t here means that the 
cure was perfect and entire, or that he 
was comphtehj restored to the use of hjs 
limbs ^ In the presence of you all. You 
are all witnesses of it, and can judge for 
yourselves. This shows how conhdent 
the apostles were that a real miracle had 
been performed They were willing that 
It should be examined ; and this is con- 
clusive proof that there was no attempt 
at imposture. A deceiver, or one who 
pretended to work mirat'les, would have 
been cautions of exposing the subject to 
the danger of detection. 

17. And now, brefhien. Though they 
had been guilty of a crime so enormous, 
et Peter shows the tenderness of his 
eart m addressing them still as his bre- 
thren He regardetl them as of the same 
nation with himself, as having the same 
hopes, and as being entitled to the same 
privileges. The expression also shows 
that he cvas not disposed to exalt himself 
as being by nature more lioly than they. 
This verse is a remarkable instance of 
tend'^rness in appealing to sinners. It 
would have been easy to have reproach- 
ed thorn for iheir enormous crimes ; but 
it was not the way to roach tlio heart 
He had indeed stated and proved their 
wickodnoss. The object now w'us lo 
bring them to repentarVee for it , and ihis 
was to bo done by tenderness, and hnd- 
neM, nnd love. Men aro melted to con- 
trition, not by reproaches, hut by fove. IT f 
vdoK I know; I am well apprized of it. 
t know you wall affirm it ; and I admit 
that it w«is so, Still the enormous dood 
F 2 


17 And now, I rethren, I wet that 
through Ignorance “ ye did it, as did 
also your rulers. 

a Lu.23.34. Jno 16.3. lCor.2-S 

has been done It cannot be recalled: 
and It cannot be mnocent. It remains 
therefore, that you should repent of it 
and seek for pardon. IF 7’hat th^-ougk ig- 
norance, Slc. Peter does not mean to 
affirm that they wmre innocent in having 
put him to death, lor he had just proved 
the contrary; and he immediately pro 
ceeds to exhort them to repentance. But 
he means to say that their offence was 
mitigated by the fact that they were igno- 
rant that he was the Messiah. The same 
thing the Saviour himself affirmed w’-hen 
dying. Luke xxiii. 34 “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
Comp. Acts xiii. 27. 1 Cor. li. 8 The 
same thing the apostle Paul affirmed m 
relation to himself, as one of the reasons 
why he obtained pardon from the enor- 
mous crime of persecution. 1 Tim. 1 . 13. 
In cases like these, though crime might 
be mitigated, yet it was not taken entirely 
away. They were guilty of demanding 
a man to be murdered who was declared 
innocent; they were urged on with un- 
governable fury; tliey did it from con- 
tempt and malice ; and the crime of mur- 
der remained, though they were ignorant 
that he was the Messiah. It is plainly 
implied that if they had put him to death 
kuowmg that he was the Messiah, and as 
the Messiah, there would have been no 
forgiveness Corap Heb. x 26 — ^29. Igno- 
rance, therefore, is a circumstance which 
must alwsws be taken into view in an 
estimate of crime. It is at the same time 
true, that they had opportunity to know 
‘that lie was the Messiah; but the mere 
fact that they were iguprant of it, was 
still a mitigating ciicumstance in the 
estimate of their crime. There can be 
no doubt that the mass of the people 
had no fixed belief that he was the 
Messiah. IT As did also your rulers. 
Comp 1 Cor. ii 8, where the apostle 
says that none of the princes of this 
w^orld knew the wisdom of the gospel, 
for had they known it, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory. It 
is certain that the leading Scribes and 
Pharisees were urged on by the most un- 
governable fury and rage to put Jesus to 
<leaJh, even when they had abundant 
(mportimi ty to know his true character. 
This wiis particularly the case with the 
hig!t-m®®L But yet it was true that 
they did not betim that he was the Mes- 
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18 But those ^ things which 19 Repent * ye therefore, and be 
God before had showed by the converted, ^ that your sins may be 
naouth of all his prophets, that '^blotted out, when the times ot re- 
Christ should suffer, he hath so freshing ® shaii come from the pre- 
fulfilled. sence of the Lord ,* 

a LaMM. c 26 22^23. i c 2.38, c Is 1 16-20, Joel 2.13. d Is.4S.25. 

c Jer 31.23-25. Zep.3 14-20. Re 21.4. 


siah. Their minds had been prejudiced. 
They had expected a prince and a con- 
queror. All their views of the Messiah 
were different from the character which 
Jesus manifested. And though they mtghl 
have known that he was the Messiah; 
though he had given abundant proof of 
the tact, yet it is clear that they did not 
believe it. It is not credible that they 
mouid have put to death one whom they 
redly believed to be the Christ. He was 
the hope, die only hope of their nation ; 
and they would not have dared to imbrue 
their hands the blood of him whom 
they really believed to be the illustrious 
personage so long promised, and expected 
by their fathers. It was also probably 
true that no small part of the Sanhedrim 
was urged on ^ the zeal and fuiy of the 
chiefpnests. They had not courage to 
resist them ; and yet they might not have 
entered heartily mto this work of perse- 
cution and death. Comp. John vii.bO — 53. 
The speech of Peter, however, is not in- 
tended to f^e them entirely from blame ; 
nor shotild' ft be pressed to snow that they 
were innocent It is a mitigating circum- 
stance thrown in to show them that there 
was hope of mercy. 

18, But those things. To wit, those 
things that did actually occur, pertaining 
to the life and death of the Messiah. 

T Had showed. Had announced, or fore- 
told. ^ IT By the mouth of ail his prophets 
That is, by the prophets in general, with- 
out affirming that each individual pro- 
phet had a distinct prediction respecting 
this. The prophets tahen together^ or the 
prophecies as a whole, had declared this 
The word all is not unfrequentlj used in 
fHs somewhat limited sense. Mark i. 37. 
John iii. 26. In regard to the prophecies 
respecting Chnst, see Note, Luke xuv. 

27. IT Hath so fvlflled. He has caused 
to be fultihed in this manner ; that is, by 
the rejection, denial, and wickedness of 
ilie rulers. It has turned out to be in 
^jct accordmice with the prophecy, 
rhis fact Peter uses in exhorting them to 
repentance ; but it is not to be regarded 
as an emcuse for their sins. The mere fact 
chat all this w^as foretold, that it was in 
accordance with the purposes and pre- 
iictions of God, does not take avi^y the 


guilt of It, or constitute an excuse for it 
In regard to this, we may remark, (L) The 
prediction did not change the nature oi 
the act. The mere fact that it was fore- 
told, or foreknown, did not change it» 
character. See Note, ch. n. 23 (2 ) Peter 
still regarded them as guilty. He did not 
urge the fact that this was foreknown as 
an excuse for their sin, but to show them 
that since all this happened accoiding to 
the prediction and the purpose of God, 
they had hope in Ins mercy. The plan 
was that the Messiah should die to make 
a tvay for pardon ; and, therefore, they 
might have hope in his mercy (3 ) This 
was a signal instance of tlie power and 
mercy of God in overruling tho wicked 
conduct of men to further his purposes 
and plans. (4 ) All the other sms of men 
may thus be overruled, and thus the 
wrath of man may be made to praise 
him. But, (5 ) This will constitute no ex- 
cuse for the sinner. It is no part oi’ his 
intention to honour God, or to ndvanoe 
his purposes; and there is no direct irn- 
dencyin his crimes to adtance Kis glory. 
The direct tendency of lus deeds is coun- 
teracted and overruled ; and God biinga 
good out of the ovil. But this surely con- 
stitutes no excuse for the auincr. 

If It be asked why Peter insisted on 
this, if lie did not mean that it should be 
regarded as an excuse for their sm ; I re- 
ply, that it was his design to prove that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and having proved 
this, lie could assure them tliat ihore was 
mercy. Not because they had not been 
guilty ; not because they deset ved iavunr; 
nut because the fact that the Mt'ssiah had 
com© was an argument that arty wnners 
might obtain mercy, as ho iniriiediately 
proceeds to show them. 

19 Bepent i/e Note, Matt, iii 2 
IT Therefore. Because of your shi in put- 
ting Jesus to death ; and Iwmnse ho w the 
Messiah, and God through him is willing 
to show mercy to the chief of sinners, 

IT And he converted. This expression eon. 
veys an idea not at all to be fpund in the 
original. It conveys the idea mpas.m7ity 
BE converted, as jf tliey were to yield to 
some fbreign influence that tlioy wore 
now resisting. But the idea ofWng pm^- 
sive m this, 10 not conveyed by the orlgi- 
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nal word. The word means properly to 
turn ; to return to a path, from which one 
has gone astray ; and then to turn away 
from sins, or to forsake them. It is a word 
used in a general sense to denote the 
whole turning to God. That the form of 
the word here (t7ricrTgl4'«T2) does not de- 
note passivity may be clearly seen by re- 
ferring to the following places, where the 
same form of the word is used. Matt. 
XXIV 18 Mark xm. 16. Luke xvii. 31. 
1 Thess. 1 9, The expression, therefore, 
would have been more appropriately 
rendered repent, and turn, that your 
sins,” &c, be converted cannot be a 
matter of obligation ,* but to turn to God 
is the duty of every sinner. The crimes 
of which he exhorted them to repent 
were those pertaining to the death of the 
Lord Jesus, as well as all the past sms of 
their life. They were to turn from the 
course of wickedness m which they and 
the nation had been so long walkmg. 
"IT' That your sins, &c. In order that your 
sins may be forgiven. Sm cannot be par- 
doned before man repents of it. In the 
order of the work of grace, repentance 
must al ways precede pardon. Of course, 
no man can have evidence that his sm is 
pardoned until he repents. Comp. Isa. 
1 . 16 — 20 Joel li. 13. IT May be blotted out 
May be forgiven, or pardoned. The ex- 

f iressinn, to blot out sins, occurs also in 
sa. xliii. 25. Ps. li 1. 9. Jer. xvm. 23. Neh 
IV. 5. Isa. xliv 22. The expression, to blot 
out a name, is applied to expunging it from 
a roll, or catalogue, or list, as of an army, 
&c. Ex. xxxii. 32, 3.3. Deut. ix. 14; xxv. 
19 ; xxix. 29, &c. The expression, to blot 
out sins, IS taken from the practice of cre- 
ditors charging their debtors, and when 
the debt was paid, cancelling it, or wholly 
removing the record. The word used 
here properly refers to the practice of 
writing on tables covered with wax, and 
then by inverting the stylus, or instrument 
oi writing, smoothing the wax again, and 
thus removing every trace of the record. 
This more entirely expresses the idea of 
pardoning, than Uotting does. It means 
wholly to remove the record, the charge, 
and every trace of the account agaim-^t us 
In this way God forgives sins. H When 
(he times, &c. The word rendervVl 
‘*when,” is commonly rendered that, anO 
denotes the final cause, or the reason why 
a thing is done. Matt li. 23 ;v. 16. 45, &c. 
By many it has been supposed to have 
this sense here, and to mean “ repent.. .. 
in order that the times of refreshing may 
come,” <Ssc. Thus Kumoel. Grotiiis, Light- 
foot, the Syriac version, &c. If used in 
this it means that their repentance 


and forgiveness would be fhe mmns of 
introducing peace and joy. Otheas? have 
rendered it in accordance with our trans- 
lation, when,” meaning that they might 
find peace in the day when Christ should 
return to judgment; which return would 
be to them a day of rest, though of terror 
to the wicked. Thus Calvm, Beza, the 
Latin Vulgate, Schleusner, &c. The 
grammatical construction wll admit of 
either, though the former is more in ac- 
cordance with the usual use of the word. 
The objection to the former is, that it is 
not easy to see how their repenting, &c. 
should be the means of introducing the 
times of refreshmg. And this, also, cor- 
responds very little with the design of 
Peter in this discourse. That was to era* 
courap^e them to repentance; to adduce 
arguments why tliey should repent ; and 
why they might hope in his mercy. To 
do this, it was needful only to assure them 
that they were living under the times 
graciously promised by God, the times of 
refreshing, when pardon might be obtain- 
ed. 7’'he mam inqmry, therefore, is, what 
did Peter refer to by the times of refresh* 
ing, and by the restitution of all things^ 
Did he refer to any particular manifesta- 
tion to be made then ; or to the influence 
of the gospel on the earth ; or to the future 
state, when the Lord Jesus shall come to 
mdgment ? The idea which I sup^e 
Peter intended to convey was mis; 
'Repent, and be converted. _You have 
been great sinners, and are in danger. 
Turn from your ways, that your sins may 
be forgiven.’ But then, what encourage- 
ment would there be for this? or why 
should it be done? Answ'er. 'You are 
hving under the times of the gospel, the 
reign of the Messiah, the times of refresh- 
mg. This happy, glorious period has been 
long anticipated, and is to continue to the 
clo.se of the world, the period including 
the restitution of all things, and the re- 
turn of Christ to judgment, has come; 
and is, therefore, the period when you 
may find mercy, and when you skoidd 
seek it, to be prepared for his return.’ In 
this sense the passage refers to the feet 
that this time, this dispensation, this eco- 
nomy, including all this, had come, and 
they were living under it, and might and 
should seek for mercy. It expresses, 
therefore, the common belief of the Jews 
Chat such n time shoidd come, and the 
ctmment of Peter about its nature and 
corAitiuance. The belief of the Jews 
was v*hat such times should come. Peter 
affirmt. that the belief of such a period 
was well-founded — a time when inert^ 
mnv be obtained. Tliat time has come. 
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20 And lie ® shall send Jesui 
Christ, which before was preaehei 
unto you : 

a c4.11. He 9.28 

The doctrine that it should come was well 
founded, and has been fulfilled. Thif 
was a reason why they should repent, and 
hope in the mercy of God. Peter goes on, 
then, to state further characienstics of 
tliat period. It should mclude the restitu- 
tion of all things, the return of Christ to 
Judgment, &c. And aU ths was an addi- 
tional consideration w’hy they should re- 
pent, and turn from their sins, and seek 
ibr forgiveness. The meaning of the pas- 
sage may, therefore, be thus summed up 
•Repent, since, such times shaU come 
they are clearly predicted; they were to be 
expected ; and you are now living under 
them. In these times; m this dispensa- 
tion, also, God shall send his Son agam to 
judge the world ; and all things shall be 
closed and settled for ever. Since you 
live under this period, you may seek for 
mercy ; and you should, seek to avoid the 
vengeance due to the wicked, and to be 
admitted to heaven when the Lord Jesus 
shall return.' IT Ihrms of refreshing. 
The word rendered refreshing, 
means properly the hrealhing, or refresh- 
ment, after being heated with labour, run- 
ning, &C. It hence denotes any kind of 
refreshment, as rest, or deliverance from 
evils of any kind. It is used nowhere 
else in the New Testament, except that 
the verb is used in 2 Tim. 1 . 16, Onesi- 
phorus., ..ofr refreshed me, and was not 
ashamed of ray chain.” He administered 
comfort to me in my trials. It is used by 
the LXX. in the Old Testament nine 
times. Ex. viii. lf>, “But when Pharaoh 
saw that there was respite f i. e. cessation 
rest from the plagues. Hos. xii. 8. Jer. 
xkx 31, Ps. Ixix n, &c. In no place in 
the Old Testament is the word applied to 
the terms of the gospel. The idea, how- 
*‘Ver,that the limes of the Messiah would 
I>e tones of rest, and ease, and prosperity, 
was a fevourite one among the Jews, and 
was countenanced in the Old Testament. 
Se® Isa. xxviii. 12, “To whom he said, 
Tills is the rest wfoerewith ye may cause 
the weary to rest ; and this is the refresh- 
ing,” &q. They anticipated the times of 
the gospel as a period when they should 
liave/est from their enemies; a respite 
from the evils of oppression and war, and 
a period of great national prosperity and 
|»eace. Under the idea that the happy 
times of the Messiah had come, Peter now 
addresses them, and assures them that 
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21 Whom the heavens must re 
ceive until the times * of restitution 
of all things, which God hath 

h Matt.!*?.!]. 

they might obtain pardon and peace. 
^ ^hall come. This does not mean that 
this period was suU futvie, lor it had 
come; but that the expectation of the 
Jews that such a Messiah should come 
was well-founded A remarkably similar 
construction we have concerning Elijah 
(Matt xvii. 11), “And Jesus answered 
and said, Elias tmly shall frst come, and 
restore,” &c. ; that is, tJie doctrine that 
Elijah should come was true , though he 
immediately adds that ithad already taken 
place, ver 12. See Note on the place. 
IT From thepiesence oj the Lord. Greek, 
“from the face of the Lord.” The expres* 
Sion means that God was its author. From 
the face of the Lord means from the Lord 
himself. Mark i 2, “ I send thy messen- 
ger before thy face,'' i. e before thee. 
Comp Mai. in. 1. Luke i. 76; ii. 31. 

20. And he shall send, &c, ch i 11. 
Vndei this economy of things, lie shall 
send Jesus Chn&t, i. o. the Messiah, to 
teach men; to redeem them; to save 
them; to judge the wmld; to gather his 
people to himself, and to condemn tlie 
wicked. Under this economy they were 
then. 7'his, therefore, was an argument 
why they should repent and turn to God, 
that they might escape in the day of judg- 
ment f ySfhicli before was prt ached, &c. 
Who has been proclaimed as the Messiah. 
The name Jesus Christ is equivalent here 
to the Messiah. The Messiah had been 
proclaimed to the Jews as about to come. 
In his time was to be tho period of re- 
freshing. He had come; and they were 
under the economy in which the blessings 
of the Messiah were to bo enjoyed 'riiis 
does not refer to his personal mimHiry, or 
to the preaching of the apo.stles; but to 
foe fact that the Messiah Imd been a long 
.ime annowwed to them by ilie prophets 
IS about to come. AU the prophets had 
jreached him, as the hope of the nation. 

't may be remarked, however, that there 
IS here a difference in the manuscripts. 

\ large majority of them read 
<rfttvov, who was designated or mpointed, 
instead of who was preached. Th s read- 
ing is approved by Griosbaefo, Knapp, 
Bengel, <ye. It was follovred m the an- 
>ient Syriac, the Arabic, &c. and is un- 
loubtedly the true reading. 

2L Whom the heaven mmi receive, Tho 
"ommon belief of tho Jews was, that the 
Messiah would reign on the earth fot 
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spoken ® by the mouth of all his 23 For Moses truly said unt@ the 
holy prophets since the world began, fathers, A ^ Prophet shall the Lord 


ever. John xii 34. On tlxis accouiit they 
would object that Jesus could not be the 
Messiah ; and hence it became so impor- 
tant for the apostles to establish the fact 
that he had ascended to heaven. The 
evidence which they adduced was the 
fact that they saw him ascend. Acts i. 9. 
The meaning of the expression " whom 
the heaven must receive,” is that it was 
jit or proper (^si) that he should ascend. 
One reason of that fitness or propriety he 
himself stated in John xvi. 7, comp. xvii. 
3. It was also jit or expedient that he 
should do it, to direct the affairs of the 
universe for the welfare of the church 
(Eph. i. 20 — 22), and that he should exer- 
cise there his office as a priest in inter- 
ceding for his people. 1 John u. 1, 2. Heb. 
vii. 25 ; ix. 24. Rom. viii 34, die. It is 
remarkable that Peter did not adduce 
any passage of Scripture on this subject ; 
bul It was one of the points on which 
there was no clear revelation. Obscure 
intimations of it might be found in Ps. cx. 
xvi. &c. but the fact that he should as- 
cend to heaven was not made prominent 
in the Old Testament. The words "whom 
the heaven must receive,” also convey 
the idea of exaltation and power ; and Pe- 
ter doubtless intended to say that he was 
clothed with power, and exalted to ho- 
nour in the presence of God. See Ps. cxv. 
3, comp. 1 Pet. iii. 22, " Who is gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God ; 
angels and authorities and powers being 
made subject unto him.” Note, Acts ii. 

- 33, f Until, This word implies that he 
would then return to the earth ; but it 
does not imply that he would not again 
ascend to heaven. IT The times of Ow 
restitution of ad things. The noun ren- 
dered restitution (MvraiA»Tx<rrM<rsus) does 
not elsewhere occur m the New Testa- 
ment, The verb from which it is derived 
occurs eight times. It means properly to 
restore a thing to its former situation, s.8 
restoring a sprained or dislocated limb to 
its former soundness. Hence it is used to 
restore, or to heed, in the New Testament 
Matt. xii. 13, " And it (the hand) was re- 
sr.ored whole as the other.” Mark iii. 5, 
Luke vl 10. And hence it is applied to the 
preparation of jifness for the coming of 
the Messiah which was to attend the 
preaching of John in the character of 
Elias. Matt xvii. 11. Mark ix. 12. Thus m 
Josephus ( Antiq. il 3. 8), the word is used 
to denote the return of the Jews from the 
captivity of Babylon, and their restoration 


to their former state and privileges. The 
word has also the idea of consummation, 
completion, or jilling vp. Thus it is used 
m rhilo, Hesychius, Phavorinus, and by 
the Greek classics. (See Lightfoot and 
Kuinoel.) Thus it is used here by the 
Syriac, " Until the complement or filling 
up of the times that is, of all the events 
foretold by the prophets, &c. Thus the 
Arabic. “ Until the times which shall esta- 
blish the perfection or completion of all the 
predictions of the prophets,” &c. ^ In this 

must receive theLord Jesus until all thmgs 
spoken by the prophets m relation to his 
work, his reign, the spread of the gospel, 
the triumph of religion, &c. shall have 
been fulfilled. It also conveys the idea 
of the predicted recoveiy of the world 
from sin, and the restoration of peace and 
order ; the consummation of the work of 
the Messiah, now begun, but not yet 
complete ,• slow it may be in its advances, 
but triumphant and certain in its progress, 
and its close. IF AU things. All filings 
which have been foretold by the prophets. 
The expression is limited by the connex- 
ion to this ,* and of course it does not mean 
that all men shall be saved, or that all 
the evils of sin can be repaired or reme- 
died. This can never be, for the mis- 
chief is done, and cannot be undone; 
but every thing which the prophets 
have foretold shall receive their comple- 
tion and fulfilment, "ir Which God hath 
spoken. Which have been revealed, and 
are recorded m the Old Testament f Of 
all his holy prophets. This does not mean 
that each one of file prophets had spoken 
of these things ; but that all wliich had 
Seen SjpoA:en should be fulfilled. H Siiwe 
the world began. This is an exp^sion 
denoting the same as from the be^nning, 
meaning to affirm vdth emphasis that ad 
the prophecies should be fulfilled. The 
apostles were desirous to show that they, 
as well as the Jews, held entirely to the 
prophets, and taught no doctrine winch 
they had not taught before them. 

22. For Moses truly said. The autho- 
rity of Moses among the Jews was abso- 
lute and final. It was of great importance, 
therefore, to show not only that they were 
not departing from his law, but that he 
had actually foretold these very thin^. 
The object of the passage is not to prove 
that the heavens must receive him, but 
that he was truly the MesSiah. IT Unde 
the fathers. To their ancestors, or the 
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your God raise op unto you of you ye hear in all things, whatsoever 
brethren, like unto me; him shall he shall say unto you. 


founders of the nation. See Deut rvii: 
15 — 19. IF A prophet. Literally, one 
fbretels future events. But it is also usei 
to denote a religious teacher m general 
See Rom. xii. 6. In. Deut. it is evi 
dentiy used in a large sense, to denote 
one who should infallibly guide and di 
rect the nation in its religious affairs ; om 
who should be commissioned hy God to 
do this, in opposition to the dimners (ver. 
14) on which other nations relied. The 
meaning of this passage m Deuteronomy 
is apparent from the connexion. Moses 
is statingto them (ver 1 — 8) the duty and 
office of the pnests and Levites. He then 
cautions them against conforming to the 
surrounding nations, particularly on the 
subject of religious instruction and gui- 
dance. They, said he, consult, m times of 
perplexity, with enchanters,and charmers, 
and necromancers, and vdzards, &c. (ver. 
11—14), but it shall not be so with you. 
You shall not be left to this false and un- 
certain guidance in times of perplexity 
and danger; for the Lord will raise up, 
from time to time, a pnjphet, a man di- 
rectly commissioned in an extraord" * 
manner from heaven, like me, who 
direct and counsel you. The promise, 
therefore, pertains to the series of prophets 
which God would raise up; or it is a pro- 
mise that God would send his propheti as 
occasion might demand, to instruct and 
counsel the nation. The design was to 
keep them from consulting with divmers, 
&:c. and to preserve Uiem from following 
the pretended and false religious teachers 
of surrounding idolatrous people. In this 
interpretation most commentators agree. 
See particularly Calvin on this place. 
Tht^ explained, the prophecy had no ex- 
dusive or even direct reference to the 
Messiah, and there is no evidence that 
the Jews understood it to have any such 
reference, except as one of the series of 
prophets that God would raise up and 
send to instruct the nation. If then it be 
asked cm, mhat principle Peter appealed to 
this, we may reply, (1.) That the Messiah 
was to sustain the character of a prophet, 
and the prophecy had reference to hi;n as 
one of the teachers that God would raise 
up to instruct the nation. (2.) It would 
apply to him dy way of eminence^ as the 
greatest of the messengers that God would 
send to instruct the people. In this sense 
it is probable that the Jews would under- 
stand it. (3) This was one of those 
mergendes in the history of the nation 


when they might expect such an inter- 
vention. The prophecy implied that in 
times of perplexity and danger, God would 
raise up such a prophet. Such a time 
then existed. The nation was corrupt, 
distracted, subjected to a foreign power, 
and needed such a teacher and guide. 
If It he asked why Peter appealed to this, 
rather than to explicit prophecies of the 
Messiah, w^e may remark, (1.) That his 
main object was to show their guilt in 
having rejected him and put him to death, 
ver 14, 15 (2.) That in order to do this, 

he sets before them clearly the obliga/wn 
to diey him ; and m doing this, appeals 
to the express command of Moses. He 
shows them that, according to Moses, 
whoever wuuld not obey such a prophet 
should be cut off’ from among the people. 
In refusing, therefore, to hear this great 
prophet, and putting him to death, they 
had violated the express command of their 
own lawgiver But it was possible still 
to obey him, for he still lived m heaven ; 
and all the authority of Moses, therefore, 
made it a matter of obligation for them 
still to hear and obey him. The Jews 
were accustomed to apply the name pro- 
phet to the Messiah (John i. 21 ; vi. 14 ; 
vii 40. Matt. XXI. 11. Luke iv. 24), anil 
It has been shown from the writings of 
the Jewish Rabbins, that they believed 
the Messiah would be the greatest of the 
prophets, even greater than Moses. See 
Note, John i. 21. IF The ford your God. 
In the Hebrew’, “Jehovah, thy God.'^ 

IF liaise up unto you. Appoint, or com- 
mission to come to you. IT Of your bre- 
thren. Among yourselves ; of your own 
countrymen ; so that you shall not be de- 
pendent on foreigners, or on teachers of 
3thp nations. All the prophets wore 
lative-born Jew's. And it w'as particu- 
arly true of the Messiah that he was to 
le a Jew, descended from Abraham, and 
raised up from the midst of his brethren. 
Heb. II. 11. 16, 17. On this account it 
vas to he presumed that they would feel 
I deeper interest in him, ancf listen more 
itteniively to hjs instructions. IF fJke 
mio me. Not m all things, but only in 
he point which was under discussion. 
He was to resemble him in being able to 
make known to them the will of God, and 
hus preventing the necessity of looking 
other teachers. The idea of tesm* 
fiance between Moses and the prophet is 
lot very strictly expressed in the Greek, 
ixcept in the mere circumstance of being 
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33 And it shall come to pass, 
that every soul which will not hear 
that Prophet shall he destroyed from 
among the people. 

raised up. God shall raise up to you a 
prophet as he has raised vp me — w? Bjus 
The resemblance between Moses and the 
Messiah should not be pressed too lar. 
The Scriptures have not traced it farther 
than to the fact that dofh w’ere raised up 
by God to communicate his will to the 
Jewish people ; and therefore one should 
be heard as well as the other. IF Jdim 
sJiall ye hear. That k, him shall you 
or you shall receive his instructions 
as a communication from God. IT In aU 
things whatsoever, dsc. These words are 
not quoted literally ivom. the Hebrew, but 
they express the sense of what is said in 
Deut. xvHi 15, 18. 

23. And U shall come to pass It shall 
bo or shall occur. This is not the usual 
word rendered “ it shall come to pass.” 
It is a word commonly expressing fu£u~ 
niv, but here it conveys the notion ofe5- 
ligatwn. In this verse Peter has not quoted 
the p.*issage in Deuteronomy literally, but 
he has given the sense. IT Every soul 
KtVOXY person, or individual Soul is often' 
put for the wdiole man by the Hebrews. 
Acts vii 14 Josh X. 28. 7 Hear that pi oh 
phet. That is, obey his instructions. He 
shall have author if y to declare the will 
of God ; and he that does not obey him 
refuses to obey God Comp Luke x. 16 
Jchn xm 20. IT Shall be destroyed Tiiis 
quotation is raado according to the sense, 
and not literally. In the Hebrew the ex- 
pression is (Deut. xviii. 19), “I will require 
It of him,” i. 0 . I will hold him answer- 
aUe, or responsible for it; I will punish 
him. This expression the LXX. have 
rendered by “ I will take vengeance on 
him.” The idea of the passage is, there- 
fore, that God would punish the man that 
would not hear the prophet, without spe - 1 
cifying the particular way in which it 
sliould be done. The usual mode of 
punishing such offence* was by culling 
Ike ({fender off from among the people 
Ex. XXX. 33; xn. 15 ; xix 31. Num. xv. 31 ; 
XIX. 13 Lev. vii. 20, 21. 25. 27, &c. The 
sense is, that he should be punished in 
the usual manner ; i. e. by excision, or by 
being destroyed from among the people 
The word translated shall be destroyed 
means properly to exterminate : wholly to 
devote to ruin, as of a wicked people, a 
wicked man whos® life is taken, &c. To 
be destroyed from among the perplem^&m, 
however^ to be excoramunicalod, or to be 


24 Y ea, and all the prophets from 
Samuel, and tb -se that follow after, 
as many as have spoken, have like- 
wise foretold of these days. 

deprived of the privileges of a people. 
Among the Jews this was probably the 
most severe punishment that could be in- 
flicted. It involved the idea of being cut 
off from the pnvileges of sacrifice and 
worship m the temple and in the ayna* 

f ogue, &c. and of being regarded as a 
eathen and an outcast The idea which 
Peter expressed here was, that the Jews 
had exposed themselves to the severest 
punishment in rejecting and crucifying 
the lord Jesus, and that they should, 
therefore, repent of this great sin, and 
seek for mercy. The same remark is ap- 
plicable still to men The Scriptures 
abundantly declare the truth, that if sin- 
ners will not hear the Lord Jesus, they 
shall be destroyed. And it becomes each 
individual to inquire with honesty whe- 
ther he listens to his instructions, and 
obeys his law, or whether he is rejecting 
him and following the defines and de- 
sires of his own heart It will be a soleipn 
day when the smner shall be caIle#^to 
render a reason w'hy he has rejected the 
teachings and laws of the Son of God I 
24. All the prophets. That is, the pro- 
phets m general. It may be said of the 
prophets generally, or of all of them, that 
they have foretold these things. Thia 
expression is not to be pressed as if wo 
were to look for distinct predictions of the 
Messiah m each one of the prophets. The 
use of language does not require so strict 
an mterpretation. *3" From Samuel. In 
the previous verse (22) Moses was men- 
tioned as the first in order. The next in 
order was Samuel. The same mention 
of Moses and Samuel occurs m Pa xeix. 6. 
The reason why Samud is methoned 
here is, probably, that he was the first 
prophet after Moses who recorded a pre- 
diction respecting the times of the Mes- 
siah. The Jews, in their divisions of the 
books of the Old Testament, reckoned the 
book of Joshua as the first of the prophets. 
But in Joshua and Judges there does not 
occur any distinct prediction of the Mes- 
siah. The prophecy in Samuel, to which 
Peter probably had reference, ism 2 Sam. 
vn 16 From the time of Moses to Sa- 
muel, also, It is probable that no ^ophet 
arose. God was consulted by tJrim and 
Ihummim (Ex. xxviii. 30. Num. xxvii 21), 
and consequently no extraordinary mes- 
senger was sent to instruct the naflon 
IT As mmy <ts ham spoken. 'V^hoaoevei 
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35 Ye « are the children of the shall all the kindreds of the earth 
prophets, and of the covenant which be blessed. 

God made with onr fathers, saying 36 Unto ^ you first, God, having 
unto Abraham, And Hn thy. seed raised up his Son Jesus, sent him 

a Ro.9.4,I5.8. i Ge 22.18. * liatt.10.5. Lu.24.47. 


has declared the will of God. This is to 
be taken in a general sense. The mean- 
ing is, that the prophets had concurred m 
Siretellmg these days. They not merely 
concurred in foretelling a happy future 
period, but they foretold disimcily the 
very things which had actually occurred 
respecting Jesus of Nazareth ; and Ae 
Jews, therefore, should listen to the voice 
of their own prophets. 

25. Ye are the children of the prophets. 
Greek, “ Ye are the sons of the prophets.” 
The meaning is, not that they were hte- 
raily the descen^nts of the prophets, but 
that they were their disciples, ;^pils, fol- 
lowers. They professed to follow the pro- 
phets as their teachers and guides. Teach- 
ers among the Jews, were often spoken 
of under the appellation oil fathers, and 
disciples as sons. Matt xii. 27. Note, 
i. 1. As they were the professed 
dkfi^les of the prophets, they should lis- 
ten to them. As they lived among the 
peopJe to whom the prophe’n were sent, 
and to whom the promises were made, 
they should avail themselves of the ofier 
of mercy, and embrace the Messiah. 
f And of due cm&mnt Ye are the sons 
of &e eovcmant; that is, you are of the 
posterity of Abraham, with whom the 
covenant «is made. The word “sons” 
was oltenmus used to denote those to 
whom any fevour appertained, whether 
by inheritance or in any other way. Thus 
Matt. vjii. IS, “ the children (sons) of the 
kingdom.” 
perdifion.” 


18; xii. 3. "'ll In thy seed Thy posterity 
See Rom. iv. 13. 16. This piomise the 
apostle Paul affirms had express reference 
to the Messiah. Gal. in. 1 6. The word 
seed is used sometimes to denote an indi- 
vidual (Gen. IV. 25) ; and the apostle (Gal. 
in. 16) affirms that there was special re- 
ference to Christ in the promise made to 
Abraham. IT All the kindreds. The word 
translated kindreds {Trar^taLt) denotes those 
who have a common father or ancestor, 
and is applied to families. ^ It is also re- 
ferred to those larger communities which 
descended from the same ancestor, and 
thus refers to nations. Eph. m. 15. Here 
it evidently refers to all nations. IT Be 
blessed. Be made happy. 

26. Unto you first. To you who are 
Jew's. This was the direction, that the 
gospel should be first preached to the 
Jews, beginning at Jerusalem. Luke xxiv. 
47. Jesus himself also confined his ministry 
entirely to the Jews IT Having raised up. 
This expression does not refer to his hav- 
ing raised him from the dead, but is used 
in the same sense as in verse 22, where 
God promised that he would raise up a 
prophet, and send him to teach the peo- 
ple. Peter means that God had appointed 
his - 


Its Son Jesus, or had commissioned bun 
to go and preach to the people to turn 
them away from their sins. IT To bless 
you. To make you happy ; to fulfil the 
promise made to Abraham, IT In turning 
away. That is, by his preaching, exam- 
John xvii 12, “ The son of pie, death, &c* The highest blessing that 
The word covenant denotes can be conferred on men is to be turned 


properly a compact or agreement between from sin. It is the source of all woes, and 
equals, or those who have a right to make if men are turned from that, they will bo 
such a compact and to choose or refuse happy. Christ blesses no one in sin, or 
the terms. When applfed^ to God and while loviiig sm, but by turning them 
man, It denotes on the part \from sin- This was the object which he 

of God ; a pledge to be regarded with all had in view in cominp-. Isa. hx. 20. Matt 


the sacredness of a compact, that he will 
do certain things on certain conditions. 
It is called a covenant only to designate 
its sacredness and the certainty of its ful- 
filment, not that man had any right to re- 
ject any of the terms or stipulations. As 
nan^ has no such right, as he is bound to 
eceive all that his Maker proposes, so, 
itrictly and Iiteially, there has been no 
ompact or covenant between God and 
can. The promise to which Peter refers 
1 the passage before us, is in Gen. xxil 


1 . 21. The design of Peter in these re«* 
marks was to show them that the Messiah 
had come, and that now they might look 
for happiness, pardon, and mercy through 
him. As the Jews might, so may all; and 
as Jesus while living sought to turn away 
men from their sins, so ho docs still, and 
still designs to bless all nations by the 
gosjpol which he had himself preached, 
and to establish which, he died. All may 
therefore come and be blessed ; and all 
may rejoice in the prospect that these 
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to bless you, in turning away ® every tain of the temple, and the 8addu- 
one of you fiom his iniquities. cees, * came upon them, 

CHAPTER IV. 2 Being grieved that they taught 


A ND as they spake unto the peo- the people, and preached through 
nlo. ihft urifists. and thft i can- Jesusthe resurrection from the dead. 


pie, the priests, and the 

a Is 59.20. Matt I 21. Tit 2.11-14. i or 


i Matt. 22.23. C.23.S. 


blessing shall yet be bestowed on all the 
kindreds of the earth. May tlie happy 
day soon come ! 

CHAPTER IV. 

1. TAe pnesls. It is probable that these 
pt tests wen a part of the sanhedrim, or 
great council of the nation. It is evident 
that they claimed some authority for pre- 
venting the preaching of the apostles. 
And the whole transaction seems to show 
that they did not come upon them m a 
tumultuous maimer, but at keepers of the 
peace. ^ The captain of the temple. See 
ISIotes, Matt xxvi 47. Luke xxii. 4. This 
was the commander of the guard station- 
ed chiefly m the tower Antonia, espe- 
cially during the great feasts ,* amd it was 
their duty to preserve order, and prevent 
any tumult. The captain of the temple 
came at this time to prevent a tumult or 
suppress a not, as it was supposed that 
ihe teaching of the apostles and the crowd 
coller ted by the healing of the lame man 
would lead to a tumult IF And the Sad^ 
diicees. See Note, Matt iii. 7 One of 
tile doctrines which the Sadducees main- 
tamed was, that there was no resurrec- 
tion of the dead Hence they were par- 
ticularly opposed to the apostles for 
preaching it, and because they gave so 
clear proof that Jesus had risen, and were 
thus spreading the doctrine of the resur- 
rection among the people If Came vpon 
them. This expression implies that they 
came in a smden and violent manner. 
See I^uke xx. I 

2. fiern^ grievei. word thus trans- 
lated occurs (but in ohe other place in the 
New Testament, Acts xvi. la It implies 
more than simple sorrote; it was a min- 
gled emotion of indignation and anger. 
They did not grieve because they thought 
it a public cafamiU/, but because it inter- 
fered with their authoritv, and opposed 
their doctrine. It means that it wasjpawi- 
fid to them, or they could not, bear it. It 
IS often the case lhat bigots, and men in 
authority, have this kind of grief at the 
zeal of men in spreading the truth, and 
thus undermining their influence and au- 
thority. t That they taught the people^ 
The ground of their grief was as much 
the fact that t/iey should presume to in- 
Struot the people, as the w.aWcr which 
they taught them. They were offended 


that unlearned Galileans, m no way con- 
nected with the priestly Office, and unau- 
thorized by them^ should presume to set 
themselves up as religious teachers. They 
claimed the nght to watch over the in- 
terests of the people, and to declare who 
was authorized to instruct the nation. It 
has been no unusual thing for men in 
ecclesiastical stations to take exceptions 
to the ministry of those who have not 
been commissioned by themselves. Men 
easily fancy that all power to instruct 
others is lodged in their hands; and they 
oppose others simply from tlie fact that 
they have not derived their authority 
from them. The true question in this 
case was, whether these Galileans ^ve 
proof that they were sent by God. The 
fact of the miracle in this case should 
have been satisfactory. We have here, 
also, a striking instance of the &ct that 
men may turn away from evidence, and 
from most important points, and fix on 
something that opposes their pr^fudices, 
and which may fe a matter of very little 
moment No inquiry was made whether 
the miracle had been really wrought; but 
the only inquiry was whether they had 
conformed to llwir views of doctrine and 
ord er. f And preached through Jesus, <fee- 
The Sadducees would be partienilarly op- 
posed to this. They denied the dotminfe 
of the resurrection, and they were trou- 
bled that the apostles adduced propfof it 
so strong as the re^itjrection of It 

was perceived that this do^irie was be- 
coming established among the people; 
multitudes believed that Tie liadf risen ; 
nd if he had been raised tin it followed 
aBo that others would nse. ^ The Saddu- 
cees, therefore, felt that their cause was 
in danger; and they Joined with the 
priests in endeavouring to arrest its 
ipread among the people. This is the 
account of the first opposition that was 
made to the gospel as it wffilireached by 
the apostles. It is worthy of remark that 
It excited so much and so speedily tite 
enmity of those in power; and that the 
apostles were so soon called to test the 
lincerity of their attachment fo ;tbelr-Mas- 
er. They who but a few,day4 before 
had fled at the approach of danger, were 
called to meet 4ais opporfhon, and m 
show attttcliaeat €o a( risen 
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3 And tkey laid hands on them 
and put them in hold unto the nex 
day : for it was now even-tide* 

4 Howbeit many ® of them which 
heard the word believed; and the 
number of the men was about five 
thousand. 


5 And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that their rulers and elders, 
and scribes, 

6 And Annas * the high-priest^ 
and Caiaphas, and John, and Alex- 
ander, and as many as were of the 
kindred of the high-priest, were 


deemer; and they did it without shnnk 
\tng. They showed now that they vrere 
iadeed the trae friends of tlie crucified 
&viour : and this remarkable change in 
their conduct is one among the many 
proofe that they were influenced from 
above. 

3. Put them in hold. That is, they took 
them into euiAody, or into sale keeping. 
Probably they committed them to ^e care 
of a guard. IF Even-tide. Evening. It 
was not convenient to assemble the coun- 
cil at night This was moreover the time 
for the evening prayer or sacrifice, and it 
was not usual to assemble the sanhedrim 
at tliat hour. 

4. HowheU. But; notwithstanding. 
IT Many of them, &c. This was one of 
the instances which has smce been so 
often repeated, in which persecution has 

S had a tendency to extend and esfa- 
the iaith which it was designed to 
oy. It finally came to be a proverb 
that ^the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the churdi;” and there is no lesson 
’Wiich men have been so slow to learn 
as that to oppose and p&rsecute men is the 
v&cf Wwto confirm them in their c, 
nions^and to spread their doctrines. ‘It 
was Supposed here that the disciples 
were few, that they were without .power, 
wealthy ana infiuence, and that it was 
easy to crush them at once. But God 
made their persecution the means of ex- 
tending, in a Signal manner, the truths of 
the gospel and the triumphs of his word. 
And so in all ages it has been, and so«» it 
ever will be. f And the number, &c. It 
seems probable that in this number of 
fiv#^oiisand theiv were included the 
one hundred and twenty who are men- 
tioned in oh. i. 15, and the three thousand 
vsho were convwted on the day of Pente- 
cost, ch. ii. 41. * It does not appear proba- 
ble that five thousand should have been 
assembled and converted in Sdtomm^s 
porch (cfa. iii. 11), on occasion of the cu|e 
i^the lame man, Luke doubtless means 
p my that, up to this time, the number of 
peinmns who had joined themselves to the 
apostle® was about five thousand. On to 
fapposition, the work of religion must 


have made a very rapid advance. How 
long this was after the day of Pentecost 
IS not mentioned ; but it is clear that it 
was at no very distant period ; and the 
accession of near two thousand to the 
number of believers was a very sinking 
proof of the power and presence of tiie 
Iloly Spirit. IF Of the men. Of the per- 
sons The word men is often used with- 
out reference to sex. Luke xi. 31. Rom. 
iv. 8 ; xi. 4 

5, 6. Their rulers. The rulers of the 
Jews ; doubtless the members of the san- 
hedrim, or great council of the nation. 
Comp V. 15. Note, Matt li. 4 ; v. 22. The 
expression their rulers, looks as if this 
book was written for the Gentiles, or 
Luke w^ould have said our rulers. H El- 
deis Presbyters; or those who were 
chosen from among the people to sit in 
the sanliednm. It is probable that ihe 
rulers were those who held also some 
other office, but were also authorized to 
sit in the great council. IT Scribes. See 
Note, Matt. ii. 4. If And Annas, <fec. 
Note, John xviii. 33. It is W no means 
certain that Annas was at mat time tli© 
high-priest, but he had been, and doubt- 
less retained the title. He waS father-in- 
law to Caiaphas the high-priest; and from 
this fact, together with jhis femer dignity, 
he is^mentioned first IT Capphas* Son- 
in-law of Annas, and now exercising the 
office of the high-ptiest. John xviu. 13. 
IT John and Alexander^ &c. Of these per- 
sons nothing more is knowm. It is clean 
that they were members of tlie great coun- 
cil, and the mention of their names shows 
that tine men of chief authority and influ- 
ence were assembled to silence tlie apos- 
tles. Annas and Caiaphas had been oou- 
cemed in the condemnation of Jesus, and 
they w'ould now feel a special interest In 
arresting the prdgress of the gospel among 
the people. All the success of the gos- 
pel reflected back light upon the wicked- 
ness of the act of condemning the Lord 
Jesus. And this fact may serve, in part, 
to account for their strong desire to silence 
Ihe aposfies. f At Jerusedem, Lliis 
ivas the usual place of assembling the 
sanhedto* But the Jewish writers Cw® 
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gathered together at Jerusalem. 

7 And when they had set them 
in the midst, they asked, By “ what 
power, or by what name, have ye 
done this ? 


jbiglitfoot on this place) say that forty 
years belbre the destruction of the city, 
on account of the great increase of crime, 
&c. the sanhedrim was removed from 
place to place. The declaration of Luke 
that they were now assembled in Jerusa- 
lem, seems to imply that they sometimes 
met in other places. It is probable that 
the members of the sanhedrim were not 
in the city at the time mentioned m ver, 
3, and this was the reason why the trial 
was deferred to the next day. 

7. In the midst In the presence of the 
great council. IT Bij what power ^ &c. A 
similar, question was put to Christ m 
the temple Matt. xxi. 23. IT By what name. 
That is, by whose authority. It is very 
probable that they expected to intimidate 
the apostles by this question. They claim- 
ed the^ right "^of regulating the religious 
aflSiirs of the nation. They had vast 
power with the people. They assumed 
that all power to instruct the people 
should originate with them: and they 
expected that Che apostles would be con- 
founded, as having violated the establish- 
ed usage of the nation It did not seem 
to occur to them to enter into an inve.sti- 
gation of the (question, whether this ac- 
knowledged miracle did not prove that 
they were sent by God ; but they assumed 
that they were impostors, and attempted 
to silence them by authority. It has 
been usual with the enemies of reli- 
gion to attempt to intimidate its friends, 
and when argument foils, to attempt to 
silence Chrisaans by appealing to their 

8. Fdled with the jffoly^Gkosl. Note, 
ch. ii. 4. IT Ye rrders, reter addressed 
the sanhedrim with perfect respect He 
did not call m question their authority to 
propose this question. He seemed to re- 

ard this as a* favourable opportunity to 

eclare the truth and state the evidence 
of the Christian religion. In this he acted 
on the principle of the injunction which 
he himself afterwards gave (1 Pet in 15), 
** Be ready always to give an answer to 
©very man that askeih you a reason of 
the hope that is in you, with meekness 
and fear.” Innocence is willing to be 
questioned; and a believer in the truth 
will rejoice in any opportunity to state 
foe evidence of what Is believed. It is 


8 Then Peter, filled ^ with the 
Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye 
rulers of the people, and elders of 
Israel, 

9 If we this day be examined of 


remarkable, also, that this was before the 
great council of the nation ; the bqdy that 
was clothed with the highest authority. 
And Peter could not have* forgotten that 
before this very council, and these very 
men, his Master had been arraigned and 
condemned. Nor could he have forgot- 
ten that in the very room where this 
same council was convened to try his 
Lord, he had himself shrunk from an 
honest avowal of attachment to him, and 
shamefully and profanely denied him. 
That he was now able to stand boldly 
before this same tribunal, evmced a re- 
markable change m his feelings, and was 
a most clear and impressive proof of the 
genuineness of his repentance when he 
went out and wept bitterly. Comp. Luke 
xtii. 54—62, And we may remark here, 
that one of the most clear evid^ces of 
the' sincerity of repentance is when it 
leads to a result like fois. So deeply was 
the heart of Peter affected by has sin 
(Luke xxii. 6i2), and so genuine was his 
sorrow, that he doubtless remembered 
his crime on this occasion ; and the me- 
mory of it inspired him with boldness. 
It may be further remarked, that one evi- 
dence of the genumeness of repentance 
IS a desire to repair the evil which is done 
by crime. Peter had done dishonour to 
his Master and his cause, in the presence 
of the great council of the nation, JNo* 
thing, on such an occasion, would be 
more lilxely to do injury to the cause, 
than for one of the disciples of the Sa- 
viour to deny Mm— one of hiis followers 
to be guilty of profaneness and fdisShoodh 
But here was an opportunity, m some 
degree, at least, to repair the evil. Be- 
fore the same council and the same men, 
in the same city, and m the presence of* 
the same people, it is not an unu^ural 
supposition that Peter rejoiced tmt he 
might have opportunity to hear his testi- 
mony to the divine mission of the Saviour 
whom he had before denied. By using 
the customary lamguage of respect ap- 
plied to the great council, Peter also has 
shown us that it is proper to ©vine© re- 
apect for office, and for thcwie in power. 
Religion requires us to render this ho- 
mage, and to treat men hi office with 
deference. . Math xxii 21. Eom. xiiL 7* 
1 Pet in iSw-n 
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tie good deed done to the impotent raised from the dead, by him 
man, by what means he is made doth this man stand here before you 
whole ; whole. 

10 Be it known unto you all, and 11 This is the stone * which was' 
to all the people of Israel, that " by set at nought of you builders, 
the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- which is become the head of the 
■^eth, whom ye crucified, whom God 

a C.3 %16. h Ps.n8J22. Is.28.l6. Matt.2I.42. 


10. Be it Mown, &c, Peter might have 
*5vatled the question, or he might have 
resorted to many excuses and subterfuges 
(Cidvin)iifhe had been desirous of avoid- 
ing thife inquiry. But it was a noble op- 
portunity for vindicating the honour of 
ms Lord and master. It was a noble op- 
prtunity also for repairing the evil which 
he had done by his guilty denial of his 
Lord. Although, therefore, this frank 
and open avowal was attended with dan- 
ger, and although it was m the presence 
of the great and the mighty, yet he chose 
to state fully and clearly his conviction 
of the truth. Never was there an instance 
of ^eater boldness; and never could 
there be a more striking illustration of the 
fitness of the name winch the Lord Jesus 
gave him, that of a rock John i. 42. Matt, 
m. 17, 18. The timid, trembling, yield- 
ing, and vacillating Simon, he who just 
i^fore was terrified by a servant girl, and 
who on the lake was afraid of sinking, is 
now transformed into the manly, decided, 
and fom fearless before dae great 

coimeal of me nation, and m an tin waver- 
ing lone asserting the authority of him 
whcm Ak had just before denied, and 
whom iAef had just before put to death. 

It is not possible to account for this 
i except on the supposition that 
ion is true. Peter had no world- 
s to actuate him. He had no 
prospect of wealth or iame by this Even 
the hopes .of hpnoux and preferment 
which they had cherished before the 
death of Jesus, and which migAt have 
oeen sui^pK^d to influence them then, 
were now abandoned by the apostles. 
The%Master had died; and all their 
hcqies of human honour and power had 
been buried in bis grave. Nothing but 
the conviction of the truth could have 
"^ught tip change, and transformed 
mis timid disciple to a bold and uncom- 
jromislng aposde. T By the mim> By 
me authority or power, ch. lii. 6. f 0£ 
^ems Christ. The union of tl^e two 
npnes would be particularly offensive tO 
me sanhedrim. They dented that Jesus , 
was the Christ, or the Messiah ; Peter, 
by the use of the word Christ, aflinned I 


that ho was. In the language then used. 
It would be,’ “ By the name of Jesus, the 
MesstahJ’ IF 0/ Nazareth. Lest there 
should be any mistake about lus mean- 
ing, he specified that he referred to the 
despised Nazarene ; to him who had just 
been put death, as they supposed, covered 
with infamy. Christians little regard the 
epithets of opprobrium which may be 
affixed 'to themselves or to their religion. 
IT Wham ye crucified. There is emphasis 
m ali the expressions that Peter uses. He 
had before charged the peojile with the 
crime of having put him to death, ch. ii. 
23 ; 111 . 14, 15. But he now had the op- 
portunity, contrary to all expectation, of 
urging the charge with still greater force 
on the rideis themselves, on the very 
council which had condemned him and 
delivered him to Pilate. Xt was a re- 
markable providence that an oppoitnnity 
was thus afforded of urging this charge 
m the presence of the sanhedrim, and of 
proclaiming to them the necessity of re- 
pentance. Little did they imagine when 
they condemned the Lord Jesus, that this 
clmrge would be so soon urged. This is 
one of foe instances m which God takes 
the wise in their own craftiness. Job v. 
13. Thetj had arraigned the apostles; 
they demanded their authority for what 
they had done ,* and thus they had directly 
opened the way, and invited them to the 
serious and solemn charge which Peter 
here urges ag.ainst them. 

1 L This IS the stone. This passage is 
found m cxviii. 22. It is quoted, also, 
by our Saviour as applicable to himself. 
See Note on Malt. xxi. 42. Thf ancient 
Jews applied this to David. Ip the Th^ 
gum on rs. cxviii. 22, this passage is ren- 
dered, “The. child who was among the 
sons of Jesse, and was worthy to be con- 
stituted King, foe builders rejected.” 
The New Testament writers, however, 
apply It vrithout any dpubt to the Mes- 
mh. Comp. Isa. xxviii. 16- Eom. lx. 
kpk h. 20. And from this passage wo 
may learn, that God will ovtrrhle foe 
dwe^ and plans of wicked men* to ad- 
com)»h his own purposes, ,Wh« men 
despise and set -td nought, M'mmm of 
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12 Neith/=jr is there salvation in *name under heaven given among 
iny other : for ® there is none other men whereby we must be saved. 

a c 10.43. lTun.2.5.6. 


nestimable value in his kingdom. What 
^he great and the mighty contemn, he re- 
gards as the veiy foundation and corner- 
stone of the edifice which he designs to 
rear. Nothing has been more remarkable 
than this in the history of man ; and in 
nothing is more contempt thrown on the 
proud projects of men, than that what 
they have rejected he has made the very 
Ibasis of his schemes. 

12. Neither is thuere salvation. The word 
salvation properly denotes any preserva- 
tion^ or keeping any thing in a safe state ; 
a preserving it from harm. It signifies, 
also, deliverance from any evil of body 
or mind ,* from pain, sickness, danger, <Ssc. 
Acts vu- 25 But it is in the New Testa- 
ment applied particularly to the work 
which the Messiah came tcf do, “ to seek 
and to save those which were lost” This 
work refers primarily to a deliverance of 
the soul from sm. Matt i 21. Acts v. 31. 
Luke IV. 18. Rom. vni. 21. Gal. v. 1. It 
then denotes, as a consequence of freedom 
from sin, freedom from all the ills to 
which sm exposes man, and the attain- 
ment of lhat'perfect peace and joy which 
shall be bestowed on the children of God 
m the heavens The reasons why Peter 
introduces this subject here seem to be 
these : (1.) He was discoursing of the de- 
Uve^ance of the man that was healed, his 
salvation from a long and painful calami- 
ty. This deliverance had been aocom- 
jjlished by the power of Jesus. The men- 
tion of this suggested that greater and 
more important salvation from sin and 
death which it was the object of the 
Lord, Jesus to efleht. As it was by his 
power that this man had been healed, so 
It was by ^is power only that men could 
be savea from death and hell. Deliver- 
ance from any temporal calamity should 
lead the thoughts to that higher recfemption 
which the Lord Jesus contemplates in re- 
gard to the soul. (2.) This was a favourable 
opportunity to introduce the doctrines of 
me gospel to the notice of the great council 
of the nation. The occasion invited to it; 
the mention of a part of the work of Je- 
sus invited to a contemplation of his whole 
work. Peter would not have done jus- 
tice to the character and work of Christ, 
if he had not introduced that great de- 
sign which he had in view to save men 
finm death and hell. It is probable, also, 
that he advanced a sentiment m which 
he expected they would immediately c<m- 


cuTt and which accorded with their well- 
known opmions, that salvation was to b© 
obtained only by the Messiah, Thus Paul 
(Acts XXVI !^) says fiiat he taught no- 
thing else than what was delivered by 
Moses and the prophets, &c. Comp. Acts 
xxiii 6; xxvi. 6. The aposdes did not 
pretend to proclaim any doctrine which 
was not delivered by Moses and the pro- 
phets, and which did not m fact consti- 
tute a part of the creed of the Jewish na- 
tion. IF In any other. Any other person. 
He does not mean to say that God is not 
able to save, but that the salvation of the 
human family is intrusted to the hands 
of Jesus the Messiah. IT For there is nom 
other name. This is an explanation of 
what he had said in the previous part 
of the verse. The word name here is 
used to denote the person himself; there 
is no other hemg, or person. As we should 
say, there is no one who can save but Je- 
sus Christ The word name is often used 
in this sense. See Note on ui. 6. 16. That 
there is no other Saviour, or mediator be- 
tween God and man, is abundantly taught 
in the New Testament ; and it k indeed 
the main design of revelation to prove 
this. See 1 7''im. ii. 5, 6. Acts x. 43. f Un- 
der heaven. This expression does not ma- 
terially differ from the one immediately 
following, “ among men.” They are de- 
signed to express with emphasis the* senti- 
ment that salvation' is to be obtained in 
alone, and not in any patriarch, or 
prophet, or teacher, or king, or m any toe 
Messiah. ^ Given. In this word it is implied 
that salvation has its origin in God ; that 
a Saviour for men must be given by him ; 
and that salvation cannot lie ori^wated 
by any power among men. The Lord 
Jesus is thus uniformly represented as 
given, or appointed by (fod for tliis gpat 
purpose (John iii. 16 ; xvii. i. 1 Cor, lii- 5. 
Gal i 4; 11- 20. Eph.i. 22; v. 25. ITun. 
ii 6. Rom. v. 15 — 38. 23); and hence 
Christ IS called the unspeakable gift” 
of God, 2 Cor- IX. 15. ^ Whereby we mast 
be saved. By which it is fit, or proper 
(S'*!), that we should bo saved. There is 
no other way of salvation that is adapted 
to the great object contemplated; and 
therefore, if saved, it must he in this way, 
and by this plan. All other schemes by 
men’s own devices are not adapted to the 
purpose, and therefore cannot save. The 
doctrine that men can be saved only by 
Jesus Christ k abundantly taught in the 
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Scriptures. To sliow the failure of af 
other schemes of religion was the greai 
design of the first part of the epistle to the 
Romans. By a laboured argument Paul 
there shows (ch. i.) that the Gentdes had 
failed in their attempt to justify them 
selves; and in eh. li. iii. that the same 
thing was true also of the Jews. If holJ 
these schemes felled, then there was need 
<if some (^her plan ,* and that plan was 
feat of salvation by Jesus Christ. If it be 
asked, then, whether this affirmation oJ 
Peter is to be understood as having re 
spect to infants and (he heathen, we may 
remark, (1.) Ifeat Ms design was pnmarily 
to address the Jews, " Whereby we musl 
Jbe saved.’' But (2.) The same thing if 
doubtless true of others. If, as Christians 
generally believe, infants are saved, tiiere 
IS no absurdity in supposing that it is by 
the ments of the atonement But for that, 
there would have been no promise of sal- 
vation. No" offer has been made except 
by the Mediator ; and to Mm doubtless is 
to be ascribed all the glory of raising up 
even those m infancy to eternal life. If 
any of the heathen are to be saved, as 
most Christians suppose, and as seems in 
accordance with the mercy of God, it is 
no less certain that it will be in conse- 
quence of the intervention of Chnst. 
ifeose who will be brought to heaven 
will sing one song (Rev. v % and ivill be 
pr&parod for eternal union in the service 
of God in fee skies. Still, the Scriptures 
have wot declared that great numbers of 
the hteathen will be saved, who have not 
the go^l* The contrary is move than 
implied in the New Testament Rom. li. 
12 Neither has the Scripture affirmed 
that all the heathen shall certainly be 
cut off It has been discovered by mis- 
sionaries among the heathen that indivi- 
duals have, in a remarkable way, been 
convinced of the folly of idolatry, and 
were seeking a belter religion ; that tlieir 
minds were m a serious, thoughtful, in- 
quiring state, and that they at once em- 
bracsed the gospel vvhen it wms offered to 
Them, as ewmAly adapted to their state of 
mind, and meeting their inquiries. Such 
vsras txten^ely the case in the Sandwich 
Islands; and the following instance re-^ 
oently occurred in this country. "‘The 
Flat-head Indians, living west of the 
Rocky mountains, recently sent a depu- 
tation to the white settlements to inquire 
affer the Bible. The circxmistanco that 
led to this singular movement is as fol- 
lows .* It appears that a white man (Mr. 
Catlin) had penet’^died into their country, 
aqd happened to be a spectator at one of 
Ifeeir religious ceremonies. He informed 


them that their mode of worshipping tlie 
Supreme Being was radically w^rong, and 
that the people away towaids the rising 
of the sun had been put in possession ot 
the true mode of worshipping the Great 
Spirit. On receiving this information, they 
called a national council (o take this sub- 
ject into consideration. Some said, if this 
be true, it is certamlv high time w'c.were 
put in possession of this mode. They ac- 
cordingly deputed four of the chiefe to 
proceed to St. Louis, to see their great 
father, general Clark, to inquire of him 
the truth of this matter. They were cor- 
dially received by the general, who gave 
them a succinct history of Revelation, 
and the necessary instruction relative to 
their important mission. Two of them 
sunk under the severe tods attending a 
journey of three thousand miles. 'I'ho 
remaining two, after acquiring what 
knowledge they could of the Bible, its 
institutions and precepts, returned, to 
carry back those few rays of divine light 
to their benighted countiymen.” In ivhat 
way their minds were led to tins state we 
cannot say; or how this j>Tem ration for 
the gospel was connected with the agency 
and menls of Christ, w^e perhaps cannot 
underetand But we knoiv that the affairs 
of this entire world are placed under the 
control of Christ (John xvii. 2. Xdph. i. 21 
22}, and that the arrangements of events by 
wh ch they were brought to this state of 
mind are m his hands. Another remark 
may here be made : it is, that it ofien oc- 
curs that blessings come upon us from 
fm^adOTS whom we do not see, and Jrom 
sources which we cannot trace. On this 
principle vve receive many of the mercies 
of life ; and from any thing that appears, 
m tMs way manv blessings of salvation 
mav be conferred on the world, ami pos- 
sibly many of the heathen bo saved. 
Still, this view does not interfero with 
the command of Chnst to preach the gos- 
pel. Mark XVI. 15. Ife great mass of the 
heathen are not in this state : and this^fact, 
so far as it goes, is an ericmiragoment to 
ireach the gospel to the entire world. If 
Christ thus prepares the way ; if ho tx- 
ensively fits thg minds of the Imathm for 
he reception of the gospel ; if he shows 
hem til© evil and folly of tlioir own tys- 
,em, and leads them to desire a better, 
hen tlris should operate not to produce 
indolence, but activity, and »al, ami 
sneour^ement to enter into the field 
white for the harvest* and to toil that 
aH who seek the truth, and are prepared 
to embrace the gospel may be brought 
the light of the Sun of ' rightoowi 
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13 Now when they saw the bold- and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
ness of Peter and John, and per- and they took knowledge of them, 
ceived that they were unlearned ® that they had been with Jesus. 

a Matt.ll 25. lCor.1.27. 


13. B6ldne$s. This word properly de- 
notes openness or conjidence m speaking. 
It stands opposed to hesitancy, and lo 
.equwoca^ion in declaring our sentiments. 
Here it hieans, that in spite of danger and 
opposition, they avowed their doctrines 
without any attempt to conceal or dis- 
guise them IT Peter and John. It was 
they only who had been concerned m the 
healing of the lame man. ch. in. 1. ^ And 
perceived. When they knew that they 
were unlearned. This might have been 
ascertained either by report, or by the 
manner of their speaking IT Unlearned. 
This word properly denotes those who 
were not acquainted with letters, or who 
had not had the benefit of an education. 
IF Ignorant men This word pro- 

perly denotes those who live m private, 
in contradistinction from those who are 
engaged in mihlic life, or in oflice. As 
this class of persons is commonly also 
supposed to be less learned, talented, and 
refined than those in office, it comes to 
denoie those who are rude and illiterate. 
The idea intended to be conveyed here 
IS, that there men had not hkd opportu- 
inUes of education (comp. Matt iv. 18 — 
21), and had not been aeeastomed to pub- 
lic spenkitia:, and hence they were sur- 
prised at their boldness. This same cha- 
racter IS uniformly attributed to the eaily 
preachorvS ofChnstiamiy. Comp 1 Cor i. 
27 Matt. XI 25 The Galileans were re- 
garded by the Jew«i as particularly rude 
and uncultivated* Malt xxvi 73. Mark 
xiv. 17. *51 They mm celled. They wo7i~ 
dered that men who had not been edu- 
cated in the schools of the Rabbias, and 
accustomed to speak should declare Ihcir 
sentiments with so much boldness. *fr And 
they tools knowledge. This expression 
means simply that they knew, or that they 
obtained evidence, or proof that they had 
been with Jesus. It is riot smd m what 
waif they obtained this evidence; but the 
connexion leads ns to suppose it was by 
the miracle which they had wrought; by 
their firm and bold declaration of the d<»c- 
tnnos of Jesus; and perhaps by the irre- 
eistihle conviction that none would be thus 
bold who had not been personally with 
him, and who hail not the firmest convic- 
tion that he was the Messiah. They had 
not been trained in their schools, and their 
boldness could not be aitributed to the arts 
of rhetono, but was the native, mgemious, 


and manly exhibition of deep conviction 
of the truth of what they spoke ; and that 
crinviction could have been obtained oniy 
by their having been with him, and having 
been satisfied that he xvas the Messiah. 
Such conviction is of far more value in 
preaching than all the mere teachings of 
the schools ; and without such a convic- 
tion, ail preaching will be frigid, hypocri- 
tical, and useless. IT Had been with Jesus 
Had been his followers, and had attended 
personally on his ministry. They gave 
evidence that they had seen him, been 
with him, heard him, and were convinced 
that ho wms the Messiah. We may learn 
here, (1.) That if men wish to be success- 
ful in preaching, it must be based on deep 
and thorough conviction of the truth of 
that which they deliver. (2.) They who 
pleach should give evidence that they 
are acquainted with the Jjord Jesus 
Christ; that they have imbibed his spirit, 
pondered his instructions, studied the 
evidences of his divine mission, and are 
thoroughly convinced that he was from 
God. (3) Boldness and success in the 
ministry, as well as in every thing else, 
will depend far more on honest, genuine, 
thorough conviction of the truth, than on 
all the enucwments of talent and learn- 
ing, and all the arts and skill of eloquence, 
jSfo man should attempt to preach with- 
out such a thorough conviction of truth; 
and no man who has it will ’ preach in 
vain. (4.) God ofien employs the igno- 
rant and unlearned to confound the wise, 
1 Cor 1 . 27, 28. But it is not hy tlimr ig- 
norance. It Was m)t the ignorance of 
Peter and John that convinced the mn« 
hednm. It was done in spite of their ig- 
norance. It vvas their boldness, and their 
honest conviction of truth. Besides, though 
not learned in the schools of the Jews, 
they had been under a far more impor- 
tant training, under the personal direction 
of Christ himself for three years; and 
now they were directly ondow'cd by the 
Holy Ghost with the power of speaking 
with tongues. Though not taught m the 
schools, vet there was an important sense 
in which they were not. unlearned and 
ignorant men Their example should not, 
therefore, be pleaded in favour of an un- 
learned ministry. Christ himself expressed 
lus opposition to an unlearned ministry, 
by teaching them himself, and then by be- 
stowing on them rmraeulous.cndowments, 
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14 And beholding the man which 
was healed standing with them 
they could say nothing ® against it. 

15 But when they had command- 
ed them to go aside out of the coun- 
cil, they conferred among them- 
selves, 

16 Saying, What ^ shall we do 
to these men 1 for that indeed a 

a c.19.36. b Jnoai.47 

which no learning at present can furnish. 
It may he remarked, further, that in. the 
single selection which Ae made of an 
apostle after his ascension to heaven, 
when he came to choose one who had 
not been under his personal teaching, he 
chose a learned man, the apostle Paul, 
and thus evinced his purpose that there 
should be training, or educalion in those 
.^who are invested with the sacred ofSce. 
(5.) Yet in the case before us, there is a 
stnking proof of the truth and power of 
religion. These men had not acquired 
theif boldness in the schools; they were 
not trained for argument among the 
Jews; they did not meet them by cun- 
ning sophist^; but They came with the 
honest conviction that what they were 
saying was true. Were they deceived ? 
Were they not competent to bear wit- 
ness? Had they any motive to attempt 
to palm a falsehood on men ? Inhdehty 
must answer many such questions as 
these before the apostles can be convict- 
ed of iraposture. 

14. Tftey couM say nothing, &e. The 
presM.ca of the man that was healed was 
an tmanswerable fact in proof of the truth 
of what the apostles alleged. The mira- 
de was so public, dear, and decisive; 
the man that w^as ^aled was so well 
knowti, that there was no evasion or sub- 
terfu^. by which they could escape the 
conclusion to which the apostles were 
conducting them. It evinced no little 
gratitude in the man that was healed 
timt he was pre;§ent on this occasion, and 
sliowed that he was deeply interested in 
what befell his benefactors. The miracles 
of Jfestts arid his aixistles were such that 
they could npt be denied ; and hence the 
Jews did not attempt to deny that they 
wrought them. Comp. Matt xii 24. John 
xi. 45, 46. Acts xix. 36. 

15 — 18* WhoX shall we do to these men ? 
The object which they had m view was . 
avidently to prevent their preaching, 
llxe miracle was wrought; and was be- 
fieved by the people to have been 
wrought This they could not expect to 
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notable miracle hath been done by 
them is manifest to all them that 
dwell in Jerusalem ; and we cannot 
deny it, 

17 But that it spread no further 
among the people, let us straitly 
threaten them, that ^ they speak 
henceforth to no man in this name. 

18 And they called them, and 


be able successfully to deny. Their only 
object, therefore, was to prevent the apos- 
tles Irom making the use which they saw 
they would, to convince the people that 
Jesus was the Messiah. The question 
therefore, was, m what way they should 
prevent this; whether by putting them to 
death, by imprisoning them, or by scourg- 
ing them ; or whether by simply exerting 
their authority and forbidding them. 
From the former they were deterred, 
doubtless by fear of the multitude. And 
they therefore adopted the latter, and 
seemed to suppose that the mere ex- 
ertion of their authority would be suffi- 
cient to deter them from this in future, 
IT The council, Greek, Tlie sanhedrim. 
This body was composed of sot enty-ono 
or seventy-two persons and was miiusted 
with the principal affairs of the nation. 
It was a body of vast influence and pow- 
er; and hence they simposed that their 
command might be sumcient to restrain 
ipnorarit Galileans from speaking. Before 
this same body, and probably the same 
men, our Saviour was arraigned ; and by 
them .condemned before he was delivered 
to the Roman governor. Matt xxvi. 69, 
<SfC. And before this same body, and in 
tlio presence of the same men, I%fer had 
just before denied his Lord. Matt, xxvi 
70, &c. The fact that the disciples had 
fled on a former occasion, and that Peter 
had denied his Saviour, may have ope- 
rated to induce them to belui\o that they 
would be lern/ied by their threats, and 
deterred from preaching publi<*ly m the 
name of Jesus, IT A nofahh miiatle. A 
knovim, undeniable miracle. If That it 
spread. That the htfnvkdge of it may 
n6t spread among them any ffirthcr. 
IT Let ns straitlif threaten thmj,. Greek, 
us threaten them totih a threat. This 
is^a Behraim, expressing intensity, ccr- 
^mniy, <fec. The threat was a cmmawl 
:ver. 18) notju. feach, implying iheir dis- 
pleasure ifihey did do it. This thrpai, 
however, was not effectual On the next 
occasion, which occurred soon, affer (ch 
V. 40), they added heating to their threats,' 
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commanded them not to speak a unto you more than unto God, j^dge 
all nor teach in the name of Jesus ye. 

19 But Peter and John answered 20 For* we cannot but speak the 
and said unto them, Whether it be things which ® we have seen and 
right in the sight of God to hearken heard. 

i Je 20 9. c c.22.15. 1 Jbo,1.1,3. 


ill order to deter them from preaching 
Ih J name of Jesus. 

19 Whefher d he right, &c. The apos- 
tles abated nothing of their boldness when 
threatened. They openly appealed jo 
their judges whether their command 
could be right. And m doing this, they 
expressed their full conviction of the 
truth of what they had said, and their 
deliberate purpose not to regard their 
command, but sail to proclaim to the 
people the truth that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. IT In the eight of God. That is, 
whether God will judge this to be right. 
The grand question was, how God would 
regard it If he disapproved it, it was 
wrong. It was not merely a question 
pertaining to their reputation, safety, or 
life , but It was a question of consdenoe 
before God. And we have here a strik- 
ing instance of the principle on which 
Chrisuans act. It is, to lay their safety, 
reputation, and life out of view, and to 
bring every thing to this test, wiikthlr 
ir WILL PLKASK GOD, If it Will, it IS 
right ; if It will not, it is wrong. IT !2'o 
hearken. To hear and to hearken are 
often used to denote to obey. John v. 24; 
vm. 47, &c. IT Judge ye. 'This was an 
appeal to them directly as j'udges, and as 
men. And it may be presumed that it 
was an appeal which they could not re- 
sist The sanhedrim acknowledged itself 
to have been appointed by God ; and to 
have no authority which was not derived 
from his appointment. Of course, God 
could modify, supersede, or repeal their 
authority; and the abstract principle, tliat 
it was better to obey God than man, they 
could not call in question. The only in - , 
quiry was, whether they had evidence i 
that God had issued any command in the 
case. Of that, the apostles were satisfied ; 
and that, the rulers could not deny. It 
may be remarked, that this is one of the 
first and most bold appeals on record, in 
favour of the right of private judgment 
and the liberty of conscience. That 
liberty was supposed in all the Jewush 
religion. It was admitted that the autho- 
rity of God in nil matters was superior to 
that of man. And the same spirit mani- 
iested Itself thus early in the Christian 
cnurch against all dominion over the 


conscience, and in favour of the right to 
follow the dictates of the conscience and 
the will of God. As a mere historical 
fact, therefore, it is mterestmg to contem 
plate this ; and still more interesting in 
its important bearings on human liberljy 
and human happiness. The doctrine is 
still more explicitly stated in eh. v. 29, 

“ We ought to obey God rather than 
man ” 

20. For, &c. This is given as a reason 
why they should obey God rather than 
man. They had had so clear evidence 
that God had sent the Messiah ; and they 
had received so direct and solemn a com 
mand (Mark xvi. ISlto preach the gospel, 
that they could not be restrained. There 
was a necessity laid on them to preach 
the gospel. See 1 Cor. ix. 16, comp. Jar 
XX. 9. Acts xviii. 5. Job xxxii. 18, 19. Ps 
xxxix. 1 — 3. 

It has already been remarked, that 
these two verses contain an important 
principle m favour of religious hoerty — 
]he liberty of conscience, and of private 
^uilgment. They contain the great prin^ ' 
iph of the Christian, and of the Proiest- 
.nt religion, that the responsibility of men 
or their religious opinions is direct to 
jrod, and that other men have no power 
if control. The opposite of this is tyranny 
nd oppression. It may be proper, in ad- 
lition, to present sojne further remarks, 
involved in the principle here stated. 

1.) Religion, from the commencement, 
las been fiivourable to liberty. There 
was no principle more sacred among the 
lews, than that they were to be inde- 
pendent of other nations. Perhaps no 
aeople have ever been so restive under a 
foreign yoke, so prone to rebel, and so 
JifiScult to be broken down by opprewion 
and by arms, as were the Jews. So true 
was this, that it appeared to other nations 
o be mere obstinacy. They were often 
ubdued, but they rose against their op- 
ireasors, and threw off the yoke. Ho 
people has been limnd who were w diffi- 
*ult to be reduced to slavery. It is well 
known that the Romans were apeustomed 
o subject the captives taken in war to 
lerpetual servitude; and commonly the 
(pxrit of the captive was broken, and 'he 
•emained quietly m bondage. But not so 
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liie Jew. Kothing ever tamed his spin of the effect of this great principle, anti 
Ho hnbes, or threats,^ or chains could m of its influence on the rights of man And 
duce him to violate the laws of his reli just in proportion as the New Testament 
gionu Elves in captivity, we are told, thai is spread abroad, will men seek lor free- 
ihe Jew ish slaves at Rome would observe dom, and break the chains of opprepion. 
the &bbath, would keep the feasts o The best way to promote universal liber 
their nation, and never would conform ty, is to spread the Bible to the ends of 
to the customs of an idolatrous people, the earth. There is not a precept m it 
To the Romans this appeared to be mere that is not favourable to freedom It tends 
olBtmacy. But it was the genius of their to enlarge and liberalize the mmd : to 
religion. The right of liberty of thought teach men their rights ; to put an end to 
was one which they would not surrender, ignorance, the universal stronghold of 
The spirit of the patriarchs was favour superstition and tyranny and to diffuse 
able to liberty, and implied responsibihty the love of justice, truth, and older. It 
only to God. Familiarity with the sacred shows man that he is responsible to God, 
books had taught them these lessons ; and and that no one has a right to ordain any 
neither time nor distance could obliterate thing which coTitravepes the liberty of 
them. In the time of Christ, the great his fellow. 

mass of the nation were evidently opposed If it be asked here what the principle 

to the tax paid to &e Roman nation, and is, I answer, (1.) That men have a right 
sighed under te burden, until they rose to their private judgment in mattem of 
and attempted to assert their rights; and religion, subject only to God, The only 
their city, and temple, and land were sa restraint w’hich, it is now settled, can be 
crificed rather than yield this great pnn imposed on this, is, that no man has a 
ciple. (2.) This same prmciple was right, under pretence of conscience, to 
evinced by the apostles and by the early injure or molest his fellow-men, or to dis- 
Christians. With this doctrine fresh upon turb the peace and harmony of society, 
their hearts, they went forth to other (2) No magistrate, church, council, or 
lands. They mamtained it at the expense parent has a right to impose a creed on 
of their blood j and thousands fell as mar- others, and to demand subscription to it 
tyrs in the cause of liberty and of private by mere authority. (3.) No magistiate, 
judgment in religion. No men ever more church, or parent has a right to control 
firmly defended liberty than the early the free exercise of jjrivate judgment m 
martyrs; and each one that died, died in*J this case. The power of a parent is to 
defence of a pnnciple which is now the teach, advise, and entreat. The dutj^ of 
aolmowledged right of all men. (3.) The a child is to listen wjth respect, to exa- 
desagns of tyranny and superstition have mine with candobi*, t6 pray over the sub- 
been to destroy this principle. This was ject,and to be deliberate and calm, not 
the aim of the sanhedrim; and yet, when rash, hasty, impetuous, and self-W'illed, 
Peter and John appealed to their con- But when the child' is thus convinced 
sciences, they did npt dare to avow their that his duty to God requires a particular 
purpose. This has been the aim of all course, then here is a higher obligation 
and this the effect of all super- than any earthly law, and he must obey 
Btiiion. Hence the church of Rome hak God rather than man, even a father or a 
taken away the Scriptures from the peo- mother. Matt, x 37, 38. (4 ) Every man 
pie ; and has thus furnished incontestable is responsible to God for his opinions and ^ 
evidence that in its view the Bible is fa- bis conduct Man may not control him, 
vourahle to liberty. For centuries, tyran- but God may and will. The groat ques- 
ny reigned in one black night over Eu- ion before every man is, What ts right in 
rope ; nor was the darkness dispelled he sight of God? It is no! what is ox pe- 
imtil the Bible, that taught men the prin- lient, or safe, or pleasurable, or honour- 
ciples of freedom, was restored to them ible among men ; but what is right in 
(4.) The effect of the principle avowed he sight of God. Neither in their opi- 
by the apostles has been uniform. Luther mons nor their conduct are men free from 
began the Reformation by finding in a responsibility.— From this whole subject 
monastery a copy of the Bible, when ve see the duty of spreading the Bible, 
himself more than twenty years of age— f we love liberty ; if we hat© tyranny 
a book which till that time he had never ind superstition ; if w© wish to extend the 
seen. The effect on the liberties of Eu- knowledge of the rights of man, and break 
rope was immediately seen. Hume ad- >very arm of oppression, let us spread far 
mitted, that whatever liberty England md wide the Book of God, and place in 
possessed was to be traced to the run- , very palace and eyery cottage on th© 
tans. Our own land is a striking instance i lob© a copy of the sacred Seri pi urea- 
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21 So when they had further 
threatened them, they let them go, 
finding nothing how they might 
punish them, because * of the peo- 
ple: for all men glorified God for 
that which was done. 

22 For the man was above forty 

a Matt.21 2S c.5 26. 

21. Finding nothing, &c. That is, not 
being able to devise any way of punish- 
ing them, without exciting a tumult 
among ihe people, and endangering their 
own authority. The sanhedrim w'as fre- 
quently influenced by this fear, and it 
shows that their own authority was much 
dependent on the caprice Of the multi- 
tude Comp Matt. xxi. 26. f Ad mm. 
That IS, the great mass or body of the 
people. ’IT Glorified God Praised God 
for the miracle This implies, (1 ) That 
they believed that the miracle was genu- 
ine. (2.) That they were grateful to God 
for so signal a mercy in conferring health 
and comfort on a man who had been long 
afflicted. We may add further, that here 
IS the highest evidence of the reality of 
the miracle Even the sanhedrim, with 
all their prejudice and opposition, did not 
call it in question. And the common peo- 
ple, who had doubtless been acquainted 
with this man for years, were convinced 
that it was real It would have been im- 
possible to imnose on keen-sighted and 
jealous adversaries in this manner, if this 
had been an imposture. 

22 For ike man, &c. The age of the 
man is mentioned to show the certainty 
and greatness of the miracle. If it had ] 
been a man who had been lame but a 
few years ; or if it hrd been^-a child or a 
very young man? the pase would not 
have been so remarkable. But after a 
continuance of forty years, all hope of 
healing him by any ordinaiy means must 
have been abandoned ; and all pretence 
that this was jugglery or deception must 
have been absurd- 

23. Their own compantf. They joined 
the other apostles and Christians, ch. ii. 
44, 45. IT And reporter?, &c. It doubtless 
became , a subject of interesting inquiry, 
-what they should do in this case. They 
nad been threatened by the highest autho- 
rity of the nation, ana commanded not to 
preach again" ih the name of Jesus. Whe- 
ther they should obey them and be silent, 
or whether they should leave Jerusalem 
and preach elsewhere, could not but be 
m interesting subject of inquiry; ^d 
they vorv oronerlv soutrht the counsel of 


years old on whom this miracle nf 
healing was shewed. 

23 And being let go, they went * 
to their own company, and reported 
all that the chief priests and elder? 
had said nnto them. 

24 And When they heard that 

b c,2.44-46. 

their brethren, and looked to God for di- 
rection ; an example which all should fol- 
low who are exposed to persecution, or 
who are m any perplexity about the path 
of duty. 

2i 7'hey hfl up their voice. To lift r p 
the voice, among the Hebrews, was a 
phrase denoting either an address to 
people (Judg ix. 7), or a phrase expressive 
of weeping (Gen. xxix. 1 1. Judg li. 4 Ruth 
1 . 9. 1 Sara. XXIV. 16), or was expressive 
of prayer To lift up the voice to God, 
means simply they mayed to him. il With 
one accord. Unitedly. Properly with one 
mind, or purpose. See JNote, ch. i. 14v' 
The union of the early Christians is often 
noticed in the Acts of the Apostles. Thus 
tar there w^as no jar or dissension in their 
society, and every thing has the appear- 
ance of die most entire afiection and con- 
fidence. IF Lord. Greek, Aao-sror#. From 
this word is derived the word despot 
This is not the usual v ord employed by 
which to address God. The word com- 
monly translated Lord is The 

word here used denotes one who rdes 
over others, and was applied to the high- 
est magistrate or officer. It denotes au- 
thority , powder ; ahsoJateness in ruling- 
Jt is a word denoting more authority in 
ruling than the other. That more com- 
monly denotes a property in a thing; this 
denotes absolute rule. It is applied tc 
God, m Luke ii. 29. Rev. vi K>. Jude 4; 
fx> Jesus "Christ, 2 Pet. ii 1; <o %asters, 
1 T^im. vi. I. TitiB ii. 9. 1 Pet ii. 18; to 
husimnds, 1 Pet. iii. 6 ; and to a possessor 
or owner, 2 Tim it. 21. IF Thou art God. 
This ascription of praise seems to have 
been designed to denote iheir sense of 
his power to deliver them; and his right 
to dispose of them. They were employed 
in his service; they were encompassed 
with dangers; anci they acknowledged 
him as iheir God, who had made all 
things, and who had an entire nght to 
direct, and tp dispose of them for hS own 
glory. In times of danger and perplexity 
we should remember that Gpd has a right 
to do with us as he pleases ; and we should 
go cheprfully aad comifiil ourseh es into 
his hands, if Which hast made, &c. Gen. I 
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titey lift tip their Toice to God with 
o&e accord, and said. Lord, ® thoa 
God, which hast made heaven 
arid earth, and the sea, and all that 
in tliem is ; 

a2Ki.I9.15. 


This passage is taken directly from Ps 
cxlvi. 6. Comp. Rev. xiv. 7. 

25. Whxf by the mmdh, &c. Ps. li. 1, 2 
This is a strong, solemn testimony to th 
inspiration of David. It is a declaratio 
of the apojstles made in solemn prayei 
that God spake himself by the mouth o 
David. This is the aecond part of thei 
prayer. In the first, they acknowledge 
the nght of God to rale ,* m this, they ap 
peal to a prophecy ; they plead tliat thi 
was a thing foretold; and as God ha< 
foreseen it and foretold it, they appealet 
to him to protect them. The times of tu- 
mult and opposition which had been fore- 
seen, as about to attend the introduchor 
of the gospel, had now come. They in 
forred, foerefore, that Jesus was the Mes 
siahf and as God had designed to esta- 
blish his kingdom, they appealed to him 
to aid and protect them in tins meat 
work. This passage is taken from Ps n 
1, 2^ and is an exact quotation fiom the 
^piuagint This proves that the Psalm 
had reference to the Messiah. Thusj 
■was manifestly understood by the Jews , 
and the authonW of the apostles settles 
the mrestion. The Psalm was composed 
foy .j^vid; on What occasion is nof 
l^wn; nor is it material to our present 
p^^oSe. ^ It has been a inatterof inquiry 
it referred to the Messiah 
r%, or only in a secondary sense. Gr5- 
rius snppo^ that it was composed by 
David when exposed to’ the hostility of 
the A^yriana, the Moabites, Philistines, 
Amalekifes, &c.; and that in the midst 
of his dangers,'he sought consolation in 
the purpose of God to establish him and 
his kmgdom. But the more probable opi- 
nion is, that it referred directly and solely 
to the Me^iah. IT Why did the heathen. 
^fhe nations which were not Jews. This 
refers, doubtle^, to the opposition which 
vyould be made to the spread of Chris- 
tianity: and not merely to the opposition 
made to the Messiah himself and to the 
act of putting him to death. IT A’t^c. 
This word refers to the excitement and 
tumult of a multitude; not a settled plan^ 
but rather the heated and disot derly con- 
dnct of a It means that the progress 

of the gospel would encounter tumultuous 
opposition; and that the excited nations 
would rush violently to pur it dowm and . 
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25 Who by the mouth of thy ser* 
van! David hast said. Why ^ did 
the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine vain things 1 

26 The kings of the earth stooc 

5 Ps '2.1,2 

destroy it f And the people I’lie ex- 
pression “ the people ’ does not re.er to a 
class of men difierent essentially from 
the heathen. The “ heathen,” Dob and 
Greek, ^'Ike natK^'is/' refer to men as at- 
gnwrscd into commumnes; the expiesbioi) 
the people is used to denote the same per- 
sons witliout respect to iheir being '-o or- 
ganized. The Hebiews w’cre in the Jiabif, 
in their poetry, of expressing (he same 
idea essentially m parallel members of a 
sentence ; or the last meuiber of a son* 
tence or verse expressed the si.me nlea, 
with some slight variation, as the foimer. 
(See Lowth on the saeied pocti} of the 
Hebrews) ^Imagine The wo''d iir/a 
giAC does not exprWs quite the mice of 
the ongmal. The Hebrew and the Gioeh 
both convey the idea of medilating, 
tng^ put posing It means that they em- 
ployed lhottght,jjl(m, putpotK'y ri o)vj'o.«hig 
the" Messiah. ^ Vo m thugs The word 
here used {gtvu) js a literal tnmsJation of 
the Hebrew (P'Ti atid means usually 
empty, as a vessel whuh is not filleif; 
then useless, or that which amounts to 
nothing, Slc: Here it means that they 
devised a plan which turned out to be 
vam, or ineffectual. They attempted an 
opposition to the Messiah which could 
not succeed. God would* establish his 
kingdom in spite of their plans to opjyjse 
it Their efforts were vain, because they 
were hot strong enough to oppose God ; 
because he had purposed to establish the 
kmgdom of his ^n ; and he could over- 
rule even their opposition to advance his 
cause. 

26. The Tclngs of the eafth The Pbalm- 
!St specifies rnore particnlarly that hni>s 
and rulers would be opposed to the Mes 
Tiah. This ha<i occurred already by the 
opposition made to the Messiah by tjie 
rulers of the Jewish people ; and it wouIg 
be still more evinced by princes and 
rings, as the gospel should spread among 
he nations. IT Stood vp. The w<ird here 
used (.TK^iVrji^O commonly means to pre- 
sent one’s self, or to stand forih, for the 
purpose of aiding, counseUmg, &c. But 
lere it means that ihey rose, or promt f mi 
hemseloes, to evince their opposition. 
Jey stood opposed to the Messiah, and 
Ipred resistance to him. IT rulers. 
”his IS another instance of the Hohrevn 
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up, and the rulers were gathered 
together, against the Lord, and 
against his Christ. 

27 For of a truth against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
'xnointed, both Herod “ and Pontius 

a Lu 23 1-8, &c. 

parallelism. The \*iord does not denote 
another class of men from kings, but ex- 
presses the same idea in another form, 
or m a more geneial manner, meaning 
that all classes of persons in authority 
would be opposed to the gospel. IT Were 
gathered together.^ 'B.^hvew, considted to- 
other ; were united m a consultation. 
The Greek implies that they were as- 
sembled for the purpose of consultation 
IT Against the Lord. In the Hebrew, 
“ against Jehovah^ ThiS is the peculiar 
name which is given in the Scriptures to 
God. They rose against his plan of ap- 
pointing a Messiah, and against the Mes- 
siah whom he had chosen IF Against 
his Christ Hebrew, against his Messiah, 
or his Anointed. Note, Matt. 1 . 1. This 
is one of the places where the word 
Messiah is used in the Old Testament 
The word occurs in about forty places, 
and IS commonly translated kis anointed, 
and is applied to kings The direct refer- 
ence of the word to the Messiah in the 
Old Testament is not frequent This pas- 
sage implies that opposition to the Mes- 
siah is opposition to Jehovah And this is 
uniformly supposed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures He that is opposed to Christ is 
opposed to God. He that neglects him 
neglects God He that despises him de- 
spises God. Matt X.40; xviii 5. John xn. 
44, 45. Luke x 16. He that despiseth 
me, despiseth him that sent me.” The 
rea.sons of this are, (1,) That the Messiah 
IS “the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his subsistence.” 
Heb. i. 3. (2;) He is equal with the Fa- 
ther, possessing the same attributes, and 
the same power* John 1 . 1. Phil. ii. 6, <fec 
To, despise him, therefore, is to despise 
God. (3 ) He is appointed by God to tins 

t reat work of saving men. To despise 
im, or to oppose him, is to despise and 
oppose him who appointed him to this 
work to contemn his counsels, and to set 
him at nought. (4.) His work is dear to 
God. It has engaged his thoughts. It has 
been approved by him. His mission has 
been conlirmed by the miraculous power 
of the Father, and by every possible ma- 
nifestation of his approbation and love. To 
oppose the Messiah, is, therefore, to oppose 


Pilate with the Gentiles and tke 
people of Israel were gathered to- 
gether, 

28 For ® to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel determined ® 
before to be done. 

b c.3.18 c Pr 21.30. Is 46.10,53 10. 

that which is dear to the heart of God, 
and which has long been the object of 
his tender solicitude. It follows from mis, 
that they who neglect the Christian reli- 
gion are exposing themselves to the sore 
displeasure of God, and endangenng their 
everlasting interests. No man is safe 
who opposes God ; and no man can ha\ e 
evidence that God will approve him, 
who does not embrace tiie Messiah 
whom He has appointed to redeem the 
world. 

27. For of a truth. Truly ; reality. 
IT Thy holy child Jesus. The word child 
IS commonly applied to infants, or to sons 
and daughters in very early life. The 
word which is used here is differ- 

ent froin that which is commonly applied 
to the Lord Jesus (*«?)• The latter ex- 
presses sonship without respect to age. 
The word which is here used also some- 
times expresses sonship without any re- 
gard to age; and the word son would 
have been a more happy translation. 
Thus the same word is translated in 
Acts ill. 13 26. In Acts xx 12, it is trans- 
lated “young man.” IT Both Herod, &c. 
Luke xxiii. 1 — 12 IT With the GenMes, 
The Romans, to whom he was delivered 
to be cruedied IF The people of tsmi 
The Jews, who were excited to this by 
the rulers. Matt xxvii 20. 

28 For to do, &c. See Notes, clu ii- 
23; 111 . 18. The facts which are brought 
to view in these verses are among the 
most remarkable on record. They are 
bnefly these • (I.) That the Jewish rulers 
were opposed to the Messiah, and slew' 
him. (2.) That the very people to whoin 
he carae, and for whose benefit he la- 
boured, joined in the opposition, so that 
it became the act of a united people. 
(3.) That the Romans who were there, as 
a sort of representation of all pagan na- 
tions, were easily prevailed on to join in 
the persecution, and to become the exe- 
cutioners. (4) That thus opposite fac- 
tions, and dissimilar and prejudiced peo- 
ple, became united in opposir^ the Mes- 
siah. (5.) That the rulers of the Roman 
people, tho emperors, and gEtatesmon, and 
philosophers, and the rulet* of other np^ 
tious, united to oppo^^ the gospel, and 
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Iwouglit all the power of pergecution 
Bteir Its progress. (6 ) That the people < 
me empire, the imiss of men, w^ere easi 
irevaiied upon to join m the persecutioj 
and endeavour to arrest its progress 
And (7,) That the gospel has enf ountere’ 
similar dilBcuIties and opposition whei 
ever it has been faithfully presented t< 
the attention of men It has become s 
very serious question why this has been 
or on what pretence this opposition has 
been vindicated ; or how it can be ac- 
counted ibr. A question w'hich it is of as 
much importance for the infidel as for the 
Christian to settle. We know that accu 
sations of the corrupt lives of the earh 
Christians were freely circulated, and th^ 
mc^t gross accounts given of their scan- 
dalous conduct were propagated by those 
who chose to persecute them. (See Lard 
ner’s Credibility ) But such accounts are 
not now believed f and it is not certain 
that they vrere ever seriously believed bj? 
the rulers of the pagan people. It is cer- 
tam that it was not on i/tts account that 
the first opposition arose to Christ and his 
religion. 

It is not proper here to enter into an 
examination of the causes of this opposi- 
tion. We may state the outlines, how- 
ever, in few words. (1.) The Jewish 
rdSers were mortified, humbled, and 
moved with envy, tnat one so poor and 
despised should claim to be the Messiah 
They had expected a different monarch ; 
and ail their prejudices rose at once 
against Ais claims to this high office. 
Mktt xxvii. 18. Mark xv. 10: The 

comtooh people, disposed extensively to 
acknowledge his claims, were urged on 
by the enraged and vindictive priests to 
demand his death. Matt xxvii. 20. (3.) Pi- 
late was pressed on against his will by 
the^ irapenious and enraged multitude to 
deliver one ivhom he regaided as inno- 
wnr. (4.) The Clirauan religion in its 
advances sirufk at once at the whole 
fabric of superstition in the Roman em- 
{ure, and throughout the wmrld. It did 
liOt, like other religious, ask a place 
amidst the religions mready existing It 
was eaxlustve in its claims It denounced 
uU other ^sterns as idcdatry or supersti- 
tion, and sought to overthrow them, 
'ihose religions were interwoven with 
all the habits of the people ; they were 
connected with all the departments of 
the state ; they gave occupation to a xmst 
number of priests and other officers, who 
obtained their livelihood by the existing 
superstitioni^, and who brought, of course, 
all the suoposed sacredness of their cha- 
meter to support them. A religion which , 
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attempted to overthrow the w’hole fabric, 
therefore, at once excited all their malice. 
The nionarchs, w'hose thrones were based 
on the existing state of things; and the 
people, who venerated the religion of 
their ancestors, would be opposed to the 
new system. (5) Christianity was de- 
spised. It was regarded as one form of 
the superstition of the Jews. And there 
w’as no people who were regaided with 
so much contempt by all other nations as 
the Jew’-s. The writings of the Romans, 
on this point, are •full proof. (6.) The 
new religion wms opposed to all the crimes 
of the world It began its career in a 
time of eminent wickedness It plunged 
at once into the midst of this wuckedness ; 
sought the great cities where crimes and 
pollutions were condensed ; and boldly 
reproved every form of prevailing im- ' 
piety. At Athens, at Corinth, at Ephe- 
sus, at Rome itself, it denounced the judg- 
ment of God against every form of guilt 
Whatever may be charged on the apos- 
tles, It wull not be alleged that they were 
'imtd in denouncing the sms of the w'orld. 
^rom all these causes it is not wonder- 
ul that the early Christians were per- 
-ecuted If it be asked, (7) Why the* 
jame religion meets with opposition now 
in lands that are nominally Christian, it 
may be remarked, (a) that the human 
heart is the same that it always was, op- 
posed to truth and righteousness , (d) that 
'eligion encounters sull a host of sms that 
ire opposed to it — pride, envy, malice, 
passion, tlie love of the world, and shame 
of acknowledging God ; (0 that there has ^ 
always been a peculiar opposition In the 
' uiman heart to receiving salvation as the 
ifiofGod through a crucified Redeemer 
md (d) that all the forms of vice, and, lust, 
ind profaneness that exist in the world, 
re opposed, and ever will be, to a rob- ^ 
pon of puritv, and self-denial, and love.'’ 

On the W'hole, we may remark bore, 

1.) That the fact that Christianity has ^ 
3ecn thus opposed, and has triitrophcd, is' ' 
10 small^ proof of its divine origin. It has 
3een fairly tried, and still survives and 
lourishes It was well to put it to the 
and to bring to bear on it everjr thing 
vhich had a tendency to crush it, and 
ms to furnish the highest proof that it is 
•om God- (2.) This religion cannot be 
estroyed; it will triumph; opposition to 
IS vain ; it wall make its w^ay throughout 
\e world ; and the path of safety w not 
oppose that which God is iui ending to 
itaolish m the earth. Sinners wlio stand 
iposed to the gospel, should tremble and 
> afraid ; for sooner m later they must 
fall before its triumphant advances It is 
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29 And now, Lord, behold their 
threatenings : and grant unto thy 
servants, that with all * boldness 
they naay speak thy word, 

30' By stretching forth thine hand 
to heal : and that signs ^ and won- 
ders may be done by the name of 
thy holy child Jesus. 

a Ti‘r.l3,3l. c.14.3, 28.31. Ep.6.19. b c.2.43,5.12 


not SAFE to oppose that which has already- 
been opposed by kings and rulers m every 
form, and yet has triumphed. It is not 
WISE to risk one’s eternal welfare on the 
question of successful opposition to that 
which God has, in so many ages and 
wpys, pledged himself to protect; and 
when God has solemnly declared that 
the Son, the Messiah, whom he would set 
on his holy hill of Zion, should “ break” 
his enemies “w'lth a rod of iron, and 
dash them m pieces like a potter’s ves- 
sel.” Ps. ii. 9. 

29. Behold their ihrealenings^ So look 
upon them as to grant us deliverance. 
They did not purpose to abandon their 
undertaking; they resolved to persevere; 
and they expected that this purpose would 
involve them in danger. With this pur- 
pose they implored the protection of God ; 
they asked that he would not suffer them 
to be deterred from speaking boldly ; and 
they sought that constant additional proof 
might be granted of the presence and 
power of God to confirm the truth of 
their message. IT Zinc? grant, <fec. This 
IS an instance of heroic boldne.ss, and a 
determination to persevere in doing their 
duty to God. When we are assailed by 
those in power, when wo are persecuted 
and in danger, we should commit our 
way unto God, and seek his aid, that w*e 
may not be deterred from the path of 
duty. 

30. By stretching forth thine hand, &c. 
The apostles notorjiy desired boldness to 
speak, but they asked that God would 
continue to work miracles, and thus fur- 
nish, to thorn, and to the people, evidence 
of the truth of what they delivered. They 
did not even ask that he would preserve 
their lives, or keep them from danger. 
They were intent on their work, and 
they confidently committed their way to 
God, making it their great object to pro- 
mote the knowledge of the truth, and 
seeking that God would glorify himself 
^establishing his kingdom among men. 
t Signs and wonders. Miracles." IS^otes, 
ch, m 43 


31 And when they had prayed,® 
the place was shaken where they 
were assembled together ; and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they ^ spake the wmrd of God 
with boldness. 

32 And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one * heart 

c c 2.2,4, 16 26. d ver.29. eRo. 15.6,6. 2Cc»‘, 

13.11, Pbil.2.2. IPetS.S. 

31 And when they had prayed. The 
event which followed was regarded by 
them as an evidence that God heard 
their prayer IF place was shaken. 
The word which is translated “was 
shaken,” commonly denotes violent agi- 
tation, as the raging of the sea, the con- 
vulsion of an earthquake, or trees shaken 
by the wind. Matt. xi. 7. Acts xvi. 26. 
Heb. XU. 26. The language here is fitted 
to express the idea of an earthquake. 
Whether the motion was confined tu the 
house where they were, is not sdid. They 
probably regarded this as an answer to 
their prayer, or as an evidence that God 
would be with them, (4.) Because it was 
sudden and violent, and was not produced 
by any natural causes; (2.) Because it 
occurred immediately, while they were 
seeking divine direction ; (3 ) Because it 
was an exhibition of great power, and 
was an evidence that God could protect 
them ; and (4.) Because a convulsion so 
great, sudden, and mighty, was fitted at 
that lime to aw^e them wuth a proof of the 
presence and power of God. A similar 
instance of an answer to prayer by an 
earthquake is recorded in Acts xvi. 25, 
26. Comp ch. li. 1, 2. It may be added, 
that among the Jews an earthquake was 
very properly regarded as a stnkmg and 
impressive proof of the presence of Jeho- 
vah. Isa. xxix. 6. Ps. Ixviii. 8. “ The earth 
shook, the heavens also dropped at the 
presence of God ; even Smai itself was 
moved at the presence of God, the God 
of Israel.” See also the sublime descrip- 
tion in Habakkuk in. particularly ver. 

11. Corap. Matt. xxvu. 54. Among the 
heathen, an earthquake was regarded as 
proof of the presence and favour of the 
Deity. (See Virgil, iEniad iii. 89.) IT Thep 
were all fiUed, &c. Notes, ch. li. 4. Their 
being filled with the Holy Ghost here 
rather denotes their being inspired with 
confidence or boldness, than being endowed 
with new powers, as in Acts ii. 4. 

32. And the midliiude. The number 
of believers at this time had become 
large. In ch. iv. 4, it is said that it was 
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aad of one soul : neither said any 
them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own 
but ® they had ail things common. 
33 And with great power * gav< 


five th msand ; and the number was con- 
stantly increasing. IT One heart. Tins ex- 
pression denotes’ tender union. They/e/i 
alike, or were attached to the same things, 
and this preserved them from jars and 
dissensions. IT One sfrul. This phrase 
ake denotes close and tender union. No 
expression could denote it more stnkingly 
than to say of friends they have owe mul. 
Plutarch cites an ancient verse in his life 
of Cato of Uti^ with this very expres- 
sion — “Two friends, one soul ” {Grolim) 
Thus Diogenes Laertius also (5. i. 11.) 
says respecting Aristode, that “being 
asked what was a friend ; answered, that 
it was me soul dwelling in two bodies.” 
(Kumdel) The Hebrews spake of two 
friends as being “one man.” There can 
be no more striking demonstration of 
union and love than to say of more than 
five thousand suddenly drawTi together, 
that they had one soul ! And this union 
they evinced in every way possible; in 
their conduct, m their prayers, and m 
fheir property. How different would 
have been the aspect of tlie church, if 
the union had continued to the present 
fime. IT Neither said, &c. That is, they 
did not regard it as tlieir own, but to be 
used for the benefit of the whole society. 
See Notes, ch. ii. 44. 

33. And mith great power. See ch. i. 8. 
The word power here denotes ejjiracy, 
and means that they had ability given 
fiiem to be^r witness of the resurrection 
of the Saviour. It refers therefore rather 
to their preachingy than to their miracles. 
IT Gave the apostles witness The apostles 
bore testimony to, IT the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus. This was the main point to 
be established. If it was jiroved that the 
Lord Jesus came to life again after having 
been put to death, it established all that 
he taught, and was a demonstration that 
Jtie was sent from God. They exerted, 
therefore, all their powers to prove this ; 
and their success was such as might have 
been expected. Multitudes were convert- 
ed to the Christian faith, f An J great grace. 
The wonl grace mearnfavour. Not§, 
John i If. And the expression here may 
mean either that the favour if God was 
remarkably shown to them; or that they 
had great favourin the sight of the people. 
It does not r€%r, as the expression now 


the apostles witne^js ® of the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus : and great 
grace was upon them all. 

34 Neither was there any among 
them that lacked . for as many as 

c LU.1.4S,49. c.1.22. d Jno 1.16. 

does commonly, to the internal blessings 
of religion on a man’s own soul ; to their 
personal advancement in the Christian 
giaces of humility, &c. ; but to the favour 
or success that attended their preaching. 
The meaning probably is, that xho favour 
of the people towards them was great; or' 
that great success attended their ministry 
among them. Thus the same word gmee 
(Greek) is used m ch. ii. 47, If this is its 
meaning, then here is an instance of the 
power of the testimony of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus to impress the minds of 
men. But this is not all. nor probably is 
it the mam idea. It is that their union, 
their benevolence, their liberality in sup- 
plying the wants of the needy, w’as a 
means of opening the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and of winning them to the Saviour 
If we w'ish to incline others to our opi- 
nions, or to bnng them to be Christians, 
nothing is belter adapted to it, than to 
diow them Kindness, and even to minis- 
ter to their temporal wants. Benevolence 
towards them softens the heart, and iii- 
iJines them to listen to us. It disarms 
their prejudices, and disposes them to the 
-‘xercise of the mild and amiable feelings 
•f religion. Hence our Saviour was en- 
gaged in healing the diseases, and supply- 
ing the wants of the people. He (IreW 
around him the poor, the needy, and the 
diseased, and supplied their necessities, 
and thus prepared them to receive his 
message of truth. Thus God is love, and 
is constantly doing good, that his goodness 
may lead men to repentance. Rom. ii. 4. 
Anti hence no persons have better oppor- 
tunities to spread the true sentiments of 
religion, or are clothed with higher respon- 
ubilities, than those who have it in their 
?ower to do good ; or than those who are 
labitualiy engaged in bestowing favours. 
Thus physicians have access to the hearts 
if men which other persons have not. 
fhus parents have an easy access to the 
minds of children, for they are constantly 
ioing them good. And thus Sunday- 
chool teachers, whose whole w^ork is a 
vork of benevolence, have direct and 
Host efficient access to the hearts of the 
hildren committed m their care. 

34. That, lacked. That was in i^i’ant, 
tr whose wants were not supplied by the 
ithers. IT As many as, dee. The word 
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were possessors of lands or hoases 
sold them, and brought the prices 
of the things that were sold, 

35 And " laid them down at the 
apostles’ feet; add ^ distribution 

a ver.37. c.5.2. b c 2.45j6 1. 

used here rs employed m a large, indefi 
mte sense ; but it would be improper to 
press It so as to suppose, that every mdi- 
vulual that became a Christian sold at 
once all Jus profierty. The sense doubt- 
less IS, that this was done when it was we- 
cessary ; they parted with whatever pro- 
perty was needful to supply the wants of 
their poor brethren. That it was by no 
means considered a matter of obligation, 
or enjoined by the apostles, is apparent 
from the case of Ananias, ch. v. 4. The 
fact that Joses is particularly mentioned 
(ver. 3G), shows that it was by no means 
a universal practice thus to part wuth all 
their possessions- He was one instance 
in which it was done. Perhaps there 
were many other similar instances ; but 
all that the passage requires us to believe 
is, that they parted with whatever was 
needful to supply the wants of the poor. 
This was an eminent and instructive in- 
stance of Christian liberahty, and of the 
power of the gospel in overcoming one 
of the strongest passions that ever exist in 
the human bosom — the love of money. 
Many of the early Christians were poor. 
They were collected from the lower or- 
ders of the people. But all were not so. 
Some of them, it seems, were men of af 
fluence. The eflfect of religion was to 
bring them all, m regard to feeling at 
least, on a level. They felt that they 
were members of one family; belonging 
to the same Redeemer ; and they there- 
fore imparted their property cheerfully to 
their brethren. Besides this, they were 
about to go to other lands to preach the 
gospel. They were to leave their native 
country; and they cheerfully parted with 
their lands, that they might go and pro- 
claim the unsearchable riches of Christ 
See Notes, ch- li. 44. 

35. ^And laid them downy &o That is, 
they commhtqd the money received for 
their property to the disposal of the apos- 
tles, to distribute it as was necessary 
among the poor This soon became a bur- 
densome and mconvoiuent office, and they 
therefore appointed men who had espe- 
cial charge of it ch. vi, 1, 2, &c. 

3S. AndJose^. Many manuscripts in- 
stead of Joses here read Joseph The 
reasons why this individual is selected 
and specified particularly were, doubt- 
H $ 


was made unto every man accord 
ing as he had need. 

36 And Joses, who by the apos- 
tles was surnained Barnabas, (which 
is, being interpreted, The son of 

less, because he was a foreigner ; because 
It was a remarfeable instance of libeiality ; 
and because he subsequently distinguish- 
ed himself m the work of the ministry. 
He gave' himself his property, hia all, to 
the service oJ the Lord Jesus, and went 
forth to the selfdenying labours of the 
gospel He is elsewhere mentioned with 
honour in the New Testament (Acts xi, 
24. 30) ; and usually as the companion of 
the apostle Paul. The occasion on which 
he became connected with Paul in the 
ministry was, when he himself was sent 
forth by the church at Jerusalem to Anti- 
och. There, it seems, he heard of the 
fame of Paul, and went to Tarsus to seek 
him, and brought him with liiin to Anti- 
och. Acts XI. 22—26. Before this, he had 
been acquainted with him, and had intro- 
duced him to the other apostles at a time 
when they were afraid of Paul, and un- 
willing to acknowledge him as an apostle. 
Acts ix. 26, 27. At Antioch, Barnabas was 
led into dissimulation by Peter in regard 
to the Gentiles, and was reproved by his 
friend and companion, Paul. Gal. ii. 13. 
He and Paul continued to travel m fel- 
lowship until a dispute arose at Antioch 
about Mark, and they separated, Paul 
going with Silas through Syria and Cili- 
cia, and Barnabas with Mark sailing for 
his native place, Cyprus. Acts xv. 35 — ^41. 
See the following places for particulars 
of his history : Acts xi. 22 25. 30 ; xii. 25 , 
xui. 1, 2, 50; xiv. 12; xv, 12. 1 Cor. ix. 6. 
Gal. 11 . 1. 9. IT Who by the apostles was 
sumamed, &c. Tliis name wtis doubtless 
given by the apostles. The practice of 
giving surnames, as expressive of charac- 
ter, was not uncommon. Thus Simon 
was called Peter, or Cephas, Jolin i 44; 
and thus James and John were surnamed 
Boanerges, Mark iii. 17. IT Barnabas^ 
which IS, &c This word properly de- 
notes the son of prophecy. It is com- 
pounded of two Syriac words, the one 
meaning son, and the other prophecy. 
The Greek word which is used to inter- 
pret this (TruiaxAKnirtg), translated cmsola* 
tion, means properly also, exhortation, 
entreaty, petition, or advocacy. It also 
moans consnlatwny or solace ; and from 
this meaning the interpretahon has been 
given to the word Bajnabas, but with 
evident impropriety. It does not appear 
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consolation, 3 a Levite, and of the CHAPTER V. 

country of Cyprus, ^ certain man named Ana- 

37 Having land, sold' it, and nias, with Sapphira his wife, 
brought the money, and laid it at sold a possession, 
tlie aposUes’ feet. 2 And kept back^arif of the price, 


shat the name was bestowed on accoun 
of this, ihoogh It IS probable that he pos- 
sessed it m an eminent degree, but on 
account of his talent for speaking, or ex- 
korUng the people to holiness, and his 
success in preaching. Comp Acts xi. 23. 
f A Levtie. One ol the descendants of 
Levi employed in the lower services oJ 
the temple. The whole tribe of Levi was 
set apart to the service of religion. It was 
divided into Priests and Levites. The 
three sons of Levi were Gerslion, Kohaih, 
and Meran Of the family of Kohath 
Aaron was descended, who was the first 
high-pnest. His eldest son succeeded 
him, and the remainder of his sons were 
priests. All the others of the tribe of 
Levi were called Levites, and were em- 
ployed in the work of the temple, in as- 
sisting the priests in performing sacred 
mu^c, I^um. in. Deut Xin 18, 19; 
irviii. 6 — 8 1 Chron. xxiii 24. IF Of ike 
cmntry of Cyprus, Cyprus is the largest 
Idand m the Mediterranean; an island 
extremely fertile, abounding in wine, 
imney, oil, wool, &c. Jt is mentioned in 
Acts xnl 4 ; xv. 39. The island is near to 
Cilicia, and is not far from the Jewish 
It is mentioned by Dion Cassius 
(Hb. 68, 69) that the Jews were very nu- 
merous in that iClark.) 

Barnabas afterw^ls became, with 
■piatil, a distinguished preacher to the 
Gentiles* It is worthy of remark, that 
w’ere born in hes|then countries, 
though by descent Jews; and as they 
were trained in heathen lands, they were 
better fitted tor their peculiar work The 
case of Barnabas is that of a man who 
had properly, who entered the ministry, 
and gave up all for the Lord Jesus, 
The greaft mass of ministem, like very 
many who have been distinguished in 
Other professions, have been taken from 
the poor, and from humble ranks in life. 
But all have not been. Many have been 
wealthy, and have devoted all to Christ; 
and in regard to others, it is to be remark- 
ed, that a very considerable proportion of 
them could have gained more wealth in 
some other profession than they do m the 
ministry. The ministry is a work of self- 
denial ; and none should enter it who are 
not prepared to devote all to the service 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER V 

1. But a certain man. In the previous 
chapter, the historian had given an ac- 
count of the eminent liberality and since- 
rity of the mass of early Christians, m 
being willing to give up their property to 
provide for the poor, and had mentioned 
the case of Barnabas as worthy of spe- 
cial attention. In this chapter he pro- 
ceeds to mention a case, quite as sti iking, 
of msmcenty and hypocrisy, and of the 
just judgment of God on those who were 
guilty of it. The case is a remarkable 
instance of the nature of hypocrisy, and 
goes to illustrate the art and cunning of 
the enemy of souls m attempting to cor- 
rupt the church, and to pervert the reli- 
gion of the gospel. Hypocrisy consists in 
an attempt to imitate the people of God, 
or to assume the afipearance of religion, m 
whatever form it may be manifested. In 
this case religion nad been manifested by 
great self denial and benevolence. Tho 
hypocrisy of Ananias consisted m attempt* 
mg to imitate this appearance, and to im- 
pose in this way on the early Christians 
and on God. IF With Sapphira his wfe. 
With her concurrence, or consent. It was 
a matter of agreement between them. ver. 
2. 9. ^ Syld a possession. The word here 
used (kt^hx) does not indicate,, whether 
this was land or some other property. In 
ver. 3, however, we learn that it was 
land that was sold; and the word here 
translated possession is translated, in th© 
Syriac, Arabic, and the Latin Vulgate, 
land. The pretence foi which this was 
sold was doubtless to have the appear- 
ance of religion That it was soM could 
be easily knowm by the Christian society, 
but it might not be so easily known for 
how much it was sold. Hence the attempt 
to impose on the apostles. It is clear that 
they w'ere not under obligation to sell 
*heir property. But having sold it for the 
mrposes of religion, it became their duty, 
if they professed to devote the avails of it 
o God, to do it entirely, and without any 
Reservation. 

2. And kept hack The word here used 
means properly to separate, to part ; and 
''ben it means to .separate surrepHtmmh 
w clandestinely for our own use a part of 
mbhc property, as taxes, <&c. It is used 
mt three times in the New Testament, 
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his wife also being privy to if, and 
brought ® a certain part, and laid it 
at the apostles’ feet. 

a c.4.34,37. 

ver. 3, and in Titus ii. 10, where it is ren- 
dered purloining. Here it means that 
they secretly kept back a part, while pro- 
fessedly devoting all to God. IT His wife 
oemg privy to it. His wife knowing 
and evidently concurring in it. IF And 
laid It at the apostles' feet. This was evi- 
dently an act professedly of devoting all 
to God. Corap. ch. iv. 37, also ver. 8, 9. 
That this was his profession, or pretence, 
is further implied m the fact that Peter 
charges him with having lied unto God. 
ver. 3, 4. 

3. But Peter said, &c. Peter could have 
known this only by revelation. It was the 
manifest design of Ananias to deceive,* 
nor was there any way of detecting him 
hut by its being revealed to him by the 
Spirit of God. As it w^as an im^tance of 
enormous wickedness, and as it was very 
important to detect and punish the crime, 
it was made known to Peter directly by 
God. IT Why hath Satan, Great deeds 
of wickedness in the Scripture are traced 
to the influence and temptation of Satan. 
Corap. Luke xxii. 3. John xiii. 27. Espe- 
cially IS Satan called the father of lies, 
John viii. 44. 55. Comp. Gen. iii. 1 — 5. 
As this was an act falsehood, or an at- 
tempt to deceive, it is with great propriety 
traced to the infldence of Satan. The 
fi'iU of Ananias consisted in his yielding to 
the temptation. Nowhere in the Bible 
are men supposed to be free from guilt, 
from the fact that they have been templed 
to commit it. God requires them to resist 
temptation ; and if they yield to it, they 
must be punished, f Pilled thine heart. 
A man’s heart or mind is fuMof & thing 
when he is intent on it; when he is 
strongly impelled td it; or when be ia 
fully occupied witli lU The expression 
here means that he Was strongly impelled 
or excited by Satan to this crime. IF 7b 
lie to. To attempt to deceive. The de- 
ception which he meant to practise was 
* to keep back a part of the pnee, while he 
pretended to bring the whole of it; thus 
tempting God, and supposing that he could 
not detect the fraud. IF The Holy Ghost. 
Tf) Td "iyiov. The main inquiry here 
in, whether the apostle Peter intended to 
deHsgrvite in this plaice the thirrl person of, 
the Trinity , or whether he meant to speak 
of God as Godf without any reference to 
tbo distinction of persons ; or to the di- 
<Mm wflumce whicb inspired the*apostlefl, 


3 But Peter said, Ananias, wby 
hath Satan * filled thine heart ^ to 
lie to ® the Holy Ghost, and to 

b Lti.22.3. 1 or, to dec&ive, c ver 9. 

Without reference to the peculiar offices 
which are commonly ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit. Or, in other words,^is there a dis^ 
Unction here recognised between the 
Faiker and the Hdy Spirit ? That there 
IS, will be apparent from the following 
considerations. (1.) If no such distinction 
IS intended, it is remarkable that Peter did 
not use the usual and customaiy name of 
God It does not appear why he guarded 
It so carefully as to denote that this of- 
fence was committed against the Holy 
Ghost, and the Spirit of the Jbord. ver. 9. 
(2.) The name here used is the one em- 
ployed in the Scriptures to designate the 
third person of the Trinity, as implying a 
distinction from the Father. See Matt, 
hi. 16 ; 1 . 18. 20 ; iiL 11 ; xii.32; xxviii. 19. 
Mark i. 8; iii 29; xii. 36. Luke xii. 10. 
John XIV. 26; vii. 39 ; xx. 22. Acts iv. 8, 
V. 32k,&c. (3 ) Peter intended, doubtless, 
to designate an offence as committed par- 
ticularly against the person, or influence, 
by which fie and the other apostles were 
inspired. Ananias supposed that he could 
escape detection: and the offence was 
one, therefore, against the Inspirer of 
the apostles. Yet that was the Holy 
Ghost as distinct from the Father. See 
John xiv. 16, 17, 26; xv. 26; xvi 7—11 ; 
XX. 22 Comp. Acts v. 32. The offence, 
therefore, being against him who was 
sent by the Father, who was appointed to 
a particular work, clearly supposes that 
the HoW Spirit is distinct from the Father. 
(4 ) A farther incidental proof of this may 
be found in the fact that the sin here 
committed was one of peculiar magni- 
tude ; so great as to be deemed yi’onhy 
of the immediate and signal vengeance 
of God. Yet the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is uniformly represented to be of 
this description Corap, Matt. xii. 3L 32. 
Mark in 28, 29 As these sms evidently 
coincide m enormity, it is clear that the 
same class of sins is referred to m both 
places ; or, in other words, the sin of Ana- 
nias was against the third person of the 
Trinity. — ^IVo remarks maybe made here . 
(1.) The Holy Ghost is a distinct person 
from the Father and the Son , orjn other 
words, there is a distinction of some kind 
in the Divine nature that may be denomi- 
nated by the word person. This is clear 
from the fact that sm m said to have been 
committed against Mm ; a sin which it 
was supposedTcouklnot be detected. iSik 
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keep * back paart.oi the price of the 
landT 

4 Whiles it remained, was it not 
thine own ? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power? 
Why hast thon conceived this thing 

o NH.30.Z De.23,21. Ec.5.4. 
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in thine heart ? Thou hast not lied 
unto men, bur * unto God. 

5 And Ananias, hearing these 
words, fell down, and gave up the 
ghost : and great ^ fear came on ail 
them that heard these things. 

b Ps.139.4. c \er 10,11. d Fs 64 9. 


cannot be committed against an attribute 
of God. or an mfiuence trom God. We 
cannot tie unto an attribute, or agains 
wisdom, or power, or goodness ; nor ca] 
we lie unto an yijluence, merely, of tin 
Most High. Sm is committed against 
Meing^ not against an attribute ; and as 
sin is here charged on Aiiam.is again 
iM Hdtf Ghosts it follows tnat the Jiol 
Ghost has a personal existence ; or then 
is such a distinction m the Divine essence 
as that It may be proper to specify a sin as 
committed peculiarly against him. In the 
same way sm may be represented as com 
muted peculiarly against tbe Father , whei 
hisname is blasphemed when hisdominton 
is denied ; when his mercy in sending his 
Son is called in question. Sin may be 
represented as committed against the Son 
when his atonement is denied, his divi 
nicy assailed, his character derided, or his 
invitations slighted. And thus sm may 
he represented as committed against the 
Hdy Ghost when his office of renewing 
tile heart, or sanctifying the soul, is called 
m question, or when his work is ascnbed 
K> some malign or other influence. See 
ill. 22 — 30. And as sin against the 
Son proves that he is in some sense dis- 
dnct from the Father, so does sin against 
the Holy Ghost prove that in some serise 
he is distinct from the Father and tiio Son. 
JS,) The Holy Ghost is divine. This is 
proved, because he is represented here 
as being able to search the heart, and to 
detect insincerity and hypocrisy. Comp. 
Jer. xvii. 10. 1 Chron. xxvin. 9. 1 Cor.Kii. 
10. ^‘The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
the deep things of God.” Rev. ii. 23 
And he is expressly called God. See 
Note on ver. 4. ^ 

4. Whiles it remained. As long as it 
remain^ unsold. This place proves that 
there Was no obligation imposed on the 
disciples to se^ their property. They who 
did it, did it voluntanly ; and it does ‘not 
appear that it was done by all, or expected 
to be ckine by ah* H And after it was sdd, ^ 
<fec. Even after the property was sdd,,] 
and Ananias had the money, still there 
was no obligation on him to" devote it m 
to way. He had the disposal of it still. 
apftstV mentions this to show him 


"that his offence W'as peculiarly aggid- 
vated He was not compelled to sell his 
property j and he had not even the poor 
pretence that he was obliged to dispose of 
it, and was teinpted to withhold it for hia 
own use It was all his, and might have 
been retained if he had chosen. IF Thou 
hast not lied unto men. Unto men only j 
or, it is not your mam and chief offence, 
that you have attempted to deceive men. 
It is true that Ananias had attempted to 
deceive the apostles, and it is true also 
that this was a crime ; but still, the prin- 
cipal magnitude of the offence was t|iat 
he had attempted to deceive God. So 
small was his crime as committed against 
men, that it was lost sight of by the apos- 
tles, and the great, downing sm of at- 
tempting to deceive God was brought 
fully into view. Thus David also saw 
hi.s sin as committed against God to be so 
enorraou.s, that he lost sight of it as an 
offlence to man, and said, “ Against thee, 
thee ONLY, have I sinned, and done this 
evil m thu sight.” Ps. li. 4. IT Bui unto 
God. It has been particularly and emi- 
tentlif against God. This is true, because, 
1.) He had professedly devoted it to God. 
The act, therefore, had express and direct 
reference to him. (2.) It was an attempt 
to deceive him. It implied the belief of 
Ananias that God would not detect the 
srime, or see the motives of the heart 
3 ) It is the prerogative of God to judge 
)f sincerity and hypocrisy; and Ibis was 
case, therefore, which came under his 

pecial notice. Comp. Ps. cxxxix. l—i 

''he word God here is evidently used m 
5 plain and obvious sense, as denoting 
he supreme dwimfy; and the use of the 
vord here shows that tho Holy Ghost is 
'lUne; and the whole passage demon- 
trates, therefore, one of the important 
octrmes of the Christian religion, that 
le Holy Ghost is distinct from the Father 
nd the Son, and yei is divine. 

' 5. And Ananias, hearing these words, 

:c.‘ Seeing that his gpilt was known; 
ud being charged with the enormous 
Time of airempfing to deceive God. He 
ad not expected to be thus exfiosed ; and 
is clear that the exposure and the charge 
ame upon him unexpectedly and teiti- 
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6 And the younaf men arose, 
wound ® him up, and carried him 
out, and buried him, 

7 And it was about the space of 


33 

three hours after, when his wife, not 
knowing what was done, came in. 

8 And Peter answered unto her. 
Tell me whether ye sold the land 
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bly, like a bolt of thunder. IT T'eU down. 
Greek, Having fallen down. IT Gave up 
the ghost. This is an unhappy translation. 
The original means simply, he expired^ or 
he died. Corap. Note, Matt xxvii. 50. 
This remarkable fact may be accounted 
for m this way : (1 ) It is evidently to be re- 
garded as a judgment oi God for the sin of 
Ananias and his wife. It was not the act of 
Peter, but of God; and was clearly designed 
to show his abhorrence of this sm. (See 
remarks on ver. 11. (2.) Though it was ^e 
act of God, yet it does not follow that it was 
not in connexion with the usual laws by 
which he governs men, or that he did not 
make use of natural means to do it The 
Bin was one of great aggravation. It was 
suddenly and unexpectedly detected. The 
fact that it was known ; the solemn chaige 
that he had lied unto God; struck him 
with horror. His conscience would re- 
prove him for the enormity of his crime, 
and overwhelm him at the memory of his 
act of wickedness These circumstances 
may be sufficient to account for this re- 
markable event It has occurred in other 
cases that the consciousness of crime, or 
the fact of being suddenly detected, has 
given such a shock to the frame that it 
has never recovered from it The effect 
commonli/ is that the memory of guilt 
prevs •'secretly and silently upon the frame, 
until, worn out with the want of rest and 
peace, it sinks exhausted into the grave. 
Bat there have not been A'anting in- 
stances where the shock ,ias been so 
great as to destroy the vital powers at 
once, and plunge the wretched man, like 
Ananias, into eternity. It is not at all 
fraprobable that the shock in the case of 
Ananias was so great as at once to take 
his life IT Grea^ear came^ &c. Such a 
striking and awml judgment on insince- 
rity and hypocrisy was fitted to excite 
awful emotions among the people. Sud- 
den death always does it; but sudden 
death m immediate connexion with 
crime, is fitted much more deeply to 
affect the mind. 

6, Ani the young men. The youth of 
the congregation ; very probably young 
mcfi ‘vho were in attendance as wvani.% 
or iiiiose buHiiiess ii was to attend 
on the congregation, and perform various 
offices when Christians celebrated their 
worship. (Moshem.) The word used here 


sometimes denotes a servant. It is used 
also, ver. 10, to denote soldiers, as they 
were commonly enlisted of the vigorous 
and young. The fact that they took up 
Ananias voluntarily, implies that they 
were accustomed to perform officels of 
servitude to the congregation. IT Wound 
him up It was the usual custom with-, 
the Jews to wind the body up in many 
folds of linen before it was buned, com 
monly also with spices, to preserve it 
from putrefaction. See Notes on John xi. 
44. It may be asked whp he was so soon 
buried ; and especially why he was hur- 
ried away without giving information to 
his wifo. In reply to tins, it may be re- 
marked, 1. That It does not appear from 
the narrative that it was known that Sap- 
phira was privy to the transaction, or was 
near at hand, or even that he had a wife. 
Ananias came himself and, offered the 
money ; and the judgment fell at once on 
him. 2. It was customary among the an- 
cient Persians to bury the body almost 
immediately after death (John); and it 
seems probable that the Jews, when the 
body was not embalmed, imitated the 
custom. It would also appear that this 
was an ancient custom among the Jews. 
See Gen. xxiii. 19; xxv. 9; xxxv. 29; 
xlvui. 7. 1 Kings xiii. 30. Different na- 
tions differ in their customs in burying 
the dead; and there is no impropriety in 
committing a body soon after death to the 
tomb 3. There might have been some 
danger of an excitement and tumult in 
regard to this scene, if the corpse had not 
soon been removed ; and as no valuable 
purpose could be answered by delaying 
the burial, the body was decently com- 
mitted to the dust 

7. And it was cibovi (he space, &c. As 
Sapphira had been no less guilty than 
her husband, so it was ordered in the 
providence of God, that the same judg- 
ment should come upon both. 

8. For so muck. That is, for the sura 
which Ananias had presented. This was 
true, that this sum had been received for 
It; but it was also true that a larger sura 
had been received. It is as really a false- 
hood to deceive in this manner, as it 
would have been to have affirmed that 
they received much more than they actu- 
ally did for the land. Falsehood consiste 
in making an erroneous representation of 
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for so much 1 And she said, Yea, 
for so much. 

9 Then Peter said unto her, How 
is it that ye have agreed ** together 

a. Pi 50.18. ver.3 

a thing m any way for the purpose of de- 
ceiving And i/ns species is much more 
common than an open and bold he, de- 
claring W’hat is in no sense true. 

9 Agreed tagetlier* Conspired, or laid 
a plan. From this it seems that Sapphira 
was as guilty as her husband- 1i To iempt. 
To try; to endeavour to impose on, or to 
deceive; that is, to act as if the Spirit of 
the Lord could not detect the crime 
They did this by trying to see whether 
the Spirit of God could detect hypocrisy. 
% At t/te door. Are near at hand. They 
had not yet returned. The dead were 
buried without the walls of cities; and 
this space of three Lours, it seeims, had 
elaji^ed before they refuriied from the 
burial. 1" S/taU carry tfiee out. This pas4 
sage shows that it was by dmne interpo- 
sition or judgment that iheiT lives w^ere 
talen. The judgment was m immedike 
connexion with their prime, and was de- 
signed as an expression of the divine dis- 
pleasure. 

If It be asked here, why Ananias and 
Sapphira were puntshed m this severe 
and awful manner, an answer may be 
found in the following considerations: 
.<i) This was an atrocious cnme; a deep 
and dreadful act of iniquity. It was com- 
mitted knowingly, and without excuse, 
ver. 4. It was important that sudden and 
exemplary punishment should follow it, 
because the iKiciety of Christians w^as just 
then organized, and it was designed that it 
should be ajwfre society, and be regarded 
as a body of holy men. Much was gained 
by making this tmpre^sion on the t^ople, 
that sin could not be allowed in this new 
community, but would be detected and 
punished. (2) God has often m a most 
solemn manner showed his abhorrence of 
hypocrisy and insincerity. By awful de- 
clarations and fearful judgments he has 
declared his displeasure at it. In a par- 
ricular manner no small part of the 
preaching of the Saviour was employed 
m detecting the hypocrisy of the scribes 
and Thansees, and -denouncing heavy 
judgments on them. See the xxiiid chap- 
ter of Matthew throughout, for the most 
sublime and awful denunciation of hy- 
pocrisy my where to be found- Comp. 
Mark xii 15 Luke xii 1, 1 Tim. iv. 2 
Job viii. IS; xiii. 16 ; xv 34; xx. 5 ; xxxvi. 
13. Matt vdi. 5. Luke .xi 44. In the veiy 
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to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? 
Behold, the feet of them which 
have buried thy husband* are at the 
door, and shall carry thee out. 

beginning of the Christian church, there 
fore, It was important, by a decided and 
awful act, to impress upon the church 
and the world the danger and guilt of 
hypocrisy. Well did the Saviour know 
that it would be one of the most insidious 
and deadly foes to the purity of the 
church ; and at its very ihres/iold, there- 
fore, be set up this solemn w^aming to 
guard It; and laid the bodies of Anania? 
and Sapphira m the path of every hypo- 
crite that would enter the church. If they 
enter and are destroyed, they cannot plead* 
that they were not fully w’anied. II they 
practise iniquity m the church, they can- 
not plead Ignorance of the fact that God 
intends to detect and punish them (3.) 
The apostles w^ere just then establishing 
their authority. They claimed to be un- 
der the influence of inspiration. To esta- 
blish that, it was necessary to show that 
they could know the view’s and motives 
of those who became connected with the 
church. If easily imposed on, it would 
go far to destroy their authority and their 
claim to infallibility. If theyshow’ed that 
they could detect hypocrisy, even w here 
most artfully concealed, it would establish 
the divine authority of ih^'ir message. At 
the commencement of their work, there 
fore, they gave this decisive and most 
awful proof that they were under the 
guidance of an infallible Teacher. (4.) 
This case does not stand alone in the 
New Testament It is clear from other 
instances that the apostles had the power 
of punishing sinners, and that a violation 
of the commands of Christ was attended 
by sudden and fearful judgments. See 
1 Cor. xi. 30, See the case of Llymas the 
sorcerer, m Acts xiii. 8—11. (5.) Neither 
does this event stand alone m the history 
of the world. Acts of judgment some- 
times occur as sudden and decided, in 
the providence of God, as m mis case. 
The profane man, the drunkard, the pro- 
fligate is sometimes as suddenly stricken 
down as in this instance. Cases have not 
been uncommon where the blasphemer 
has been smitten in death with the curse 
on his lips; and God often thus comes 
forth m judgment to slnv die wir*kcd, and 
to show that there is a God that reigns in 
the earlli. This narrative cannot be ob- 
jected to as improbable until ai/ such 
cases are disposed of; nor can this inflio* 
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10 Then “fell she down straight- 
way at his feet, and yielded up the 
ghost : and the young men came in 
and found her dead, and, carrying 
her forth, buried her by her hus- 
band. 

tion be regarded as uniast, until all the 
instances where men die by remorse of 
conscience, or by the direct judgment of 
heaven, are prcn^ed to be unjust also. 

In view of this narrative, we may re- 
mark, (1.) That God searches the heart, 
and knows the purposes of the soul 
Comp. Ps cxxxix. (2) God judges the 
motives of men. It is not so much the 
external act, as it is the views and feelings 
by which it is prompted, that determines 
the character of the act. (3.) God will 
bring forth sin that man may not be able 
to detect; or that may elude human jus- 
tice. The day is coming when the secrets 
of all hearts shall be revealed, and God 
will reward every man according as his 
works shall be. (4) Fraud and hypo- 
crisy will be detected. They are often 
revealed in this life. The providence of 
God often lays them open to human 
view, and overwhelms the soul in shame 
at the guilt which was long concealed. 
But if not in this life, yet tb© day is com- 
ing when they will be disclosed, and the 
sinner shall stand revealed to an assem- 
bled universe (5.) We have here an 
illustration of the powers of conscience. 
If Sack was Us overwhelming effect here, 
what Will It be when all the crimes of 
the life shall be disclosed in the day of 
j'udgment, and when the soul shall sink 
to the woes of hell. Through eternity the 
conscience shall do its office , and these 
terrible inflictions shall go on from age to 
u^e, for ever and ever, m the dark world 
of hell. (6.) We see here the guilt of at- 
tempting to impose on God iu regard to 
property. There is no subject in which 
men are more liable to hypopnsy ; none 
In which they are more apt to keep back 
ft part Christians professedly devote alt. 
that they have, to God. ' They profess to 
believe that God has a riffht to the siKer 
and the gold, and the cattle on a thousand 
hills, ps. I 10. Their pro/ier/y, as well as 
their bodies and their spirits, they have 
devoted to him, and profess lo desire to 
employ it jis he shall direct and please 
And yeb is it not clear, that the sm of 
Ananias has not ceased m the church? 
How many professing Christians there 
are. Fho give nothing really to God ; who 
contribute nothing for the poor and needy ; 


1 1 And ^ great fear came upon all 
the church, and upon as many as 
heard these things. 

12 And by the hands of the apos- 
tles were ^ many signs and wonders 
wrought among the people j (and 

* c 2 43. c c.4.30. Ro 15.19. He.2 4. 

who give nothing, or next to nothing, to 
any purposes of benevolence ; who would 
devote “ millions” for their own gratifica- 
tion, and their families, “ but not a cent 
for trihate'* to God. The case of Ananias 
is, to all such, a case of most fearful warn- 
ing. And on no point should Christians 
more faithfully examine themselves than 
in regard to the professed devotion of 
their ;^rop£'r/y to God. If God punished’ 
this sin in the beginning of the ChrisUan 
church, he will do it still in its progress; 
and in nothing have professed Christians 
more to fear the wrath of God, than on, 
this very subject. (7.) Sinners should 
fear and tremble before God. He holds 
their breath in his hands He can cut 
tjiera down in an instant The bold blas- 
bemer, the unjust, the liar, the scoffer, 
e can destroy in a moment, and sink 
them in all the woes of hell. Nor have 
they security that he will not do it- The 
profane man has no evidence that he will 
live to finish the curse which he has 
begun; nor the drunkard, that he will 
again become sober; nor the seducer, 
that God wall not arrest him in his act of 
wickedness, and send him down to hell! 
The sinner walks over his grave, and 
over hell ' In an instant he may die, and 
be summoned to the judgment-seat of 
God ’ How awful it is to sm m a world 
like this ; and how fearful the doom which 
md!>t soon overtake the ungodly. 

12. And by the hands, &c. By the apos- 
tles. This verse should he read in con- 
nexion with the 15th, to which it belongs. 
^ Signs cpid wonders. Miracles, See Note, 
Acts 11 . 43 IT Whtk one accord. With one 
mind, or intention. iNOte, ch. i 14. % In 
Solomon's porch. See Notes, Matt. xxi. 
12. John X. 23. They were doubtless 
there for the purpose of worship. It does 
not mean that they were there constantly, 
but at the regular periods of woiship. 
Probably they had two designs m this; 
one was, to join in the public w^orship of 
God m the usual manner with the peo- 
ple, for they did not design to leave’ the 
temple-service ; the other was, that they 
mig.ht have opportunity to preach to the 
people assembled there. In the presence 
of the great mubitudea wfoo came up to 
worship, they had an opportunity of mak 
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they were all with one accord i 
Solomon’s porch. 

13 And "of the rest durst no mai 
join himself to them, but * the peo 
pie magnified them. 

14 And believers were the more 

aJno.12 42. i c.4.21. 

iDg known the doctrines of Jesus, and o 
confirming them by miracles, the realiti 
of which could not be denied, and which 
could not be resisted, as prooife that Jesu« 
was the Messiah. 

33. And of Uie iest. Different in terpre* 
tatior^ have been given of this expres 
Sion. Lightfoot supposes that by the rest 
axe meant the remainder of the one hun 
dred and twenty disciples of whom Ana 
mas had been one ; and that they feared 
to put themselves on an equality with the 
apostles. But this interpretation seems to 
be far-fetched. Kuinoel supposes that by 
tJie rest are meant those who had not 
already joined with the apostles, whether 
Chnsuans or Jew^s, and that they were 
deterred by the fare of Ananias. Pricseus, 
Morus, Rosenraueller,Schleusner, &c. sup- 
pose that by the rest are meant the rich 
men, or the men of authority and influ- 
ence among the Jews, of whom Ananias 
was one, and that they were deterred 
from it by the fate of Ananias. This is 
tty far the most probable opinion, because, 
(1.) There is an evident contrast between 
them and the people; the rest, i. e. the 
others of the rich and great, feared to join 
with them; but iJie peq>h, the oomH^on 
people, magnified them. (2.) The flite of 
Ananias was fitted to have this effect on 
the rich and great, (3.) Similar instances 
had occurred before, that the great, 
though they believed on Jesus, yet w'ere 
afraid to come forth public ly and profess 
him before men. See John xii. 42, 43 ; 
V. 44. ('4.) The phrase the rest denotes 
sometimes that which is more excellent, 
or which is superior in value or import- 
ance to something else- Bee Luke xii. 
2fi- H Join himseif. , Become united to, 
or associated wiili. The rich and the 
great Uien, as now, stood aloof from them, 
and were deterred by fear or shame from 
profossi ng attachment to the Ixird Jesus. 

If Blit the people. The mass of the peo- 
ple ; the IwKly of the nation. IT Magnified 
them Honoured them; regarded them 
with reverence and fear. 

14. And believers. This is the name by* 
wfoich Chriistians were designated, be- 
cause one of the mam things foat distin- 
gnished them was that they helmed that 
Jesus was the Christ It is also an inci- 
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added to the Lord, multitudes ® both 
of men and women ;) 

15 Insomuch that they brought 
forth the sick ’ into the streets, and 
laid them on beds and couches, that 
at the least the shadow of Peter 

c c.2.47. 1 or, xn every street. 

dental proof that none should join them,- 
selves to the church who are not believers. 
1 . e. who do not profess to be ChrTstians in 
heart and in life IF Were the more added. 
The effect of all tilings was to increase 
the number of converts Their persecu- 
tions, their preaching, and the judgment 
of God, all tended to impress the minds 
of the people, and to lead them to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Comp. ch. iv. 4. 
Though the judgment of God had the 
effect of deterring hypocrites fiom enter- 
ing the church ; though it produced. a we 
and caution ; yet still, the number of true 
converts was increased An effort to keep 
the church pure by wholesome discipline, 
by cutting off unw’orthy members, how- 
ever rich or honoured, so far from weak- 
ening Its true strength, has a tendency 
greatly to increase its numbers as W’ell as 
Its purity. Men will not seek to enter a 
corrupt church ; or regard it as w’orlh any 
thought to be connected with a society 
that does not endeavour to bo pure. 

IT Multitudes. Comp ch. iv. 4. 

15. Insomuch. So that This should 
be connected with ver. 12. Many mira- 
cles were wrought by tlio apostles, inso- 
much, &c. IT They brought fmth. The 
people, or the friends df the sick, brqpght 
them forth. IF Beds. This word 

denotes usually the sc ft and valuable 
beds on which the rich commonly lay. 
And it means that the rich, as well as the 
poor, were laid m the path of Peter and 
the other apostles, f Couches. xf(«/£/5<4Twt>. 
The coarse and hard couches on which 
he poor used to lie. Mark ii. 4 9. 31, 32; 
n 55. John v 8—12 Acts ix. 33. IF The 
shadow of Pater. That is, they wore laid 
in the path so that the shadow of Poter, 
is he walked, might pass over them. 
Perhaps the sun w'as near setting, and th© 
’cnglhened shadow of Peter might b© 
brown afar across the way. They were 
lot able to approach him on account of 
he crowed; and they imagined that if 
(hey could any how come under his infltt- 
3nce, they might be hegled The sac'red 
writer does not say, however, that any 
were healed jn this way; nor that tliey 
were commanded to do this. Ho simply 
states the impression which Was on th© 
minds of the people that it might be. 
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passing by might overshadow some unclean spirits : and ^ they were 
of them. healed every one* 

16 There came also a multitude 17 Then the high-priest rose up^ 
out of the cities round about unto and ail they that were with him* 
Jerusalem, bringing ® sick folks, (which is the sect of the Sadducees,) 
and them which were vexed with and were filled with ‘ indignation, 

a Mara 6.17, 18. Jno 14.12. cc.4 /,2, i or, mvy. 


Whether they were healed by this, it is able to control its decisions. Comp. Acts 
left for us merely to conjecture. An in- Kxiii 6. IF Which is the sect. The word 
stance Somewhat similar is recorded in translated seci here is that from which we 


Acts xix. 12, where it is expressly said 
that the sick w'ere healed by contact 
With handkerdliiefs and aprons that were 
brought from the body of Paul. Comp, 
also Matt, ix 21, 22, where the woraad 
said respecting Jesus, “ If I may but touch 
his garment, 1 shall be whole.” IF Might 
omrshadow. That his shaciow might pass 
aver them. Though there is no evidence 
that any were healed in this way, yet it 
shows the full belief of the people that 
Peter had the power of v,forkmg miracles, 
Peter was supposed by them to be emi- 
nently endowed with this power, because 
it was by hiin that the lame man in the 
temple had been healed (ch. ui. 4 — 6), 
and because he had been most prominent 
m his addresses to the people. The per- 
sons who are specified m this verse were 
those who dwelt at Jerusalem. 

16. Inhere came also, &c Atthicted by 
the fame of Peter’s miracles, as the peo- 
ple formerly had been by the ‘Curacies 
of the Lord Jesus. IF Vexed. Troubled, 
afflicted, or tormented IF Unclean spirits 
Possessed With devils ; called unclean be- 
cause they prompted to sin and impurity 
of life. See Notes on Matt. iv. 23, 24. 
IF And they were healed. Of these persons 
it is expressly affirmed that they were 
healed. Of those who were so laid as 
that the shadow of Peter might pass over 
them, there is no such affirmation. 

17. Thm hlgh-priest. Probably Cai- 
aphas. Comp. Jonn xi, 49. It seems from ^ 
this place that he belonged to the sect of! 
the Sadducees. It is certain that he had 
signalized himself by opposition to the 
Lord Jesus and to his cause, constantly. 
IF Jlose up. This expression is sometimes 
tedmdant, and at others it means simply 
to begin to do a thing, or to resolve to do 
it. Comp. Luke xv. 18. IF And all they 
that were with him. That is, all they that 
coincided with him m doctrine or opinion; 
or in other words, that portion of the san- 
hedrim that was composed of Sadducees 
There was a strong pai-ty of Sadducees 
m the sanhedrim; and perhaps at this 
y nte it was so strong' a maioritv as to be 


ha\e derived our word heresy. It means 
simply sect, or party, and is not used in a 
bad sense as implying reproach, or even 
error. The idea which we attach to it of 
error, and of denying fundamental doc 
trines in religion, is one that does not oc* 
cur in the New Testament, f Sadducees. 
See Notes, Matt. iii. 7. The mam doc- 
trine of this sect was the denial of the 
resurrection of the dead. The reason 
why they were particularly opposed to 
the apostles, rather than the Pharisees, 
was tliat the apostles dwelt much on the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, which, if 
true, completely overthrew their doo 
tnne. All the converts, therefore, that 
were made to ChnstiaiuJy, tended to di- 
minish their niimoers and influence ; and 
al^o to establish the belief of the Phari- 
sees in the doctrine of the resurrection. 
So long, therefore, as the effect of the 
labours of the apostles was to establish 
one of the mam doctrines of the PAan- - 
sees, and to confute the Sadducees, so 
long we may suppose that the Phjarisees 
would either favour them or be silent; 
and so long the Sadducees would fee op- 
posed to them, and enraged against them. 
One sect will often see with composure 
the progress of another that it really 
hales, it it will humble a rival. Even 
opptMition to the gospel will sometimes 
be silent, provided the spread of religion 
will tend to h»xmble and momfy those 
against whom we may he opposed* 

IT U’ere filled with indignation. Greek, 
Zeal. The word denotes any kind of 
fervour or warmth, and may be applied to 
any warm or violent affection of the 
mind, either emy. wrath, zeal, or tow. 
Acts xiii. 45. John ii. 17. Rom x 2 2 Cor. 
vii. 7 ; xi. 2. Here it probably includes 
enoy and wrath. They were envious at 
the success of the apostles; at the num- 
ber of converts thit were made to a doc- 
trine that they hated ; they were envious 
that the Pharisees were deriving such an 
accession of strength to their doctrine of 
the resurrection; and ffiey were indig- 
nant that they regaired so little then*’* 
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18 And laid tlieir hands on the of the children of Israel, and sent 

apostles, and put them in the com- to the prison to have them brought, 
mon prison.® " 22 But when the officers came, 

19 But the angel of the Lord by and found them not in the prison, 
night opened the prison doors, and they returned and told, 

brought them forth, and said, 23 Saying, The orison truly 

20 Go, stand and speak in the found we shut with all safety, and 

temple to the people all * the words the keepers standing without before 
«of this life. the doors : but when we had opened, 

21 And when they heard we found no man within. 

they entered into the temple early 24 Now when the high-priest 
in the morning, and taught. But and * the captain of the temple and 
^ the high-priest came, and they the chief priests heard these things, 
that were with him, and called the they doubted of them whereuntc 
council together, and all the senate this would grow. 

a c 12.5-7,16^27. Zr Ex.243. c Jiio.6.63,68,17.3 d c.4 5,6. c c 4.1. 

authonty, and disobeyed the solemn m- life ” IT 0/* this hfe Pertaining to life 
junction of the sanhedrim. Comp, ch iv. to the eternal life which they taught 
18 — 21. through the resurrection and lilb of Je- 

16. T%e common prison. The public sus. The woid is used sometimes lo 
pnsoii; or the prison for the keeping of express the whole of relig.ori, as opposed 
common and notorious offenders. to the spiritual death of sin See John i. 

19. But the angel of the Lord. This 4; in SA Their deliverance fi om pris5on 
does not denote nny particular angel, but | was not that they might be idle, and es- 
sim ply an angel. The is not used cape to a place hf safety Again they 

in the originni The word ang^^l denotes were to engage at once in the toils, and 
properly a messenger, and pamcularly it penis, whicii rhev hadju&lbt lore cncouii 
iS applied to the. pure spirits that are sent tered. God delivers us from danger 
to mis world on errands of mercy. See sometimes that we may plunge nto new 
Note, Matt. i. 20. The case here was dangers, he preserves ns fiuin calamity 
midmtiy a miracle. An angel was em- that we may be tried m some new fur- 
jdoyed lor this special purpose; and the naceof affliction, and he calls us to en- 
design might have been, (1.) To reprove counter trials .^imply because he demands 
ffie Jewish rulers, and to convince them it, and as an expression of gratitude to 
bf their guilt in - resisting the gospel of him lor his gracious interposition, 

God; To convince the apostles more 21. Early in the morning Greek, At 
firmly of the protection and approbation the break of day. Comp. Luke xxiv. 1 
pf God; (3.) To encourage them more and John viii. 2. 1 Cedied the council foge- 
more in their work, and m the feithful ther. The sanhedrim, or the great coun- 
disehai^e of their high duty; and (4.) To cil of the nation This w'as clearly fiir 
give the people a new and impressive the purpose of trying the apostles lor dig 
proof of the truth of the message which regarding their commandmenis. f Ana 
they bore. That they were imprisoned aU the senate Greek, Etdeishijh Proba- 
would be known to the people. That bly these w'ere not a part of the sanhe- 
they were made as secure as possible, dnm, but were men of age and e.xpen- 
was ali^ ImowE. When, tbelrefore, the ence, who in ch iv. 6, xxv. lb, are called 
next morning, before they could have e/dezs of //le Jew;, f, and who were present 
been tried or acquitted, they were found for the sake of counsel and advice in a 
agpin in the temple, delivering the same Case of emergency, 
meseage still, it was a new and striking 23. Found we shut. It had not been 
proof that they weire sent by Gpd. broken open; and there was therefore 

20. In thetemp^ In a public and con- clear proof that they had been delivered 
Bpicuous place. In this way there would by the interposition of God. Nor could 
be a most striking exhibition of their they have been released by the guard, 
TOldness; a proof that God had delivered ibr they were keeping watch* as If un- 
them ; and a manifestation of ffieir pur- conscious that any thing had hapiiened, 
jwe to obey God rather than man. i AU and the officers bad the only means of 
the doctrines. Comp John entering the prison. 

VI. 68. Thou hast the words of eternal ^ 24. The ccyglmn ef, tht temple* See 
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25 Then came one and told them 
saying, Behold, the men whom yi 
put in prison are standing in the 
temple, and teaching the people. 

26 Then went the captain with 
the officers, and brought them with- 
out violence : for ® they feared the 
people, lest they should liave been 
stoned. 

27 And when they had brought 
them, they set them before the coun- 

a Matt.21.26. h c.4.18. 

JNotes, ch. IV. 1. IT Doubted of them. 
They were in perpleccify about these 
things, 'rhe word rendered doubted de- 
notes that state of anxiety which arises 
when a man has lost his way, or w^hen he 
does not know what to do to escape from 
a difficulty. See Luke ix. 7. . IT Where- 
unto this would grow. What this would 
be ; or what would be the result or end 
of these events. For (1 ) Their authority 
was disregarded ; (2 ) God had opposed 
them by a nuracle ; (3 ) The doctnnes of 
the apostles were gaming ground; (4) 
Their efforts to oppose them had been in 
vain They need not have doubted ; but 
sinners are not disposed to be convmc'ed 
of the truth of rehgion 
26 Without violence. Not by force; 
not by binding them. Comp. Matt xxvii. 
2. The command of the sanhedrim was 
sufficient to secure their presence, as they 
did not intend to refuse to answer for 
any alleged violation of the laws. Be- 
sides, their^going before the council would 
give them another noble opportunity to 
bear witness to the truth of the gospel. 
Chnstians, when charged with a viola- 
tion of the laws of the land, should not 
refuse to answer. Acts xxv. 11, If X be 
an oflfehder, or have committed any thing 
worthy of death, I refuse not to die.'’ It 
is a part of our religion to yield obedience 
to all the just laws of the land, and to 
evince respect Tor all tlmt are in autho- 
rity, Rom. xni. 1 — 1. IT For they feared 
the people. The people were favourable 
to tne apostles. If violence had been at- 
tempted, or they had been taken in a 
cruel and forcible manner, the conse- 
quence yv<^n]d have been a tumult, and 
bloodshed. In this way, also, the apostles 
showed that they were not disposed to 
excite tumult. Opposition by them would 
have excited commotion ; and though they 
would have been rescued, yet they re- 
solved to shoxv that they were not obsti- 
rjate, contumacious, or rebellious, but 


cil : and the high-priest asked them, 

28 Saying, Did not we ^ straitly 
command you, that ye should not 
teach in this name? and, behold, 
ye have filled Jerusalem with your 
doctrine, and intend to bring this 
man’s blood ® upon us. 

29 Then Peter and the other apos- 
tles answered and said, We ought 
to obey God rather than men. 

30 The God of our fathers raised 

< MatL27.25. c 2,23, 36j 3.15j 7.62. d e.4.19, 

were disposed, as far as it could be don© 
with a clear conscience, to yield obedi- 
ence to the laws of the land. 

28. Straitly command you. Did we not 
command you with a threat ? ch. iv. 17 
18. 21. IT in this name. In the name of 
Jesus IF Ye have filled Jerusalem. This, 
though not so designed, was an honour- 
able tribute to the zeal and fidelity of the 
apostles When Christians are arraigned 
or persecuted, it is well if the only charge 
wmeh their enemies can bring against 
them is that they have been disimguished 
for zeal and success in propa^llig their 
religion. See 1 Pet. iv. 16, ‘^wy man 
suffer as a Christian, let hiih not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify, God OJi this 
behalf.” Also ver- 13—15. intend to 
bring this Tuan's blood upon us. , To bring 
one’s blood upon another is a phrase de- 
noting to hold or to prove him guilty of 
murdering the innocent. The expre^ion 
here charges them with designing to 
prove that they had put Jesus to death 
when he was innocent ; to convince ^ 
people of this, and thus to enrage th|to 
against the sanhedrim ; and also to prow 
that they were gtiiljy, and were exposed 
to the divine vengeanre for having put 
the Messiah to death. Comp. ch. ii w 35; 
ill. 15; vii. 52. That the apmtles did in- 
end to chaise them with being gnilfy of 
murder, is clear; but it is observable that 
DU this occasion they had said nothing of 
,his; and it is further observable that 
hey did not charge it on them except in 
heir presence See the places just refer- 
red to. They took no pains to spread this 
among the people, except as the p&ople 
were accessary to the crime qf the riders. 
:h. li. 23. 36. Their consciences were not 
t ease, and the remembrance of the 
eath of Jesus xvould occur to them at 
►nee at the sight of the apostles. 

29, We ought to ohyt &rL See Note, 
h. iv. 19. 

30 Raised up Jesus. This refers to hit 
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up Jesus, whom ye slew and hang- 
ed ® on a tree. 

31 Him hath God exalted ® with 

a Ga^ la lPet.2.24. I PhJ 9. 

resuTreetion. H Hanged on a tree* Thai 
IS, on the cross. Gal. iii- 13. 1 Pet. ii. 24, 
Acts X. 39; xni. 29. This is the araomii 
of Peter’s defence. He begins with 
the great principle (ver. 29), which they 
could not gainsay, that God ought to be 
obeyed rather than man. He then pro- 
ceeds to state that they were convinced 
that God had raised up Jesus from the 
dead. And as they had such decisive 
evidence of that, and were commanded 
by the authority of the Lord Jesus to be 
witnesses of tkat^ and had constant evi- 
dence that God had done it, they were 
not at liberty to be silent. They were 
bound to obey God rather than the san- 
hedrim, and to make known every where 
the fact that the Lord Jesus -was risen. 
The remark that God had raised up Je- 
sus whom they had slam, does not seem 
to have been made to irritate or to re- 
proach them, but mainly to identify the 
person that had been raised It was also 
a confirsaation of the truth and reahty of 
the miracle. Of his death they had no 
doubt, for they had been at pains to cer- 
tify It. John xix. 31 — 34. It is certain, 
hoyvever, that Peter did not shrink from 
cW^ng on them their gui^ t ; nor was he 
at any pains to soften or mitigate the se- 
vere charge that they had murdered their 
own Messiah. 

3L Him hath God exalted. See Note, 
til. ii 33. ^ To he a Prince, otex'^ydv. 
Sbe Note, Acts iiL 15. In that place he is 
c^ed the Prince of hfe. Here it means 
that he is actually in the exercise of the 
office of a prince or a kin^, at the right 
hand of his F-ither. The title Piince, or 
Kmgf was one which was well known 
as applied to the Messiah. It denotes 
that he has dominion and power, espe- 
cially the power which is needful to give 
repentance and the pardon of sins. IF A 
Smiaur. See Note, Matt i. 21. IT To 
gme rqfemtance. The wotd repentance 
here is equivalent to reformatitm, and a 
change of life. The expression here does 
not differ from what is smd in ch. hi, 26. 

IT To Israd. This word properly denotes 
the Jews; but his offiice was not to be 
confined to the Jew& Other passages 
show that It would be also extended to ’ 
the Gentiles. The reasons why the Jews 
are particularly specified here are, pro- 
babljr, (L) Because the Messiah was long 
prmnised to the Jewish people, and his 
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his right hand ioht Prince and a 
^ Saviour, for to give repentance to 
Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 

cls9 6. dMatU.21. 

first work was there; and (2) Because 
Peter was addressing Jews, and was par- 
ticularly desirous of leading them to re- 
pentance. “IF Forgiveness of sms. Pardon 
of sin ; the act which can be performed 
by God only. Mark ii. 7 
If It be a died, in w'hat sense the Lord 
Jesus gives repentance, or how his exalta* 
tion IS connected with it, wc may answer, 
(1.) His exaltation is evidence that his 
work was accepted, and thus a foundation 
is laid by which repentance is available, 
and may be connected with pardon. Un- 
less there was some w^'ay of forgiveness 
sorrow for sin would be of no value, even 
if exercised The relentings of a culprit 
condemned for murder, would be of no 
avail unless the executive can consistently 
pardon him ; nor would relentings m hell 
be of avail, for there is no promise of for- 
giveness. But Jesus Christ by his death 
has laid a foundation by w’hich repentance 
may he accepted (2 ) He is intrusted with 
all power in heaven and earth with 7(fer- 
ence to this, to apply his work to nien; 
or in other words, to bring them to repent- 
ance. See John xvii. 2. Matt, xxvm 18. 
'3.) His exaltation is immediately con- 
nected with the bestowment of the Holy 
Spirit, by whose influence men are 
brought to repentance. John xvi. 7 — 11. 
The Spirit is represented as being sent 
him as well as by the Father. John xv. 

; xvi 7. (4) Jesus has power m this 
state of exaltation over all tnings that can 
affect the mmd. He sends his ministers ; 
he directs the events of sickness or disap- 
pointment ; of heahh or prosperity ; that 
ill influence the heart. There is no 
doubt that he can so recall the sins of the 
past life, and refresh the memory, as to 
overwhelm the soul in the consciousness 
jf guilt. Thus also ho can ajkpeal to man 
by his goodness, and by a sense of hia 
mercies; and especially he can so pre 
sept a view of his life and death os to 
affect the heart, and show the evil of the 
p^t life of the sinner. Knowing the 
heart, he knows all the avenues by which 
It cfen be approached ; and in an instant 
he can overwhelm the soul with the re- 
membrance of enme. 

It was proper that the power ofiiardojt 
ihould be lodged with the same being 
feat has the power of producing repent 
ance. Because, 1. The one appropriately 
follows the other 2. They are parts of 
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32 And we are his witnesses * of | were cut to the heart and took coun» 
these things ; and so is also the sel to slay them. 

Holy Ghost, ^ whom God hath 34 Then stood there up one in 
given to them that obey him. the council, a Pharis.ee, named Ga- 

33 When they heard ihat^ they ® maliel, ^ a doctor of the law, had in 

d c.22.3. 


the same great work, the work which the 
Saviour came to do, io remove sin with au 
Its effects from the human soul. This 
povver oi'pardon Jesus exercised when 
he was on the earth; and this he can 
now dispense in the heavens. Mark li. 
9—11. 

» And from this w'e may learn, (I.) That 
Jesus Christ is divirie. It is a dictate of 
natural religion that none can forgive sins 
against God, but God himself. None can 
pardon but the being who has been of- 
fended. And this IS also the dictate of 
the Bible- The power of pardoning sin 
is one that God claims as his prerogative; 
and It IS clear that it can appertain to no 
other. See Isa. xlm. 25. Pan. ix 9 Ps 
cxxx. 4 Yet Jesus Christ exertisea this 
power when on earth ; gave evidence that 
the exercise of that power was one that 
was acceptable to God by working a mi- 
racle, and removing the ctynseqtiences of 
81 n with which God had visited the sin- 
ner (Matt. IX. 6) ; and exercises it still m 
heaven He must, therefore, be divine. 
(2) The sm.ier is dependent on him for 
the exercise of repentance, and forgive- 
ness (3) The proud sinner must be 
humbled at his feel. He must be willing 
to come and receive eternal life at his 
hands. No step is more humiliating than 
this for proud and hardened men ; and 
there is none which they are more reluc- 
tant to do. We always shrink from com- 
ing into the presence of one whom we 
have offended ; we ore extremely reluc- 
tant to confess a fault; but it must be 
dgne, or the soul must be lost for ever. 
(4.) Christ has power to pardon the great- 
est offender. He is exalted for this pur- 
ose ; and he is fitted to his work. Even 
IS murderers he could pardon ; and no 
sinner need fear that he who is a Pnnee 
and a, Saviour at the right hand of God^ 
is unable to pardon every sin. To him 
we may come w’ith confidence ; and 
when pressed with the consciousness of 
he blackest crimes, and wfoen we must 
eel that we deserye eternal death, we 
nav confidently roll all on his arm 

32. And we are wUnw^ses. For this pur- 
nise they had been appointed, ch. i 8 
il, 22; u. 32; in. 15 Luke xxiv 48 IT 0/' 
hese things. Particularly of the resurrec- 
ion of the Lord Jesus, and of the events 


which had followed it. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he meant to include every thing 
pertaining to the life, teachings, and death 
of the Lord Jesus. ^ And so is also, &c. 
The descent of the Holy Gh<Bt to endow 
them with remarkable gifts (ch. ii 1— -4), 
to awaken and convert such a multitude 
ch. 11 . 41 ; iv. 4 ; v 14), was an unanswer- 
able attestation of the truth of these doc- 
trines, and of the Christian religion- So 
manifest and decided was the presence 
of God attending them, tliat thep could 
have no doubt that what they said was 
true; and so open and public was this 
attestation, that it was an evidence to all 
the people of the truth of their doctrine. 

33. When they heard that. That which 
the apostle Peter had said, to wit, that 
they were guilty of murder; that Jesus 
was raised up ; and that he still lived as 
the Messiah. IT They were cut to the heart. 
The word used here properly denotes to 
cut with a saw; and as applied to the 
mmd, it means to-be agitated wdth rage 
and indignation, as if wrath should seize 
upon the mind as a saw does upon wood, 
and tear it violently, or agitate it severely. 
It IS commonly used in connexion wuth 
the heart, apd means that the heart is vio- 
lently agitated, and rent with rage. See 
ch. V li 54. It is not used elsewhere in 
the New Testament. The reasons why 
they were* thus indignant were, doubt- 
less, (1 ) Because the apostles bad dis- 
regarded iheir command; (2.) Becatise 
they charged them wath murder; (3.) Be- 
cause they affirmed the doctrine of the 
resurrection of Jesus, and thus tended to 
overthrow the sect of the Saddueees.'— 
'Phe effect of the doctnnes of the gospel 
IS, often, to make men enraged. IT Ihok 
counsel The word rendered took coun- 
sel denotes commonly to wiU ; then, to de- 
liberate; and sometimes, to deciee, or to 
determine. Tt doubtless implies here that 
their minds were made up to do it; but 
piobably the fvirmal decree was not pass- 
ed to put them to death. 

34. There stood up one. He rose, as is 
usual in deliberative assemblies to speak. 
IT In the council. In the sanhedrim, ch. 
IV 15. IF A Pharisee. The high-priest 
and those who had been most active in 
ODposmg the apostles were Sadducees. 
The Plmrisees were opposed to them 
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reputation among all tlie people. 36 For before these days * rose 
and commanded to put the apostles up Theudas boasting himself to be 
forth a little space : somebody ; to whom a number of 

35 And said unto them, Ye men men, about four hundred, joined 
of Israel, take heed to yourselves themselves : who was slain'; and 
what ye intend to do as touching all, as many as ^ obeyed him,, were 
these men. scattered, and brought to nought. 

1 Jrt the Sd year before the account called A. D, * or, helteved. 


particularly on the doctrine in regard to 
which the apostles were so strenuous, 
the resurrection of the dead. See Note, 
Matt, lii, 7. Comp. Acts xxin. 6, IT Ga- 
maliel, This name was very common 
among the Jews. Dr. Lightfoot says that 
lhi« man was the teacher of Paul (Acts 
xxil 3), the son of the Simon who took the 
Saviour in his arms (Luke ii ), and the 
grandson of the famous BiUel, and w^as 
known among the Jews by the title of 
Rabban Gamaliel the elder. There were 
.other men of this name, who w^ere also 
eminent among the Jews. This man is 
said to have died eighteen years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and he died 
as he had lived, a Pharisee. There is 
not the least evidence that he was a 
friend of the Christian religion; but he 
was evidently a man of far more liberal 
views than the other members of the 
^hednm. H A doctor of the lavs. That 

a imcher of the Jewish law ; one whose 
province it was to interpret the laws of 
Moses, and probably to preserve and 
transmit the traditional laws of the Jews. 
See Note, Matt xv. 3. So celebrated 
was he, that Saul of Tarsus went to Jeru- 
waleni to receive the b|enefit of his in- 
flrnctions- Acts xxii. 3. If Bad tn repu- 
tatim among cdl die people. Honoured by 
all the people. His advice was likely, 
therefore, to he respected. H Tp put the 
apmtles forth. This was done dou btless, 
because, if the apostles had been suffered 
to remain, it w as apprehended that they 
would take fresh courage, and he con- 
firmed m their purposes. It was cus- 
tomary, besides, when they deliberated, 
to command those accused to retire, ch. 
iv. 15, f A little space, A little time 
Luke xxii. 58, 

36. Fpr before those daps. The advice 
of Gamaliel was to suffer these men to go 
oil. The argumenu by which he enforced 
his advice were, (1.) That there were 
mm or precedents in point (vcr. 36, 37) ; 
and (2 ) That if it should turn out to be 
of God, it would be a solemn adfeir to be 
involved in the consequences of opposing 
him. How long before those days this 
transaction occurred, cannot now be de« i 


termined, as it is not certain to what case 
Gamaliel refers. If Rose up. That is, 
commenced or excited an insurrection 
H Theudas. . This was a name quite com 
mon among the Jews. Of this man no- 
thing more is Imown than is here re- 
corded. Josephus (Antiq b. xx. ch. v) 
mentions one Theudas^ m the time of Fa- 
dus the procurator of Judea, m the reign 
of the emperor Claudius (A. D. 45 or 46), 
who persuaded a great part of the people 
to take their effects with him and follow 
him to the river Jordan. He told them 
he was a prophet, and that he would di- 
vide the river, and lead them over. Fa- 
dus, however, came suddenly upon them, 
and slew many of them. Theudas was 
taken alive and corveyed to Jerusalem, 
and there beheaded. Juut this occuned 
at least ten or fifteen years after this dis- 
course of Gamaliel. Many efforts have 
been made to reconcile Luke and Jose- 
phus, on the supposition that they refer to 
the same man. Lightfoot supposed that 
Josephus had made an error in cnronology. 
But there is no reason to suppose that 
there is reference to the same event; and 
the fact ttiat Josephus has not recorded 
the insurrection referred to by Gamaliel, 
does not militate* at all against the ac- 
count m the Acts. For, (1.) Luke, for any 
thing that appears to the contrary, is quite 
as credible an historian as Josephus. (2.) 
The name Theudas was a common name 
among the Jews; and there is no impro- 
bability that there were two leaders ol an 
insurrection of this name. If it is impro- 
bable, the impiobability would affect Jo- 
sephus’s credit as much as that of Luke. 
(3) It is altogetlior improbable that Ga- 
maliel should refer to a case wliff'h was 
not well authenticated, and that Luke 
should record a speech of this kind unlfss 
it was delivered, when it would be so 
easy to detect the error. (4.) Josephus 
has recorded many instances of insurrec- 
tion and revolt. Ho has topreseuied the 
country as in an unsettled state, and by 
no means professes to give ap account of 
ai that occurred. Thus ho sa)’s (Anttq. 
xvu. X. $ 4) that there were “ at this time 
few thmmnd other disorders in Judea^” 
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37 After this man, rose up Judas 
ef Galilee, in the days of the tax- 
ing, and drew away much people 
after him : he “ also perished ; and 

fi Lu.13.1^. 

and ($ 8) that “Judea was full of rol)- 
beries.” When this Theitdas lived, can- 
not be ascertained ; but as Gamaliel men- 
tions him before Judas of Gahlee, it is 
probable that he lived not far from the 
time that our Saviour was bom; at a 
time when many false prophets appeared, 
claiming to be the Messiah, f Boasting 
kim<ielf to he somebody. Claiming to 
an eminent prophet probably, or the Mes- 
siah. Obeyed him. The word used 
here is the one commonly used to denote 
belief. As many as believed on him, or 
gave credit to his pretensions. 

37. Judas of Galilee, Josephus has 
given an account of this man (Antiq. b. 
xvii. ch. X. $ 5), and calls him a Galilean. 
He afterwards calls him a Gaulonite^ and 
says he was of the city of Gamala (Antiq. 
xviii. i. 1). In this place, he says that 
the revolt took place under Cyrenius, a 
Roman senator, who came into “ Syria to 
be judge of that nation, and to take ac- 
count of their substance.’* “ Moreover,” 
says he, “ Cyrenius came himself into Ju- 
dea, which was now added to the pro- 
vince of Syria, to take an account of their 
substance, and to dispose of Archelaus’s 
money.” “Yet Judas, taking wnth him 
Saddouk, a Pharisee, became zealous to 
draw them to a revolt, who both said that 
this taxation was no better than an intro- 
duction to slavery, and exhorted the nation 
to assert their liberty," &c. This revolt, 
he says, was the commencement of the 
senes of revolts and calamities that ter- 
minated in the destruction of the city, 
temple, and nation. IT in the days of the 
taxing. Or rather, the ehroUing, or the 
census. Josephus says it was designed to 
take an account of their substance. Comp. 
Luke li. 1, 3. 

38. Rfrain from these men. Cease to 
oppose them, or to threaten them. The 
reason why he advised this he immedi- 
ately adds, that if it were of men, it would 
come to nought ; if of God, they could not 
overthrow it. IT This counsel. This plan, 
or purpose. If the apostles had orminated 
it for the purposes of imposture. IT It will 
come to nought, Gamaliel inferred that 
from the two instances which he speci- 
fied. They had been suppressed without 
thp mcerference of the sanhedrim; and 
he inferred that this would also die away 
if it V JIB a human, device It will be re- 


all, even as many as obeyed him® 
were dispersed. 

38 And now I say unto you, Re- 
frain from these men, and let them 


membered that this is the mere advice of 
Gamaliel, who was not inspired ; and that 
this opinion should not be adduced to 
guide us, except as it was an instance of 
great shrewdness and prudence- It k 
doubtless right to oppose error in the pro- 
per way and with the proper temj^r, not 
with arms, or vituperation, or with the 
civil power, but with argument and kind 
entreaty. But the sentiment of Gamaliel 
is full of wisdom in regard to error. For, 
(1.) The very way to exalt error into no- 
tice, and to confirm men in it, is to oppose 
it in a harsh, authoritative, and unkind 
manner, (2.) Error, if left alone, will 
often die away itself. The interest of 
men m it will often cease as soon as it 
ceases to be opposed ; and having nothing 
to fan the flame, it will expire. It is not 
so with truth. (3.) In this respect the re- 
mark m^ be applied to the Christian re- 
ligion. It has stood too long, and m too 
many circumstances of prospen^ and ad- 
versily, to be of men. It has been sub- 
jected to all trials from its- pretended’ 
friends and real foes ; and it still lives at 
vigorous and flourishing as ever- Other 
kingdoms have changed; empires have 
risen and fallen since Gamaliel spoke 
this ; systems of opinion and belief have 
had their day, and expired ; but the pre- 
servation of the Christian religion, un- 
changed through so many revolutions, 
and m so many fie^ trials, shows that it 
is not of men, but of God. The argum^ 
for the divine origin of the Christian re- 
ligion ftom its perpetuity, is one that can 
be applied to no other s^em that has 
been, or that now exists. For ChjrMaaity 
has been oppi^ed in every form. It con- 
fers no temporal conquests, and appeals 
td no base and strong native passions, 
Mahometanism is supported by the sword 
and the state; paganism relies on the 
arm of the civil power and the terrors 
of superstition, and is sustained by all the 
corrupt passions of men; atheism and in* 
fidelity have been short-lived, varying 
In their forms, dying to-day, and to-mor- 
row starting up in a new form ; never oiy 
ganized, consolidated, or pure ; and never 
fending to promote the peace or happir 
ness of men. Christianity, without arms 
or human power, has lived, holding ili 
steady and triumphant movements amarig 
men, regardless mike hf the opposition m 
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aloae : *for if this counsel or this 39 But if ^ it be of God, ye can- 


work be of men, it will come to 
nought : 

a PrJim Is-S.lO. M3.tL15.13. 

its foes, and of the treachery of its pre- 
tended friends. If the opinion of Gama- 
liel was just, it is from God; and the 
Jems particularly should regard as impor- 
tetnt. an argument derived from the opi- 
nion of one of the wi&^t of their ancient 
Eahbins. 

39. £v£ ^iiheff God. If God is the 
aiMor of this religion. From this it seemg 
limit Gamaliel stippo^d that it w’as at 
leart pcmWe that this religion was di- 
vine. He evinced a far more candid 
mind than did the rest of the Jews; but 
stilh it does not appear that he was en- 
tirely convinced. The arguments which 
could not but stagger the Jewish sanhe- 
drim wem those drawn from the resur- 
rection of Jesus, the miracle on the day 
of Pentecost, the healmg of the lame man 
in the temple, and the release of the apos- 
tles from the prison. IT Ye cannot over- 
throw it. Because, (1.) God has almighty 
poweFj, and can execute his purposes; 
<2.) Because he is unchargmg, and wull 
not be diverted from his plans. Job xxiu. 
13, 14. The plan which God forms must 
be accomplished. All the, devices of man 
are feeblcmess when opposed to him, and 
he can dash them in pieces m an instant. 
'Hie prediction of Gamaliel has been ful- 
filled. Men have opposed Christianity in 
eyeiy ww, but in vain. They have re- 
vved it ; have persecuted it ; have resort 
ed io and to ridicule, to fire, 

rtOd fogol, and sword ; they have called 
m pm aid of science ; but ail has been in 
vmn. The more it has been crushed, the 
more it has risen, and still exists w'lth as 
much life and power as ever. The pre- 
of this religion amidst so much 
and so varied opposition, proves that it is 
of God. No severer trial can await it 
fen it has already experienced ; and as 
it has survived so muny storms and trials, 
w® have every evidence that according 
lo the piedicncms, it is destined to live, 
to fill the world. See Note, Matt 
xM IS. M. hv. 17; Iv. 11. Dan. iv. 35. 

^ ZeA That is^ if wu continue to op- 
pose it, you may be found to have been 
^mmng God. t Bapip. Perhaps. In 
he Greek this is test, m any tme^ that is,, 

It some future time, whem too late to re- 
mot your doings, &c. f Fe 5c /ownd 
I fell appear that you have been op- 
God. T Mven lof^fd against God. 
^reeki^cc^4?:o». The word occurs no- 


not overthrow it : lest haply ye be 
found even to fight ® against God. 

h Job 34 29. lCor.1.25. c c.9.5,- 23,9. 

where else in the New Testament. To 
fight against God is to oppose liim, or to 
maintam an attitude of hostility against 
him. It is an attitude that is most fearful 
m its character, and will most certainly 
be attended with an overthrow. No con 
dition can be more awful than such an 
opposition to the Almighty ; no overthrow 
more ternble than that which must follow 
such opposition. Comp. Acts ix. 5 ; xxm 9 
Opposition to the gospel in the Scriptures 
IS uniformly regarded as opposition to 
God Matt XU. 30, Luke xi 23. Men 
may be said to fght against God in the 
following ways, or on the following sub- 
i jects (1.) When they oppose his gospel, its 
preaching, its plans, its influence among 
men ; w'hen they endeavour to pre\ ent its 
spread, or to withdraw their families and 
friends from its influence (2.) When 
they oppose the doctrines of the Bible. 
When they become angry that the real 
truths of religion are preached ; and suf 
for themselves to be irritated and excited, 
by an unwillingness that those doctrines 
should be true, and should be presented 
to men. Yet this is no uncommoi) thing. 
Men by nature do not love those doc- 
trines, and they are often indignant that 
they are preached. Some of the most 
angry feelings which men ever have, 
arise from this source; and man can 
never find peace until he is willing that 
God^s truth should exert its influence on 
his own soul, and rejoice that it is believ- 
ed and loved by others. (3.) Men appose 
the taw of God. It seems to them too 
stern and harsh. It condemns them , and 
they are unwilling that it should be ap- 
plied to them. There is nothing which a 
sinner likes less than he docs the pur© 
and holy law of God. {4 ) Sinners fight 
arainst the providence of God. When ho 
afflicts them, they rebel. When he takes 
away their health, or property, or friends, 
they murmur.. They esteem him harsh 
and cruel ; and instead of finding peace 
by submission, they greatly aggravate 
their sufferings, and infuse a mixture of 
wormwood and gall into the cup, by mur- 
muring and repining. There is no peace* 
in affliction but ii! the feeling that God i» 
light ^ And until this belief is cberished 
the wicked wdll be like the trouBled sea 
wHch cannot rest, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt. Isa. Ivii. 20. Such opposi- 
tion to God is as wicked as it is fomish 
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40 And to him they agreed : and * that they should not speak in the 
when they had called the apostles, name of Jesus, and let them go. 
and beaten they commanded 41 And they departed from the 


The Lord gave, and has a right to remove 
our comforts ; and we should be still, and 
know that he is God. (5 ) Sinners fight 
against God w'hen they resist the influ- 
ences of his Spirit 1 * when they oppose 
serious thoughts; when they seek evil, or 
gay companions and pleasures rather toan 
submit to God ; and when they resist all 
the entreaties of their friends to become 
Christians. All these may be the appeals 
which God is making to men to be pre- 
pared to meet him. And yet it is com- 
mon for sinners thus to stifle conviction, 
and refuse even to think of their eternal 
welfare. Nothing can be an act of more 
direcl and deliberate wickedness and folly 
than this. W ithout the aid of the Holy 
Spirit none can be saved ; and to resist 
his influences is to put away the only 
prospect of eternal life. To do it, is to do 
it over the grave ; not knowing that an- 
other hour or day may be granted ; and 
not knowing that if life is prolonged, the 
Spirit will ever strive again wifli the 
heart * 

In view of this verse we may remark, 
1. That the path of wisdom is to submit 
at once to all the requirements of God. 
Without this, we must expect conflicts 
with him, and penis and rum No man 
can be opposed to God, without endan- 
gering himself every minute. 2. Submis- 
sion to God should be entire. It should 
extend to every doctrine, and demand; 
every law, -and every act of the Almighty. 
In all his requirements, and in all afflic- 
tions, we should submit to him, and thus 
only shall we “find peace. 3. Infidels 
and scoffers will gain nothing by ppposing 
God. They have thus for been thwarted, 
and unsuccessful? and they will be stilL 
Non© nf their plans have xsucceeded ; 
and the hope of destroying the Christian 
i^ligion, after the efforts of almost two 
thousand years, must be vain, and will 
recoil with tremendous vengeance on 
those who make them. 

40. Arid to km they agreed, Greek, 
They were persuaded by him; or they 
trusted to him. They agreed only so far 
as their design of putting them to death 
was concerned. They* abandoned that 
design. But they did not comply with 
his advice to let them entirely alone. 
IT And beaten them. The usual amount 
of lashes which were inflicted on offend- 
ers was thirty-nine^ 2 Cor. xi. 24. Beal* 


ing,, or whipping, was a common mode of 
punishing minor offences among the Jews. 
It was expressly foretold by the Saviour 
that the apostles would be subjected to 
this. Matt X. 17. The reason why they 
did not adopt the advice of Gaknaliel 
altogether, doubtless was, that if they 
did, they feared that their authmity 
would be despised by the people. They 
had commanded them not to preach, th^ 
had threatened them (ch- iv. 18; v. 28) | 
they had imprisoned them (ch v. 18); 
and now if they suffered them to go with- 
out even the appearance of punishment, 
their authority, they feared, would be de- 
spised by the nation ; and it would be 
supposed that the apostles had triumphed 
over the sanhedrim. It is probable also 
that they were so indignant, that they 
could not suffer them to go without the 
gratification of subjecting them to the 
public odium of a whipping. Men, if 
they cannot accomplish their ftM pur- 
poses of malignity against the gospel, wiU 
take up with even some petty annoyance 
and mahgnity, rather than let it alone. 

41. Rymcing. Nothing to most men 
would seem more disgraceful than a pub- 
lic whipping. It is a punishment inflicted 
usually not so much because it gives 
pain, as because it is esteemed to at- 
tended with disgrace. The Jewish rulers 
doubtless desired that the apostles might 
be so affected with the sense of this dfeh- 
grace as to he unwilling to appear again 
m public, or to preach the fospel anv 
more. Yet in this they were disappointed 
The eflfect was just me reverse. If it bb 
asked why they r^aiced in this manner, 
we may reply, (1.) Because they were 
permitted thus to indiate the example of 
the Lord Jesus He had been scourged 
and reviled, and they were glad that mey 
were permitted to be treated as he was. 
Comp. Phil. iii. 10. Col. i. 24. 1 Pet iv. 13. 

“ Rejoice inasmuch as ye are partakers 
of Christ’s suffermgs.” (2.) Because, by 
this, they had evidence that they were 
the friends and followers of Christ. It 
was clear they were engaged in the same 
cause that he was; enduring the same 
sufferings; and striving to advance the 
lame interests. As they loved 1h© emssf 
therefore they would rejoice in muJuriiig 
even the shame and suflfepigs which the 
cause, of necessity, involved- The khigr 
dom of the Bedeemer was an object m 
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presence of tbe council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy t< 
suffer shame for his name. 

42 And daily ^ in the temple, an< 
in eYery house, they ceased not t 
teach and preach Jesus Christ. 

«M»tt5.l2.2COT.12U0.Pli.l^ Ja.l^ *^6^4.13-16. 

tenscendandf important, that/or it, thej 
were willing to end are all the afflictions 
and disgrace which it might involve. 
|3) Hey had been told to expect this; 
It was a part of their enterprise. They 
had been warned of these things, and 
th^ now rejoi<X5d diat they had evi- 
dmce that thm were engaged in the 
«»iise of tmth.Matf.Y.11 12j x.l7 22.2 Cor. 
xii 10. Biii L 29. James L 2 (4.) Re- 
ligicai appears to a Christian so excellent 
and lovely, tbat he is willing, for ite sake, 
to endure trial, and persecution and death. 
With aU this, it is infinite gain ; and we 
i^nld wihing to endure these trials, ijf) 
bf them, we may gain a crown of glory. 
Conap Mark x. SO. (5.) Chpi^ns are 
the professed fHends of Chim We show 
attachment for fnenids^lby bemg willmg 
to suffer fer them ? to bear contempt and 
reproach on dieir account; and to share 
teV43«rebcntions, sorrows, and calami- 
The apostles were engaged m 
cwose of truth, and benevo- 

lo©. They had done nothing of which 
to astemed; and they rejoiced, there- 
to!^ hi h conSCielMto void of ofeiee ; and 
Itt «^isisdqsi»ess of int egri ty and be- 
ler men disgrace 
/harsh. Of vile, or opprobri- 
bta iangua^, or conduct towards us, we 
Mlml that the disgrace belongs 
tom It is ^rs; and we should not ite 
ashamed or distressed, though their rage 
should fell on us. See 1 Pet. iv 14^16. 

worthy. Esteemed to be de- 
mrvmp That is esteemed for it the 
mxdtmrim. It does not mean that God 
est^med them -worthy, but that the Jew- 
sh couwl Judged them fit to siifiht shame 
In this ca®^. They evinced so much 
«d, toi detorminaton of purpose, that 
th^ wsrttej^eid fit objects to be treated 
as fee Eowi J«is had himself teen. IT To 
stew, ' To te dishmmred or dis- 
graced in the esthn^cm of die Jewish 
rulers. The partim^ di^race. to which 
reference is made here was mkippng 
To various other kinds of shame they^ 
were also exposed. They were perse- 
cuted, reviled, and finaHy put to death. — 
Here we may remark, that a prefe^lon 
of fee Christian religion has been in all 
ages esteemed by many to be a disgrdex. 


CHAPTER VL 

A nd in those days, when the 
number of the disciples was 
multiplied, there arose a murmur- 
ing of the Grecians against the 
Hebrews, because their widows 

h 2Tjm 4.2. c c.9 29, 1 1.30. 

The reasons are, (1.) That Jesus is himself 
despised ; (2 ) That his precepts are op- 
posed to the gayety and follies of the 
world ; (3.) That it attaclis that on which 
the men of the world pride themselves, 
rank, wealth, fa.shion, (4.) That it re- 
quires a spmr which the world esteems 
mean and grovelling— meekness, humi- 
lity, self-denial, patience, forgiveness of 
injuries; and (5.) That it requires du* 
ties — prayer, praise, senousneas, benevo- 
lence — ^whicli the men of the world de- 
spise. All these things the world esteem 
degrading and mean; and hence they 
endeavour to subject those who practise 
them to ‘disgrace. — ^The Ainds of disgrace 
to which Christians have been subjected 
are too numerous to be mentioned here. 
In former times they were subjected to 
ihe loss of property, of reputation, and 
to all^e shame of public punishment, 
and to the terrors of the dungeon, the 
stake, or the rack. One mam design 
>f persecution was, to select a kind of 
punishment so disgraceful as to deter 
others from professing religion. Disgrace 
even yet may attend it. It may subject 
one to fee ridicule of friends — of oven a 
father, mother, or brother. Christians 
hear their opinions abused ; their names 
vilified; their Bible travestied ; the name 
of their God profaned, and of their Re- 
deemer blasphemed. Their feelings are 
•fieri wantonly and rudely torn by fee 
‘utting sarcasm, or the bitter sneer. 
Books and songs revile them; their pe- 
juliarities are made the occasion of inde- 
cent merriment on the stage and in , 
lovels; and in this way they are still 
subjected to shame for the name of Jesus. 
Every one who becomes a Christian 
should remember that this is a part of his 
‘ihentance, and should not esteem if dis- 
onourable to be treated as his master 
was before him. John xv. 18—20, Matt. 
25. t For his name. For attachment 
him 

42. An f daily, &c. Comp^ 2 Tim. iV. 2. 
fetes, Acts ii. 46* 

CHAPTER VI 

1. In those days, &c. The first part of 
feis chapter contains an account of fee 
a|»|)omtment of dmcons. It may te asked, 
omtiaps, why fee apostles did not aouoint 
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were negflected in “ the daily minis- 
tration. 

these oflieere at the first organization of 
the church? To this question we may- 
reply, that It was belter to defer the ap- 
pointment until an occasion should occur 
when It should appear to be manifestly 
necessary and proper. When the church 
was small, its alms could be distributed 
by the apostles themselves without difli- 
eul ty. But when it was greatly mcreased ; 
when its charities would be multiplied ; 
and when the distribution might give rise 
to contentions, it was necessary that this 
matter should be intrusted to ilie hands 
of la}/7nen, and that the ministry should 
be freed from ail embarrassment, and all 
suspicions of dishonesty and unfairness 
in regard to pecuniary matter. It has 
never been found tp be w'lse that' the 
temporal affairs of the church should be 
intrusted in any considerable degree to 
the clergy, and they should be freed 
from such sources of difficulty and em- 
barrassment IT Was mulUphed. By the 
accession of the three thousand on the 
day of Pentecost, and of those who were 
subsequently added, di. iv. 4 ; v. 14 IT 
murmuring. A compluint — as, if there 
had been partiality in the distribution 
IT 0/ the Grecians. There has been 
much diversity of opinion in regard to 
these persons, whether they were Jems 
that had lived among the Gentiles, and 
who spoke the Greek language, or whe- 
ther thjw were proselytes from the Gen- 
tiles. The former is probably the correct 
opinion. The word here used is not that 
which is usually employed to designate 
the inhabitants of Greece, but it properly 
denotes those who imitate the customs and 
habits of the Greeks, who use the Greek 
language, &c. In the time when the 
gospel was first preached, there were two 
classes of Jews — those who retoaiiied in 
Palestine, who used the Hebrew lan- 
guage, dtc. and who vrere appropriately 
called Hehrewsi; and those who were 
scattered among the Gentiles, who spoke 
the Greek language, and who used m 
tlieir synagogues the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament called the Septuagint. 
These w^ere called HeUemsts, or as it is 
in our translation Grecians. Note, John 
vu. 35. These were doubtless the per- 
sons mentioned here— not those who were 
prose’.ytetl fmm Gentiles, but those who’'| 
were not natives of Judea, who had come 
up to Jerusalem to attend the great fes- 
tiyafe of the Jews. See ch. li. 5. 9 — U. 
£>h«»©nsiohs would be very likely to arise 


2 Then the twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples unto 


between these two classes of persons. 
The Jeivs of Palestine would pride them- 
selves much on the fact that they dwelt 
in the land of the patriarchs, and the land 
of promise; that they used the language 
which their Others spoke, and m which 
the oracles of God were given ; and that 
they were constantly near the temple, 
and regularly engaged in its solemnities. 
On the other hand, the Jews from other 
parts of the world would be suspicious 
jealous, and envious of their brethren 
and would be likely to charge them with 
partiality, or of takmg advantage in their 
intercourse with them. These occasions 
of strife would not be destroyed by their 
conversion to Christianity, and one of 
them is furnished on this occasion. IT Be^ 
cause their widows^ &:c. The property 
which had been contributed, or thrown 
into common stock, was understood to be 
designed for the equal benefit of ail the 
poor, and particularly it tvould seem for 
the poor widows The distribution be- 
fore this, seems to have been made by die 
apostles themselves — or possibly, as Mo- 
sheim conjectures (Comm, de rebus Chris- 
tianorum ante Coustantinum, p. 139. 118), 
the apostles committed the distributimi 
of these funds to the Hebrews, and 'hence 
the Grecians are represented as murmur- 
ing agaiiBt them, and not against the apos- 
tles. .IT In the d^y ministratioji. In the 
daily distnbution which ^was made fot 
their w>^ants Comp. eh. iv. 35. The pro 
perty was contributed doubtless with an 
understanding that it should be ,equaMy 
and justly distributed to all clas^ Of 
Christmns that had need. — It is <^l<^r firoun 
ke EjMes that midbm w^e otjecte of 
special attention in the prindtiye diurch, 
and that the fibt Chrisfians re^rded it 
as a matter of indispen^ble ob%atioa fo 
provide for their wants. 1 Tim. v, 3. 9, lO. 

6. James i. 27. 

2. Then the iwdve. Tkat is, the apostles. 
Matthias had been added to them aflei 
the apostacy of Judas, which had com* 
pleted the original number. IT The mutti- 
lade of the ducipks. It is not necessary 
to suppose that all the disciples were 
convened, which amounted to many thou- 
sands, but that die busm^ was laid be- 
fore a large number; or perhaps the mid- 
iitude here, means thbse ttjerely who 
were more particular y intoreatba in the 
matter, and who had bepn Ohguged lu 
the complaint % It s not reason. The 
original words* used her® properly db- 
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$hem^ and said, It “is not reason 
“iiat we sbonld leave the word oJ 
Ood, and serve tables. 

3 Wherefore, brethren, look * ye 

AEx.I8.i7-26. 

note it is not jdeoMTigi or agreeahle ; but 
ihe meaning evidenfly is, it is not or 
prc^. It would be a departure from 
the ci^ign of their appointment, which 
was to preach the gos^l, and not to at- 
tend to the pecuniary anaire of the church, 
f Learn the word of God. That we should 
n^lect, or abandon the preaching of the 
gospel so much as would be necessary, if 
we 'attended persoimlly to the distnbu- 
ti(Si of the alms of the ditirch. — ^The gos~ 
pd is here eahed the word of God, be- 
cacee it is his message ; it is that which 
to has or \^ch he has com- 

!30atoed to be proclaimed to men. ^ Seroe 
foJfos. This expression properly denotes 
to take care of, or to provide for the table, 
<Mr for the daily wants of tbe family. It is 
an expare^ion that properly applies to a 
steward, or a servant The word ioMes 
is however sometimes used with refer- 
ence to monew as being the place where 
money was kept for the purpose of ex- 
change, &sc. Matt xii. 12; xxv. 27. Here 
the expression meai^, therefore, to at- 
tend to the pecuniary transactions of the 
itofch, tod to make the proper distnbu- 

Z. Xmk^cad. Select or choose. As 
dtis was a toafter pertaining to their own 
pemfony aifturs, it was proper that they 
to permitted to dioose such men 
m dhey conM in. By this means 

apes^ies wouM be free from all 
It could not be pretended 
were partial, nor could it 
ever be charged on them that they wish- 
ed to embeaSe a part of the funds by 
managing them themselves, or by intrust- 
ing &em to men of their own selection. — 
It follows from this also that the right of 
selecting deacons resides in the church, 
tod does not pertain to the ministry. 
Ato it is evM.®iray proper that men who 
are to to with the alms of the 

ciluwfo itoQM to selected by the church 
iltelfl f you* That is, from among 

&e Orecimls and Hebtews, that there 
may to Jusdce tote, and no fiirther 
Cairo of coxnjdalnt Jikvm men. Seven 

was a sacred number ammig the He- 
brew’s, but there does not appear to have 
ton any mystery in diocK^ this num- 
to It was a ccmvenient number, suffi- 
m^y numerous to secure the feithfol 
jsBWWiiaito® of the duty, and not to nu- 


[A. D. 33 

out among you seven men of ho*’ 
nest report, full of tbe Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, whom we may appoint 
over this business. 

c c.16.2. lTini.3.7,8,10. 

merous as to produce confusion and em- 
barrassment It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the same number is now to be 
chosen as deacons in a church, for the 
precise number is not commanded. IT Of 
honest report Of fair reputation ; regard- 
ed as men of integrity. Greek, testified 
of, or borne witness to, i. e whose charac- 
ters were well known and fair. IT Full 
of the Holy Ghost. This evidently does 
not mean endowed with miraculous gifts, 
or the power of speaking foreign lan- 
guag^es, for such gifts were not neces^ry 
to me discharge of their office, but it 
means men who were eminently under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, or who 
were of distinguished piety. Ihis was 
all that was necessary in the case, and 
this is all that the words fairly imply in 
this place. IT A7id wisdom, rrudence, 
or skill, to make a wise and equable dis 
tribution. The qualifications of deacons 
are still further stated and illustrated m 
1 Tim. lii. 8 — 10. In this place it is seen 
that they must be men of eminent piety 
and fair cliaracter, and that they must 
posses prudence, or wisdom, to manage 
the afiairs connected with their office. 
These qualifications are indispensable to 
a faithful discharge of the duty intrusted 
to the officers^of the church, if Whom we 
rmy appmnt Whom we may constitute, 
or set over this business. The way in 
which this was done was, by prayer and 
the imposition of hands, ver. 6. Though 
they were selected by the church, yet the 
power of ordaining them, or setting them 
apart, was retained by the apostles. Thus 
the rights of both were preserved, the 
right of the church to designate those 
who should serve them In the office of 
deacon, and the right of the apostles to 
organize and establish the church with 
Its appropriate officers; on the one hand, 
a due regard to the liberty and privileges 
of the Christian community, and on me 
other the security of proper respect for 
the office, as being of apostolic appom^ 
itont and authority. IT Over this hunness. 
.That is, over the distribution of the alms 
of the church — not to preach, or to go- 
vern the church, but soiely to take car© 
of the sacred funds of charity, tod distri- 
bute tihem to snpply the wants of the 
iron The office is disfcittgul^ed froth 
mat of pf’CacMng the goapeL To lhal 
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4 But we will " give ourselves 
continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word. 

5 And the saying pleased the 
whole multitude: and they chose 

the apostles were to attend. The deacons 
were expressly set apart to a different 
work and to that work they should be- 
confined. In this account of their ori- 
ginal appointment, there is not the slight- 
est intimation that they were to preachj 
bur the contrary is supposed m the whole 
transaction. Nor is there here the slight- 
est intimation that they were regarded as 
an order of clergy, or as m any way con- 
nected with the clerical office — In the 
ancient synagogues of the Jews there 
were three men to w^hom was intrusted 
the care of the poor. They were called 
by tine Hebrews Parnasin or Pastors. 
(Lightfbot, Horae Heb. et Talm. Matt iv. 
23.) From these officers the apostles took 
the idea probably of appointing deacons 
in the Christian church, and doubtless in- 
tended that their duties should be the 
same. 

4. But we will give ourselves cgrdirm- 
ally. The original expression here used 
denotes intense and persevering applica- 
tion to a thing, or unwearied effort in it. 
See Note, Acts i 14. It means that the 
apostles meant to make this their constant 
and mam object, undistracted by the cares 
of life, and even by attention to the tem- 
poral wants of the church ^ To prayer. 
Whether this means private or puUic 
prayer cannot be certainly determined. 
The passage, however, would rather m- 
cline us to suppose that the latter was 
meant, as it is immediately connected 
with preaching. If so, ffien the phrase 
denotes that thw would give themselves 
to the duties of their office, one part of 
which was public prayer, and another 
preaching. Still it is to be believed diat 
the apostles felt the need of secret prayer, 
and practised it, as preparatory to iheir 
public preachi!^. IT And to the ministry 
of the word. To preaching the gospel; 
or communicating the message of eternal 
life to the world. The word ministry 
(S'taxoi/.a) properly denotes the employ- 
ment of a servant, and is given to the j 
preachers of the gospel because they are 
employed m this service as the servant^ 
of God, and of the church. — ^We have 
here a view of what the apostles thought 
to be the proper work of the ministry, 
Th^y were set apart to this work. It was 
their main, their only employment. To 


Stephen, a man full * of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost, and Philip,* 
and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and 
Timon, and Parmenas, and ^ Nico- 
las a proselyte of Antioch : 

h e.llS4. c c.8.6,26; 21,8. d BeS.6,i5. 

to this their lives were to be devoted, 
and both by ffieir example and their 
WTitings they have shown that it was" on 
this principle they acted. Comp. 1 Tim. 
iv. 15, 16. 2 Tim. iv. 2. It follows also 
that if their time and talents were to be 
wholly devoted to this work, it was rea- 
sonable that they should receive compe- 
tent support from the churches, and this 
reasonable claim is often urged by the 
apostle. See 1 Cor. ix. 7 — 14. Gal- 

VI 6, 

5. And the saying The word — the 
counsel, or command. IT And they chose 
Stephen, &c. A man who soon showed 
(ch. vii ) that he was every way qualified 
for his office, and fitted to defend also 
the cause of the Lord Jesus. This man 
had the distmguished honour of being the 
first Christian martyr, ch. vii. f And 
Nicolxis. From this man some of the Fa- 
ther '(Ire. lib. i.27. Epipha. 1. Haeres. 5.) 
say, that the sect of the Nicolaiianest 
mentioned with so much disapprobation 
(Rev. li 6. 15), took their rise. But the 
evidence of this is not clear. V A prose^ 
li/te A proselyte is one who is converted 
from one religion to another. See Note, 
Matt, xxiii 15. The word does not paean 
here that he was a convert to Christianity 
— which was true — but that he had been 
converted at Antioch from jmganism to 
the Jewish religion. As this is the only 
proselyte mentioned among the seven 
deacons, it is evident that the others were 
native-born Jews, though a l»rt of them 
might have been bom out oi Palestine, 
and have been of the detiommation of 
Grecians^ or Hellenists^ IT Of Antkx^. 
Tins city, often mentioned in the New 
Testament (Acts xi. 19, 20. 26 ,* xv. 22. 35. 
Gal ii. 11, <lfec.), was situated m Syria on 
the river Orontes, and was formerly called 
RiUaih. It is not mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but is frequently mentioned 
in the Apocrypha. It was built by Seleu- 
cus Nicanor, A- C. 301, and was named 
Antioch, in honour of his fether Anlio- 
chus. It became the seat of empire of 
the Syrian kings of the Macedonian race, 
and afterwards of the Roman goyemora 
of the eastern provinces. In mis place 
the disciples of Christ were first called 
Christians. Acts xi. 26. Josephus says it 
was tho ^bird eity in size of the Roman 
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6 Whom they set before the multiplied ia Jerusalem greatly; 

apostles : and when « they had and a great company of the priests 
prayed, they ^ laid their hands on ^ were obedient to the faith, 
them. S And Stephen, fail of faith and 

7 And ® the word of God increas- power, did great wonders and mira- 
ed ; and the number of the disciples cles among the people. 

a C.1J14. b C.9 IT; IS 3- lTttDu4.14, 5J2. 2Tiia.l.6 c Is.55.Il. c.12.24; 19.20. d Ps.l32 9,16. Jao.l2.42. 


provinces, being indfeiiop only to Seleucia 
and Alexandna. It was long, indeed, the 
mMt ^werfhl city of the East. The city 
was aiiomt square, had many gates, was 
wiomed with fine fountains, and possess- 
ed ^at fertility of soil and commercial 
opinence. It was subject to earthquakes, 
and was often almost destroyed by them. 
In Au D. §88 above axty thousand per- 
8CWS i^rished in it in this manner. In 
A. I>, 970 an army of one hundred thou- 
sand Saracens beaeged it, and took it 
In 1^8 it was taken possession of by the 
Saltan of E^pt, who demolished it, and 
placed it under the dominion of the Turk. 
It is now called Aniaha, and till the year 
1823 it occupied a remote comer oi the 
ancient enclosure of its walls, its splen- 
did buildings being reduced to hovels, 
and its population living in Turkish de- 
basement ft contains now about ten 
thousand inhabitants. {Robinson's Calmet.) 
This dty should be distinguished from 
Antioch in PMdia, also mentioned hi the 
^ew Tertament xni. 14. 

6. And wkm hod prayed. Invok- 
HSf In ih&rtnanner the Messing of God on 
to atfeE^ them in the discharge of 
the duti^ of thehr office, f They laid 
tkdr handsj &e. Among the Jews it was 
to lay hands <m the head of a 
perMm who was set ai^t to any particu- 
w Ofiffiee. Hum. xxvii. 18. Comp. Acts 
vSi. 19.' This was dime, not 'to impart 
aity power or ability, but to designate 
thaf they received their authority, or 
otaamiasion, fiom those who thus laid 
their hamfe on them, as the act of laying 
hands on toe sick by the Saviour was an 
hct aign%inp‘ that the power of healing 
Matt. ix. 18. Comp. Mark 
xvi. 18... Ill tois case the laying on of the 
faaiiMfe conveyed df itself no healing 
jtower, but was a sim or token that the 
power came from me Lord Jesus. Orto- 
imtion fras been unitormly pertormed in 
this way. See 1 Tm. v. M. Though toe 
seven deacons ted been chosen by the 
toe church to thfe work, yet they derived 
toek immediate commission and autho- 
rity ftmn toe apostles. 

1 4std tbe word of God increased. 
rMt toe gospel was more and more 


successful, or became more mighty, and 
extensive in its influence. An instance 
of this success is immediately added. 
IT And a great company of the priests. A 
great miulitude This is recorded justly 
as a remarkable instance of the power of 
the gospel. How great this company was 
IS not mentioned But the number of the 
priests in Jerusalem wa^ very great; and 
their conversion was a striking proof of the 
power of truth It is probable that they 
had been opposed to the gospel with quite 
as much hostility as any other class of the 
Jews. And it is now mentioned, as vror- 
thy of special record, that the gospel was 
sufficiently mighty to humble even the 
proud, and haughty, and selfish, and en- 
vious priest to the foot of the cross One 
design of the gospel, is to evince the power 
of truth in subduing all classes of men ; 
and hence in the New Testament w^e 
have the record of its having actually 
subdued evety class to the pbedience of 
faith Some MSS. however here instead 
of crtesfs read Jews. And this reading la 
fbliowed in the Syriac version IT Were 
obedient to the faith. The word/nit/t here 
is evidently put lor the Christian religion. 
Faith is one of the mam requirements of 
the gospel (Mark xvi. 16), and by a figure 
of speech is put for the gospel itself To 
become obedient to the faith, therefore, is 
to obey the requirements of toe gospel, 
particularly that which remiires us to he- 
h&oe. Comp Rom. x 16. By the acces- 
sion of the priests also no small part of the 
reproach would be taken away from the 
gospel, that it made converts only among 
the lower classes of the people. Comp. 
John vn. 48. 

8 And St^hen The remarkable death 
of this first Christian martyr, which soon 
occurred, gave occasion to the sacred 
writer to give a detailed account of his 
character, and of the causes which l ed to 
his death. Hitherto the opposition of toe 
Jews had been confined to threats and 
imprisonment ; but it was now to burst 
forth with furious rage and madness, that 
could be satisfied only with blood. This 
■was the first in a series of pe^ecution* 
against Christiana that filled the church 
vdto blood, and that closed the lives M 
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9 Then there aro.5e certain of the 
synagogue, which is called The sy^ 
nagogue of the Libertines, and Cy- 

Itiousands, perhaps millions in the great 
work of establishing the gospel on the 
earth IT Full of faim. Full of confdence 
in God; or trusting entirely to his pro- 
mises. See Note, Mark xvi. 16. IT ATid 
power. The power which was evinced 
in working miracles. IT Wonders. This 
IS one of the words commonly used in the 
New Testament to denote miracles. 

9. 2%en there arose. That is, they stood 
up against him; or they opposed him. 
% Of the synagogue. See Note, Matt. iv. 
23. The Jews were scattered m all parts 
of the world. In every place they would 
have synagogues. But it is also probable 
that there would be enough foreign Jews 
residing at Jerusalem from each of those 
places to maintain the worship of the 
synagogue ; and at the great feasts those 
synagogues adapted to Jewish people of 
different nations, would be attended by 
those who came up to attend the great 
feasts. It is certain that there was a large 
niHnber of synagogues at Jerusalem. The 
common estimate is, that there were jfbiir 
hundred and eighty in the city. {Lighu 
footj Vitringa) IT Of the JLibertines. 
There has been very great difference of 
opinion about the meaning of this word. 
The chief opinions may be reduced to 
three. 1. The word is Latin, and means 
properly afreedman, a man who had been 
a slave and was set at liberty. And many 
Jtiave supposed that these persons were 
manumitted slaves, of Roman origin, but 
which had become proselyted to the Jew- 
ish religion, and who had a synagogue in 
Jerusalem, This opinion is not ve^ pro- 
bable ; though it IS certain, from TacUits 
(Anna!, lib. ii. c. 85), that there were 
many persons of this desctiption at Rome. 
He says that four thousand Jewish prose- 
lytes of Roman slaves made free were 
sent at one time to Sardmia. 2. A sewnd 
opinion is, that these persons were Jews 
by birth, and bad been taken captives by 
the Romans, and then set at liberty, and 
thus called freedmen^ or hhertines. That 
there were many Jews of this description 
there can be no doubt. Pompey the Grreat, 
when he subjugated Judea, sent large 
numbers of the Jews to Rome. (PAi7o, in 
Legal, ad Caium.) These Jews were set 
at liberty at Rome, and assigned a place 
beyond the Tiber for a residence. See 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans. 
These persons are by Philo called liber’ 
hms>t or freedmm. {Kuinoet^ in loco.) 


renians, and Alexandrians, and of 
them of Cilicia and of Asia, disput 
ing with Stephen. 

Many Jews were also conveyed as cap- 
tives by Ptolemy I to Egypt, and obtained 
a residence in that counfry and the vici- 
nity. But 3 Another, and more probable 
opmion is, that they took their name from 
some place which they occupied This 
opinion is more probable from the fact 
that all the other persons mentioned here 
are named from the countnes which they 
occupied. Suidas says that this is the 
name of a place. And in one of the Fa- 
thers this passage occurs : “Victor, bishop 
of the Catholic church at Libertina, says, 
unity is there,” &c. From this passage it 
is plain that there was a place called Li- 
berhna. That place was in Africa, not 
far from ancient Carthage. See Bishop 
Pearce’s Comment, on this place. IT Cy- 
renians. Jews who dwelt at Cyrene in 
Africa. See Note, Matt xxvii. 32. IT Aleay 
andrians. Inhabitants of Alexandria in 
Egypt It was founded ly Alexander the 
Great B. C. 332, and was peopled by colo- 
nies of Greeks and Jews. This city was 
much celebrated, and contained not less 
than three hundred thousand free citi- 
zens, and as many slaves. The city was 
the residence of many Jews. Josephus 
says that Alexander himself assigned to 
them a particular quarter of the city, and 
allowed them equal privileges with the 
Greeks. (Antiq. xiv. 7. 2. Against Apion, 
11 4.) Philo affirms that of five" parts of 
the city, the Jews inhabited two. Ac- 
cording m his statement, there dwelt in 
his time at Alexandria and the other 
Egyptian cities, not less than im ktmdred 
thousand Jews Amron, the general of 
Omar, when he took the city, said that it 
contained forty thousand tributary Jews. 
At this place the fomous version of the 
Old Testament called the BqawmTdt or 
the Alexandrian version, was made. See 
Robinson’s Calmet t CiMda. This was 
a province of Asia Minor, on the sea- 
coast at the north of Cyprus. The capi- 
tal of this province was Tarsus, the native 
place of Paul. ch. ix. 11. And as Raul 
was of this place, and belonged doubtless 
to this syn^ogue, it is probable that he 
was one who was engaged m this dilute 
with Stephen. Comp. ch. vii 58. if Of 
Asia. See Note, ch. li. 9. IT JDisputing 
with Stephen. Doubtless w the question ' 
whether Jesus was the Messiah. This 
word does not denote tmgry dmvling^ 
but is commonly used to denote mir and 
impartial inquiry; and it is probable that 
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10 And tliey were not able “ 
r^lst the wisdom and the spirit b 
which he spake. 

11 Then they suborned * men, 
which said, We have heard hiir 
speak blasphemons words agains 
Moses, and against God. 

12 And tihtey stirred up the peo 

a Lu£U5. i IKi.21.10,13. 

he discussion began in this way; an^ 
sFhen they were overcome by arguraem 
hey resorted, as disputants are apt to do 
o angw criminations and violence. 

10. To resist. That is, they were no 
d>ie to ansmr his arguments, t The, tots 
irn^ This properly refers to his know 
ledge of the 3enptures ; his skill in whal 
^ Jmm esteemed to be wisdom — ac 
(|uaintence with their sacred ymtings, 
oiinioos, &c, % And ike spirit This 

has b^n commonly understood of thr 
Holy Spirit, by which he was aided 
but it rather means the energy, power, o 
ardour of Stephen. He emnced a spin 
oi 2 »al and smcerity which they coul 
Eko* withstand ; whicn served, more that 
mere argument could have done, to con 
vince them that he w'as right — ^The ev' 
deuce of sincerity, honesty, and zeal m 
public speaker wiU often go farther tc 
wmkim the great mass of mankind, than 
Use mmt able argument if delivered m a 
ceid and mdifiereBt u^amer. 

H. TkMihseysidwrn^imn. To suhorn 
m i*w UBefflflas to procure a person to take 
a Ste oath as constitutes peijuiy. 

( Wteer.l It has substantially this sense 
hejse^ It means that th^ induced them 
m d^lare that which was felse, or to 
a ids© accusation a^nst him 
Tfee was dmo not by declaring a palpa- 
ble and open Msehood, but by perverting 
h» doctrmes, and fay stating their own 
mferences as what be had actually mam- 
taiaed — ^the common way in which men 
doctrines fhim which they difier. 
rae %riac reads tiiis place, “ Then they 
«nt certain men, and instructed them 
that iiey shcmM say,*' dto. This was re- 
peating an artitioe which they practised 
so succefi^Hy m relation to the Lord Je- 
mis Christ Sm Matt xxvi- 60, 61. IT We 
kam heard, dse. Wkm tiiey alle^d that 
they had heard ttiH la imt said. Pro- 
tmWy, however, in Mtoe of Ms discourses 
with the people, whmi he wrought mira- 
cles and wonders among them. ver. 8 
y B^sphemom vmdsu Note, Matt 
bn 3. 'Moses was regarded wth pro^und 
fcymence. His laws they regaided as 
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pie, and the elders, and the scribe*, 
and came upon him, and caught 
him, and brought /dm to the coun- 
cil, 

13 And set up false witnesses, 
which said, This man ceasetli not 
to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place, and the law ; 

unchangeable. Any intimation, therefore, 
that there w’as a greater lawgiver than 
he, or that his institutions were more 
shadows and types, and v ere no longer 
binding, would be regarded as blasphemy, 
even though it should be spoken with 
the h’ghest respect for Moses. That the 
Mosaic institutions were to be changed, 
and give place to another and better dis- 
pensation, ail theChnstian teachers would 
affirm ; but this was not said with a de- 
sign to blaspheme or revile Moses. Jn the 
view of (he Jews, to say that, was to speak 
blasphemy ; and hence, instead of report- 
ing what he actually did say, they accus- 
ed him of saying what they regarded as 
blasphemy —If reports are made of what 
men say, their very woids should be re- 
ported ; and we should not report our in- 
ferences or impressions as what they actu- 
ally said. ^ And against God. God was 
justly regarded by the Jews as the Giver 
of their law, and the Author of their in 
stitutions. But the Jews, either wilfully 
or involuntarily, not knowing tliat they 
were a shadow of good things to come, 
and were therefore to pass away, regard- 
ed all intimations of such a change as 
blasphemy against God God had a nght 
to change or abolish those ceremonial ob 
servances ,* and it W’’as noi blasphemy in 
Stephen to declare it. 

12 Andthey stirred up ihe people. They 
excited the people, or alarmed their fears, 

IS had been done before when they 
ought to put the Lord Jesus to death, 
ilatt. xxvii. 20. IF J'/ie elders. The mem- 
bers of the sanhedrim, or great council. 

T Senhes. Note, Matt ii. 4. f To the 
owned. To the sanhedrim, or the great 
ouncil of the nation, which claimed ju- 
isdiction in the matters of religion. See 
‘^ote. Matt ii. 4. 

13. And set up false witnesses. It has 
leen made a question why these persons 
tre called/al.*fe witnesses, since it is suii- 
3©sed by many that they reported merely 
he words of Stephen. It may he replied 
hat if they did report merely his words, 
f Stephen had actually said what they 
iffirmed yet they perverted his meaning. 
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14 For ® we have heard him say, 15 And all that sat in the conn- 
That this Jesus of Nazareth shall cil, looking steadfastly on him, saw 
* destroy this place, and shall change his ® face as it had been the face of 
the ‘ customs which Moses deliver- an angel. 

ed us. ae^.S. &Dan.9.20, Jor, nfa. c Ex.34.30,35. 


I'hey accused him of hlasphemy^ that is, 
of calumnious and reproachful words 
against Moses, and agamst God. That 
Stephen had spoken in such a manner, 
or had designed to reproach Moses, there 
is no evidence. What was said in the 
mildest manner, and in the way of cool 
argument, might easily be perverted so 
as m their view to amount to blasphemy. 
But there is no evidence whatever that 
Stephen had ever used these words on 
any occasion. And it is altogether im- 
probable that he ever did, for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1.) Jesus himself never af 
firmed that he would destroy that place. 
He uniformly taught that it would be 
done by the Gentile<i, Matt xxiv. It is 
altogether improbable, therefore, that 
Stephen should declare any such thing. 
(3.) It is equally improbable that he 
taught that Jesus would abolish the pe- 
culiar customs and rites of the Jews. It 
was long, and after much discussion, be- 
fore the apostles themselves were con- 
vinced of It; and when those customs 
were changed, it was done gradually. 
See Acts x. 14, &c. xi. 2, &c. xv. 20 ; xxi. 
20, (fee. The probability therefore is, that 
the whole testimony was falser and was 
artfully invented to produce the utmost 
exasperation among the people, and yet 
was at the same time so plausible as to 
be easily believed. For on this point the 
Jews were particularly sensitive ; and it 
is clear that they had some expectations 
that the Messiah woidd produce some 
such changes. Corap. Matt xXvi. 61 'with 
Dan. ix. 26, 27. The same charge was 
afterwards brought against Paul, which 
he promptly denied. See Acts '!xxv. 8. 
IT This holy ptmcc- The temple. V The 
law- The law of Moses. « 

14. SkaU change. Shall abolish them j 
or shall introduce others in their place. 
If 7he customs The ceremonial rites and 
observances of sacriiices, festivals, &c. 
appointed by Moses. 

15. Looking steadfastly on him. Fixing 
the eyes intently on him. Probably they 
were attracted by the unusual appearance 
©f the man, his meekness, and calm and 
collected fearlessness, and the proofo of 
conscious innocence and sincerity. IT The 
face of an angel. This expression is one 
evidently denoting that ne manifested 


evidence of sincerity, graviti , 
confidence in God. It is us^ in the Old 
Testament to denote peculiar wisdom. 
2 Sam. XIV. 17 ; xix. 27. In Gen. xxxiii. 
10, it is used to denote peculiar m^esy 
and glory, as if it were the face of God, 
When Moses came down from mount 
Smai from communing with God, it is 
said that the skin of his face shone, so 
that the children of Israel were afraid to 
come nigh to him. Ex. xxxiv. 29, 30, 
2 Cor. ill. 7. 13. Comp. Rev. i. 16. Matt- 
xvii. 2. The expression is used to denoto 
the impression which will be produced, 
on the countenance by communion with. 
God ; the calm serenity and composure 
which will follow a confident committing 
of all into his hands. It is not meant that 
there was any thing miraculous in the 
of Stephen, hut is an expression denoting 
his calmness, and digmty, and conMenco 
in God; all of which were so marked on 
his countenance, that it impressed theip. 
with clear proofs of his innocence and 
piety. The expresaon is very common 
in the Jewish writings. It is common for 
deep feeling, sincerity, and confidence in 
God, to impre® themselves on the coun- 
tenance. Any deep emotion will do this; 
and it is to be expected that religious 
feeling, the most tender and solemn of 
all feeling, will diffuse senou«ness, se- 
renity, cammess, and peace, not aifect- 
ed sanctimoniousness, over the counte- 
nance. - 

In this chapter we have another speci- 
men of the manner in which the church 
of the liord Jesus was r^ix©d yn intu- 
it was from the bej^hning amid scenes 
of persecution; and encountering opposi- 
tion adapted to try Jhe nature and jpwer 
of rel^on. If Ch^|ianify was an impos- 
ture, if had enemies acute and malignant 
enough to detect the imposition. The 
learned, the cunning, and the mighty 
rose up in opposition, and by all the arts 
of sophistry, ml the force of authority, and 
all the fearfulness of power, attempted to 
destroy it in the commencement. Yet it 
lived I and it gained new accessions of 
strength from every new form of opposi- 
tion; and only evinced its genuineness 
more and more by showing that it was 
superior to the at^ and malic© (€ earth 
and of hell. 
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CHAPTER Vn. and fathers, hearken ; The God of 

npHENsaid the high-priest, Are glory appeared unto onr father Abra- 
^ these things so t ham when he was in Mesopotamia, 

2 And he said. Men, ' brethren before he dwelt in Charran, 


CHAPTER VH. 

This chapter oontains the defence of 
Stejiien before the sanhedrim, dr great 
coimci! of the Jews. There has ibeen 
great diversity of opinion about the o^ect 
which Stephen had in view m this de- 
fence, and about the reason why he intro- 
duced at such length the history of the 
Jewish people. But a few remarks may 
perhaps allow his desigij- He vm accns^ 

Maspkmw in speaking against the in- 
Melons of Moses and me tenwle^ that is, 
mainst emry iMng held msrea amtmg Ike 
Mms. To meet mis cha^e, he nves a 
totement, at length, of his belief in the 
Mosaic religion, in the great points of 
th» histoiy, and in the fact that God had 
interposed in a remarkable manner in de- 
fending them frmn dangers- By this his- 
tofioai statement he avows his full belief 
in ^ divine origm of the Jewish reli- 
gion, and thus wdixecdy repels the charge 
of blasf^emy. It is further to be remem- 
bered, that this was the best way of se- 
omuiag the irneuttm of the council. Had 
he entered on an abstract defence, he 
eacpect to be stopped by their 
cayiJB or their clanafur. But the history 
irf feehr own wtion vm a favourite topic 
awmg the Jews. They were alvm^ 
to lisfm tb an account of their 
ane^lowj and secure their attention, 
noinng was ne€es^i:re than to refer 
fethdbriEu^irnis Eves aim Comp. 
1%. tewiii cv. icvi. cxxxv. EzeL xx. In 
liiB way S£e0ien secured the® attention, 
and practimly replied the charge of 
speaJBi^ reproachfuMy of Moses and the 
temple. He showed them that he had as 
fern a belief as they m the great historical 
fecfis of feeir nation. It is to be remem- 
t^red, also, feat this speech was broken 
off In the midst (ver 55, 54^, ai^ it is 
feeretre di^cult hi tell what fee design 
of was. ft seems clem:, however, 

feat he intm^ed to convict them of gudt, 
fcj showh^ fern; Mey susfeined the same 
cwneteras fefr fethexs had manifested 
(ver. hi, and feere is some prdbabi- 
that he int«ided to feow that fee ac- 
c^jtable woiifeip of Grod was not to be , 
to any place particularly, feom I 
fee feet feat the wmfeipof AlMaham, andl 
fim patriarchs, and Mbs^ was acceptable 
fefere the temple was reared (ver. 4 dec.), 
and fefttt the declaration in ver. 48, feat 


God dwells not m temples made with 
hands. All that can be said here is, that 
Stephen (1.) showed his full belief in the 
divme appointment of Moses, and the 
historical facts of their religion} (2 ) That 
he laid the foundation of an argument to 
show that those things were not perpetu- 
ally binding, and that acceptable worship 
might be offered m other places and in 
another manner than at the temple. 

It has been asked in what way Luke 
became acquainted with this speech so as 
to repeat it. The Scripture has not in- 
formed us. But we may remark, (1.) That 
Stephen was fee first martyr. His death, 
and the incidents connected wife it, could 
not but be a matter of interest to the first 
Christians; and fee substance of his de- 
fence, at least, would be familiar to them. 
There is no improbability in supposing 
feat imperfect copies might be preserved 
by writing, and circulated among them. 
(2.) Luke was the companion of Paul. 
(See Introduction to the (jospel by Luke.) 
Paul was present when this defence was 
deKvered, and was a man who would be 
likely to remember what was said on such 
an occasion. From him Luke might have 
derived fee account of this defence. In 
regard to this' discourse, it may be further 
remarked, that it is not necessary to sup 
pose feat Stephen was inspired. Even if 
there should be found inaccuracies, as 
some critics have pretended, in tho ad- 
dress, it would not militate against its 
genuineness. It is the defence of a man 
on tnal under a serious charge; not a 
man of whom there is evidence that he 
was inspired, but a pious, devoted, hea- 
venly-mmded man Ail that the sacred 
narrative is responsible for is the correct- 
ness of the report. Luke alleges only that 
mch a speech was in fact delivered, with- 
•ut affirming feat every particular in it is 
3orrect. ^ 

1. Then sem the Mgh-pnesL See Note, 
Matt ii 4. /In this case the high-pnest 
^eems to, have presided in the cauncil. 
"'Are il^e things so ? To wit, fee charge 

leged against him of blasphemy against 
Moses and the temple, ch. vi 15,14. 

2. Mehf brethren, and fathers. These 
were the usual titles by which fee san 
hednm was addressed. In all this Sle* 
pben was perfectly respectful, and shew 
ed feat be was disposed to render due 
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3 And said unto him, Get thee kindred, and come into the land 
out of thy country, and from thy which I shall shew thee. 


honour to the institutions of the nation. 

The God of glory Tins is a Hebrew 
form of expression denoting ihe glorious 
God, It properly denotes his majesty, ot; 
splmidour, or magnificence ; and tiie word 
glory IS often applied to the splendid ap- 
pearances in which God has manifested 
himself to men Deut v. 24. Ex. xxxiii. 
18; XVI. 7. 10. Lev. ix 23. Num. xiv. 10. 
Perhaps Stephen meant to affirm that God 
appeared to Abraham in some such glo- 
rious or 'splendid manifestation, by which 
he would know that he was addressed 
by God Stephen, moreover, evidently 
uses the word glory to repel the charge 
of blasphemy against God, and to show 
that he regarded him as wouhy of honour 
and praise. IF Appeared, &c. In what 
manner he appeared is not said In Gen. 
xn. 1, it is simply recorded that God had 
said unto Abraham, &c ^ To our father. 
The Jews valued themselves much on 
being the children of Abraham Note, 
Mall, ill 9. This expression was there- 
fore well calculated to conciliate their 
minds. IT When he was tn Mesopotamia. 
In Gen. xi. 31, it is said that Abraham 
dwelt in Ur of ike Chaldees. The word 
Mesopotamia properly denotes the region 
between the two rivers, the Euphrates 
and the Tigris Note, Acts ii. 9. The 
name L Greek, and tlie region had also 
other names before the Greek name was 
given to it In Gen xi. 31 ; xv 7, it is 
--ailed Ur of the Chaldees. Mesopotamia 
Chaldea might not exactly coincide, 
I'j," it IS evident that Stephen meant to 
sr. that Hr was m the country afterwards 
called Mesopotamia. Its precise situation 
IS unknown. A Persian fortress of this 
name is mentioned by Ammianus (xxv. 8), 
between Nesibis and the Tigris. IT Be- 
fore he deodt in Ckarraru From Gen. xi.'i 
31, it would seem thatTerah took his son 
Abraham of his own accord, and removed 
to Haran. But from Gen. xii. 1 ; xv. 7, it 
appears that God had commanded Afia- 
ham to remove, and he so ordered it in 
liis providence that Terah was disposed 
to remove his family with an intention of 
irontg into the land of Canaan — Chflrran. 
This IS the Greek form of the Hebrew 
word Haran. Gen xi. 31. This place was 
also m Mesopotamm, m 3G° 52' N lat and 
33‘^ 5' E. Ion. Here Terah died (Gen xu 
32) ; and to this place Jacob retired when 
he fled from his brother Esau. Gen. xxvn. 
43. It IS situated “in a flat and sandy 
plain, and is mhabited by a few wan- 


dering Arabs, who select it for tlie de» 
iicious water which it contains.”^ (Ro&m- 
son's Calmet) 

3. And said unto Mm. How long this 
was said unto him before he went is not 
recorded. Moses simply says that God 
had commanded him to go. Gen. xn. 1. 
IF Thy kindled. Thy relativ'es, or family 
connexions. It seems that Terah went 
With him as far as to Haran; but Abra- 
ham was apprized that he was to leave 
his family, and to go almost alone. IF Into 
the land, fee. The countiy was yet tin- 
knowm. 'i''he place was to be shown him. 
This is presented m the New Testament 
as a strong instance of faith. Heb. xL 8, 9. 
It was an act of simple conjidence in God. 
And to leave his country and home ,* to 
go into a land of strangers, not knowing 
whither he went, reqmred strong confi- 
dence in God. It is a simple illustration 
of what man is always required to do, at 
tlie commands of God Thus the gospel 
requires him to commit all to God ; to 
yield body and soul to liis disposal ; and 
to be ready at his command to fomke 
father and mother, and friends, and 
houses, and lands, for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus. Luke xiv. 33 Matt xix. 
27. 29 The Inals which Abraham 
might have anticipated may be readily 
conceived. He was going, in a rude 
and barbarous age of the world, into a 
land of strangers. He was without arms 
or armies, almost alone. He did not even 
know the nature or situation of the laud, 
or the character of its inhabitants. He 
had no title to it ; no claim to urge ; and 
he went depending on the simple promise 
of God that he would give it to lum- He 
went, therefore, trusting simply to the 
promise of God. And thus his conduct 
illustrated precisely what m are to do in 
all the future— m reference to all our 
coming life, and to the eternity before 
U3 — we are to trust simply to the promise 
of God, and do tliat which he. requires. 
This IS faith. Tn Abraham it was as slra- 
^Je and intelligible an operation of mind 
ever occurs in any instance. Nor is faith 
in the Scripture regarded as more myste- 
rious than any other mental operation. 
Had Abraham seen all that was to result 
rora his going into that land, it would 
liave been sufficient reason to induce him 
to do as he did. But God saw it; and 
Abraham was required to act just as if 
he had seen it all, and all the reasons 
why he was Called. On the strength of 
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4 llien « came he oat of the 5 And he g:ave him none inherit- 
knd of the Chaldeans, and dwelt ance in it, no not muth^ as to set 
in Charran: and from thence, when his foot on : yet he promised ^ that 
his father was dead, he removed he would give it to him for a pos- 
him into this land, wherein ye now session, and to bis seed after him, 
4^011. when as yet he had no child. 

2>Gco.iai5. 

God’s promises he was called to act TIns Assuredly it does not mean that all were 
was fauk. It did not require him to act bom precisely at the time when 1 erah 
where there was no reason for his so act- was seventy years of age. Neither does 
mg, but where he did not see the reason, it appear that Abraham was the oldest of 
So in all cases of faith. If man could see the three. The sons of Noah are said to 
all that God sees, he would perceive rea- have been Shem, Ham, and Japhetli 
sons for acting as God requires. But the (Gen. v. 32); yet Japheth, though men 
reasoiwof things are often concealed, and tioned last, was the eldest. (Gen. x 21.) 
man is required to act on the belief that As Abraham afterwards became much 
God sees reasons why he should so act the most distinguished, and as he was the 
To act under the proper impression of latherof the Jew'ish people, of whom Mo- 
that truth which God presents, is fiiiih ; ses was writing, it was natural that he 
as simple and intelligible as any other should be mentioned first If it cannot 
act or operation of the mind. See Note, be prmed that Abraham was the eldest, 
IVfeirk xvL as assuredly it cannot be, then there is no 

Land of the Chaldeans. From Ur of improbability in supposing that his birth 
the Chaldees. Gen. xi. 31. IT When his might have occurred many years after 
fidker was dead. This pa^ge 1^ given Terah was seventy years of age (3 ) Tho 
n®e to no small difficulty in the interpret Jews unanimously affirm that Terah re- 
tation- The difficulty is this: From Gen. lapsed into idolatry before Abraham left 
xL It would seem that Abraham was Haran ; and this they denominate d(ath, 
t>om when Terah was seventy years of j or a moral death. {KuinoeL) It is cer- 
** And Terah lived seventy years, tain, therefore, that, from some cause, 
and begat Abranij Nahor, and Ilaran ” they were accustomed to speak of Terah 
From Gen. xii. 4, it aeems that Abraham as deadt before Abraham left him. Ste- 
was fi®venty-five years of age when he pheii only used language w'hich w^as cus- 
dep^rted from Ilaran to Canaan, 'I’he toraary among the Jews, and would use 
^ of Terah was therefore, but one bun- it, doubtless, correctly, though we may 
dw and forty-five yeara. Yet in Gen. not be able to see precisely how it can 
a. 32, It is said that Terah w’as two hua- be reconciled with the account lu Ge- 
dred pid five jears old when he died ; nesis. 

ffius teaving sixty years of Terah’s life 5. And he gave him none mherilance. 
t^yohd the time w^hen Abraham left Ha- Abraham led a wandering life And this 
mxL Various modes have been proposed passage means, that he did not himself 
of meeting this difficulty. (1 ) Errors in receive a permanent possession or resi- 
nmdiers are more likely to occur than any dence in that land. The only land v\ hich 
other. In the Samartian copy of the Pen be owned was the Held w’hich ho 
faieuch, it is said that Terah died m Ha chased of the children of Hcth, foi a 
ran at the age of one liundred and five burial place. Gen xxiii. As this was ob- 
years; which would suppose that his tamed by and not by the direct 

death occurred forty years before Abra- gift of God, and os it was not designed 
ham lefi Haran. But the Hebrew, Latin ffir a residence, it is said that God gave 
Vulgate, Septuagint, Synac, and Arabic him no inheritance. It is mentioned as a 
remf it twp hundred and five years (2.) It strong instance of his faith, that he should 
is not afiimieci ih&t Abraham was bom remain there without a permanent resi- 
|»t at the time when Terah was seventy dence himself, with only the prospect 
years of age. AH that the passage in Gen. that his children, at some distant period, 
n. 26 proves, according to the usual mean- would inherit it. IT Not s<S much as io set 
mg of similar expressions, is, that Terah Ms foot on. This is a proverbial expres- 
was seventy years old Btfore he had $ion, denoting m an emphatic manner 
any soris, and that the three were bom that he had no land. Deut. ii.6. IT Would 
subsequently to that But which was give it io him. Gen.xnllS Abraham did 
or how long intervals interven- not himself possess all that land ; and the 
ed between their birth, does not appear, ^promise is evidently equivalent to saying 
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6 And Go^ spake on this wise, 
That “ his seed should sojourn 
in a strange land ; and that they 

a Gen.l5 13,16. 

that It should be conferred on the family 
of Abraham* or the family of which he 
was the father, without affirming that he 
should himself personally possess it. It is 
true, however, that Abraham himself af 
terwards dwelt many years m that land 
as hi.s home. Gen. xiii. &€*. f For a pos- 
session. To be held as his owm property. 
IT When as yet he had no chdd. When 
there was no human probability that he 
would, have any posterity. Comp, Gen. 
XV. 2, 3; xvm. 11, 12. This is mentioned 
as a strong instance of his faith; “who 
against hope believed in hope.” Rom. 
iv 18 

6. And God spake on this wise In this 
manner. Gen. xv. 13, 14 IT His seed. 
Ills posterity ; his descendants % Should 
sojourn This means that they should 
have a temporary residence there. Tlie 
word IS used m opposition to a fixed, per- 
manent home,,and is applied to travellers, 
or foreigners. IT in o strange land. In 
the Heb^rew (Gen. xv. 13), “Shall be a 
stranger m a land that is not theirs.” The 
land of Canaan and the land of Egypt 
were to them strange land.s, though the 
obvious reference here is to the latter. 
T Should bring them into bondage. Or, 
should make them slaves. Ex. i. 11. 
If And entreat them eml Should oppress 
or affiici them. IT Four hundred years. 
This is the precise time vvnich is men- 
tioned by Moses. Gen xv. 13 Great per- 
plexity has been experienced in explain- 
ing this passage, or reconciling it with 
other statements. In Ex. xii. 40, it is said 
that their oojouming in Egypt was four 
hundred and thirty years. Josephus 
(Antiq, b. iu ch. ix. $ 1) also save that the , 
time ra which they were la Egypt was 
four hundred years ; though in another 
place (Antiq. n. il ch. xv. $ 2) he says 
that they left Egypt four hundred and 
thirty years after their forefather Abra- 
ham came to Canaan, but two hundred 
and fifteen years after Jacob removed to 
Egypt. Paql also (Gal, iii- 17) says that it 
was four hundred and thirty years from 
the time when the promise was given to 
Abraham to the time when the law was 
given on raoijnt Smai The Samaritan 
Pentateifch says also (Ex. xii. 40) that the 
“dwelling of the sons of Israel, and of 
thei r fathers, which they dwelt in ike land 
af Canaan, and in the land of Egypt, was 
four hundred and thirty years. ’ The same 


should bring them into bondage, 
and entreat them evil four * hundred 
years. 

b Ex 12.40,41. 

is the version of the Septuagint A part 
of this perplexity is removed by the fact 
that Stephen and Moses use, m accord- 
ance with a very common custom, round 
numbers m speaking of it, and thus speak 
of four hundred years* when the literal 
time was four hundred and thirty. The 
other perplexities are not so easily re- 
moved. From the account which Moses 
has given of the hves of certain persons, 
it w^ould seem clear that the time which 
they spent in Egypt was not four hundred 
years. From Gen. xlvi. 8. 11, it appears 
that Kohath was bom when Jacob went 
into Egypt. He lived one hundred and 
thirty-three years. Ex vi 18. Amram, 
has son, and the father of Moses, lived 
one hundred and thirty-seven years. Ex. 
VI. 20. Moses was eighty years old when 
he was sent to Pharaoh. Ex. vii. 7. The 
whole time thus mentioned, including the 
time m which the father lived after his 
son was bom, was only three hundred 
and fifty years. Exclusive of that, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the actual time 
of their being in Egypt could not have 
been but about twm hundred years, ac- 
cording to one account of Josephus. The 
question then is, how can these accounts 
be reconciled ^ The only satisfactory way 
is by supposing that the four hundred ana 
thirty years includes the whole time from 
the calling of Abraham to the departure 
from Egypt. And that this was the feet 
IS probable from the following circum- 
stances. (1.) The purpose ofm the nar- 
ratives on this subject is to trace the pe- 
riod '^fore they became finally settled in 
the land of Canaan. During atl this period 
from the calling of Abraham, they were 
in a wandering, unfixed situation. This 
constituted substantially one period, in- 
cluding all their oppressions, hardships, 
and dangers ; and it was natural to have 
reference lo this entire period in any ac- 
count w'hich was given. (2 ) All this pe- 
nod was properly the period of promise, 
not of possession. In this respect the 
wanderings of Abraham and the Oppres- 
sions of Egypt came under the same 
general description (3.) Abraham was 
himself occasionally in Egypt , He was 
unsettled; and since Egypt was pre- 
eminent in all their troubles, it was natu- 
ral lo speak of all their oppressions as 
having occurred in that country. The 
phrase “residence in Egypt,” or “m a 
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7 And the nation to whom they Mraham begat Isaac, and circum- 
shall he in bondage will I judge cised him the eighth day : and Isaac 
said God : and after that shall they ^ begat Jacob ; and Jacob * begat the 
come forth, and serve " me in this twelve patriarchs, 

place. 9 And the patriarchs, moved with 

8 And ® he gave him the cove- ^ envy, sold Joseph into Egypt; but 
nant of circumcision. And so s God was with him, 

«ExAl2. iGtxLVtA-ll. cGea.21.1-4. d Gen 25 26. eGeB29 32,&c. / 66*9.37 28. 

P8. 105.17. srGen.39.2 21. 


itmnge land/* would come to be synony- with pledges and seals, <&rc. The idea of 
moil?, and w’ould denote all their oppres- a strict compact or agreement between God 
«ioiM and trials. They would speak of and man, jas between equal parties, is not 

• t A- 1 7 T+ 


their sufferings as havmg been endured 
in Egypt, because their afflictions there 
were m much more' prominent than be- 
fore. (4.) All this receives countenance 
frcm 1^ version of the X4XX., and from, 
the Samaritan tejt, showing the manner 
in wfflch tne ancient Jews were accus- 
tomwi to imdersland it (5.) It should he 
added, that difficulties of chronology are 
more likely to occur than any others,* 


found in the Bible. It is commonly used, 
as here, to denote a promise on the part 
of God, attended with pledges, and de- 
manding, on the part of man, in order to 
a\’ail himself of its benefits, a stipulated 
course of conduct The ccmenani is there- 
fore another name for denoting two things 
on the part of God : (1 .) A command, which 
man is not at liberty to reject, as he would 
he if SL literal covenant; and (2) A pro- 


mi it should not be deemed strange if mise, which is to be fulfilled only on the 


there are perplexities of this kind found 
in ancient writing which w*e cannot ex- 
plain. It is so m aS ancient records ; and 
all that is usually expected in relation to 
such difficulties is that w*e should be able 
tQ & probable explanation- 

7. And the nation, &c. Referring par- 
l»«kT%totheE|y^ans. IT Will I judge 
wwdywtee m the Bible often means 
to essKWte as well as to pro- 

it; that to punish. See John 
xySu 31; & 17; vui. 50; xii, 47. Acts 
3Cs4y. 6. kCmv v. 13, &c. It has this 


condition of obedience The covenant 
With Abraham w’as simply a promise to 
give him the land, and to make him a 
great nation, &c. It was never proposed 
to Abraham with the supposition that he 
was at liberty to reject it, or to lefuse to 
comply with its conditions. Circumcision 
was appointed as the mark or indication 
that Abraham and those thus designated 
were the persons included in the gracious 
purpose and promise. It served to sepa- 
rate them as a peculiar people ; a people 
whose peculiar chamctcnstic it was that 


toeawag here. God regard^ ffieir op-' thw obeyed and served the God who 


pfcwve itote as d^nmk his indignation, 
ajad he evinced it in me plagues with 
wMeh be virited them, and m uieir over- 
ftnaw In the Red sea. IT SkaU serve me. 
iShatt wonahip me, or be receded as my 
i»©ple. f /n to plcux. That is, in the 


had made the promise to Abraham. The 
phrase “covenant of circumcision” means, 
therefore, the covenant or promise which 
God made to Abraham, of which circum- 
cision was the distinguishing mark or 
sign, f 7%e twelve patriarchs. The word 


ptoe whwfe God made this promise to patriarch properW denotes the father and 
Abraham. words are not found in ruler of a family. But it is commonly 

Applied, by way of eminence, to the pro- 
genitors of the Jewish race, particularly 
to the twelve sons of Jacob. Note. Acts 
ii 29 

9. Moved with envy. That is, dissatis- 
fied with the favour which their father 
Jacob showed Joseph, and envious at the 
dreams which indicated that he was to 
be raised to remarkable honour above 
hia parents and brethren. Gen xxxvh 3- 
11. 'f Sold Joseph into Bgmf. Sold him, 
/, auu eisewaere, that he might be taken to Effvnt Thi» 

mr establish his was done at the suggestion of®a/), who 

“ ‘hat Joseph might not be ptil 
him certain definite promises, attended to death by hia brothren Gen. xxxv i 


. but ri^ar words are found in 
Ex. iii 12 ; and it was a praefioe in mak- 
qmtmom, to quote the sense only, or 
to coffloect two or more promises having 
relarion to the same thii:i^ 

^ And he gam hint. xWt is, God ap- 
pointed or commanded this. ^n. xvii. 9 
—13. T The covenant. The word cove- 
nant denotes properly a compact or agree- 
ment between two or more persons, usu- 
ally attended with seals, or pledges, *icw 
sanctiom. In Gen. xviL 7, and elsewhere, 
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10 And delivered him out of all 
his afflictions, and gave him favour 
and wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt ; and he ® made him 
governor over Egypt and all his 
house. 

11 Now ^ there came a dearth 
over ail the laud of Egypt and Cha* 
naan, and great aiRiction ; and our 
fathers found no sustenance. 

12 But ® when Jacob heard that 
there w ts corn in Egypt, he sent 
out our fathers first. 

13 And at the second time Jo* 

a G3n.41 40. h Gen.4I 54. c Geu.42.1,2. 

28. — It IS possible that S ephen, by this 
fact, might have designed to prepare the 
way for a severe rebuke of the Jews for 
having dealt in a similar manner with 
their Messiah IT Bui God vms with him 
God protected him, and overruled al. 
these w'icked doings, so that he was 
raised to extraordinary honours. 

10. Arid delfvej-ed him, dsc. That is, 
restored him to liberty from his servitude 
and humiliation, and raised him up to 
high honours and offices in -Egypt. T Fa- 
vour and wisdom. The favour was the 
result of his wisdom. His wisdom was 
particularly evinced in interpreting the 
dreams of Pharaoh. Gen xli. ^ And 
made him governor, &c. Gen xli. 40. 

All his houi>e. All the family, or all the 
court and government, of the nation. 

1 1. Now there came a dearth. A famine. 
Gen. xli 54. IT And Ckanaan. Jacob W'as 
living at^ that time in Canaan. IF Found 
no sustenance. No food; no means of 
living 

12. Was com in Egypt. The word 
corn here rather denotes wheat. Note, 
Malt. xii. 1. IT Our fathers. His ten sons; 
all his sons except Joseph and Benjamin. 
Gen. xlii Stephen here r^&rs only to 
the history, without entering into details 
By this general reference he sufficiently 
showed that he believed what Moses had 
spoken, and did not intend to show liim 
disrespect. 

13. Joseph was made knovm. Gen xlv. 
4. f Jmepi's kindred, iScc. His relatives ; 
his family. Gen. xlv 16. 

14. All his kmdred. His father, and 
family. Gen. xlv. 17 — ^28; xlvi. 1 — ^26. 
IT Threescore and fifteen souls. Seventy- 
fiv^ persons. Tfiere has been much per- 
plexity felt m the explanation of this pas- 
sage. In Gen. xlvi. 26. Ex, i. 5. and Deut 
%. 22, it is expressly said that the number 


seph ^ w*aS made known to his bre- 
thren; and Joseph’s kindred was 
made known unto Pharaoh. 

14 Then sent Joseph, and called 
his father Jacob to him, and all *Ms 
kindred, threescore and fifteen souls. 

15 So Jacob went down into 
Egypt, and died, he, and our fa- 
thers, 

18 And were carried f over into 
Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre 
that Abraham bought for a sum of 
money of the sons of Emmor the 
father of Sychem. 

d Gen 45 4,16. e Gen 46 27. De 10.22 / Jo« 24.32. 

which went down to Egypt consisted of 
but seventy persons. The question is, in 
what way these accounts can be recon- 
ciled ? It is evident that Stephen has fol- 
lowed the account which is given by the 
Septuagmt. In Gen. xlvi 27, that version 
reads, “ But the sons of Joseph who were 
with him in Egypt, were nine souls ; all 
the souls of the house of Jacob which 
came with Jacob into Egypt, were seven- 
ty-five souls.” This number is made out 
by adding these nine souls to the sixty- 
six mentioned in ver. 26. The difierenco 
between the Septi agint and Moses is, 
that the former mentions live descendants 
of Joseph who are not recorded 1^ the 
latter. The names of the sons of Ephraim 
and Manasseh are recorded in 1 Chron. 
vii. 14 — 21. Their names were Ash riel, 
Machir, Zelophehad, Peresh, sons of Ma- 
nasseh , and Sliuthelah, son of Ephraim. 
Why the Septuagint inserted these, it may 
not be easy to see. But such was evi- 
dently the fact; and the fact accords ac- 
curately with the historic record, thot^h 
Mqses did not insert their names. Ine 
solution of difficulties in regard to chro- 
nology is always difficult ; and what 
might be entirely apparent to a Jew in 
the time of Stephen, may be wholly m- 
explicahle to us. 

15, 16. And died Gen. xlix. 33. IT He 
and our fathers. The time which the Is- 
raelites remained in Egypt was two hun- 
dred and fifteen yeare; so that all the 
sons of Jacob w’ere deceased before the 
Jews went out to go to the land of Ca- 
naan. IT And were carried mer. Jacob 
himself w’as buried in the field of Ma> 

r lah, by Joseph and his brethren. Gen. 

13. It is expressly said tliat the bonos 
of Joseph were carried by the Israelites 
!' when they went into the land of Canaan, 
and buried in Sheebem. Josh. xxiv. 32. 
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17 But wiiea the time of the 
romise drew nigh, which God 
ad sworn to Abr^am, the people 


Comp. Gen. L 25. No mention is made 
in the Old Testament of their carrying the 
hones of any of the other patriarchs; but 
tihe thing is highly probable in itself If 
the descendants of Joseph carried hs 
bones, it would naturally occur to them 
to take also the bones of each of the pa- 
tnarehs, and give them an honourable 
sepulchre together in the land of promise. 
JcBephus (AnUq. b. ii. cb. viii. $ 2) says 
that **ihe |K)sterity and sons of these men 
(of the brethren of Joseph), after some 
time, carried their bodies and buned 
them In Hebron; but as to the bones of 
JiCwsph, they carried them into the land 
of Canaan afterward, when the Hebrews 
went out of Egypt.” This is the account 
which Josephus ^ives, and it is evidentl} 
in accordance with the common opinion 
of the Jew'ish writers that they were 
buned in Hebron. Yet the tradition is 
not uniform. Some of the Jews affirm 
that they were buned m Sj^chem. (/fu?- 
nod.) As the Scnptures do not any where 
deny that the fathers were buned in Sy- 
chem, it cannot be proved tliat Stephen 
was in error. There is one circumstance 
of strong pmlmbilily to show that he was 
wrrect- At the time this defence wns 
deliyercd, was in the hands 

of the between whom and 

fee ilewB there was a violent hostility. 

0mts© the Jews wnuld not be wifb 
mg to concede feat fee Samaritans 
had fete bonKt of them ancestors; and 
htnce peihaps the opimon had been 
tomtalned that they were buried in 
Hebron, f Jw/o Sychem. This w^as a 
town or village near to ^mana. It was 
called Sichar (Note, John iv 5), Shechem, 
and Syckem It is now called Naplovs, 
or Napdose, and is ten miles from Shiloh, 
and about forty from Jerusalem, towards 
the north. IT That Abraham hmighU The 
word AhfoAjam here has given rise to 
considerable perplexity; and it is now 
pretty generally conceaed that it is a mis- 
take. It is certain, from Gen. xxxiii. 19. 
and Josh. xxiv. 32, feat this piece of land 
was bought, not by Abraham, but by /a- 
aob. of the sons of Hamor, the father of 
Shechem. The land which Abraham 
purchased wm the caye of Macpelah, ’of 
the sons of Hath, in Hebron. Gen xxiii. 
Yarious solutions have been proposed of 
his difficulty, which it is not necessary 
o detail. It may be remarked, however, 


" grew and multiplied in Egypt, 
18 Till another king arose, which 
knew not Joseph. 

(1.) That as the text now stands, it is an 
evident error. This is clear fi om the 
passages cited from the Old Testament, 
above. (2.) It is not at all probable thnt 
either Stephen or Luke would ha\e com- 
mitted such an error. E\ery considera- 
tion must lead us to the conclusion that 
they were too v\ell acquainted w>>b such 
prominent points of the Jewish iustory to 
commit an error like this. (3 ) The //? o- 
hdbihty, therefore, is, that the erior has 
arisen since; but -6010, is not kiiovcn, nor 
is there any way of nacertamiiig All the 
ancient versions agree in readingA^mi 
ham. One MS. only reads/* JiSroAom onr 
|/a//ter.” Some have supposed, tlierefnre, 
that i£ was written “ which our father 
bought,” and that some early iranscnber 
inserted the name of Abraham. Others 
that the name was oniiued entirely by 
Stephen ; and then the antecedent 10 the 
verb “ bought” will be “Jacob,” in ver. 
15, according with the fact. Other modes 
ha\e been proposed also, but none are 
entirely satisfactory If there was posi- 
tive proof of Stephen’s inspiration, or if 
It were necessary to make that out, the 
difficulty would be much greater But 
It has already been lemarkcd that there 
is no decisive evidence of that ; and it is 
not necessary to make out that point to 
defend the Scnptures All that can b«* 
demanded of the historian*! is, that he 
should give a fair account of the defence 
as it was delivered , and though the pro- 
habtUiy is that Stephen would not commit 
.such an error, yet, admitting that he did, 
It by no means proves that Lvhe was not 
inspired, or that Luke has coramhred any 
error in recording y}hat vas ocfuaili/ aaia. 
IT Of (he sms of Emmor In the Hebrew, 
(Gen xxxin 19), “the children of Hamor” 
— but different ways of rendering the 
same word. 

17. The time of the promise. The tun© 
of the fulfilment of the promise. ^ The 
people grmv, &c. Ex. 1 7 — 9. 

18 Till another hing arose. 7’his ia 
quoted from Ex. i 8 VVhat was the name 
of this king is not certainly known. The 
common name of all the kings of Egypt 
was Pharaoh, as Cmsar became fee com- 
mon name of the emperors of Rome after 
the time of Julius Ctesar ; thus w'e say, Au- 
gustus CfBsar, Tiberms Csesar, &c. It has 
commonly been supposed to have been 
the celebrated Rameses, or Ramses Met 
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19 The same dealt subtilly with 
our kindred, and evil-entreated our 
fathers, so ® that they cast out their 
young children, to the end. they 
might not live. 

20 In which time Moses * was 
born, and was ‘ exceeding fair, and 

a ExJ 22. I Ex.2 2 ,Slc. ^ or,fatr to Ood. 

aJiQOun, the sixth king of the eighteenth 
dynasty; and the event is supposed to 
have occurred about 1559 years before 
the Christian era. ' But M. Champollion 
supposes that his name was Mandonei, 
whose reign commenced 1585, and ended 
1565 yeais before Christ. (Essay on the 
Hieroglyphic System, pp. 94, 95 ) ^ That 
knew not Joseph. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that he would be ignorant of the 
name and deeds of Joseph; and this ex- 
pression, therefore, probably means that 
he did not favour the designs of Joseph ; 
he did not remember ihe benefits he had 
conferred on the nation; or furnish the 
patronage for the kindred of Joseph which 
had been secured for them by Joseph 
under a former reign. — National ing^a^^ 
tude and forgetfulness of favours have not 
been uncommon in the world; and a 
change of dynasty or succession has often 
obliterated all memory of former obliga- 
tions and compacts. 

19 Dealt suhhlly. Ho acted deceit- 
fully ; he used frauck The cunning or 
deceitful attempt which is referred to, is 
his endeavour to weaken and destroy the 
Jewish people by causing their male chil- 
dren to be put to death. Ex. i. 22. If Our 
kindred. Our nation, or our ancestors. 
If And evil-entreated. Was unjust and 
cruel towards them. If So that, &c. For 
that purpose, or to cause them to cast 
them out. He dealt with them m this 
cruel manner, hoping that the Israelites 
themselves would destroy their own sons, 
that they might not grow up to experience 
the same sufferings as their fathers had. 
The cunning or subtiity of Pharaoh ex- 
tended to every thing that he did to op- 
press, to keep under, and to destroy the 
children of Israel. 

20 In which time, &c. During this 
period of oppression. See Ex- ii- 2, &c. 
'% Was exceeding fair. Greek, “ was fair 
tc Godf' properly rendered was very 
handsfme, The word God is used in the 
Cireek here in accordance with the He- 
brew usage, by which any thing that is 
very handsome, or lofty, or grand, is thus 
des^ated. Thus, Ps. xxxvi. 7, mountains 
of God mean lolly mountains ; Ps. Ixxx. 


notiiished up in his father’s house 
three months : 

21 And when he was cast out, 
Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, 
and * nourished him for her owm 
son. 

22 And Moses was learned in all 

1], cedars of God, mean lo%, beautiful 
cedars. Thus Nineveh is called “ a great 
city to God'* (Jonah iiL 3, Greek}, mean' 
ing a very great city. Hie expression 
here means simply that Moses w^as very 
fair, or handsome. Comp. Heb. xi 23, 
where he is called « a proper child,’' i. e. 
a handsome child. It would seem from 
this, that Moses was preserved by his 
mother on account of his beauty; and 
this is hinted at in Ex. li. 2. And it would 
also seem from this, that Pharaoh had 
succeeded by his oppressions in wbai he 
had attempted ; and that it was not un- 
usual for parents among the Jews to ex- 
pose their children, or to put them to 
death. 

21. Whs cast out. When he was ex- 
pired on the banks of the Nile. Ex ii. 3. 
if And nourished him. Adopted him, and 
treated him as her son. Ex. ii. 10. It is 
implied in this, that he was educated by 
her. An adopted son in the family of 
Pharaoh would be favoured with all the 
advantages which the land could f*u*msh 
for an education. 

22. Jfoses was learned. Or, was m- 
structed. It does not mean that he had 
that learning, but that he was carefully 
trained or educated in that wisdom. The 
passage do^ not express the fact that 
Moses was distinguished for learning, but 
that he was carefully educated, or that 
pains were taken to make him learned. 
1 In all the vdsdom, Sic. The learning of 
the Egyptians was confined chiefly to as- 
trology, to the interpretation of dreams, 
to mellicine, to mathematics, and to their 
sacred science or traditionary doctrines 
about religion, which were concealed 
chiefly under their hieroglyphics. ITieir 
learning is not unfirequently spoken of m 
the Scriptures. 1 Kings iv. 30 Comp. Isa* 
XIX. 1 1, 12 And their knowledge is equal- 
ly celebrated in the heathen world. It is 

1 known that science was carried from 
^ Egypt to Phenicia, and thence to Greece ; 
and not a few of the Grecian philosophers 
travelled to Egypt in pursuit of know- 
ledge. If And ms mighty. Was power- 
ful, or was distmgm^ed- This means 
that he wos emmont in Egypt, before he 
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Hhe wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
* was mighty in words and in deeds. 

23 And * when he was fall forty 
years old, it came into his heart to 
¥islt Ms brethen the children of Is- 
rael. 

24 And seeing one ef them suffer 
wrong, he defended him^ and aveng- 
ed Mm that was oppressed, and 
smote the Egyptian : 

25 For^ he supposed his brethren 
would have understood how that 

• Ia.24.19. ExJ2.11,&c. torjiVbio. 

conducted the children of Israel forth. 
It refers to hts addresses to Pharaoh, and 
to die miracles which he wrought hejcre 
their departure. ^ In words. From Ex. 
IV- 10, it seems that Moses was « slow of 
speech, and of a slow tongue.” When it 
is said that he was mighty in words, it 
laeans that he tvas mighiy in his commu- 
nicalions to Pharaoh, though they w'ere 
5 |X)kmi by his brother Aaron. Aaron was 
in his place, and Moses addressed Pha- 
raoh through him, who was appointed to 
deliver the message. Ex. iv. 11 — 16. 
T Deeds. Miracles, Ex. vii. d:c. 

23. Full forly years of age. This is not 
recorded in the Did Testament ; but it is 
a constant tradition of the Jews that Mo- 
«s was forty years of age when he un- 
derfook to deliver them. Hius it is said, 
** Mews lived in the palace of Pharaoh 
forl^y^rsi he was forty years in Midi- 
ai,j; and fee mmiscered to Israel forty 
years.” iKvxmd^ f To mstV, Pro- 
feayy with a view of delivering them 
from their oppressive bondage. Comp 
ver. 25. 

Syfer wrong. The ivrong or injury 
was, that the Egyptian was .smiting the 
Hebrew, Ex. ii II, 12 IT Smote the 
Egpjfmn He slew him, and buried him 

In the sand, 

25. Far he supposed. This is not men 
tinned by Moses ; but it is not at all im 
probable. iVhen they saw him clone 
contending with the Egyptian, when it 
was understood that he had come and 
taken vengeance on one of their oppres- 
sors, it might have been presumed that 
he regarded himself as directed by God 
to interpose, and ®ive the people. 

26. And ike next day. Ex. ii. 13. T He 
shewed himsdf. He appeared in a sud- 
den and unexpected maimer to them. 

Unto them. That is, to tim of the He- 
brews. Ex. ii. IS. T As they sir one. A& 
they were engaged m a quarrel, f Have 
set them cft op.e Greek, would have 


God by his hand would deliver 
them : but they understood not. 

26 And the next day he shewed 
himself unto them as they strove, 
and would have set them at one 
again, saying. Sirs, ye are brethren ; 
why do ye wrong one to another ? 

27 But he that did his neighbour 
wrong thrust him away, saying, 
Who made thee a ruler and a judge 
over us ? 

28 Wilt thou ^ill me as thou 

urged ihem to peace.” This he did by 
remonstrating with the man that did the 
wrong. If Saying. What follows is not 
quoted literally from the* account which 
Moses gives, but it is substantially the 
same. IT Sirs. Greek, “men.” Ye are 
brethren. You belong not only to the 
same nation, but you are brethren and 
companions m amiction, and should not, 
therefore, contend with each other. — One 
of the most melancholy scenes in this 
world is that, where those who are poor, 
and afflicted, and oppressed, add to all 
their other calamities, altercations and 
stnfes among themselves. Yet u is from 
this class that contentions and lawsuits 
usually arise. The address which Moses 
here makes to the contending Jew's, 
might be applied to the whole human 
family, in view of the 'contentions and 
wars of nations; ‘Ye are brethren, mem- 
bers of the same great family, and why do 
you contend With each other ?’ 

27. But he that did, &c. Intent on his 
purpose, felled with rage and passion, he 
rejected all mterference, and all attempts 
at peace — It is usually ihe man that does 
the injury that is unwilling to be recon- 
ciled ; and when we fend a man that re- 
gards the entreaties of his friends as im- 
proper interference, when he becomes 
increasingly angry when we exhort ium 
to peace, it is usually a strong evidence 
that he is oxmscious that he has been at 
fault If we wish to reconcile parties, 
we should go first to the man that has 
been injured. In the controversy be- 
tween God and man, it is the miner who 
has done the wTong, that is unwilling to 
be reconciled, and not God. IT Hu neigh- 
bour. The Jew with whom he was con- 
Ttending IT Who made thee, <fec. What 
nght have you to interfere in this mat- 
ter ? ^ The usual salutation w’iih which a 
man is greeted who attempts to prevent 
quarrels. 

28< WiU thou hiXt me, &c. How it was 
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didst tbe Eo ptian yesterday 1 
29 Then ]\toses at this say- 
ing ; and was a stranger in the land 
of Madian, where be begat two 


known that he had killed the Egyptian 
does not appear. It was probably com- 
municated by the man who was rescued 
from the hands of the Egyptian. Ex li. 
11, 12 

29. TAen Moses fled, &c. Moses fled 
because he now ascertained that it was 
known He supposed that it had been 
unob<rerved. Ex. ii. 12. But he now sup- 
posed that the knowledge of it might 
reach Pharaoh, and that his life might 
thus be endangered. Nor did he judge 
incorrectly ; lor as soon as Pharaoh heard 
of It, he sought to take his life. Ex. ii. 15. 
H IPas a stranger. Or became a sojourner 

one who had a temporary 
abode in the land. The use of this word 
implies that he did not expect to make 
that his permanent dwelling. IT In the 
land of Madian. This was a part of Ara- 
bia. It was situated on the east side of 
the Red sea. The cifyoi Midian is placed 
there by the Arabian geographers; but 
the Midianites seem to have spread them- 
selves along the desert east of mount Seir, 
to the vicinity of the Moabites, To the W’est 
they extended also to the neighbourhood 
of mount Sinai. This was extensively a 
desert region, an unknown land ; and 
Moses expected there to be safe from 
Pharaoh. IT Where he begat two sons. 
He married Zipporah, the daughter of 
Renel (Ex. ii. 18), or Jethro (Num. x. 29. 
Ex. hi 1), emptiest ofMidian. The names 
of the two sons were Gershom and Ehe- 
zer. Ex. xvm. 3, 4. 

30, And when forty years, &c. At the 
age of eighty years. This, however, was 
known by tradition. It is not expressly 
mentioned by Moses. It is said, however, 
to have been -^lier the king of Egypt had 
died. (Ex. 11 . 23) ; and the tradition is not 
improbable. ^ In the wfldemess of mount 
Sinai. In the desert adjacerxt to, or that 
surrounded mount Sinai. In Ex iii. 1, it 
is said that this occurred at mount Horeh. 
But there is no contradiction ; Horeb and 
Sinai are different peaks or elevations of 
the same mountain. They are represent- 
ed as springing from the same base, and 
branching out in different elevations. 
The mountains, according to Burckhardt, 
are a prodigious pile, comprehending 
loany peaks, and about thirty miles in 
diameter. From one part of this moun 


30 And ® when forty years were 
expired, there appeared to him in 
the wilderness of mount Sina, an 
angel of the Lord, in a flame of fire 
in a bush. 

a Es.3.2,kc. 

tarn, Sinai, the law was given to the chil- 
dren of Israel. IT An angd of the Lord, 
The word angd means properly a mes 
senger (Note, Matt n 20), and is applied 
to the invisible spniti'in heaven, to men, 
to the Winds, or pestilence, or to w^hatever 
is appointed as a-messenger to make known 
the will of God. The mere name, there- 
fore, can determine nothing about tho 
nature of the messenger. That name 
might be applied to any messenger, even 
an inanimate object. The nature and 
character of this messenger are to be 
determined by other considerations. The 
word may denote that the husk on fre 
vras the messenger. But a comparison 
with the other places where this occurs 
will show that it was a celestial mes- 
senger, and perhaps that it was the Mes- 
siah who was yet to come, appearing to 
take the people of Israel under bis own 
charge and direction. Comp. John i. 11, 
Where the Jews are called “his own.*’ 
In Ex. iii. 2, it is said that the angel of the 
Ijord appeared in a flame of fire ; in ver, 
4, it IS said that Jehovah spake to him out 
of the midst of the bush ; language which 
implies that God was there, and which is 
strongly expressive of the doctrine that 
the angel was Jehovah. In Ex. xxiii. 20, 
21, God says, “I send an angel before 
thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have 
prepared. Beware of him, and obey his 
voice f &c ver. 23; xxxii. 34;^xxxiii2. 
In all these places this angel is mentioned 
as an extraordinary messenger to conduct 
them to the land of Canaan. He was to 
guide them, defend them, and dnve out 
3ie nations before them. All these cir- 
cumstances seem to point to the conclu- 
sion that this was no other than the future 
Deliverer of the world, who came then to 
take his people under his own guidance, 
as emblematic of the future redemption 
of mankind. IT In a flame of jite. That 
is, in what appeared to be a flame of fire. 
The hush or clump of trees seemed to ba 
on fire, or to be illuminated with a pecu- 
liar splendour. God is often represented 
as encompassed with this splencour, or 
glory. Luke ii. 9. Matt xvn. 1 — 5. Acts 
IX. 3; xii. 7 IT In a hush. In a grove, or 
clump of trees. Probably tbe light was 
seen issuingfromffie midstof such a grove. 
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Si When Moses saw tt^ he won- 
dered at the sight : and as he dre 
near to behold ii, the voice of th< 
Lord came onto him, 

32 Sa^ing^ I am the God * of thy 
father®, the God of Abraham, anc 
the God of Isaac, and the God o 
Jacob. Then Moses trembled, and 
dnrst not behold. 

33 Then said the Lord to him 
Put ^ off thy shoes from thy feet 
for the place where thOii standest is 
holy ground. 

34 I have seen, I have seen the 
aiiieiion of my people which is in 
Egypt, and I have heard theii 

11,16. iJ{ja.5.15-Ec.5.1. 

31. He wondered j &c. What particu 
lariy attracted his attention was the faci 
that die bash was not <*onsuraed. Ex. iii 
2, 3. f 'Pke twice of the Jjord. Jehovah 
spake to him from the midst of the bush 
He did not see him, but he simply heard 
a voice. 

32. I am the God, &c. See this 
explained. Notes, Matt. rxn. 32. IF Then 
Mmes trembled^ Ex. iii. 6. 

^ Then mtd the Lord, &c. In Ex. iii 
this k introduced m a diflereni order, as 
being spoken before God said “ I am the 
GodJ* &c. f Ftd off th^ dioes, &c. Ex. ui. 5. 
To pot off the shoes, or ^ndals, was an 
•ct of reverence, Bspf^ially the ancients 
were wc permitted to enter a temple or 
hdiy with their shoes on- Indeed, 
it wi» chsdoniary Br the Jews to remove 
their shb^ whenever th^ entered any 
fionse, as a mere matter of civility. Corap. 
Notes, John xiii 5, See Josh. v. 15. IT Is 
My ground. Is rendered sacred by the 
fymbol of the divine presence. We 
should enter the sanctuary, the place set 
a|mr£ for divine worship, not only with 
reverence m our hearts, but with every 
external indicadon of veneration. Solemn 
awe, and deep seriousness, become the 
place set apart to the service of God. 

34. £ kem mm, &c. Tlie repetition of 
this ’ivord is m accoidiance with the usage 
of the Hebrew writers when they wish 
to represent any thing emphatically, 
f Their ^oaning. Under their oppres- 
rions. T Am come down. This is spoken 
in accordance with human conceptions. 

It means that Cod was about to deliver 
Ih eto- f / will send thee, &c. This is a 
mere summary of what is expressed at 
much greater length m Ex. hi. 7—10. ' 


[A. D. 33. 

groaning, and am come down to 
deliver them. And now come, I 
will send thee into Egypt. 

35 This Moses, whom they re- 
fused, (saying. Who made thee a 
ruler and a judge ?) the same did 
God send to he a ruler and a deli- 
verer, by the hand of the * angel 
which appeared to him in the bush. 

36 He brought them out, after ^ 
that he had shewed wonders and 
signs in the land of Egypt, and in 
the Red sea, and in the wilderness, 
forty * years. 

37 This is that Moses which 
said / unto the children of Israel, A 

c Ex.14.19. Nu.20.16. d Ex. c.7,S, 9,10,1 1. & 14. 

e Ex 16.35. / De.la.15, IS. e.3.22. 

35 Whom they refused. That is, when 
he first presented himself to them. £x. li. 
13, 14. Stephen introduces and dwells 
upon this refusal in order, perhaps, to re- 
mind them that this had been the charac- 
ter of their nation ; and to prepare ihe 
w’ay for the charge which he intended 
to bring against those whom he address- 
ed, as being stiffnecked and rebellious. 
See ver. 51, 52, &c. If A ruler. A mili- 
ary leader, or a governor in civil matters. 

I A deliwrer. A Redeemer. /urtaiTjji/. 
ft properly means one who redeems a 
captive or a prisoner by paying a price or 
ransom. ,And It is applied thus to our 
Lord Jesus, as having redeemed oi pur- 
chased sinners by his blood as a price. 
Titus n. 14. 1 Pet. i. 18. Heb. ix. 12. It 
IS used here, however, in a mors general 
sense to denote the deliverance, without 
specifying the manner. Comp. Ex v^ 6. 
Luke XXIV. 21,- i. 68; ii. 38. liiByfhe 
hand of ike angel. Under the direction 
tnd by the help of the angel. Num. xx. 

6. See on ver. 30. 

36. W* nders and signs. Miracles, and 
•etitarkable interpositions of God See 
Note, Acts ii. 22, IT In the land of Egi/jiL 
By the ten plagues. Ex. iv — xii. IT In the 
Red sea. Dividing it, and conducting the 
"sraelites in safety, and overthrowing the 
T^gyptians Ex. xiv- IT In the wilderness. 
>uring their forty years’ fonmey to the 
iromised land. The wonders or miracles 
rere, providing them w^lh manna daily ; 
nth flesh in a miraculous manner, with 

w^ter from the rock, Ac. Ex xvi. xvii 

37. Which said, &c.Beu.xviF.16 IS See 
this explained Acts iii. 22. Stephen in- 
troduced this to remind them of the pro- 

of a Messiah ; to show his faith in 
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prophet shall the Lord your God 
raise up unto you of your brethren, 
^ like unto me; him ® shall ye hear. 

38 This * is he that was in the 
church in the wilderness, with the 
angel ® which spake to him ^ in the 
mount Sina, and with our fathers ; 
who * received ^ the lively oracles to 
give unto us : 

39 To whom our fathers would 
not obey, but thrust Afm from them, 
and in their hearts turned back 
again into Egypt, 

40 Saying^ unto Aaron, Make us 
gods to go before us : for as for this 

1 or, os myse.1^, a Matt.17.5. b He 2 2. c Is. 
63 9. Gal 3 19 ' d Ex 19 3,17. e De.5.27,31 Jno. 
117. /I10.3 2 ffEx32 1. 

it ; and pariicularly, to remind them of 
their obligation to hear and obey him. 

38. In the chvrck. The word church 

means literally the people called out ; and 
is applied with great propriety to the as- 
sembly or multitude called out of Egypt, 
and separated from the world. It has 
not, however, of necessity our idea of a 
church ,* but means the assembly^ or peo- 
ple called out of Egypt, and placed under 
the conduct of Moses, f With the angel 
In this place there is undoubted reference 
to the giving of the law on mount Smai. 
Yet that was done by God himself. Ex 
XX. It is clear, therefore, that by the angel 
here, Stephen intends to designate mm 
who was God. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the lam is represented as hav- 
ing been given by the ministry of an an- 
gel (in this place) and by the ministry of 
angeh, Acts vii. 53. Heb. ii. 2. The es- 
sential idea is, that God did it by a mes- 
senger, or by mediators. The character 
and rank of the messengers, or of the 
principal messenger, must be learned by 
looking at all the circumstances of the 
case. IT The lively oracles See Rom. 
ill. 2. The word oraixes here means 
commands or laws of God. The word 
Iwelif, or living stands in opposi- 

tion to that which is dead, or useless, and 
means that which is vigorous, efficacious ; 
and in this place it means that the com- 
mands weie of such a nature, and given 
m such circuirtetances, as to secure atten- 
tion; to produce obedience; to excite 
them to act for God — in opposition t5 
laws which would fall powerless, and 
produce no edect 

39. Would not obey, &c. This refers to 
what they said of him when he was in 

L 2 


Moses, which brought us out of the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what Is 
become of him. 

4.1 And they made a calf ^ in 
those days, and oflfered sacrifice 
unto the idol, and rejoiced in the 
works of their own hands. 

42 Then God turned and gave * 
them up to worship the host of 
heaven : as it is written * in the 
book of the prophets, 0 ye house 
of Israel, have ye offered to me 
slain beasts, and sacrifices, hy the 
space of forty years in the wilder- 
ness 1 

A De.9.16. Ps 106 19, 0 t Ps.8I.12. j De.4 19 
2Ki.l7.I6. Jer.l9.I3. i Am 5.25,26. 


the mount. Ex. xxxn. 1. 23. IF In their 
hearts tamed, They wished to re- 
turn to Egypt. They regretted that they 
had come out of Egypt, and desired again 
the things which they had there, as pre- 
ferable to what they had in the desert. 
Num. xi. 5. Perhaps, however, the ex- 
pression means, not that they desired 
literally to ^ return to Egypt, but that 
their hearts inclined to the habits and mo- 
rals of the Egyptians. They forsook 
God, and imitated the idolatnes of the 
Egyptians 

40 Saying unto Aaron. Ex. xxxii. 1 
IT MaJic us gods. That is, idols. 

41, And they made a calf. This "was 
made of the ear-rings and ornaments 
which they had brought from Egypt. Ex, 
xxxii. 2 — 4 Stephen mtroduces this to 
remind them how prone the nation had 
been to reject God, and walk in tlie ways 
of sin. 

42. Then God turned. That is, turned 
away from them; abandoned them -to 
their own desires. ^ IT The host of heaven 
The stars, or heavenly bodies. The word 
host means armies. It is applied to the 
heavenly bodies because they are very 
numerous, and appear to be marshalled 
or arrayed m military order. It is from 
this that God is called Jehovah of hosts, 
as being the ruler of these well-arranged 
heavenly bodies. Isa.i. 9. The proof that 
they did this, Stephen proceeds tc allege 
by a quotation from the prophets f In 
the book of the prophets. Amos v. 25, 26 
The twelve minor prophets were coinr 
moTily written in one volume, and were 
(valled the Book of the Prophet ; the book 
containing these several prophecies, Da- 
niel, Ho^ea, Micah, &c. They were small 
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43 Yea, ye took ap the taberna* made, to worship them : and I wilJ 
do of Moloch, and the ster of yon carry you away beyond Babylon. 
gcM Remphan, figures which 44 Our fathers had the tabeinacle 


trtfcts separately, and were bound up to 
gether id preserve them from being lost 
ITiw fMffiage IS not quoted literally ; it is 
evidently made from memory ; and thoiigl 
in its mam s|jiritt it coincides with the pas 
mge m Amos, yet in some important re- 
licts it I'anes from iL f 0 ye house of 
israd. Ye people of Israel, f Raee 
ofered, &c. That is, ye have not offered 
Ine joienogative form is often an em- 
phatic way of saying that the thing had 
not been done. Bot it is certain tiiat thi 
Jews did offer ^cniices to God in th< 
wilderness, though it is also certain that 
tliey did not do it with a pure and upright 
heart. They kept up the /arm of worship 
^ncrally, hut they frequently forsook 
God, and offered worship to Idola Through 
the continuous space of forty years they 
did not honour God, but often departed 
from him, and worshipped idols. 

42L Yea^yetookup. That is, you 5ore, or 
you carried'with you, for purposes of idola- 
trous worship, f The tahemade. This 
word properly means a tent ; but it is also 
applied to the small tent or house in which 
was contained the image of the god ; the 
house, box, or tent, in which the idol was 
placed. It IS CiKtomary fi>r idolatrous na- 
tioiB to bear their idols about with them, 
enclosed mrxms m boxes of various si7,€s5, 
ustahy veiy mnall, as their idols are com- 
iHHily’araiau. Fnibahly they were made 
na Ife sha{^ of small lempMs or taberria- 
«Am; and apj^r to have been the 
filwr iRir Dimia, made afe Ephesus. 

AcJ» xix. 24 These shnnes, or images, 
were borne with them as a species of amu- 
id or cfmrm, or (atismm^ to defend them 
from 4vil. Such images the Jew^s seem 
to have home with them. IF Mdoch, 
Hiis word comes from the Hebrew word 
signifying king. ITiis was a god of the 
Ammmites, to whom human sacrifices 
xvere offeri^. Moses in several places 
forbids the Israelites, under penalty of 
death, to dedicate their children to Mo- 
loch, by maki^ them |bss through the 
lire, jtev. xviii. 21 ; xx, 2 — 5. There is 
great probability that the Hebrews were 
wdieted to the worship of this deity after 
they entered the land of Canaan. Solo- 
mon built a temple to Moloch on the 
mount ol Olives (1 Kings ji. 7); and Ma- 
made Ms son pass through the fir© 

In honour of this idol 2 Kings xxi. 3, 6, 
The imagb of this idol was made of brass, 
and Ms aims extended so as to einbrace 


any one; and when they offered ch.Idren 
to him, they heated the statue, and when 
It was bunung hot, they placed the child 
in his arms, where it was soon destroyed 
by heat. It is not certain wfiat this god 
was supposed to represent Some sup- 
pose It was in honour of the planet Sa 
turn; others, the sun; others, Mercury, 
Venus, <fec. What particular god it was, 
IS not material. It was the most cutting 
reproof that could be made to the Jews, 
that their fathers had been guilty of wor- 
shipping this idol. IT And star. The 
Hebrew in this place is, “ Chinn your 
images, the star of your god.” The ex- 
pression here used leads us to suppose 
that this was a star which w’as worship- 
ped, but what star it is not easy to ascer- 
tain ; nor is it easy to determine why it is 
called both Chiun and Remphan. Ste- 
phen quotes from the IiXX. 'I'hey have 
rendered the word Chiun by the word 
Raiphan, or Rephan, easily changed into 
Remphan. Why the LXX. adopted this, is 
not Known. It was probably, however, 
from one of two causes. (1.) Either be- 
cause the xxord Ckiun m Hebrew meant 
the same as Remphan m the language of 
Egypt, where the translation was made ; 
»r, (2) Because the object of worship call- 
ed Chiun m Hebrew, was called Remphan 
in the language of Egypt It is generally 
agreed that the object of tlieir worship 
was the planet Saturn, or Mars, both of 
which planets were worshipped as gods 
of evil influence. In Arabic, the word 
Chevun denotes the planet Saturn. Pro- 
bably Repkan, or Remphan, is the Coptic 
name for the same planet, and the Septua- 
gint adopted this because their translation 
u’as made m Egypt, "where the Co[>tic 
’anguage was spoken. IT Figures which 
je made. Images of the god which they 
made. See the article Chiun in Robm- 
loa’s Calmet. H And I will carry you 
•u>ay, &c. This is simply expressing in 
ew words what is stated at greater length 
1 Amos V. 27. In Hebrew it is JDamas- 
'us but this evidently denotes the east- 
rcf region, in which also Babylon was 
ituated. 

44 7he iahernacle of witness The tent ' 
ir fabernach which Moses was command- 
ed to make. It was called a tabernacle 
" witness, or of testimony, because it was 
te visible witne^ or proof of God’s pre- 
leiice with them ; the evidence that he to 
foo*a it was devoted w'as their protector 
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of witness in the wilderness, as he 
had appointed, ^ speaking unto Mo- 
ses, that® he should make it accord- 
ing to the fashion that he had seen 
45 Which * also our fathers that 
came after, brought in with Jesus 
into the possession of the Gentiles, 
whom God drave out before the 

1 or, %oho spajt^ a Ex.25 40j He.8^. 

i Jos.3 14. a or, Tutvmg received c Ne.9.24. 

Ps.44.2; 78.55. 

and guide. The name is given either to 
the lent, or to the two tables of stone, or 
to the ark ; all of which were witnesses, 
or evidences of God’s relation to them as 
their lawgiver and guide Ex xvi- 34; 
XXV 16 21 ; xxvii 21 ; xxx. 6. 36 ; xxxi. 18, 
&c. Num. 1 . 50 53, The two charges 
against Stephen w'ere that he had spoken 
blasphemy against Moses, or his law, and 
against the temple, ch. vi. 13, 14. In tiie 
previous piart of this defence he had 
shown his respect for Moses and his law. 
He now proceeds to show that he did not 
design to speak with disrespect of the 
temple, or me holy places of their wor- 
ship He therefore expresses his belief 
in the divine appointment of both the 
tabern§Lcle (ver, 44 — 46) and of the tem- 
ple (ver. 47). IF According to the fashion, 
&c. According to the paVern that was 
shown to him, by which it was to be 
made Ex. xxv. 9. 40 ; xxvi. 30. As God 
showed him a pattern, rt proved that the 
tabernacle had his sanction. Against that 
Stephen did not intend to spea£ 

45. Our fathers that came after. None 
of the generation that came out of Egypt 
were permitted to enter into the land of 
Canaan on account of their rebellion, ex- 
cept Caleb and Joshua. Num. xiv. 22 — 
24; xxxii. 11, 12. Hence it is s^id that 
their fathers who came after, i. e. after the 
eneration when the tabernacle was 
mlt. The Greek, however, here means, 
properly, “ which also our fathers, having 
received, brought,” The sense is not 
materially difterent. Stephen means that 
it was not brought m by that generation, 
but by the next IF With Jesus. This 
should have been rendered “ with Jo- 
skua.'’ Jesus is the Greek mode of writ- 
ing the name Jnskm, But the Hebrew 
name should by ail means have been re- 
tained here, as also in Heb. iv. 8 IF Into 
the possession of the Genides. Into the 
land possessed hi/ the Gentiles, that is, 
into the promised land then occupied *by 
the Canaanites, &:c IF Whom God, &c 
That is, he continued to drive them out 
unnl the time of David, when they were 


face of our fathers, unto the days 
of David, 

46 Who found favour ^ before 
God, and desired * to find a taberna 
cle for the God of Jacob. 

47 But Solomon J built him an 
house. 

48 Howbeit, ^ the Most riigh 

d lSain.l6 1. e lChr.^,7. / lKi.6.1,&c ; SM. 

e lKi.8 27. c. 17.24. 

completely expelled. Or it may mean 
that the tabernacle was in the po^ssion 
of the Jews, and was the appointed place 
of worship, until the time of Q^vid, who 
desired to build him a temple The Greek 
is ambiguous. The connexion favours the 
latter mterpretation. 

46. Who found favour, &c. That is, 
God granted him great prosperity, and 
delivered him from his enemies IF To 

\ fnd a tabernacle. To prepare a perma* 
nent dwelling-place for the ark, and fbi 
the visible symbols of the divine pre- 
sence. Hitherto the ark had been Kept 
in the tabernacle, and had been borne 
about from place to place. David sought 
to build an house that should be perma- 
nent, where the ark might be deposited. 
2 Sam. vii. 1 Chron. xxii. 7. 

47. But Solomon, &c. Built the tem- 
ple. David was not permitted to do it 
because he had been a man of war. 

] Chron. xxii. 8. David prepared the 
principal materials for the temple, but 
Solomon built it. 1 Chron. xxii. Comp. 

1 Kings vi. 

48 Howbeit. But Why Stephen added 
this, is not very clear He was charged 
with speaking against the tPinple. He 
had novi^ shown that he lv:.d due venera- 
tion for it, by his declaring that it had 
been built by the command of God. But 
he now adds, that God does not need sudi 
a temple. Heaven is his throne ; the uni- 
verse his dwelling-place; and therefore 
his temple might be destroyed- 'A new, 
|lonous truth was to be revealed to man- 
kind, that God was not crmfined m his wor- 
ship to any age, or people, or nation. In 
entire consistency, therefore, with all pro- 
per respect for the temple at Jerusalem, it 
might be maintained that the time would 
come when tha^ temple would be destroy- 
ed, and when God might be worshipped 
bv all nations. IF The Most High. God. 
This sentiment was expressed by Solomon 
when the temple was dedicated. 1 Kmg^ . 
viii. 27. IF As saitk the prophet Isa. IxvL 
1, 2. The place is not*^ literally Quoted 
but the sen^ is given. 
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dwelletn not m tpmpks made with [ cumcised in heart and ears, ye do 
tends; as sailh the prophet, | always resist the Holy Ghost: as 

40 Heaven • h my throne, and your fathers did^ so dn ye. 
earth k my footstool: what housi 52 Which. of the prophets have 
will ye build met saitb the Lord not your fathers persecuted ? And 
or what u the place of they have slam them which shewed 
rest? before of the coming of the Just* 

50 Hath not my hand made al One, of whom ye have been now 

these things? the betrayers and murderers. 

51 Ye stiff-necked, * and uncir- 53 Who have received the law 

0 14.66.1^ i Ex;J2.9. 18.4S.4. c Levit6.4U Jer.9 26 Roni.2 2»,29. ti2CIir.36.I6. 

ITI 1 . 2 .IS. e C.S 14. 

49. Heaven is my thrrnie. See Note brought by Moses ; by the prophets ; by 
Matt V. 34 . f Burtk is my footstool, the^viour; and by the apostles — all by 
Note, Matt v. 35. f What houses &c. tlie infallible direction of the Holy Ghost 
What house or temple can be large or — ^they and iheir fathers opposed. IT As 
magnificent enough Jbr the dwelling of your fathers did, &Xi. Ashe had specified 
Film who made ail things! 1 Thejfiace m ver. 27. 35. 39 — 43. 

^myrf^sL My home, my abode, my fixed 52. Which of the prophets, &c. The 
seat or habitation. Corap Fs. xcv. 11 interrogative form here is a strong mode 
51. Ye stiff-necked. The discourse of of saying that they had persecuted oZZ the 
Stephen has every appearance of having prophets. It was the characteristic of the 
been laterrapJed by the clamotirs and op- nation to persecute the messengers of 
pceirion of the sanhedrim. This verse has God This is not to be taken as literally 
no immediate connexion with that which and universally true; but it was a gene- 
precedes; and appears to have beenspo- ral truth ; it was the national charauter- 
ken m tlie midst of much opposition and istic. See Notes, Matt, xxi 33—40 , xxiii 
clamour. If we may conjecture in this 29 — 35 f And they have slam them, &c. 
cmo, it xsrould seem that the dews saw That is, they have slam the prophets, 
ihe drift of his argmaert ; that they m- whose mam message was that the Mes 
lerrapted him ; and that when the tu- siah was to come. It was a great aggra- 
mult i^mewhat subrided, he address- vauon of their offence, that they put to 
©4 them in the language of this verse, death the messengers which foretold the 
TOWing them that &ey sustained a cha- greatest blessing that the natio-n could re- 
iacter pt^isely similar to their rebellious ceive. H The Just One. The Messiah. 

word stiffnecked is often See Note, ch. in. 14. IT Of vihom ye, &c. 
UBed in ffie Old Testament Ex. xxxii, 9 ; You thus show that you resemble those 
3. 5; xxxiv. 9. Dean ix. 6, 13; x. who rejected and put to death the pro- 
It IS a figurative expression taken phets. You have even gone beyond them 
from oxen that were refractory, and that in guilt, because you have put the Mes- 
wottld not submit to be yoked- Applied siah himself to death. IT The betrayers, 
to men, it means that they were stubborn, They are called betrayers here because 
confumacious, and unwilling to submit to they employed Judas to betray him— 
the restraints of law- "S’ Uiicir cumcised in agreeable to the maxim m law, jF/e who 
fmrt Circumcision vc&s a sign of being does any thing by another, is held to have 
a Jew — of acknowledging the authority done it himself 

of the law® of Moses- It was also em- 53 \ Who have received the law Tiio 
Ideumtie of purity, and of submission to law of Moses, j^ven on mount Sinai, 
the law of Gotl. The expression uricir- By Ike disposition of angels. There baa 
cumcised m teri denotes those w ho were been much diversity of opinion m regard 
mt wdimg* to aeknowdedge that Jaw, and to (hia phrase, Sixrccydg The 

submit to it They had hearts filled with wtor^ translated disqiosihon does not else- 
\fcioas aiid unsubdued affections and de- where occur m the New Testament. It 
sires. H And ears. That is, w ho are un- properly means the constituting or arrange 
willing lo hear wMt God says. Comp.4 mg of an army; dispo.sing it into ranks 
Eev, xxvi- 41. Jer ix. Notes on Rom and pmpef divisions. Hence it has been 
11 . 28, 29. f Resist the Hdy Ghost. You supposed to mean that the law was given 
pp|x»e the memnge which is brought to amdst the various ranks of angels, being 
you the authority of God, and the in pn^nt to witness its pi*omulgation. Others 
Bpiratioa of his Spirit The message suppose that the angeU were employed as 
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by “ the disposition of angels, and 
have not kept it, 

54 When they heard these things, 
*they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed on him with tkeir teeth. 

55 But he, being ^ full of the 
Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly 
into heaven, and saw the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God, 

aGa!.3.1d. h C.5J33. c c.S.5. 

agents or instruments to communicate the 
law. Ail that tne expression fairly im- 
plies is the former; that the law was given 
amidst the attending ranks of angels, as 
if they were summoned to witness the 
pomp and ceremony of giving law to an 
entire people, and through them to an 
entire world. It should be added, more- 
over, that the Jews applied the word an- 
to any of the messengers of God ; to 

re, and tempest, and wiim, &c. And all 
that Stephen means here, may he to ex- 
press the common Jewish opinion, that 
God was attended on this occasion by the 
heavenly hosts; and by the symbols of 
his presence, the fire, and smoke, and 
tempest. Comp. Ps. civ. 4; Ixviii. 17. 
Other places declare that the law was 
spoken by an angdy one eminent above 
all attending angels, the peculiar messen- 
ger of God. See Note on ver. 38. It is 
plain that Stephen spoke onlv the com- 
mon sentiment of the Jews. Thus Herod 
IS introduced by Josephus (Antiq. b. xv. 
ch. V- 5 3) as saying, “We have learned 
from God the most excellent of our doc- 
trines, and the most holy part of our law 
hy angdsti* &c. In the eyes of the Jews, 
It justly gave increased majesty and so- 
lemnity to the law, that it had been given 
in so grand and imposing circumstances. 
And it greatly ag^vated their guilt, that 
notwithstandingthis, they had not kept it 

54. They mere eat to the hearL They 
were exceedingly enraged and indignant 
The whole course of the speech had been 
such as to excite their anger, and now 
ihev could restrain themselves no longer, 
f They gnashed on Mm^ &c. Expressive 
of the bitrerness and malignity of their 
feeling. 

55. FuU of (he Tidy Ghost. See Note, 
ch. h. 4. ^ Loohd up steadfastly. Fixed 
his eyes mtently on heaven. Foreseeing 
his danger; and the effect his speech had 
produced — seeing that there was no safely 
in die great council of the nation, and no 
prospect of justice at their hands, he cast 
his fos heaven and sought protec- 


56 And said, Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and * the Son of 
man standing on the right hand of 
God. 

57 Then they cried out with a 
loud Toice, and stopped their ears, 
and ran upon him with one ac- 
cord, 

58 And castfMw out of the city, 
and stoned Mm and the witnesses 

d Ea».l.I. c Dan.7.13. / I.a.4.29. He.l3 12,13. 

tion there. — ^When dangers threaten us, 
our hope of safety lies m heaven. When 
men threaten our persons, reputation, or 
lives, it becomes us to fix our eyes on the 
heavenly world ; and we shall not look 
m vain. IT And saw the glory of God, 
This phrase is commonly used to denote 
the visible symbols of God. It means 
some magnificent representation ; a splen- 
dour, or light, that is the appropnale ex- 
hibition of the presence of God. Matt xvi. 
27; xxiy. 30. Note, Luke ii. 9. In the 
case of Stephen there is eveiy indication 
of a vision, or supernatural representation 
of the heavenly objects; something in ad- 
vance of mere faith, su<^ as dying Chris- 
tians now have. What was its precise 
nature, we have no means of ascertaining. 
Objects were often represented to pro- 
phets by visions ; and probably something 
similar is mtended here. It was such an 
elevation of view, such a representation 
of truth, and of the glory of God, €is to be 
denoted by the word see ,* though it is not 
to be maintained that Stephen really saw 
the Saviour with the bodily eye. T On 
the right hand of God That is, exalted to 
a place of honour and power in the hea- 
vens. Note, Markxxvi. 64. Acts ii. 25. 

56. I saw (he heavens opened. A figu- 
rative expression, denoting that he was 
permitted to see into heaven, or to see 
what was there, as if the firmament was 
divided, and the eye was permitted to 
penetrate the eternal worid. Comp. Ezek. 

57. Then they cried out. That is, pro- 
bably, the people, not the members of the 
council. It IS evident he was put to death 
in a popular tumult They had charged 
him with blasphemy ; and they regarded 
what he had now said as full proof of it. 
IT And stopped their ears That they might 
hear no more blasphemy. If With one 

'accord. In a tumult ; unitedly. 

58. And cast him out of the city. This 
was in accordance with me usual custom. 
In Lev. xxiv. 14, it was directed to bring 
forth him that had cursed without the 
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® laid down their clothes at a young 
man’s feet, whose name was * Saul 

59 And they stoned Stephen 

£c.8.1,3j 22^20. 

camp; and it was not usual, the Jewish 
wiiteis inlhrm us, to stone m the presence 
of the sanhedrim. Though this was a 
popular tumult, and Stephen was con- 
demned viithout the regular process of 
Iriai, yet some of the /arms of law were 
observed, and he was stoned in the man- 
ner directed in the case of blasphemers. 
1 And sioa&i him. This was thejiunish- 
ment apixiinted in the case of blasphemy. 
heY. xxiY. 16. Note, John x. 31. f And 
t&e mtmues. That is, the false witnesses 
who bore tetimony against him. ch. vi. 13. 
It was directed in the law (DeuL xvii. 7) 
that the mitnesses In the case should be 
first in executing the sentence ol the taw. 
This was done to prevent false accusa- 
tions by the prosper that ikei/ must be 
employed as executioners. After t//cy had 
commented the process of execution, all 
the people joined m it Deut. x\ ii 7- Lev. 
xxiv. 16. f laid dnwnikeirdotAes. Their 
outer garments. ITiey were accustomed 
to lay these aside when they ran or work- 
ed- Note, Matt v. 40. ^ At a young Truants 
feei^ &C. That is, they procured him to 
take care of their garments. This is men- 
Ifoned solely because Saul, or Paul, after- 
lifaids became so celebrated, first as a 
{^rsecutor, and then an apostle. His 
hWt was in fiiis persecutiofl of 
Sejilehj.and he himself afterwards al- 
to tiw dtcurastanceas an evidence 
of hta sinfalnm in peiwjutmg the Lord 
Acte xxii §0. 

69. IMling ujmn Ood. The word God 
m not in the oti^nab and should not have 
been in the traitelation. It is m none of 
the ancient MSS. or versions. It should 
have been rendered. They stoned Ste- 
l^en, invoking, or calling upon, and say- 
ing, Lord Jesns, &c. That is, he was en- 
gaged m prayer to the Lord Jesus. The 
word m n^ to express prayer in the fol- 
lowing, among other places : 2 Cor. i. 23, 
“ I call (5od to witness.” 1 Pet i. 17, "And 
if ye Call on the Father,” &c. Acts ii. 21, 
"Whosoever shall call on the name of 
fiio Loid,”<l». ix. 14; xxii. 16. Rom x 
12, 13, 14. This was, therefore, an act of 
worship; a solemn invocation of the Lord 
Jesus, in the most interesting circum-^ 
stances m which a man can be placed — 
in his dying moments. And this shows 
that it IS r^ht to worship the Lord Jesus, 
and to pray to him. For if Stephen was 
it settles the question. The ek- 


calling upon and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive * my spirit ! 

60 And he kneeled down, and 

c Ps.31.5. Lti.23 46. 

ample of an inspired man in such circum- 
stances, is a safe and correct example. 
If it should be said that the inspiration of 
Stephen cannot be made our, yet the in- 
spiration of LiJce, who has recorded it, 
will not be called in question. Then the 
following circumstances show that he, an 
inspired man, regarded it as right, and as 
a proper example to be followed. (1.) He 
has recorded it without the slightest ex- 
pression of an opinion that it was impro- 
per. On the contrary, there is every e\ i- 
dence that he regarded the conduct of 
Stephen in this case as right and- praise- 
worthy. There is, therefore, this attesta- 
tion to its propriety. (2) The Spirit that 
inspired Luke knew what use would be 
made of this case. He knew that it 
would be used as an example, and as an 
evidence that it was right to worship the 
Lord Jesus. It is one of the cases which 
has been used to perpetuate the worship 
of the Lord Jesus in every age. If it was 
wrong, It is inconceivable that it should 
be recorded without some expression of 
dtsapprobaiion. (3 ) The case is strikingly 
similar to that recorded in John xx. 28, 
where Thomas offered worship to the 
Ixird Jesus,' as Ais God, without reproof. 
If Thomas did it in the presence of the 
Saviour without reproof, it was right. If 
Stephen did it without any expression of 
disapprobation from the inspired historian, 
it was right (4.) These examples were 
used to encourage Christians and Chris- 
tian martyrs to offer homage to Jesus 
Christ Thus Pliny, writing to the em- 
peror Trajan, and giving art account of 
the Christians in Bythinia, says, that they 
were accustomed to meet and sing hymns 
to Christ as to God. {Lardner ) (5 ) It is 
worthy of remark, that Stephen m his 
death offered the same act of homage to 
Chnst, that Christ himself did to the Fa- 
ther, when he died. Luke xxm. 46, From 
all these considerations, it follows that the 
Lord Jesus is an object of worship; that 
in most solemn circumstances it is proper 
to call upon him, to worship him, ancf to 
commit our dearest interests to his hands. 
If this may be done, he is divine. T Re» 
mile my ^irit. That is, receive it to thy- 
self; take it to thine abode in heaven. 

60. And he kneeled down. This seems 
to have been & voluntary kneeling; a 
placing himself in this position for the 
purpose of prayer^ choosing to die in this 
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cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay CHAPTER VIII. 

* not this sic to their charge ! And A ND Saul * was consenting unto 
when he h id said this, he fell his death. And at that time 

there was a great persecution against 

a Matt.5.44. Lu.23.34. 


attitude. IF Lord That is, Lord. Jesus, 
Note, ch. L 24. IT Lay not, <fec. Forgive j 
them. This passage strikingly resembles 
the dying prayer of the Lord Jesus. Luke 
xxiii. 34 Nothing but the Christian reli- 
gion will enable a man to utter this pas- 
lage in his dying moments. IF He feU 
isleep. This is the usual mode of express- 
•ng the death of saints in the Bible. It is 
an expression indicating, (I ) The peace- 
fulness of their death, compared with the 
alarm of sinners ; (2.) The hope of a re- 
surrection ; as we retire to sleep with the 
hope of again awaking to the duties and 
enjoyments of life. See John xi. 11, 12 
1 Cor. xi. 30; xv. 51. 1 Thess. iv. 14; v. 
10. Matt IX 24. 

In view of the death of this first Chris- 
tian martyr, we may remark, 

' 1. That it IS right to address to the Lord 
Jesus the language of prayer. 

2. It is peculiarly proper to do it in 
afflictions, and in the prospect of death. 
Heb. iv. 15. 

3. Sustaining grace will he derived in 
trials chiefly from a view of the Lord 
Jesus. If we can look to him as our Sa- 
viour, see him to be exalted to deliver us, 
and truly commit oui souls to him, we 
shall find the grace which we shall need 
in our afflictions 

4. We should have such confidence in 
him, as to enable us to commit ourselves 
to him at any time. To do this, we should 
live a life of faith. In health, and youth, 
and strength, we should seek him as our 
first and oest friend, 

5. While we are in health, we should 
prepare to die. What ,an unfit place for 
preparation for death would have been 
the situation of Stephen ' How impossi- 
ble then would it have been to have made 
preparation ! Yet the dying bed is often 
a place as unfit to prepare as were the 
circumstances of Stephen When racked 
with pain when faint and feeble, when 
the mind is indis)X)sed to thought, or 
when it raves in the wildness of deliri- 
um, what an unfit plai'e is this to prepare 
to die. 1 have seen many dying beds ; I 
have seen many in all stages of their last 
sickness; but never have I yet seen a 
dying bed which seemed to me be a 
proper place to make preparation for eter- 
hitj, 

4 Huw peaceful and calm is a death 


like that of Stephen, when compared 
with the alarms and anguish of a sinner! 
One moment of such peace in that trying 
time, is better than all the pleasures and 
honours whicli the wwld can bestow 
And to obtain such peace, the dying sin- 
ner ^'ould be willing to give all the 
wealth of the Indies, and all the crowns 
of the earth So may I die — ^and so may 
all my readers — enabled, like this dying 
martyr, to commit my departing spirit to 
the sure keeping of the great Redeemer! 
When tv‘e take a parting view of the 
world; when our' eyes shall be turned 
for the last time to lake a look of friends 
and relatives ; and when the darkness of 
death shall begin to come around us; then 
may we be enabled to cast the eye of faiili 
to the heavens, and say, ‘ Lo/d Jesus, re- 
ceive our spirits;’ and thus fall asleep, 
peaceful m death, in the hope of the re- 
surrection of the just. 

CHAPTER VITL 

1. And ^aul was consenting, &c. Was 
pleased with his being put to death, and 
approved it. Comp. ch. xxii. This 
part of the verse should have been con- 
nected with the previous chapter. ^ At 
that time. That is, immediately fbllow?- 
ing the death of Stephen. The persecu- 
tion arose on account of Stephen, ch. xi. 
19. The tumult did not subside when 
Stephen was killed. Their an^er con- 
tinued to be excited against aw Chris- 
tians. ITiey had become so imbittered 
by the zeal and success of the apostles, 
and by their frequemt charges of murder 
in patting the Son of God to death, ftiat 
they resolved at once to put a period tor 
their progress and success. 7’his was the 
first persecution against Christians; the 
first in a senes that terminated only when 
the religion which they wished to destroy 
was fully established on the ruins of both 
Judaism and Paganism. IF The church. 
The collection of Christians which were 
now organized into a church. The church 
at Jerusalem was the first that was col- 
lected. IT Ail scattered. That is, the 
great mass of Christians. IF The regionst 
■of Judea, &c See Note, Matt ii. 22 
I % Hstcept the opo<<tles. Probably the othei 
Christians fled from fear. Why the ape^ 
ties, who were particularly m danger, did 
not flee also, is not stated % the historian, 
Having been, however. Inore fully in- 
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ftecimickwliich was at Jerusalem 3 As for Saul, lie * made havoc 
and they were all scattered ® abroad of the church, entering into every 
throughout the regions of Judea house; and haling men and wo- 
aiid Samaria, except the apostles, men, committed them to prison. 

2 And devout men carried Ste- 4 Therefore they that were scat- 
phen to Ms buriai, and made great tered abroad, went every where 
lamentation over him. preaching the word. 

b c*26.10,ll. Gal.l.ia. 


rtnicted than the others, and having been 
taught their duty by die example and 
teaching of the Saviour, they resolved, it 
wems, to remain and brave the fury df 
the persecutors. For them to have fled 
dien wotdd have cx|X5sed them, as lead- 
ers and founders of the new religion, to 
the charge of timidity and weakness. 
*nMy therefore resolved to remain in the 
midst of their persecutors ; and a merciful 
Providence watched over them, and de- 
fended them from harm. The dispersion 
extended not only to Judea and Samaria, 
but thc®e who fled carried the gospel also 
to Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, ch. 
xL 29. There v.as a reason why this was 
^rraitted. The early converts vtere 
Jews. 'They had strong feelings of at 
tachment to the city of Jerusalem, to the 
temple, and to the land of their fothers. 
Yet it was the desim of the I>ord Jesus 
tl^t the ^pel ^Mmld be p^ched every 
where. To accomplirii this, he suffered 
a persecution to rage; ai»l-t|iey were 
eoittered abroad, and bore his gt^pel to 
iitlier* eit^ and landa Cood thus came 
tet of evil ; and the first persecurion te- 
^ted, w aB otheas have done, in ad vane- 
fto cause' whidh was intended to be 
destroyed. 

H Amd dmM men. Religious men, 
word used here does not imply 
of necmity that they w'ere Christians. 
There mignt have been Jews who did 
not approve the popular tumult, and the 
murder of Stephen, and w ho gave him a 
fluent burial. Joseph of Arimaihea, and 
Wicodemu% both Jews, thus gave to the 
I^rtl JeeoB a decent burial. John xix. 38, 
'39- t CkiTtied Stephen. The word trans- 
lated metois properly to eoUed, 

m fmi^ &©. Then it is aptdied to all 
the prei^uaflons toecessare ]Iot fitting a 
derf hrfy for borisd, as. cmectingf or con- 
% bandag^, with spices, &Ct 
1 Ana mwm great wnemation. This was 
^alamoi^theJew’satafaneraL See 
ffote, Matt ix. 23. 

3. Saul. But &ii2. He h ad no 

^cetn in the pious attentions shown to 
StegiOT, but en^ged with in the 
Work of persecution. If JEk made /tavoc. 


Ixvfixivsro This word is commonly ap- 
plied to wild beasts, to lions, wolves, &c- 
and denotes the devastations which they 
commit. Saul raged against the church 
like a wild beast— a strong expression, 
denoting the seal and fury with which he 
engaged m persecution. IT Eufermg into 
every house. To search for those who 
w’ere suspected of being Christians, 
f Haling. Dragging, or compelling them, 
f Committed them to prison. The sanhe- 
drim had not power to put them to death. 
John xviii. 31. But they had power to 
imprison ; and they resolved, it seems, to 
exercise this power to tne utmost. Paul 
frequently refers to his zeal, m persecut- 
ing the church. Acts xxvi, 10, 11. Gal. i. 
13. — It may be remarked here that there 
never was a persecution commenced with 
more flattering prospects to the persecu- 
tor. Saul, the principal agent, was 
young, zealous, learned, and clothed wuth 
power. He showed afterwards that he 
had talents fitted for any station; and 
zeal that tired with no exertion, and that 
was appalled by no obstacle With this 
talent he entered on his work. Chnstians 
were few and feeble. They w’^ere scat- 
tered and unarmed. They were unpro- 
tected by any civil power, and exposed, 
therefore, to the full blaze and rage of 
persecution. That the church was not 
destroyed, was owing to the protection of 
God—a protection that not only secured 
Its existence, but which extended its in- 
fluence and power by means of this very 
persecution far abroad on the earth. 

4. Went every where That is, they 
travelled through the various regions 
where they w'ere scattered. In all places 
to which they came, they preached* the 
word. ^ Preaching the word. Greek, 
Evcmgdmng, or announcing the good 
new's of the message of mercy, or the 
word of God. It is not ibe usual word 
wmich is rendered preach, but means sun- 
ply announcing the good news of salva- 
tion. There is no evidence, nor is there 
any probability, that all these persons wero 
araedned to preach. They were mani- 
festly common Christians who were scat- 
tered by the persecution ; and the mean- 
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5 Then Philip “ went down to 6 And the people with one ac- 
^■he city of Samaria, and preached cord * ^ve heed unto those things 
Christ unto them. which Philip spake, hearing, ® and 

i 2Clir.30.12. c JooA 41,42. 


mg IS, that they communicated to their 
fellow-men m conversation, wherever 
they met them ; and probably in the sy- 
nagogues, where all Jews had a right to 
speak, the glad tidings that the Messiah 
had come. It is not said that they set 
themselves up for public teachers; or 
that they administered baptism; or that 
they founded churches: but they pro- 
claimed every where the news that a 
Saviour had come Their hearts were 
full of It Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaks ; and they made 
the truth known to all whom they met — 
We may learn from this, (1.) That perse- 
cution tends to promote the \ery thing 
which it would destroy. (*2) That one 
of the best means to make Christians ac- 
tive and zealous is to persecute them. 
(3) Thit It IS right for all Christians to 
make known the truths of the gospel. 
When the heart is full, the lips will 
speak; and there is no more impropriety 
in their speaking of redemption than of 
any thing else (4 ) It should be the great | 
object of all Christiaris to make the Sa- , 
viour known ever^ where By thefr lives, i 
conversation, and pious exhortations and ; 
entreaties, they should beseech dying sm- I 
nets to be reconciled to God. And espe- ' 
cially should this be done w’hen they are 
traoeUing. Christians when away from 
home seem almost to imagine that they 
lay aside the obligations of religion But 
the example of Christ and his early dis- 
ciples has taught us that this is the very 
time to attempt to do good. 

5. IVien Philip One of the seven dea- 
cons ch VI. 5 He is afterwards called 
ihp Evangelist. Acts xxi. 8 . ^ The city 
of Samana. This does not mean a citv 
whose narm was Samaria, for no such 
city at that time existed- ^maria was a 
region. Matt. li. 22. The ancient city Sa- 
maria, the capital of that region, had been 
destroyed by Hyrcanus, so completely as 
to leave no vestige of it remaining ; and 
he “ took aw^ay,” says Josephus, “ the very 
marks that there had ever been such a 
city there.” ( Antiq b xiu. ch. x. $ 3 ) He- 
rod the Great afterwards built a city on 
this site, and called it Sehasie, i. e. Au- 
gusta, m honour of the emperor August' 
tua. (Jos. Antiq. b. xv. ch. vid. $ 5.) Per- 
haps this city is intended, as being the 
prmcipal city of Samaria; or possibly Sy- 
rJlar, another city where the gfjspel had 


been before preached by the Saviour 
himself. Johniv. ^ And preached Christ* 
Preached that the Median had come, and 
made known his doctrines. The same 
truths had been before stated in Samaria 
by the Saviour himself (John iv.); and 
this w’^as doubtless one of the reasons why 
they so gladly now received the word of 
God. The field had been prepared by the 
Lord Jesus ; and he had said that it was 
white for the harvest (John iv. 35) ; and 
into that field Philip now entered, and 
was signally blessed His coming was 
attended with a remarkable revival of re- 
ligion. The word translated preach here 
IS not that which is used in the previous 
verse. This denotes to proclaim as a crier, 
and IS commonly employed to denote the 
preaching of the gos^I, so called. Mark 
V. 20 ; VII. 36. Luke via. 39. Matt xxiv- 
14. Acts X. 42. Rom. x- 15. 1 Cor. ix. 27 ; 
XV. 12. 2 Tim. iv. 2. It has been argued 
that because Philip is said thus to have 
preached io the Samaritans, that therefore 
all deacons have a right to preach or that 
they are, under the New Testament eco- 
nomy, an order of ministers. But this is 
by ho means clear. For, (1.) It is not evi 
dent, nor can it be shown, that the c^Aer 
deacons (ch. vi) ever preached. There is 
no record of their domg so; and the nar- 
rative would lead us to suppose that they 
did not. (2 ) They w'ere appointed for a 
\ery different purpose (ch. vi. 1 — 5); and 
It is fair to suppose that as deacons, they 
confined themselves to the desim of their 
appointment. (3 ) It is not said thatPAihjp 
preached m virtue of his being a d&zcciL 
From any tiling m this place, it wmld 
seem that be preached as the other Chris- 
tians did — wherever he was. (4.) But 
elsewhere an express distinction is made 
between Philip and the others. Anew 
appellation- is given him, and he is ex- 
pressly called the Evangelist. Acts xxi. 9. 
From this, it seems that In preached, not 
because he was a deacon, but because he 
had received a special appointment to this 
business as an evangelist (5.) This same 
office, or rank of Christian teachers, is ex- 
pressly recognised elsewhere. Eph. iv. 11. 
All these considerations show that there 
IS not in the sacred Scriptures an order of 
ministers appointed to preach ds deacons. 

6. With one accord. Unitedly, or vrith 
one mind. Great multitudes of them did 
it. IT Gave heed Paid attention to ; em- 
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seeing the miracles which he did. 

7 For ® unclean spirits, crying 
with loud voice, came out of many 
that were possessed with them: and 
many taken with palsies, * and that 
were lame, ® were healed. 

8 And there was great joy in that 
city, 

§ But there was a certain man 

« Mar.l6.i7. h Mar.2.3-11. c,9.33,34. f 5. 

braced, f Hmring. Hearing what he 

said. 

7- For undmn spirits^ Note, Matt iv. 
24. f Crtfing with hud votce. Note, 
Mark i 26, f Falsies* Note, Matt. iv. 
24. 

8. And there ims great joy. This joy 
arose, (1.) From the met that so many per- 
»ns, before sick and afflicted, were re- 
stored to health. (2.) From the conver- 
sion of individuals to Chnst. The ten- 
derww of religion is to produce joy. 
(3) From the mutual joy of families and 
fnends, that their friends were convert- 
ed The tendency of a revival of religion 
is thus to produce great joy. 

9. But there vxis a certain man called 
Smm. The Fathers have written much 
respecting this man, and have given 
strange accounts of him; but nothing 
i»re k cert^ly known of him than is 
stated in this place. Rosenmueller and 
Kwnoei supp(»e him to have been a Si- 
mon ^ntioned by Josephus (Antiq. b. xx. 
eh. viL S 2), who wi^ born in Cyprus. 
He a magician, and was employed 
by FeHx to nersnade Drt^a to forsake 

teiteacf Azazus, and to many Feiir. 
Jtet it k not veiy proteble that thk was 
fee Mine pNcr^n. (See Note in Whiston s 
Ji»e^iis.) Simon Magus was probably 
a Jem or a Samaritan, who had addicted 
hir..seff to the arts of magic, and who was 
much celebrated for it. He had studied 
philosophy in Alexandria m Egypt (Mo- 
sheira, i. p 113, 114, MurdoclCs iransla- 
iim), ami then lived at Samaria. After 
he was cut from fee hope of adding 
to his other powers the power of working 
miracles, fee fathers say that he fell into 
many errors, and became the jEbunder of 
the sect of the Simonians. They accused 
him of alEming that he came down as 
the Father in respect to the Samaritans ; 
the Son in respect to the Jews ; and the 
Boly Spirit in respect to the Gentiles.* 
He did not acknowledge Christ to be the 
^11 of God, hot a rival, and pretended 
himself to be Christ He rejected the 
law of Moses. Many other thin gs are 


called Simon, which beforetime in 
the same city used sorcery, and 
bewitched the people of JSamaria, 
giving out « that himself was some 
great one : 

10 To whom they all gave heed 5 
from the least to the greatest, say- 
ing, This man is the great power of 
God. 

j d c.13.6. Re 22 15. e c 5 36. 2Ti 8 2,5 / 2Cor 1 1 19 

affirmed of him, 'whit h rest on doubtful 
authority. He seems to ha\ e become an 
enemy to Christianity; though he was 
willing then to avail himselt of some of 
its doctrines in order to advance his own 
interests.' The account that lie came to 
a tragical tieaih in Rome, that he was 
honoured ns a deity by the Roman senate ; 
and that a statue was erected to his me- 
mory in the isle of Tioer, is now general])^- 
rejected. His end is not khown (See 
Calmer, art. Simon Magu^, and Moshemi, 
I. p. 114 Note) H Bejhretime. The prac- 
tice of magic, or sorcery, was cornnm at 
that time, and m all the ancient nations. 
^ Feed sorcery Greek, Exor- 

cising the arts of the Ma^ i, or Mogicraris , 
hence the name Simon lilagus. See Note, 
Matt II- 1. The ancient Ahr>i had iheir 
rise in Persia, and were at drst addicted 
to the study of philosophy, asjronomy, 
medicine, &c. This name came after- 
wards to sigmfy those who made use of 
the knowledge of these arts for the pnr- 
p<»e of imposing on mankind— astrolo- 
gers, sootlisayers, necromancers, fortune 
tellera,&c. Such persons pretended to pro 
diet future events by the positions of (he 
stars, and to cure diseases by incantations, 
&c- See Isa in 6. See also Dan. i. 20 ; ii. 2. 

It was expressly forbidden the Jew's to 
consdit such persons on pain of death. 
Lev”. XIX 31 ; xx. 6 In these arts Simon 
had been eminently successful. IT And 
bewitched. This is an unhappy transla- 
tion. _ The Greek means mereb that lie 
astonished or amazed the people, or con- 
founded their judgment. The idea of 
bewitching them is not in the onginal 
Giving out, &c. Saying, i. e. boasting 
It was in this way, partly, that he so con- 
tounded them Jugglersgenerally impose 
on people just in proportion to the extra- 
vagance and folly of their pretensions 
The same remark may be made of quack 
dQctois,and of all persons who attempt to 
delude and impose on mankind. 

10. The great pomer of God Prpbably 
this means only that they believed that 
he was invested idth the power of G^, 
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11 And to him they had regard, 
because that of long- time he had 
bewitched ® them with sorceries. 

12 But when they believed * Phi- 
lip preaching the things ^ concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, and the 
name of Jesus Christ, they were 
baptized, both men and women. 

13 Then Simon himself believed 

aGaLS.l. i» ver 37. c 2 41. ccl.3. 

not that they supposed he was really the 
Groat God. 

IS. Then Simon. ^ helieved also That 
is, he believed that Jesus had wrought 
miracles, and was raised from the dead, 
&c* Ail this he could believe m entire 
consistency with his own notions of the 
power of "magic ; and all that the con 
nexion requires us to suppose is that he 
believed ihis — that Jesus had power of 
working miracles, &c ; and as he purpos- 
ed to turn this to his own account, he w^as 
willing to profess himself to be his fol- 
lower. It might have injured his popu- 
larity, moreover, if he had taken a stand 
when so many were professing to become 
Christians. — Men often profess religion 
because, if they do not, they fear they 
will lose their influence, and be left with 
the ungodly. That Simon was not a real 
Christian is apparent from the whole nar- 
rative. ver 18 21 — 23. t And when he 
was baptized He was admitted to a pro- 
fession of religion in the same way as the 
others Philip did not pretend to know 
the heart ; and Simon was admitted be- 
cause he profe'ised his belief This is all 
the evidence that ministers can have, and 
it is no wonder, that they, as well as Phi- 
lip, are often deceived. The reasons which 
influenced Simon to make a profession of 
religion, seem to have been these : (1.) An 
impression that Christianity was true. He 
seems to have been convinced of this by 
the miracles of Philip. (2 ) The fact that 
many others were becoming Christians ; 
and he went m with the multitude. This 
is often the case m revivals of religion. 
(3.) He had no religion; but it is clear 
(ver. 20, 211 that he was willing to make 
use of Christianity to advance his own 
power, influence, and popularity — a thing 
vvhich multitudes of men of the same 
mhaji with Simon Magus have been wall- 
ing since to do. If And continued^ &e. 
It was customary and natural for the dis- 
ciples to remain with their teachers See 
eh. 4 42. IT A raJ wondered. This is the 
tame word that is translated hewitched m 
fer, 11, It means tliat he was amazed 


also: and when he was baptized, 
he continued with Philip, and won- 
dered, beholding the miracles ‘ and 
signs which were done. 

14 Now when the apostles which 
were at Jerusalem heard that Sa- 
maria had received the word of 
God, they sent unto them Peter 
and John : 

1 or, Signs and g*vat mirades, 

that Philip could reaUy perform so much 
greater miracles than he had even pre- 
tended to. — Hypocrites will sometimes be 
greatly attentive to the external duties of 
religion, and will be greatly s^irprised at 
what IS done by God for the salvation of 
sinners. IF Miracles and signs. Greek, 
Signs and great powers, or great miracles. 
That is, so much greater than he pretend- 
ed to be able to perform 
14- They sent That is, the apostles 
deputed two of their number. This shows 
conclusively that there was no chief or 
ruler among them. They acted as feing 
equal in authority. The reason why they 
sent them was, probably, that there would 
be a demand for more labour than Philip 
could render; a church was to be found- 
ed, which required their presence ; and 
It was important that they should be pre- 
sent to organize it, and to build it up. The 
harvest had occurred m Samaria, of which 
the Saviour spoke (John iv. 35), and it 
was proper that they should enter info 
It. — ^In times of revivm there is often more 
to be done than can be done by the regu- 
lar pastor of a people, and it is proper 
that he should be aided from abroad. 
IT Peter. This shows that P^er had no 
such authoniy and primacy as the Roman 
Catholics claim for him. He exercised 
no authority of sending others, but was 
himself sent. He was appointed dkeir 
united "voice, instead of claiming the 
power himself of directing them. T And 
John Peter was ardent, bold, zealous, 
rash ; John was mild, gentle, tender, per- 
suasive. There was wisdom m uniting 
them in this work, as the talents of both 
were needed ; and the excellencies in the 
character of the one would compensate 
for the defects of the other. It is observ- 
able that the apostles sent two together, aa 
the Saviour had himself done, Note, 
Mark vi 7. The reasons why this addi- 
tional aid was sent to Samaria were pro- 
bably these. (1.) To assist Philip in a 
great work — in the harvest which ne was 
tliere eoUecting. (2.) To give the sanc- 
tion of the authority of the ajiostles to 
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15 Who, whea they were come 
dowH, prayed for them, that they 
iE%ht receive the Holy Ghost : 

15 For as yet ® he was fallen 
apoa aone of them ; only they were 


17 Then laid they their hands 
on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost. 

18 And when Simon saw, that 
through laying on of the apostles’ 


baptized in the name of the Lord hands the Holy Ghost was given, 
Jesus* he oiFered them/ money, 


• C.184. h ciSSj 10.4SJ 19.5,6. lCor.1.13. 

what he was doing. (3.) To confer on 
&e converts the gut of the Holy Ghost 
f er, 17. 

15. Were come down. To Samana. 
Jerosalem was generally represented as 
ttp, or higher than the rest of the land. 
liatt JX 18. John vn. 8, f Frayed for 
them. They sought at the hand of God 
the extraordinary communications of the 
Holy Spirit They did not even pretend 
to lave the power of doing it without the 
aid of God. 1" That they might receive the 
Mdy GiwsL The main question here is, 
what was meant by the Holy Cheat? In 
ver. 20, it is called “the gilt of God.” 
The following remarks m^ make this 
|dain. (1.) It was not that gift of the Holy 
uhost oy which the sond is converted, or 
renemd, ft)r they had diis when they be- 
lieved. ver. 6. Every where the conver- 
skm of the shiner is traced to his influ- 
®ioe- Comp. John i. 13. (2.) It was not 
die ordinary influences of the S})irit Iw 
wItt ihe soul is ^ciified ; ibr smctia- 
Is a pn^gr^mve work, and this was 
widens MTOJifleaflon is shown by the 
tenor of the file? flus was sud- 
mSi st^iUnsg. (3.) It- was something 
that was dMemible estemdl effects ; 

mmtwr. 1% that thk was done 

X ihe htying on erf" liands. (4.) The 
cse ‘the gift of the Holy Gliost,* and 
‘the descent of tihe Holy Ghost,’ signified 
not merely his ordinary influences m 
twwtverting sinners, but those extraordi- 
nary influences that attended the first 
preaching of ftie gospel — the power of 
speaking with new tongues (ch. li.), the 

r wer of working miracles, &c. Acts xix. 

{&) This B further clear from the fact 
tfeat &fflwn wished tapyrcdiase this power, 
evidently to keep upnis influence among 
the p»|]le, and to retain his ascendency 
as a juggler and sorcerer. But surely,, 
Sbmon would not wish to pircham the 
cmvertmg and ^edfying influences of 
the Holy Sfrfrit; it was the pKiwer of 
working miracles. These things make it 
clear that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
here is meant the power of speaking with 
new (comp. 1 Cor. xiv.) and the 

power w nf'racles And it is farther clear 


e C.6.S. He.6.2. d lTim.6.5. 

that this passage should not be adduced 
in favour of “ the rite of confirmation*’ m 
the Christian church. For besides the 
fact that there are now no apostles, ihe 
thing spoken of here, is entirely deferent 
from that of the rite ot confirmation This 
was to confer the extraordinary power of 
working miracles ; that is for a diiSerent 
purpi^e. 

If it be asked why this power was con- 
ferred on the early Chnstians, it may be 
replied, that it was to furnish striking 
proof of the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion ,* to impress the people, and thus to 
win them to embrace the gospel. The 
early church w’as thus armed with the 
pow’er of the Holy Spirit ,* and this extra 
ordmarj’- attestation of God to his message 
was one cause of Jhe rapid propagation 
and permanent establishment of tlie gos- 
pel. 

16. He teas fallen. This expression is 
several times applied to the Holy Spirit. 
cIl X 44; xi. 15. It does not differ mate- 
rially from the common expression, “ the 
Holy Ghewst descendedl^ It means that he 
came from heaven; and the express’on 
to faUr applied to his influences, denotes 
the rapidity ond suddenness of his ’tun- 
ing- Comp. ch. xix. 2. ^ In the rwure of 
ihe Lord Jesus. Note, ch. li. 38. Se'.* also 
ch. X. 48 ; xix. 5, 6. 

17. Then laid they their hands, <&!C. This 
was an act of prayer, expressing an m v^o- 
cation to God that he w’ould impart the 
blessing to them. On haw many they laid 
their hands, is not said. It is evident tivat 
it was not on all, for they did not thus lay 
hands on Simon. Perhaps it was done 
on a few of the more prominent and lead- 
ing persons, who v’ere to be employed 
particularly in beanng witness to the 
truth of the go.spel. It was customary to 
lay the hands on any person when a fa- 
vour was to be conferred, or a blessing 
imparted. See Note, Matt ix* 18. 

.18. Simon saw, That is, he wit- 
nessed the extraordinary eftects, the power 
of speaking in a miraculous manner, &c. 
Note, ver. 15. ^ He offered them money. 
He liad had a remarkable influence over 
the Samaritans, and he saw that th^ jes* 
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19 Sayingfi Give me also this 
power, that on whomsoever I lay 
hands, he may receive the Holy 
Ghost. 

20 But Peter said onto hkn, Thy 
money perish with thee, because “ 

a 2Ki 5 15,16. Matt.lO 8. i c,10 45j 1 1 17. 

session of this power would perpetuate 
and increase his influence. Men com- 
monly employ the tricks of legerdemain 
for the purpose of malong money ,* and it 
seems probable that such had been the 
design of Simon. He saw that if he could 
communicate to others this power, if he 
could confer on them the talent of speak- 
ing other languages, it might be turned 
to vast account, and he sought therefore 
to purchase it of the apostles From this 
act of Simon we have deuved our word 
simony, to denote the buying and selling 
of ecclesiastical preferment, or church 
offices, where religion is supported by 
the s^ate. This act of Simon shows con- 
clusively that he was infijenced by im- 
proper motives in becoming connected 
with the church. 

20. Thy money perish with thee. This 
IS an expression of the horror and indig- 
nation of jfeter at the base offer of Simon. 
It IS not to be understood as an impreca- 
tion on Simon The mam idea is the 
apostle s contempt for the money, as if he 
regarded it as of no volue. ‘Let your 
money go to destruction. Wo abhor your 
impious Oder Wo can freely see any 
amount of money desltoyed before we 
will be tempted to sell the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.’ But there was here also an ex- 
pression of his belief that Simon also 
would perish. It was a declaration that 
he was hastening to ruin,' and as if this 
was certain, Peter .says, let your money 
pel ish too IT Thegfl of God. That which 
he has given, or conferred as a favour. 
The idea was cdisuid that that which God 
himself gives a« a sovereign, could be 
purchased. It was impious to think of at- 
tempting to buy w^ith worthless gold that 
which was of so inestimable value The 
gft of God here means the extraordinary 
mfluenc-^s of the Holy Ghost, ch. x 45; 
XI. 17, How can we pay a price to God ? 
All that vie can give, the silver, and the 
gold, and the cattle on a thousand hills, 
belong to him already. We have nothing 
which we can present for h»s fax’ours 
And yet there are many who seek to 
vuTchase the favour of God. Some do iF 
Dy alms and prayers; some by penance 
and fasting"; some by attempting to make 
their own hearts belter, and by solf-nght- 

M 2 


thou hast thought that the gift ^ of 
God may be purchased with mo 
ney. 

2T Thou hast neither part ® nor 
lot in this matter : for thy heart is 
not right in the sight of God. 

c Jos 23.25. d Ps.78.36^7. E2a.I4.3. 

eousness; and some by penitence and 
tears. All these will not purchase his 
favour Salvation, like eveiy other bless- 
ing, will be his gift ; and if ever receive^ 
we must be willing to accept it on his 
own terms ; at his own time ; and m Ms 
own way. We are without merit ; and 
if saved, it will be by the sovereign grace 
of God. 

21. fleiOier part. You have no portion 
of the grace of God ; that is, you are des- 
titute of It altogether. This word com- 
monly denotes the pari of an inheritance 
which falls to one when it is divided. 
IT Nor lot This word means properly a 
portion which falls to one when an es- 
tate, or when spoil m war is diyided into 
portions, according to the number of those 
who are to be partakers, and the part of 
each one is determined by lot. The two 
words denote emphatically that he was m 
no sense a partaker of the favour of God. 
IT In this matter. Greek, In this word, i. e. 
thing That which is referred to here is 
the religion of Christ He was not a 
Chr itian. It is remarkable that Peter 
judged him so soon, and when he had 
seen but one act of his. But it was an 
act which satisfied him that he was a 
stranger to religion. One act may some- 
nmea bring out the whole character; it 
ngay evince the governing motives; it 
may show’ traits of character utterly in 
cmsisieni with true religion ; and then it 
is as certain a criterion as any long senes 
of acts. If Thy heart Your aJecUons, or 
governing motives ; your principle of con- 
duct. Comp. 2 Kings x. 15. You love 
gold and popularity, and not the gospel 
for what it is. There is no evidence here 
that Peter saw this in a miraculous man- 
ner, or by any supematinal influence. It 
was apparent and plain, that Simon was 
not influenced by the pure, disinterested 
motives of the gospel, but by the love of 
power and of the world. IT In the sis^hi 
of God. That is, God sees or judges that 
your heart is not sincere and pure — No 
external profession is acceptable without 
the heart. Header, is your heart right 
with God ? Are your motives pure ; and 
does God see there the exercise of holy. 
Sincere, and benevolent affections towama 
him? God knows the motives; and with 
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22 Eepeat therefore of this thy 
wiekedoess ; and pra^^ God, if® per- 
haps the thought of thine heart may 
he iorgivea taee : 

a 2TijaA25. 

aueraiiif certainty he will judge; and 
i?cith unerring jnsnce he wJl fix our 
doom, acoottiing lo the afiecuons of the 
hear! 

S2. therefore. Here we may 

remark, (1.) That Simon was at this Ume 
an unconverted sinner. (2.) That the 
joimnaiid was given to him as such. 
3.) 'Ilmt he was required to do the thing; 
ict to wait or seek merely, but actually 

0 repent. (4.) That this was to be the 

dep in his conversion. He was not 
5ven directed to pray first , but his first 
[ndispeciable work was to repent, that is, 
to exercise proper sorrow for this sin. aud 
to akmdm his plan or principle of action. 
And this shows, (I.) That all sinners are 
to be exhorted to repent, as their first 
vrork. They are not tx) be told to wait, 
and rmd, and pray, m the expectation 
that repentance will he given them. With 
such helps as they can obtain, they are to 
do the thing. (2.) Prayer will not be ac- 
ceptable, or heard, unless the sinner comes 
repenting, that is, unless he regrets his 
Bin, and desires to forsake it. Then, and 
then only, will he be heard. When he 
comes his sins, and re®>lviiig still 
to toem, God will not hear him. 

Wawn he comes deurons of forsaking 
grieved that he fe guiby, and feel- 
^ l» »Ced ei help, God will bear his 
p»Cr.' See Isa, 1 15. Me. iii. 4. Prov. 

1 m ]?k Ixvi. 18. f And pray God 
iiaving a desire to forsake the sin, and to 
be parconedf &m pray to God to forgive. 
It would absurd to ask forgiveness 
until a maa felt his need of it This 
shows that a sinner ought to pray, and 
lorn he ought to do it. It should be wulh 
a dmire and purpose to forsake sm, and 
jji that state of mind God will hear the 
prayer. Comp. Dan. iv, 27. H If perhaps. 
Them was no certainty that Goo would 
foreive him ; nor is there any evidence 
either that Simon prayed, or that he was 
fol^reiL-rThis direction of Peter pre- 
sents am^her important principle in re- 
gard f© the conduct of sinners. They are 
to be directed to repout, not because they 
have the promise of forgiveness, and not 
because they hipe to be fomiven, but be- 
cause sin is a grmt evil, and because it is 
right and proper that they should repent, 
whether they are fotgiven or not Hiat 
m to he left to the ajverefgn mercy cC 


[A. D. 33 

23 For I perceive that thou art 
in the gall of bitterness, * and in 
the bond of iniquity. 

i Jer 4 18. Heb 12.15. cPs 116.16. Prov.5 22 

IflaJ!8.22. 

God. They are to repent of sin, and — 
then they are to feel, not that they have 
any claim on God, but that they are de- 
pendent on him, and must be saved or 
lost at his will. They are not to supjXMse 
that their tears will purchase fbrgiv eness, 
but that they lie at the foot of mercy, and 
that there i&hope — not certainty— thatGod 
will forgive. The language of thehum- 
bled sinner is. 

“Perhaps he will admit my ] lea, 
Perhaps will hear my prayer ; 

But if I perish I will pray. 

And perish only there. 

“I can but perish if I go, 

I am resolv'd to try, 

For if I stay asvay, I know 
I shall for ever die.” . 

f The thought, 6zc. Your purpose, or 
wish. Thoughts may be, therefore, evil, 
and need forgiveness. It is not open sm 
only that needs to be pardoned ; it is the 
secret purpose of the souk 
23. For I perceive. 'That is, by the act 
which he had done. His oiler had shown 
a state of mind that was wholly incon- 
sistent with true religion. One single sm 
moy as certainly show that there is no 
true piety as many acts of iniquity. It 
may be so decided, so malignant, so utterly 
inconsistent with just view's, as at once to 
determine what the character is. The sin 
of Simon was of this character. Peter 
here does not appear to have claimed 
the power of judging the heart; but he 
judged, as all other men would, by the 
act. IT In the gall. This word denotes 
pioperly bile, or that bitter, yellowish- 
green fluid that is secreted m the liver. 
Hence it means any thing very bitter ; 
and also any bad passion ot the mind, as 
anger, malice, <&c. We speak of bitterness 
of mind, &c It Of bicteritess. This is a 
Hebraism ; the usual mode of cxpre.ssing 
the superlative, and means excessive bitter- 
ness. The phrase is used respecting ido- 
hlry (Dent, xxiv, 18), “ Lest there should 
be among vou a root that beareth gall and 
wormwood.” A similar expressior| occurs 
in Hcb xH. 15, “ Lest any root of bitter*' 
ness springing up, trouble you,” 4c. Sin 
!s thus represented as a hitter or jtoisonoua 
hing; a thing not only nnplemanl iii itg 
consequences, but ruinous in its charac- 
ter, as a poisonous plant wtould be in the 
midst of other plants. Jer, i^ 19. “ D to an 
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34 Then answered Simon, and 
said, Pray “ ye to the Lord for me, 
♦,hat none of these things which ye 
have spoken (^ome upon me, 

25 And they, when they had tes- 
tified and preached the word of the 
Lord, returned to Jerusalem, and 

" a Ex.8.8. Nu.21.7. lKi.13.6. Job 42.8. Jau5.l6. 

evil , and hitter thing that thou hast for- 
saken the Lord thy God.” iv- 18. Rom iii. 
14, “ Whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness.” Eph. iv. 31. The meaning 
here is, that the heart of Simon was full 
of dreadful, malignant sm. IT Bond of 
iniquity. Or, that thou art hound by ini- 
quity. That is, that it has the rule over 
you, and hinds you as a slave. Sin is 
often thus represented as bondage and 
captivity. Sinners are represented as 
chained to it, and kept in hard servitude. 
Ps. cxvi. 16. Prov. v. 22, “He shall be 
holden with the cords of his sms.” Rom. 
vii 23, 24. These expressions prove con- 
clusively that Simon was a stranger to 
religion. 

24. Pray ye, &c. Here remark, (1.) 
That Simon was directed to pray for him- 
self (ver. 22), but he had no disposition to 
do that Sinners will often ask others to 
pray for them, when they are too proud, 
or too mmch in love with sin, to pray for 
themselves (2.) The main thing that 
Peter wished to impress on him. was a 
sense of his sin. Simon did not regard 
this, but looked only to the punishment 
He was terrified and alarmed; and he 
sought to avoid future punishment ; but 
he had no alarm about his sms. So it is 
often with sinners. So it was with Pha- 
raoh (Ex. viii. 28- 32), and with Jeroboam 
(1 Kings xiii. 6). And so sinners often 
quiet their own consciences by asking 
ministers and Christian friends to pray for 
them, while tAey still purpose to persevere 
in iniquity. If men expect to be saved, 
they must pray for Ikemsdves ; and pray 
not chiefly to oe freed flora punishmerUy 
but flora the sin tehick' deserves hed . — 
This 18 all that we hear of Simon in the 
New Testament; and the probability is, 
that,- like many other sinners, he diu not 
pray for himself, but continued to live in 
the gall of bitterness, and died in the 
bond of iniquity. The testimony of an- 
tiquity is decided on tliat point See 
Note, ver, 9. 

25. In many villages, &c. They toent 
at first directly to the city of Samana. On 
flieir return to Jerusalem, they travelled 
more at leisure, and preached in the vil- 


preached the gospel in many vil 
lages of the Samaritans. 

S6 And the angei of the Lord 
spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, 
and go toward the south, unto the 
way that goeth down from Jerusa- 
lem unto Gaza * which is desert 

iJos.lS.47. 

lages also — a good example for the minis- 
ters of the gospel, and for all Christian^ 
when travelling from place to place. — 
The reason why they returned to Jeru- 
salem, and made that their permanent 
abode, might have been, that it was im- 
portant to bear witness to the resurrection 
of Christ m the very city where he had 
been crucified, and where Ins resurrec- 
tion had occurred. If the doctrine was 
established there, it would be more easy 
to establish it elsewhere. 

26. And the angel of the Lord. The 
word angel is used in the Scriptures in a 
great variety of significations. See Note, 
Matt i. 20. Here it has been supposed by 
some to mean literally a celestial messen- 
ger sent from God ; others have supposed 
that it means a dream, others a vision, &c. 
The word properly means a messenger t 
and all that it can be shown to signify 
here is, that the Lord sent a message to 
Philip of kind. It is most probable, 
I think, that the parage means that God 
communicated the message by his Spirit ; 
for in ver- 29, 39, it is expressly said that 
the Spirit spake to Phdip, &c. Thus in 
Acts XVI. 7, the Spirit is said to have for- 
bidden Paul to preach in Bythinia ; and 
in ver. 9, the message on the subject is 
said to have been conveyed in a vision. 
There is no absurdity, however, m sup- 
posing that an angel literally was employ- 
ed to communicate this menage to Phdip. 
See Heb. i. 14. Gen. xix. 1 ; xxii. 11. Jtw%. 
vi. 12. IT Spake unto PhiBp. Coipp. Bfett 
il 13. IT Arise. See Note, Luke xv. 18. 
^Andgo,&e. Philip had been employed 
m Samaria. As God now intended to 
send tiie gospel to another place, he gave 
a special direction to Philip to go and 
convey it. It is evident that God desim- 
ed the conversion of this eunuch ; and the 
direction to Philip shows how he accom- 
pkshes his designs. Tt is not by miracle, 
but by the use of means. It is not by di- 
rect povrer without truth, but it is by a 
message fitted to the end. The salvatidn 
of a single sinner is an object worthy thh 
attention of God. When such a sinner is 
converted, it is because God forms apian 
or purpose to do it. WAs** it is dtone, he 
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27 And he arose and went: and 
behold, a man of Ethiopia, ” 

^ eunach of great anthority nnde 
Candace qneen of the Ethiopians 

« Zepls^-lO. i Isa,56.^. 

inclines Ms seiranfs to labour; he directs 
iheir labours ; he leads his ministers ; and 
he preimres the way {Ter. 28) for the re- 
ception of the truth f T&waTd the south. 
That k, south of Samaria, where Philip 
was then labouring. IT Unio Gaza. Gaza, 
or Azzah (Gen. x 19), was a city of the 
Philistines, given by Joshua to Judah 
(Josh. XV. 47. 1 &m. vi. 17). It was one 
of the /tse principal cities of the Phihs- 
rines. It was formerly a large place ; was 
situated on an eminence, and commanded 
a beautiful prospect It was in this place 
that Saiwon mok away the gat^ of the 
city, and bore them oft. Jodg. xvi 2, 3. It 
was near Askelon, about sixty miles 
southwest from Jerusalem, f Whidi ii 
d^rt ITus refer either to the wa^ 
or to the The natural construction 
IS die latter. In explanation of this, it is 
to be observed that there were towns 
of that name, Old and New Gaza. The 
prophet Zephaniah (li. 4) said that Gaza 
^ould heformlten, i. e. destroyed. “This 
was partly accomplished tty Alexander the 
Gimt. (Jos. Antiq. 0. xl ch. viii. $ 3, 4; b. 
xii ch. xiii 3.) Another town was after- 
wards built of die same name, but at some 

&m dm former; and Old Gaza 
wwabmidimedtodesolati^ Strabo aien- 
ti{*»*Gaza die dasertr’ and Diodorus Sicu- 
lut speaks of *Old Gaza.’ ” iRobiii. Cal- 
Some have supposed, however, that 
lide wjfefs hew to foe rtad leading to 
Qmsk m betnr dmiatc and uninhaMted. 

I r^am the former interpretation 
as most natural and obvkais. “In this 
place, in 1823, the Ainencan missiona- 
ries, Mesre. Fisk and King, found Gaza, 
a town built of stone, making a very mean 
appearance, and containing about five 
thousand inhabitants.*’ (HaU on the 
Acts.) 

27. A mm qf Ethiopia. Gaza was near 
foe cffloiines betwemi Palestine and Egypt 
It was in foe direct road from Jerusalem 
to^E^pt EtMtrpiA was one of the great 
fouMoins of Africa, pmt of which is now 
i^ied Abyssinia. It » frequmitly men- 
tioned in Scripture under the name of 
Cu^. But comprehended a much 
larger region, mcludingfoe gonfoera part 
of Arabia, and even airaelames foe coun- 
tries adjacent to the Tigns and Euffora- 
tes. Ethiopia proper lay south of Egypt, 
on foe Nile, and tvas bounded north by 
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who had the charge of all her trea- 
sure, and had come ^ to Jerusaleix 
for to worship, 

28 Was returning; and, sitting 

c2CIir.6.32,33. 

Egypt, that is, by the cataracts near Sv- 
ene; east by the Red sea, and perhaps 
part by foe Indian Ocean ; south by un- 
known regions in the interior of Africa ; 
and w’est by Lybia and the deserts. If 
comprehended the modem kmgdoms of 
Nubia or Sennaar, and Abyssinia. The 
chief city m it was the ancient Meroe, 
situated on the island or tract of the same 
name, between foe Nile and Ashtaboras, 
not far from the modem Shendi. {Rohm- 
son’s Calmei) IT An eunuch, &e See 
Note, Matt. xix. 12. Eunuchs were com- 
monly employed m attendance on the fe- 
males of the harem ; but the word is often 
used to denote any confidential officer, or 
counsellor of state. It is evidently so used 
here. IF Of preat auihoriUj. Of high rank ; 
an officer of the court. It is clear from 
what follows that this man was a Jew. 
But it IS known that ffeios wrere often 
raised to posts of high honour and distmc- 
non in foreign courts, as m the case of 
Joseph in Egypt, and of Daniel in Baby- 
lon. 1i Under Candace, &c. Candace is 
said to Pave been the common name of 
the queens of Ethiopia, as Pharaoh was 
of foe sovereigns of Egypt. This is ex- 
pressly stated % Pliny, (Nat Hist, vn 29.) 
His words are, “ The edifices of the city 
were few; a woman reigned there of the 
name of Candace, which name had been 
transmitted to these queens for many 
yearn.” Strabo mentions also a queen of 
Ethiopia of the name of Cand ace. Speak- 
ing of an insurrection against foe Romans, 
he says, “ Among these were the officers 
of queen Candace, who m our days reign- 
ed over the Ethiopians.” As this could 
not have been the Candace mentioned 
here, it is plain that the name w;as com- 
mon to these queens — a sort of royal title. 
She was probably queen of Mcroe, an 
mportant part of Ethiopia. (Bruce’s Tra- 
'els, vol ii. p. m—Clarle.) t Who had 
he charge, &c. The treasurer was an 
fficer of high trust and responsibility, 
r And had come, &e. This proves that 
iG wus a Jem, or at least a Jewish prose- 
lyte. It wus customary for foe Jews in 
“oreign lands, as for as practicable, to at- 
nd the great feasts at Jerusalem. He 
lad gone up to attend foe Ppssover, «fec. 
See Note, ch. li. 5. 

28. And sitlinp in hs chariot. car- 
lage; his vehicfe. The form of the car- 
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in bis chaxiot, read Esaias the pro- 
phet. 

29 Then “ the Spirit said unto 

a Isa.65.24. Ho3.6.3. 

riage is not known. In some instances 
the carriages of the ancients were placed 
on wheels ; in others, were borne on poles 
in the form of a htier or palanquin, by 
men, or mules, or horses. (See Calmet, 
art. Chariot.) H Reading Esaias,' &c. 
Isaiah. Reading doubtless the transla- 
tion of Isaiah called the Septuagint This 
translation was made in Egypt, for the 
special use of the Jews m Alexandria and 
throughout Egypt, and was that which 
was commonly used. Why he was reading 
the Scriptures, and especially this prophet, 
is not certainly known. It is morally cer- 
tain, however, that he was in Judea at 
the time of the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus ; that he had heard much 
of him; that this wnuld be a subject of 
discussion ; and it was natural for him, in 
returning, to look at the prophecies re- 
specting the Messiah, pernaj^ either to 
meditate on them as a suitable subject of 
inquiry and thought, or perhaps to exa- 
mine the claims of Jesus of Nazareth to 
this office. The prophecy in Isa. liu. was 
so striking, and coincided so clearly with 
the character of Jesus, that it was natural 
for a candid mind to examine whether he 
might not be the person intended by the 
prophet. — On t-as narrative we may re- 
mark, (1.) It is a proper and profitable 
employment on returning from worship to 
examine the sacred Scriptures. (2.) It is 
well to be in the habit of reading the 
Scriptures when we are on aj'ourney. It 
may .serve to keep the heart flora worldly 
objects, and secure the affections for Gk>d* 
(3.) It IS well at aU times to read the Bi- 
ble. It is one of the meai^ of grace. And 
it is when we are searching his will, that 
we obtain light and comfort. The sinner 
should examine with a candid mind the 
sacred volume. It may be the means of 
conducting him in tlie true path of salva- 1 
tioii. (4.) God often gives us light in re- 
gard to the meaning of the Bible in unex- 
pected modes. How little did this eunuch 
expect to be enlightened in the manner in 
which he actually was. Yet God, who 
intended to instruct and save him, sent 
the living teacher, and opened to him the 
sacred scriptures, and led him to the Sa- 
viour. It is probable (ver. 30) that he was 
reading it aloud. 

29. Spirit See Note, ver. 26. The 
Holy Spirit is here evidently intended 
The thought in Philip’s mind is here 


Philip, Go near, and join thyself to 
this chariot. 

30 And Philip ran thither to Mm 


traced to his suggestion. All good 
thoughts and _ have the same 
origin. IT Join Ihyskf. Join him in his 
chariot. Go and sit with him. 

30. And Philip ran, &c. Indicating his 
haste, and his desire to obey the sugges- 
tions of the Spirit A thousand difficulties 
might have been started in the mind of 
PhSip if he had reflected a little. The 
eunuch was a stranger; he had the ap- 
pearance of a man of rank ; he was en- 
gaged m reading; he might be indisposed 
to be interrupted or to converse, &c. But 
Philip obeyed without any hesitation the 
monitions of the Spirit, and ran to him. — 
It is well to follow the Jlrst suggestions 
of the Spirit; to yield to the clear mdica^ 
tions of duty, and to perform it al once. 
Especially in a deed of benevolence, and 
in conversmg with others on the subject 
of religion, our first thoughts are com- 
monly safest and best. If we do not fol- 
low them, the calculations of avarice, or 
fear, or some worldly prudence, are very 
apt to come in. We Income alarmed, 
we are afraid of the rich and the great; 
and we suppose that our conversation 
and admonitions will be unacceptable. — 
We may learn from this case, (1.) To do 
our duty at once, without hesitation or 
debate, (2.) We shall often be disap- 
pomted in regard to subjects of this kind. 
We shall find candid, humble, Christian 
conversation far more acceptable to stran- 
gers, to the nch, and to the great, than 
we commonly suppcw^e. If, as in this case, 
they are alone; if we approach them 
kindly; if we do not rudely and harshly 
address them, we shall find most men 
willing to talk on the sulgect of rehmon. 

I have conversed with some hundreds of 
persons on the subject of rcli^on, and do 
not now recollect but iiw instances in 
which I was rudely treated, and in which 
it was not easy to gain a respectful and 
kind attention to Chrisuan conversation. 
TT And heard him read. He was reading 
loud — sometimes the best way of impress* 
ing truth on the mind in our private react 
ing the Scriptures. IT And said, dtc. This 
question, there might have been reason to 
foar, would not be kmdly received. But 
the eunuch’s mind was in such a state 
that he took no offence from such an in- 
quiry, though made by a footman, and a 
stranger, fie doubtless recognised him 
as a brother Jew. — It is an important 
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and lieafd him read the prophe 
Esaias, and said, Understandest 
thon what thoii readestl 

31 And he said, How ^ can I, ex 
cept some man should guide * me 
And he desired Philip that he wonL 
oome up and sit with him. 

32 The place of the scripture 

«MatUSJ3,51 Ep.5 17. iBo.10.14, cP«^.9 

question to ask ourselves when we read 
the sacred Scriptures. 

31. And he mid, &c. Ihis was a gene 
nd acknowledgment of his need of direc- 
tkm. It evinced a humble state of mind. 
It m& m acknowled^ent, also, origi« 
nsfag probably from mis particular pas- 
sage which he was reading. He did not 
understand how it could be applied to the 
Messiah; how the description of his hu- 
miliation and condemnation (ver.33) could 
b© remnciled to tiie prevalent ideas of 
hk being a prince and a conqueror. The 
same sentiment is expressed by Paul in 
Horn. X. 14. The circumstances, the state 
of mind in the eunuch, and the result, 
strongly remind one of the declaration in 
JPfe. XXV. 9, The meek will he guide in 
judgment, and the meek will he teach his 
t And he desired, &c. He was 
wming to receive instruction even from 
a strai^r.-~The rich and the great may 
®#en receive valuable instniction from a 
airf frcoa a poor, unknown man. 
ife Tile place, &e. Isa. Hu- 7, 8. ^ He 

S fal, te TbEis quotation is taken lite- 
f the ^toagint It varies veiy 
1 fim the Hebrew. It has been al- 
WOrt imivmally understood that this 
|daee refers to the Mesriah; and Philip 
expr«sely applies it_ to him. The word 
*‘vras led” implies that he was 

ccHidticfed by^ others; that he was led 
Pi a sheep is led to be killed. The 
general idea is that of meekness and sub- 
msdm when he was led to be put to 
lealh; a desenption that applies in a 
Very striking manner to the Lord Jesus 
f fee dktMgi^, To be killed. The 
^wuracterfetic here recorded is more re- 
Guarfeable in the sheep than in any other 
i^raals-^ *ff And Wm a hanb dumA, &c. 
«H, jmtiegnd, unre^hng. 1 Se he opened 
not hs moaik. He did not compmn, or 
jaurmuf; he ofiered po resr^ance, but 
yfelded patiently to what was done hy» 
others. 

33 In Ms humiUatmt- This varies 
feun the Hebrew, but is copied exactly 
femn the Septuagint, showuig that he was 
folding the Septuagint. The Hebrew is 
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which he read was this, ^ He was 
led as a sheep to the slaughter; 
and like a lamb dumb before his 
shearer, so opened he not his mouth’ 
33 In his humiliation his judg» 
ment was taken away: and whc 
shall declare his generation? for 
his life is taken from the earth. 

d l8a.53.7,8. 

he was taken from prison, and from 
judgment.” The word rendered “ prison” 
denotes any kind of deteniioji, or even 
oppression. It does not mean, as with us, 
to be confinea in a prison or jail, but may 
mean custodij, and be applied to the de- 
tention or custody of the Saviour when 
his hands were bound, and he was led to 
be tried. Note, Matt, xxvii. 2. It is not 
knowm why the LXX.-lhus translated the 
expression ^ he was taken from prison,” 
&c. by “m his humiliation,” <fec The 
wurd “from prison” may mean, as has 
been remarked, how'ever, from oppres- 
sion, and this does not differ materially 
from humiliation ; and in this sense the 
LXX. understood it. The meaning of the 
expression in the Septuagint and the Acts 
is clear. It denotes that in his state of 
oppression and calamity, when he was 
destitute of protectore and friends, when 
at the Irmest state of his humiliation, and, 
therefore, most the object of pity, that in 
addition to feo/, justice wus denied him, 
his judgment — a just sentence — was taken 
away, or withheld, and he was delivered 
to be put to death. His deep humiliation 
and friendless state was followed by an 
mijust and cruel condemnation, when no 
one would stand forth to plead his cause. 
Every circumstance thus goes to deepen 
the view of his sufferings. IT His judg- 
ment Justice, a just sentence, was de- 
nied him, and he was cruelly condemned 
IT And who shall declare his generation ? 
The word generation used here, properly 
denotes posterity; then an age of man- 
kind, comprehending about thirty years, 
as we speak of this and the next genera-, 
tion ; then it denotes the men of a particu- 
lar age or time. Very various interpre- 
tations have been ^ven of this expression. 
Iiowth translates it, “ his manner of life 
who would declare referring, as he 
suppose, to the fact that when a prisoner 
was condemned and led to execution, it 
vas customary for a proclamation to be, 
aade by a crier in these words, “ Who- 
!ver knows any thing about hi# puo- 
:ience, let him come and declare it.” 
This pa.ssag© is taken from the Geinam 
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34 And the eunuch answered 
Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 

of Babylon. (Kennicott^ as (moled by 
Lowtk.) The same Gemara of Babylon 
on this passage adds, “that before the 
death of Jesus, this proclamation was 
made forty days ; but no defence could be 
fiund” — a mamfest falsehood and a 
story strikingly illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the Jewish writings. The Gemara 
was written sometime after Christ, per- 
haps not far from the year 180 {JLardneTU 
and is a collection of commentaries on the 
traditional laws of the Jews. That this 
custom existed is very probable ; but it is 
certain that no such thir^ was done on the 
trial of the Saviour. But instances are 
wanting where the word “generation” 
has this meaning The Chaldee para- 
phrase translates the passage in Isaiah, 
“ He shall collect our captivity from in- 
firmities and vengeance ,* and who can 
declare what wonderful things shall be 
done for us in his days Others have 
referred this question to nis Deity, or di- 
vine generation ; intimating that no one 
could explain the mystery of his eternal 
generation. Bui the word m the Scrip- 
tures has no .such signification ; and such 
a sense would not suit the connexion. 
{See Calvin in loco ) ^ Others have refer- 
r-'d It to his own spiritual posterity., his 
disciples, his family ‘the number of his 
friends and followers who could enume- 
rate?’ (Calvin, Beza, &c.) But this as 
little suits the connexion. Another sense 
which the word has, is to denote the men 
of any particular age or time Matt, xi 16 , 
xxiii. 36. LuKe xvi 8, &cr And it has 
been supposed that the question here 
means, ‘ Who can describe the character 
and wickedness of the generation when 
he shall live — the enormous crime of that 
age, in putting him to death T This, fwr- 
haps, is the most probable interpretation 
of the question, for these reasons- (1.) It 
is the most usual signification of the word 
(see Schleusner), and would be its obvi- 
ous meaning in any other connexion. 
(2,) It suits the connexion here. For the 
prophet immediately adds as a reason for 
the fact that no one can describe that 
generation, that he was put to death — 
deed so enormous, as to make it impossi- 
ble to dtscrihe the wickedness of the gene- 
ration that would do it This was the 
sura, the crowning act of human guilt — 
a deed so enormous as to defy all attempt 
at description. The murder of the Mes- 
diail l tike crucifixion of the Son of God ; 
ihe Miung of the highest messenger that 


whom speaketh the p>ropliet this I 
of himself, or of some other man % 

heaven could send, w^as the consumma- 
tion of all earthly wickedness. There 
was no other deed so enormous that could 
be performed ; and there were no words 
to describe this. The same thing is im- 
plied in what the Saviour hirmeif said 
(Matt xxiii. 37, 38, and Luke xiii. 34, ^ ; 
XIX. 42), “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” <fec. 
The idea in these places is, that notwith- 
standing their sm in killing the prophets, 
and stoning those that had been sent to 
them, he would sliR have been willing to 
receive and pardon them, but for this 
enormous act of wickedness in putting 
the Messiah to death — a deed which they 
w^ere about to accomplish, and which 
should be attended with the destruction 
of their state and nation. The Hebrew 
word “deefore” (Isa. liii. 8), means pro- 
perly to meditate, to think qf^ and then, to 
sneak, to dedojre. It means probably in 
that place, ‘ Who can think of who can 
conceive the enormity of the crimes of 
that age, so as fully to publMi or declare 
them.’ IT For his life, &c. This is Ihe 
act of wickedness just referred to — ^put- 
ting tlie Messiah to death. The Hebrew 
is, “ For he was cut off from the land of 
the living,” i. e. ho was put to death 
The expression used in the Acts was 
taken from the Septuagint, and means 
substantially the same as the Hebrew. 

34. Answered Philip. That is, addressed 
Phihp. The Hebrews often use the word 
answer as synonymous with addressing 
one, whether he had spoken or not f Of 
himself, &c. This was a natural mqniiy, 
for there was nothing in the text itseU* 
that would determine expressly to whom 
the reference was. The ancient Jews 
expre^ly applied the passage to the 
siah. Thus the Targum of Jonathan on 
Isa. lii. 13, “ Behold, my servant shall deal 
prudently,” &c., renders it, “ Behold, ray 
servant, the Messiah, shall be prospered,” 
<S^. But we should remember that the 
eunuch was probably not deeply versed 
in the Scriptures We should remember, 
further, that he had just beeri at Jerusa- 
lem, and that the public mmd.was agi- 
tated about the proceedings of the sanhe- 
drim in putting Jesus of Nazareth, who 
claimed to be the Messiah, to dea^ It 
is by no means improbable that this pas- 
sage had been urged as a proof that he 
was the Messiah; and that die Jews, to 
evade the force of it, had maintained %hat 
It referred to Isaiah or Jeremiah— a% they 
have since done. Yet the subject W'as so 
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35 Then FMiip opened his water; what doth hinder me to 
mouthy and began * at the same be baptized ? 

smptare, and * preached unto him 37 And Philip said. If ^ thou be- 
Je§^g, lievest with all thine heart, thou 

36 And as they went on ilidr mayest. And he answered and 
way, they came unto a certain w'a- said, I * believe that Jesus Christ 
ter: and the eunuch said, See, here is the Son of God. 

olki.24 27. ScJ8.28. cc.10.47. i lkIar.I6.16,e.8 12. e Jno.11.27. ICor 12 3. IJao.4.15, 


important and so difficult that it had oc- 
cupied the attention of the traveller dur- 
ing his Journey ; and his question shows 
that he had oeen deeply pondering the 
laquiiy whether it coaw? refer to Isaiah, 
or whether it must have reference to the 
M«lah. In this state of suspense pnd 
sigitatfon, when his mind w^as just fitted 
to receive instruction, God sent a messen- 
ger to guide him.— He often thus pre- 
pares, ly his providence, or by a train of 
aflfec^ng and solemn events, the minds oi 
jaen tor a reception of the troth ; and then 
he sends his messengers to guide the mmd 
tiMHightfiii and anxious, in the way of 
peace and salvation. 

33. O^ned his mouth. See Matthevr, 
V. 2. At the mme scripture. Taking 
this as a text to be illustrated, f Preached 
wiia him Jesus. Showed him that Jesus 
odf Hazareth exacfiy answered to the de- 
acsiipticm of the prophet; and that there- 
tore ite proj^et referred to the Messiah, 
and toat Hossiah was Jesus of Naza- 
1 ^. How tor Philip detailed the cu*- 
Oihi^sMtoes of the life and death of Christ 
fe uaiatown. "’iVhat fellows shows also 
limt he staled the d^gn of baptism, and 
dufy of beii^ baptized. 

^ As they wea# on their tooy. In their 
T A certain water. The expres- 
mm u^ here does not determine whe- 
dier this was a river, a brook, or a pond 
or standing pool. And there are no cir- 
cuEffitances to determine that It is well 
fenown, however, that there is no laige 
liver, or very considerable stream in t&s 
vicinlfy. All that is intitaated is, that 
there was water enough to perform the 
lito of baptism, wheflier that was by 
pouring, or immersion. It 
mwi be admitted, I think, that there 
Jm#t have been water enough for 
either. Grofius isays they came "to a 
fomtam vrMdi was in the neighbour- 


and design of baptism. It evinces also 
a purpose at once to give himself to Christ, 
to profess his name, and to be dedicated 
to his service. IF To he baptized On the 
meaning of the word baptize, see Note, 
Matt hi. 6. 

37. And Philip said, &c. This was 
then stated to be the proper qualification 
tor making a profession of religion. The 
terms are, (1.) Faith, that is, a reception 
of Jesus as a Saviour; yielding the mind 
to the proper mfluences of the truths ol 
redemption. See Note, Mark xvi. 16. 
(2) There is required not merely die as* 
sent of the understanding, but a surrender 
of the heart, the will, the affections, to the 
truth of the gospel. As these were the 
proper qualifications then, so they are 
now. Notiung less is required ; and no- 
thing but this can constitute a proper 
qualification for the Lord’s supper IF i 
hdiefoe, &c. This profession is more than 
a profe^ed belief that Jesus w’as the Mes* 
siah. The name Christ implies that. ‘ I 
believe that Jesus the MessiaP is, &c. In 
addition to this, he professed his belief 
that he was ike Sm of God— showing 
either that he had before supposed that 
the Me^ah would be the Son of God, or 
that Philip had instructed him on that 
point. It was natural for Philip in dis- 
coursing on the humiliation and poverty 
of Jesus, to add also that he sustained a 
higher rank of being than a man, and was 
the Son of God. What precise ideas the 
eunuch attached to this expression cannot 
be now determined. This verse is want* 
ing in a very large number of manuscripts 
(Imll), and has been rejected by many 
of the ablest critics It is also omitted in 
the Syriac and Ethiopic versions. It ia 
not easy to conceive why it has been 
omitted in almost all the Greek MSS. un- 
le^ it IS spurious. If it was not in the 


* 7 - ---P-r— * original copy of the Acts, it was probably 
hood of m the tube of Juda, at , inserted by some early transcriber, and 

the twen^th from iElk (Jeru-^ was deemed so important to the connex- 

to Hebron. This is, however, a ion, to show that the eunuch was not ad- 

hastily to baptism, that it was af- 
fiho^. ^ocodce.) f What doth terwards retamed. It contains, however, 
he had an important truth, idsewhere abundantly 
t»«i irntmem by Philip m the nature tought in the Scriptures, that is m- 
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38 And he commanded the cha- 
riot to stand still : and they went 
down both into the water, both 
Philip and the ennnch; and he 
baptized him. 

cessary to a proper profession of reh- 
gion. 

38. And they went down hath into (he 
water This passage has been made the 
subject of much discussion on the subject 
af baptism. It has been adduced in 
proof of the necessity of immersion. It is 
not proposed to enter into that subject 
here, ^e Note, Matt. in. 6 It may be 
remarked here that the preposition 
translated here “ into,"' does not of neces- 
sity mean that Its meaning would be as 
well expressed by “ to” or “ unto,” or as 
we should say, ‘they went to the water,’ 
without meaning to determine whether 
they went into it or not. Out of twenty- 
six significations which Schleusner has 
given the w-ord, this is one John id. 38, 
‘^J-'sus therefore groaning in himself, 
eometh to (ds) the grave "' — assuredly not 
into the grave. Luke xi. 49, “ I send them 
prophets.” Greek, ‘I send to (its) them 
prophets ’ — to them, not info them. Comp. 
Korn. 11 4. 1 Cor. xiv. 36. Matt, xii 4i, 

” They repented at (^is) the preaching of 
Jonas” — not into his preaching. John iv. 
5, “ Then eometh he to (st;) a city of Sa- 
maria,” that IS, neat to it, for the context 
show's that he had not yet entered into it 
Comp ver 6 8 John xxi 4, “Jesus stood 
on (»i5) the shore,” that is, not in, but near 
the shore. These passages show that the 
word does not necessanly mean that they 
entered into the water. But (2.) If it did, 
it does not necessarily follow that the eu- 
nuch was immersed. There might be 
various ways of baptizing, even after they 
were in the water, besides immersing. 
Sprinkling or pouring might be perfbraiM 
there ^ well as elsewhere. (3.) It is in- 
cumbent oh those who maintain that im- 
maston is the only valid mode of baptism, | 
to prove that this passage cajnnof possibly ' 
mean any thing else, and that there was 
no other mode practised by the apostles. 
(4 ) It would bo still incumbent to show 
that if this were the common and even 
the only mode then, m a w'arra climate, 
&c. that It IS indispensable that this mode 
should be praetiaed every where else 
No such positive command can be ad- 
duced. And it folio w’s, therefore, that it 
cannot be proved that immersion is the 
only lawful mode of baptism. See Note, 
Matt ill. 6. 


39 And when they were come up 
out of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord ® caught away Philip, that the 
eunuch saw him no more : and he 
went on his way rejoicing.^ 

a lS:i.l8.12. Eze.3.12,14. B P8.119.14, 111. 

39. Out of tke water, (lx.) This preposi- 
tion stands opposed to “ into f ’ and as 

that may mean to, so this may mean from f 
if that means into, this means here out of 
IT The Spirit of the Lord. See ver. ^ 
The Spirit bad suggested to Philip to go 
to meet the eunuch and the same Spint, 
now that he had fulfilled the design of 
his going there, diiected his departure. 
*51 Caught away This phrase has been 
usually undei^tood of a forcible or mira- 
culous removal of Philip to some other 
(kce. Some have even supposed fiiat 
.le was borne through the air by an angel. 
(See even Doddridge.) To such foolish 
interpretations have many expositors been 
led. The meaning is, clearly, that the 
Spirit, who had directed Philip to go near 
the eunuch, now removed him in a simi- 
lar manner. That this is the meaning is 
clear, (1.) Because it account for all that 
occurred. It k not wise to suppose the 
existence of a miracle, except xraere the 
effect cannot otherwise be accounted for, 
and except where there is a plain state- 
ment that there was a miracle. (2) The 
word “caught away” (’ii^s-xcrs) does not 
imply that there was a miracle. Tb.e 
word properly means to seize and bear 
away any thing violently, without the 
consent of the owner, as robbers and 
plunderers do. Then it sigmfies to remove 
any thing m a forcible manner? to make 
me of strength or power to remove it. 
Acts xxiii. 10. Matt. xiii. 19. John x. 

2 Cor.xri. 2j 4, &.a In no ccro does it ©ver 
denote that a mirade is performed. And 
all that can be signified here is, that the 
Spirit strongly admonish^ Philip to go to 
some other place ; that he so forciMy or 
zividly suggested the duty to his mind, as 
to tear him away, as it were, from the so 
ciely of the eunuch. He had been deeply 
interested in the case. He would have 
found pleasure in continuing the journey 
with him. But the strong convictions of 
duty urged by the Holy Spirit, impelled 
him, as it were, to break off this new and 
interesting acquaintanceship?, and to go to 
some other place. The purpose for which 
he w’as sent, to instruct and. baptfeo the 
ennuch, was accomplished, and now he 
was called to some other field of labour^ — 
A similar instance of interpretation has 
been considered in the Notes on Matt, 
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40 Bat Philip was found at 
Aswtas : and passing tkroagli, he 

iv.5. f And he went on ks way reyaicing, 
IKs mind was en%iitened on a perplex- 
og puMage of Scripture. He was satis- 
rmpecting Messiah. He was 
teptmed ; and he experienced that which 
aH feel who embrace the Saviour and are 
twptized, joy. It was joy resulting from 
the fact that he was reconciled to God ; 
and a joy, the natural effect of having 
ionh his doty in making a pro- 

■tomnof ieligicm.p~lf we wish happiness, 
if we would avoid clouds and gloom, we 
itmll do mr duty ai once. If we delay 
^ txwioiTOw what we ought to do to- 
day, We may expect to be troubled with 
melancholy dioughts. If we fetd peace, 
it will be in doing promptly just that 
which God requires at our hands.— This 
Bs the last that we hear of this man. Some 
have supposed that this eunuch carried 
the gos^l to Ethiopia, and preached it 
ihere. jBut them is strong evidence to 
believe that the gospel was not preached 
there succe^fully until about the year 
330, when it was introduced by Frumen- 
MuSf sent to Abj^inia for that purpose by 
Altatasiu^ l^op of Alexandria — ^From 
sthfe narrative we may leam, (I.) That God 
<^n prepares the mind to receive the 
aulh. (^) That this takes place some- 
the great and the noble, as 
tho pcKir and o^ure. (3 ) We 
iilkoaM Mady the Scriptures. It is the 
'msf hi whii^ God usually directs the 
jwW in of r^igion. (4.) They 

read idie IKble with e^dour and 
«aro, lUay expect that God wHb hi some 
mode, guide mem into the truth. It will 
dbetk m in s. way which they least ex- 
pect ; but they need not be afbud of be- 
ing left to darkness or error. (5) We 
Aould be ready at all times to speak to 
shmerH. God oflen prepares their minds, 
as he did that of the eunuch, to receive 
the truth- (6.) We should not be afraid 

die great* the rich, or of strangers. God 
oltei prepares fheir minds to receive the 
tmlb ; and we may find a man willing to 
fimr of &e feviour where we least ex- 
pected it. (f,) We should do our duty 
m this rem^ as Fhilip did, promptly. 
We ahould not delay or^ hesitate ; but 
should at once do diat wMch we believe 
i® in accordance with the will of God, 
See Fs, csix. 60,"* 

40l But Philip was found. That is, he 
tmm to AiKJtuai, or he was not heard of 
nntH be reached Azotus. The word is 
efiw u»ed in this sense. See 1 Chron. i 
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preached ip all the cities, till he 
came to Cesarea. 

YTiT. 17, margin. 2 Chron. xxix. 29, mar* 

S n. Gen. ii 20. See also Luke xvii. 18. 

>m. vii. 10. In aU these places the word 
IS used in the sense of to or to he pre- 
sent. It does not mean here that there 
was any miracle in the case, hut that Phi- 
lip, after leaving the eunuch, came to or 
was in Azotus. IT Azofw. This is the 
Greek name of the city which by the 
Hebrews was called Ashdod. It was ono 
of the cities which were not taken by Jo* 
shua, and which remained in the posses- 
sion of the Philistines. It was to this 
place that the ark of God was sent when 
It was taken by the Philistines from the 
Israelites; and here Hagon was cast down 
before it 1 Sam. v. 2, 3. Uzziah, king of 
Judah, broke down its wall, and built 
cities or watch-towers around it 2 Chron. 
XX vi. 6. It was a place of great strength 
and consequence. It was distant about 
thirty miles from Gaza. It was situated 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, and 
was a seaport The distance which Phh 
lip had to travel, therefore, was not very 
great, and as Azotus lay almost directly 
north of Gaza, it shows that in order to 
reach it, he must have parted from' the 
eunuch, whose route was almost directly 
south of Gaza. It is at present inhabited 
by Aral® chiefly, and is by them called 
Mezdel. Dr Wittman describes it at pre- 
sent as being entered by tw'O small gatea 
In Jessing through it, he saw several 
fragments of columns, capitals, &c. In the 
centre of the town is a handsome mosque 
with a minaret The stirrounding coun- 
try is represented as remarkably verdant 
and beautiful. In the neighbourhood 
there stands an abundance of fine old 
olive-trees, and the region around it is fer- 
tile. If He preached in dll the cities. Jop- 
pa, Lydda, Askalon, Anmathea, Ac. lying 
along the coast of the Mediterranean. 
IT Cesar ea. This city was formerly called 
Strata’s Tower. It is situated on the 
coast of the Mediterranean, at the mouth 
of a small riVer, and has a fine harbour. 
It is ihirty-six miles south of Acre, atid 
about sixty-two northwest cf Jerusalem, 
and about the same distance north^st 
of Azotus This city is supposed by some 
to be the Hazor mentioned in losh. xL L 
Itwras rebuilt by Herod the Great, and 
named Ccesarea in honour of Attgostua 
Csesar. The city was dedicated to hirai 
the seaport was called Sehaste, the Greek 
word fim Augustus. It was adorned with 
most ^ndid houses ; and the temple of 
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threatenings and slaughter 


ttc.8.3 Ga,l,13, 

Csesar was erected by Herod over-against 
the mouth of the haven, in which w’as 
placed the statue of the Roman emperor 
It became the seat of the Roman gover- 
nor while Judea was a Roman province. 
Acts xxiii 33; xxv. 6. 13. Philip after- 
wards resided at this place. See Acts 
xxi. 8, 9. Cesarea at present is inhabited 
only hy jackals and beasts of prey, “ Per- 
hajM,” says Dr. Clarke, “there has not been 
in the history of the world an example of 
any city that in so short a space of time 
rose to such an extraordinary height of 
splendour as did this of Cesarea ; or that 
exhibits a more awful contrast to its for- 
mer magnificence, by the present desolate 
appearance of its ruins. Not a single in- 
iiaoitant remains. Of its gorgeous pala- 
ces and tetnples, enriched with the choic- 
est works of art, scarcely a trace can be 
discerned. Within the space of ten years 
after laying the foundation, from an ob- 
scure fortress, it became the most flourish- 
ing and celebrated city of all Syria.” Now 
It IS in utter desolation. (See Robinson's 
Calmet, Art Cmmxea ) 

CHAPTER IX. 

This chapter commences a very impor- 
tant part of the Acts of the Apostles — the 
conversion and labours of Saul of Tarsus, 
The remainder of the book is chiefly oc- 
cupied with an account of his labours and 
trials in the establishment of churches, 
and in spreading the gospel through the 
Gentile world. As the fact that the gos- 
pel was to be thus preached to the; Gen- 
tiles was a very important fact, and a.« the 
toils of the apcetle Paul and his feliow- 
labourers for this purpose were of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting character, it was 
desirame to preserve an authentic record 
of those labours; and that record we 
have in the remainder of fbis book. 

1. And Saul Note, ch. viL 58; viii. 3. 
He had been engaged before in persecut- 
ing the Christians, but he now sought op- 
portunity to gratify his insatiable desire 
on a larger scale, f Yet breathing Not 
satisfied with w^hat he had done. ch. vni. 
3. The word breatking out is expressive 
often of any deep, agitating emotion, as 
we then breathe rapidly and violently. It 
is thus expressive of violent anger. The 
emotion is absorbing, agitating, exhaust- 
ing, and demands a more rapid circula- 
tion pf blood to supply the exhausted 
and this demands an increased 


against the disciples of the Lord> 
went unto the Mgh-priest, 

2 And desired of him letters to 


supply of oxygen, of vital air, which leads 
to the increased action of the lungs. The 
word is often used in this sense in the 
classics. QSchleumer) It is a favourite 
expression with Homer. Euripides has 
the same expression ; “ Breathing out tire 
and slaughter.” So Theocritus; “They 
came unto the assembly breathing mutual 
slaughter.” Idyll- xxii. 82. ^ 2%rmiemng, 
Denunciation ; threatening them wim 
every breath — the action of a man vio- 
lently enraged, and who was bent on 
vengeance. It denotes also intense acti- 
vity and energy m persecution. IT Slaugh^ 
ter. Murder. Intensely desiring to put 
to death as many Christians as possible. 
He rejoiced in their death, and jomed in 
condemning them. Acts xxvi. 10, 11. From 
this latter ]^ce it seems that he had been 
concerned in putting many of them to 
death. IF 2Vte disciples qf the Lord. 
Against Christians. IF Went unto the high- 
priest. Note, Matt ii. 4. Fnie letters 
were written and signed in the name, 
and by the authority of the sanhedrim, or 
great council of the nation. The high- 
priest did it as president of that council. 
See Ver. 14, and ch. xxu. 5. The h^h- 
pnesi of that time was Theophilus, son 
of Ananus, who had been appointed at 
the feast of Pentecost, A. D. 37, by Vitel- 
1ms, the Roman govemoi His brother 
Jonathan had been removed from that 
office the same year. (Kuinoel.) 

% And desir^ of him.. This shows the 
intensity of his wish to persecute the 
Christians, that he was willing to a$h. for 
such an employment IF iMters, Ej^stles, 
impljdng a commission to bring them to 
Jenmlem for trial and punishment From 
this it seems that the sanhedrim at Jeru- 
salem claimed jurisdiction over aU syna- 
gogues every where. They claimed the 
authority of regulating every where the 
Jewish religion. IF To Damascus. This 
was a celebrated city of Syria, and long 
the capital of a kingdom of that name. It 
is situated m a delightful region about 
one hundred and twenty miles northeast 
of Jerusalem, and about one hundred and 
ninety miles southeast of Antioch- It is 
in the midst of an extensive plain, abound- 
ing with cypress and palm-trees, and ex- 
tremely fertile. It is watered by the river 
Barrady, anciendy called AJbam. 2 Kings 
V. 12- About five miles ftom the city is 
a place called the “meeting of the wa- 
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Damascus io the synagogties, that, 
if he foaiid any of ‘ this way, whe- 
ther they were men or women, hi 

1 or, the xoay, 

tors,” where the Barrady is joined by an 
©ther n^er, and thence is divided by art 
into several streams that flow through the 
^in. These streams, six or seven m 
number, are conveyed to water the or- 
chards, fanns, &c, and give to the whole 
scene a very picturesque apjieaitiiice 
*2116 city, Situated in a delightful climate 
in a fertile ixnmtry, is perhaf® among the 
most pleasamt in ttie world- it m called 
by the Oiientals themselves the parttdise 
m mrtL This city is mentioned often in 
the Old Testament. It was a city in the 
time of Ateaham. Gen, xv, 2. By whom ii 
was founded is unknown. It was taken and 
ganiK3n^ by David, A. M. 2992, 2 Sam 
vin. 6 1 Chron. xvni. 6, It is subsequently 
ineniioned as sustaining very importanl 
parfe in the conflicts of the Jews with Syria. 
2 Kings xiY. 25,- xw. 5. Jsa. ix. 11. It was 
token by the Romans, A. M. 3939, or 
about sixty years before Christ ,* in whose 
potoei^ion it was when Saul went there, 
it was conquered by the Saracens, A. D 
713. About the year 1250 it was taken 
% the Chrktiana in the crusades, and was 
iM|iCured A. D. 1517, by Selim, and has 
sinee under the Ottmnan emperors. 

The Arabians call this city Dammch^ or 
MmeMkf » Sdkams, It is one of the most 
©ides in the Ottoman empire, 
mrf mdistmgm^ed also manufactures, 
piftlMflarfy i>r hence called Damas- 
mi rteeh The populatian is ^timated by 
AS &y at two hundred thousand ; Vot- 
msy statffl it at eighty thoimnd ; E^el, 
at one hundred thousand. About twenty 
thcmaoid are Maronites of the Cathohe 
church, five thousand Greeks, and one 
thousand are Jews. The road from Jeru- 
salem to Damascus lies betw'een two 
i»untaiiB, not above a hundred paces 
<]^lant fwun each otlier; both are round 
at the bottOTs, and terminate in a point. 
That naar^ the great road is tklled 
CmoA, Mar, in memory of the dazzling 

l%lit which IS here said tp have appeared 
to Sarf. % Te symgogms* Note, 
Matt iv. 23. Hie Jewa were scattered 
into nearly all the regions surroundiDg 
Judea ; and if natural to suppose timt 
many of them would be found in Damas- 
cus. Josephus assure us that ten fhou- 
mnd were massacred there in one hour ,• 
ami at another time eighteen thousand, 
mm their wives and children. (Jewish , 
fwr, b. ii ch XX. $ 2; h vii ch. viii. ^ 7.) 
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j might bring them hound unto Jeru- 
! Salem. 

3 And ® as he journeyed, he came 

ftICcr.15.8. 

See Notes, Acts ii. 9 — 11. By whom the 
gospel was preached there, or how they 
had been converted to Christianity, is un- 
known. The presumpUoii is, that some 
of those who had been converted on the 
day of Pentecost, had earned the gosjiei 
to Syria. IT T^at if, &c. It would seem 
that It was not certainly known that there 
were any Chnstians there. It was pre- 
sumed that there were; and probably 
there was a report of that kind. H Oj 
this way. Of this way or mode of life ; 
of this kind of opinions and conduct ,■ that 
IS, any Chnstians. If Be might bring them, 
&C. To be tried. The sanhedrim at Je- 
rusalem claimed jurisdiction over reli- 
gious opinions ; and their authority would 
naturally be respected by foreign Jews. 

3 And as he journeyed. On his way , 
or while he was travelling. The place 
where this occurred is not knovra. Tra- 
dition has fixed it at the mountain now 
called Cocah. See Note, on ver. 2. All 
that we know of it is that it was near to 
Damascus. IF And suddenly. Like a 
flash of lightning. IT There shined round 
about him, &c. The language which is 
expre^ed here would be used in desenb- 
ing a flash of lightning. Many critics 
have supposed that God made use of a 
sudden flash to arrest Paul, and that he 
was thus alarmed and brought to reflec- 
ti<m. That God might make use of such 
a meaip cannot be denied. But tp this 
supposition in this case there are some 
unanswerable objections. (1.) It was de- 
clare to be the appearance of the Lord 
Jesus; ver. 27, “Barnabas declared unto 
them how that he had seen the Lord in 
the way.'^ 1 Cor. xv. 8, “And last of all 
he was seen of me also.” 1 Cor. ix 1, 

“ Have 1 not seen Jesus Christ our Lord 2” 
(2.) Those who were with Saul saw the 
light, but did not hear the voice. Acts 
xxii. 9. See Note. This is incredible on 
the supposition that it was a flash of light- 
ning near them. (3.) It was manifestly 
regarded as a message to Saul. The light 
appeared, and the voice spake to him. 
The others did not even hear the address. 
Brides, (4.) It was as easy for Jesus to 
tppear in a supernatural manner, as to 
ippear amidst thunder and hghming. 
That the Lord Jesus appeared, is dis- 
tinctly affirmed. And we shall see that 
it is probable that he would appear in a 
‘mpernatural manner. 
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near Damascus ; and suddenly there 
shined round about him a light from 
heaven : 

4 And he fell to the earth, and 


In order to understand this, it may be 
necessary to make the following remarks . 
(1.) God was accustomed to appear to the 
Jews in a cloud ; in a pillar of smoke, or 
of fire in that peculiar splendour which 
they denominated the Shechinak. In this 
way he went before tliem into the land 
of Canaan Ex. xiii. 21, 22. Comp- Isa. iv. 
5, 6. This appearance or visible mani- 
festation they called the glory of Jeho- 
vah Isa. VI. 1 — 4. Ex. xvi. 7, “In the 
morning ye shall see the glory of the 
Lord ” 10. Lev. ix. 23 Num. xiv. 10; xvi. 
19 42 ; XXIV. 16. 1 Kings vui. 11. Ezek. x. 
4. Note, Luke li. 9, The glory of the 
Lord shone round about them.” (2 ) The 
Lord Jesus, in his transfiguration on the 
mount, had been encompassed with that 
glory. Notes, Matt. xvii. 1 — 5. (3.) He 
nad spoken of similar gloiy as pertaining 
to him; as that which he had been in- 
vested with before his incarnation ; and 
to which he would return. John xvii. 5, 
“And now, Father, glorify thou me, &c. 
with the glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world was.” Matt, xxv. 31, 
“The Son of man shall come in his 
glory.” Corap Matt xvi. 27 ; xix. 28. To 
this glory he had returned when he left 
the earth. (4.) It is a sentiment which 
cannot be shown to be incorrect, that ihe 
various appearances of “ the angel of Je- 
hovah,” and of Jehovah, mentioned in the 
Old Testament, were appearances of the 
Messiah ; the God who should be incar- 
nate ; the peculiar protector of his people. 
See Isa. vi. com^ with John xii. 41. 
(6 ) If the Lord Jesus appeared to Saul, 
it would be in this manner. It would be 
in his appropriate glory and honour, as 
the ascended Messiah. That he did ap- 
pear IS expressly affirmed- (6 ) This was 
an occasion when, if ever, such an appear- 
ance was proper. The design was to con- 
vert an infuriated persecutor, and to make 
Jura an apostle. To do this it was neces- 
sary that he should see the Lord Jesus. 
1 Cor ix. 1, 2. The design was further 
to make him an eminent instrument in 
carrying the gospel to the Gentiles. A 
signal miracle ; a demonstration that he 
was invested with his appropriate glory 
'John xvii. 5) ; a calling up a new witness 
to the fact of his resurrection, and his 
solemn investment with glory in the hea- 
vens,, seemed to be required in thus call- 
ing a violent pereecutor to be an ap 08 $Ie 


heard a voice saying unto Mm, 
Saul, Saul, why perseeutest thou 
mel* 

5 And he said, Who art thou, 

<iMatt.25.40,45. 

and fnend. (7.) We are to regard this 
appearance, therefore, as the reappear 
ance of the Shechmah, the Son of God 
invested with appropnate glow, appear- 
ing to convince an enemy of his ascen- 
sion, and to change him from a foe to a 
friend. 

It has been objected that as the Lord 
Jesus had ascended to heaven, that it 
cannot be presumed that his body would 
return to the earth agam. To this we 
may reply, that the New Testament has 
thrown no light on this. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to suppose that his body re- 
turned, but that he made such a visible 
manifestation of himself as to ^convince 
Saul that he was the Me^iah. I" From 
heaven. From above ; from 'the sky. In 
Acte xxvi. 13, Paul sa 3 te that the light was ^ 
above the brightness of the sun at mid- 
day. 

4. And hefdi to the earth. He was as- 
tonished and overcmne by the sudden 
flash of light There is a remarkable 
similarity between what occurred here, 
and what is recorded of £kmid in regard 
to file visions which he saw. Dan. viii, 17 
Also Dan. x. 8, “Therefore I was left 
alone, and saw this great vision; and 
there remained no strength m me, for my 
comeliness (vigour) was turned into cor- 
ruption, and I retained no strength.” The 
effect was such as to overpower the body- 
f And heard a voice. The whole com- 
pany heard a voice (ver. 7), but did not 
distinguish it as addressed particularly to 
Saul. He heard it speaking to himself 
f Saying nnio kimt &c. Thk shows that it 
was not thtmder, as many have supposed. 
It was a distinct articulation or utterance, 
addressing him by name. IF Sm^ Savl. 
A mode of address that is emphatic. The 
repetition of the name would fix his at- 
tention. Thus Jesus addresses Martha 
(Luke X. 41), and Simon (Luke xxii 31). 
and Jerusalem (Matt, xxiii. 37). IF ’Why, 
For what reason. Jesus had done him 
no injury; had given him no provocation- 
All the opposition of sinners to the Lord 
Jesus and his church, is without cause- 
See Note, John xv, 25, “ They hated me 
without a cause.” IF Persecudest. Note, 
Matt. V. 11. IF Thou me ? Christ and Hsi 
people are one- John xv- 1 — 6. To per- 
secute them, therefore, was to j«csecat© 
him. Matt. xxv. 40- 45^ 

5. And he mid^ vtho art thim Lordt 
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Iioid! And tiie Lord said, I am 
]esm, wliom thon persecutest : tt is 
hard for thee to kick ° against the 
pricks. 

Tke W'ord Lord here, as is frequently the 
m the iXew Testament, meai^ no 
more than sfr. John iv. 39. It is evident 
that Sail! did not as yet know that this 
was the Lord Jesus. I3e heard the voice 
as of a man ; he heard himself addressed ; 
hilt ^ whom the words were spoken.. 
\xm to Mm unknown. In his amazement 
and confusion, he natnraliy a&ked who it 
was that was thus addrciRslng him. f And 
1dm Lord mid. In this place the word 
jLoTcf is used m a higher sense, to denote 
the Saviour. It is his usual appellation. 
See Note, Acts i. SM. t 7 am Jems. It 
m clear from this, that there was a per- 
sonai appearance of the Saviour ; that he 
was present to Saul ; but in w hat particu- 
lar jmm — whether seen as a man, or only 
atpearing by the raanifestaiion of his 
glory, is not afSrmed. It was a personal 
appearance, however, of the Lord Jesus, 
designed to take the work of converting 
8U<h a persecutor into his own hands, 
without the ordinaiy means. Si'et he de- 
nned to convert mm m a natural w’ay. 
Efe >arrm1ed Ms attention; filled him with 
akrm at Ms guilt; and then presented the 
respecting hisc^elfi In ch- xxii. 8, 
itoe espw^on is thus rectmled ; “ I am, 
oC Hamrelh,” dte. There is no’ 
rawE&i^cticm, as Lake here records only 
a 'part of wh^ was said ; Paul afterwards 
Me whole. This declaration was 
fitted peculiarly to humble and morfify 
i&ul. There cm be no doubt that he 
had ollen blasphemed his name, and pro- 
fanely derided the notion that the Mes- 
aah caould come out of Nazareth. Jesus 
here uses, however, that very designation. 
*I am Jescs tAe Nazarene, the object of 

S rar contempt and scorn.* Yet Saul saw 
m now invested with p^uliar glory. 
% It m kard, &c. This is evidently a pro- 
veri^ exin^icffii. Kuinoel has quoted 
nunwoi® places in which a similar mode 
ei|»e»ott occurs in Greek wTiters 
Thus fiuidiades, Btewceh. 791, "I, who am 
a frail mortal, ^ouhl rather sacrifice to 
him who is a God, than place 

to ai^er, Mckr^aimt the So Pin- 

dar, Fyth, ii. 173, **Jtis profimble to bear 
Willingly the a®umed yoke. To kick 
ttgainst the goad is pernicious condumu** 
m Terence, Phome. ]. 2. 27, “It m foM- 
K&iess for thee to fcrdk a^inst a goad,** . 
CNdd l»s the same ides, TCst b. li Ifi. i 
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6 And he, trembling and asto- 
nished, said, Lord, what ^ wilt then 
have me to do "I And the Lord said 
unto him, Ajrise, and go into the 

l e.l6 80. 

The word translated “ pneks” here 
(xhr^x), means properly any sharp point 
which wall pierce or perforate, as the 
sting of a bee, &c. But it commonly 
means an ox-goad, a sharp piece of iron 
stuck mio the end of a stick, with which 
the ox js urged on. These goads among 
the Hebrews w^ere made very large. 
Thus Shamgar slew six hundred men 
with one of them. Judg. in. 31. Comp 
1 Sam. xiii. 23. The expression To kick 
against the prick, or the goad, is derived 
from the action of a stubborn and unyield- 
ing ox, lacking against the goad. And as 
the ox would injure no one by it but him- 
self; as he would gam nothing; it comes 
to denote an obstinate and ref|aetory dis- 
position and course of conduct, opposing 
motives to good conduct; resisting the 
authority of Mm who has a right to com- 
mand ; and opposing the leadings of Pro- 
vidence, to the injury of him who makes 
theresistance. It denotes rebellion against 
lawful authority, and thus getting into 
greater difficulty by attempting to oppose 
me commands to duty. This i.s the con- 
dition of every sirmer. If men wish to be 
happy, they should cheerfully submit to 
the authority of God. They should not 
rebel against the dealings of Providence. 
They should not murmur against their 
Creator. They should not resist the 
chums of their consciences. By all this 
they would only injure themselves. No 
man can resist God or his own conscience 
and be happy. And nothing is more dif- 
ficult than for a man to pursue a course 
of pleasure and sin against the admoni- 
tions of God and the reproofs of his own 
conscience. Men evince this temper m 
tfao following ways: (3.) By violating 
plain laws of God (2 ) By attempting to 
resist his claims. (3 ) By refusing to do 
wffiat their conscience requires. (4.) By 
grieving the Holy Spirit, by attempting to 
free themselves from serious impressions 
and alarms. They will return with re- 
doubled frequency and power. (5.) By 
pursuing a course of vice and wicked- 
ness against what they know to be right. 
I6.) By refusing to submit to the dealings 
of Providence. And (7.) In any way by 
opposing God, and refusing to submit to 
Ms authority, and to do what is right. 

6. And ketrembUng. Alarmed at what 
be saw and heard, and at the consmtw* 
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citj, and it shali be told thee what i 7 And the men which journeyed 
thou must do. | with him stood speechless, hear- 


ness of his own eril course. It is not 
remarkable that a smner trembles when 
he sees his guilt and danger. Arui as- 
tonisked. At what he saw f Lord^ tihal 
wilt thou have me to do ^ This indicates a 
subdued soul; a humbled spirit Just 
before, he had sought only to do his own 
will; now he inquired what w’as me 
will of the Saviour. Just beibre he was 
acting under a commission from the San- 
hedain; now he renounced their su- 
preme authority, and asked what the 
Lord Jesus would have him to do. Just 
before he had been engaged in a career 
of opposition, to the Lori Jesus ; now he 
sought at once to do his will. This indi- 
cates the usual change in the sinner. 
The great coinrovertay between him and 
God IS, lahose wdi shall be followed. The 
sinner follows his own ; the first act of 
the Christian is lo surrender his own will 
to that of God, and to resolve to do that 
which he requires. We may further re- 
mark here, that this indicates tne true 
nature of conversion It is decided, 
prompt, immediate Paul did not dSate 
the matter (Gal i. 16); he did not in- 
quire what the scribes and Pharisees 
would say ; he did not consult his owm 
reputation; he did not ask w'hat the 
world would think With characteristic 
promptness ; with a readiness which 
showed what he would yet be ; he gave 
himself up at one*’, and entire! to the 
Lord Jesus ; evidently with a purpose to 
do hs will alone This was the case 
r-jo with the jailer at Philippi. Acts xvi. 
3o- Nor can there be any real conver- 
sion where the heart and vnU are not 
given to the Lord Jesus, to be directed 
and moulded by him at his pleasure- 
We may test our conversion then 1^ the 
example of the apostle Paul. If our 
hearts have been given up as his w^as, 
we are true friends of Chn&t IT Go into ' 
the city. Damascus. They were near it 
ver. 3. f And it shall be told thee. It is 
remarkable that he was thus directed. 
But we may learn from it, (1.) Thai even 
in the most striking and remarkable cases 
of conversion, there is not at once a clear 
view of duty. What course of life 
should be followed; what should be 
done ; nay, what should be believed, is not, 
at onoe apparent (2 ) The aid of others, 
and especially of ministers, and of expe- 
rienced Christians, is ofien very desira- 
ble to aid even those who are converted 
in the most remarkable m inner. Saul 


was converted by a miracle ; the Saviour 
appeared to him in bis glory; of the 
truth of his Messiahship he had no doubt, 
but still he was dependent on an humble 
I disciple in Damascus to be instructed in 
‘ what he should do. (3.) Those who are 
converted, m however striking a manner 
it may be, should be willing' to seek the 
counsel of those who are in the church, 
an<i in the ministry before them. The 
most striking evidence of their conver* 
sion will not prevent their denving im* 
portant direction and benefit from the 
aged, the experienced, and the wise in 
the Christian church. (4.) Such remark 
able conversions are fitted to induce 
subjects of the change to seek counsel 
and direction. They produce humility 
a deep sense of sin and of un worthiness, 
and a willingness to be taught and dr 
reeled by any one who can point out the 
way of duty and of life. 

7- And the men which journeyed mth Mm. 
Why these men attended him is unknown. 
They might have been appointed to aid 
him, or they may have Seen travellers 
With whom l^ul had accidentally fallen 
in. IT iStood speechless. In Acts xrvi. 14, it 
is said that they all fell to the earth at the 
appearance of the light. But there is no 
contradiction. The narrative in that 
place refers to the immediate effect of 
the appearance of the light. They were 
tmm^ialely smitten to the ground to- 
gether, This was b^ore the voice spake 
to Saul. Acts XXVI. 14. In this place 
(ix. 7) the historian is speaking of what 
occurred after the first alarm- There is 
no improbability that they rose from the 
ground immediately, and surveyed the 
scene with silent amazement and alarm 
The word ifjt?e6ciWess{svi?fol) properly do 
notes those who are so astonished or stupi- 
fied as to be unable to speak. In the Greek 
writers it means those who are deaf and 
dumb IT Hearing a mice. Hearing a sound 
orwodV. The word here rendered voice la 
thus frequently used, as m Gen. iii 8 
1 Sam. XU. 18. Ps. xxix. 3, 4. Matt. xxiv. 
31. (Greek,) 1 Thess. iv. 16. In Acts xxii. 
9, It IS said, “ They wfoich were with me 
(Paul) saw indeed the light, and were 
afraid, but they heard not Ae voice of him 
that spake to me,” In this place, die 
words, heard not the voice,”^ must be 
understood m the sense of widerstmidmg 
ike words, of hearing the addrt^s, the 
, distinct articulation, which Paul heard. 

' They heard a noise, they were amazed 
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ing a voice, but “ seeing no man. 

8 And Saul arose from the earth ; 
and when his eyes were opened, he 
saw no man : but they led_ him by 
the hand, and brought Mm into Da- 
mascus. 

« Da-10.7. 


and alarmed, but they did not hear the 
Jifltincf words addressed to Saul._ A 
similar instance we have in John xii 28, 
2^, when the voice of God came from 
heaven to Jesua- ‘*The people who 
fitwd W and heard it said it thimdered.” 
They heard the sound, the noise ; they 
did distinguish the wjnrds addressed lb 
him- See also Dan. x. 7, and 1 Bangs 
xir, 11—13. 

8. When Ms eyes leert opened. He na- 
turally eJosed them at the appearance of 
the light; and in his fright kept them 
closed for some time. ^ He saw no man, 
Uns darkness continued three days, ver 

9. There is no reason to suppose that 
there w^as a mirade in this blindness, for 
in oh. xxh.ll, it is expressly said to have 
been caused by the intense light " And 
when I could not see for the gloiy of 
that light,” &c. The intense, sudden light 
had so affected the optic nerve of 
eye as to cause a temporary blmdbs^. 
Tftis effect is not uncommon. The dis- 
eafi« of the eye which is thus produced 
1 * called mmurosis, or more commonly 
gtifia i^em. It consists m a loss of sight 
any apparent defect of the eye. 
awetimes the disease is periodical, com- 
mg on suddenly, ccmtinunig Ibr three or 
j&ar days, and then disapp^ing. (WeA- 
sler^) A disease of this kind is often caus- 
ed by excoMve light. When we look at 
the sun, or into a fiimace, or into a cruci- 
ble, with fiised metal, we are conscious 
of a temporary pain in the eye, and of a 
momentary blindness. In northern 
and tropical climates, from the glare of 
the sun or snow, a variety of amaurosis 
^tta serena) occurs, which, if it pro- 
duces hhndnei® during the day, is named 
nyctalopia;, if during the night, hemera- 
lopia, ^^lotlier variety exists in which 
the individual is bhna all day, until a 
cer&in hour, when he sees distinctly, or 
he sees and i® Wind every alternate day, 
or IS only blind one day in the week, 
Jfortnight, or month.” fEdin Encyc. Art 
Surgery.) A total loss of sight has been 
the consequence of looking at tlie sun 
during an eclipse, or of watching it as it 
sets in the west This effect is caused by 
the intense action of the light on the op- 
t nerve, or sometimes from a diborder 


9 And he was three days with- 
out sight, and neither did eat not 
drink. 

1 0 And there was a certain dis 
ciple at Damascus, named Anani- 
as and to him said the Lord in a 

of the brain. A case is mentioned by 
Michaelis {^Kmnoel in loco) of a man v\ ho 
was made blind by a bright flash of light- 
ning, and who continued so for lour 
weeks, w’^ho was again restored to sight 
in a tempest by a similar flash of light- 
ning. Electricity has been found one of 
the best remedies for restoring sight in 
such cases 

9. And neither did eat nor dnnk. Pro- 
bably because he was overwhelmed with 
a view of his sms, and w'as thus indis- 
posed to eat. All the circumstances 
would contribute to this. His past life ; 
his great sms; the sudden change m his 
views ; his total absorption m the vision ; 
perhaps also his grief at the loss of his 
Sight, would all fill his mind, and indis- 
pose him to partake of food. Great grief 
always produces this effect And it 
not uncommon now for an awakened and 
convicted sinner, m view of his past sms 
and danger, to be so pained, as to destroy 
his inclination for food, and to produce in- 
voluntary fasting. We are to remember 
also that Paul had yet no assurance of for- 
giveness. He was arrested ; alarmed ; con 
vinced that Jesus was the Messiah ; and 
humbled, but he had not comfort He was 
brought to the dust, and left to three pain- 
ful days of darkness and suspense, before 
it was told him what he was to do. In 
this painful and perplexing state, it w as 
natural that he should abstain from food 
This case should not be brought now, 
however, to prove, that convicted sin- 
ners must remain m darkness and under 
conviction. Saul’s case was extraordi- 
nary. His blindness was literal. This 
state of darkness w'as necessary to hum- 
ble him and fit him for his work. But 
the moment a sinner will give his heart 
to Christ, he may find peace. If he re- 
sists, and rebels longer, it will be his own 
fault. By the nature of the case, as well 
as by the” promises of the Bible, if a sm 
ner will yield himself at once to the Lord 
Jesus, he may obtain peace. That sin- 
ners do not sooner obtain peace, is be- 
cause they do not sooner submit them- 
selves to God. 

10. A certain disciple. A Christian. 
Many have supposed thht he was one of 
die seventy disciples. But nothing more 
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vision, Ananias. And ha said, Be- 
hold, I am here^ Lord. 

1 1 And the Lord said unto him, 
Arise, and go into the street which 

ib certainly known o* him than is related 
here. He had very probably been some 
time a Christian fver 13), and had heard 
of Saul, but was personally a stranger to 
him. In ch xxii. 12, it is said that he was 
a devout man according to the law, hav- 
ing a good report of ail the Jews which 
dwelt there. 'Fhere was wisdom in send- 
ing such a Christian to Saul, as it might 
do much to conciliate the minds of the 
Jews there towards him. IT Said the Lord. 
The Lord Jesus is alone mentioned m all 
this transaction. And as he had com- 
menced the work of converting Saul, it 
IS evident that he is intended here. See 
Note, ch. i. 24. IT In a vision. Perhaps 
by e dream. The mam idea is, that he 
rpoealed his will to him in the case. The 
word vision is often used in speaking of 
the communications made to the prophets, 
and commonly means that future events 
were made to pass in review before the 
mind, as we look upon a landscape. See 
Isa. i. 1. Gen. xv. 1. Num. xii. A Ezek. 
XI- 24. Acts X- 3; xi, 5; xvi. 9- Ban. ii 19; 
vii. 2; viii. 1, 2. 26; x. 7. Note, Matt 
xvii. 9. 

1 1. Into the street which is cdlled Sli aight 
Phis street extends now from the eastern 
to the western gate, about three miles, 
crossing the whole city and suburbs in a 
direct Tine. Near the eastern gate is a 
house, said to be that of Judah, in which 
Paul lodged. There is in it a very small 
closet, where tradition reports that the 
apostle passed three days without food, 
till Ananias restored him to sight. Tra- 
dition also says that he had here the 
vision recorded in 2 Cor. xii. 2 There is 
also in this street a fountain whose water 
is drunk by Christians, in remembrance 
of that which, they suppose, the same 
fountain produced for the baptism of Paul. 
(Rod Calmel.) IT Tarsus. This city 
was the capital of Cihoia, a province of 
Asia Minor. It v^as situated on the banlci 
of the river Cydnus. It was distinguished 
for the culture of Greek philosophy and 
literature, so that at one time in its 
schools, and in the number of its learned 
men, it was the rival of Athens and Alex- 
andria. In allusion to this, perhaj:>s, Paul 
says that ho was born m Tareus, a citi- 
zen of no mean city ” Acts xxi. 39. In 
reward for its exertions and sacrifices 
during the civd wars of Rome, Tarsus 
WM made a free citv bv Augustas. See 


jis called Straight, and inquire in 
the house of Judas for one called 
Saul of Tarsus: for behold, he 
prayeth, 

Note, Acts xxii- 28. 24 ; xxi. 39 ; xvi. 37. 
IT Behold he prayeth. This gives us a full 
indication of the manner in which Saul 
passed the three days mentioned m ver 9. 
It IS plain from what follows, that Anani- 
as regarded Saul as a foe to ChnsUanity, 
and that he would have been apprehen- 
sive of danger if he were with mm. ver. 
13, 14. This remark, "behold he pray- 
eth,” is made to him to silence his fears, 
and to indicate the change in the feelings 
and views of Saul. Before, he was a per- 
secutor; now his change is indicated by 
his giving himself to prayer. That Saul 
did mtjpray before, is not implied by this ; 
for he fully accorded with the customs oi 
the Jews. Phil- lii. 4 — 6. But his prayers 
then were not the prayers of a saint. 
They were then the prayers of a Phari- 
see foomp. Luke xviii. 10, &c); now diey 
w'ere the prayers of a broken-hearted ^i- 
ner; then he prayed depending on his 
own righteousness; now, depending on 
the mercy of God in the Messiah. — W© 
may learn here, (1.) That one indication 
of conversion to God is real prayer. A 
Christian may as well be characteri^d 
by that as by any single appellation — *a 
man of prayer.’ (2 ) It is always the at- 
tendant of true conviction for sin, that we 
pray The convicted sinner feels bfe dan- 
ger, and his need of fordveness. Con- 
scious that he has no righteousness him- 
self, he now seeks that of another, and 
depends on the mercy of God. Before, 
he was too proud to pray; now, he is will- 
ing to humble himself through Jesus 
Christ, and ask for mercy. (3.) It is a su^ 
ficient indication of the character of emy 
man to say, ‘ behold, he prays.’ It at once 
tells us, better than volumes would with 
out this, his real character. Knowing 
this, we know all about him. We at once 
cbnfide in his piety, his honesty, hi.s hu- 
mility, his willingness to do gooA It is 
at once the indication of his state with 
God, and the pledge that he will do his 
duty to men. We mean, of course, real 
prayer. Knowmg that a man is sincere, 
and humble, and faithful in his private 
devotions, and in the devotions of his 
.family, we confide in him, and are will- 
ing at once to trust to his readiness to do 
all that he is convinced that he ougjjit to 
do. Ananias, apprized of this in Saul, had 
full evidence of ihe change of his charac- 
ter, and was convinced that he ought to 
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12 And liatli seen in a vision a 
man named Ananias coming: iu, and 
patting' Ms hand on him^ that he 
might receive his sight. 

13 Then Ananias answered, Lord, 
I have heard by many of this man ® 
how much evil he hath done to thy 
saints at Jernsalem : 

14 And here he ^ hath authority 
from the chief priests to bind all 
that call ® on thy name. 

ft ITtwJ .13. & xerM. c lCor.1.2. 2Tim,2.22. 

llalSJ. aoa.l. lCor.I5.1Q. GaU1.15. Ep!i.3.7,8 

lay aade all his former views» and at once 
to wak him, and to acknowledge him as 
abrodtor. 

I2w And he hath seen in a vision, &c. 
Wfew. this was idiown to Said, or how, is 
not recorded. The vision was shown to 
Saul to a^re him when he came that 
he was no impostor. He was thus pre- 
fmed to receive consolation from this dis- 
ciple. He w’as even appnzed of his name, 
limt he might be more confirmed. 

13^ 14. I have heard by many, This 

was in the ver. 10. The passage 

of such a train of thoughts through the 
mind was perfectly natural at the com- 
mand to go and search out Saul. There 
V?mdd instandy occur all that had been 
l^e«rd of his fury in persecution \ and the 
here may indicate the state of 
& summed that such an one should 
iii«d & counsel, and afraid, perhaps, of 
mtrnsdn^ himself to one thus bent on 
l^isectinan. AH this evidently pa^ed in 
he dr&m or ximm of Ananias ; and per- 
lia{» cannot be considered as any diMher 
rate unwillingnem to ^ to hmou It is 
clear, however, that sudi thoughts should 
Mve been banished, and that he should 
have gone at once to the praying Saul 
When Christ commands, we should su^r 
m suggestion of our own thoughts, and 
no apprehension of our own danger, to 
interfere, f By many. Probably many 
who had fled persecution, and had 
takmi rafuge in Bsonascus. It is also evi- 
dept (ver. 14>, that Ananias had been ap- 
poized, perhaps hf letters from the Chris- 
tians at Jemmmn, of the purpose which 
S^ul had m view in now going to Daraas- 
cm T ToAymmOs. Christians; c^led 
saints (kytoi) because they are holy, or 
consecrated to God, * 

15- Go thy way. This is oflen the only 
answer that we obtain to the suggestion 
cd" our doubts and hesitations about duty. 
God tells us still to do what he requires, 
an assurance only that his commands 


15 But the Lord said unto him, 
Go thy way : for he is a chosen 
vessel unto me, to bear my name 
before ^ the ^Gentiles, and kings, 
and the ^ children of Israel. 

16 For I will shew him how 
great things he must suffer ^ for my 
name’s sake. 

17 And Ananias went his way, 
and entered into the house; and 
putting * his hands on him, said, 

e Ro. 11.13. Gal.2 7,8. / c 25.23,&r. g c.28,n,&c 

h C.20 23. 2Cor 11 23-27. Him I 11,12. t c 8.17. 

are just, and that there are good reasons 
for them. 'S’ A chosen vessel. The usual 
meaning of the word vessel is well Icnown. 
It usuaUy denotes a cup or basin, such as 
IS used in a house It then denotes a7i y 
instrument which may be used to accom- 
plish a purpose, perhaps particularly with 
the notion of conveying or communicating. 
In the Scriptures it is used to denote the 
instrument or agent which God employs 
to convey his favours to mankind ; and is 
thus employed to represent the ministers 
of tie gospel, or the body of the minister. 
2 Cor. IV. 7. 1 Thess. iv. 4 Comp. Isa. 
X. 5. Paul IS called chosen because 
Christ had seUcicd him, as he did his 
other apostles, for this service. Note, 
John XV. 16, IT To bear my 7iame. To 
communicate the knowledge of me. IF 
fore the Gentiles. The nations ; all who 
were not Jews. This was the pnncwal 
employment of Paul. He spent his life 
in tihis, and regarded himself as peculiarly 
called to be tho apostle of the Gentiles. 
I^m. xi. 13; XV. 16. Gal. ri. 8. IT And 
kings. TTiis was fulfilled, Acts xxv. 23, 
&c. xxvj. 32; xxvii. 24. IT And the chiU 
dren oj Israel. The Jews. This was done. 
He immediately began to preach to them 
ver. 20 — 22. ‘Wherever he went, he 
preached the gospel first to them, and 
then to the Gentiles, Acts xiii. 46 ; xxviii. 
17. 

16. For I will shew him, &c. This 
seems to be added to encourage Ananias. 
He had feared Saul. The Lord now in- 
forms him that Saul, hitherto his enemy 
would ever after be his friend. He wouul 
not merely profess repentance, but would 
manifest the sincerity of it bv encounter- 
ing trials and reproaches lor his sake. 
Tne prediction here was fully accom- 
plished, ch. XX. 23. 2 Cor. xi. 23— -27. 
2Tim. i 11,12. 

17. Putting his hands on Mm. This 
was not ordination, but was the usual 
mode of imparting or communicating 
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Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, 18 And immediately there fell 
that appeared unto thee in the way from his eyes as it h^ been scales ; 
as thou earnest, hath sent me, that and he received sight^ forthwith, 
thou mightest receive thy sight, and arose, and was baptized, 
and “be filled with the Holy Ghost. 19 And when he had received 


blessings. See Note Matt, xix 13; ix. 18. 
TT Brother Saul. An expression recog- 
nising him as a fellow-cnnstian. f & 
iUled With the Holy Ghost. Note, Arts li. 4. 

18. As it had been scales -"o-si' ^.s^l^sg, 
Tiie word « as it had been,” is de- 
signed to qualify the following word. It 
IS not said that scales literally fell from 
his eyes ; but that an effect followed as 
if scales had been suddenly taken off 
Evidently the whole eipression is design- 
ed to mean no more than this. The 
effect was such as would take place if 
some dark, impervious substance had 
been placed before the eyes, and had 
been suddenly removed The cure was 
as sudden, the sight w.as as immediate, 
as if such an interposing substance had 
been suddenly removed. This is all that 
the expression fairly implies, and this is | 
all that the nature of the case demands. 
As the blindness had been caused by the 
natural effect of the light, probably on 
the optic nerve (ver. 8, 9, Note), it is mani- 
fest that no Ideral removing of scales 
would restore the vision. We are there- 
fore to lay aside the idea of literal scales 
falling to the earth ; no such thing is 
affirmed, and no such thing would have 
met the case. The word translated scales 
is used nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament It means properly the small 
crust or layer which composes a part of 
the covering of a fish, and also any thin 
layer or leaf exfoliated or separate ; as 
scales of iron, bone, or a piece of bark, 
<!fec. ( Webster.) An efiect similar to this 
is described luTobit xi. 8. 13. It is evi- 
dent thtt there was a miracle in the 
healing of Saul. The blindness was the 
natural effect of the light. The atre was 
by miraculous power- This is evident, (1.) 
Because there were no means used that 
would naturally restore the sight. It 
may be remarked here that ^utia serena 
has been re;^arded by physicians as one 
of the most incurable of diseases. Few 
cases are restored; and few remedies 
are efficacious. (See Ed. Encyc. Art. Sur- 
gery^ on Ainaurosis.) (2 ) Ananias was sent 
for this very purpose to heal him. ver. 17. 
(3.) The immediate effect shows that this 
was miraculous. Had it been a slovj re- 
covery, it might have been doubtful 
But here it was instantaneous, and thus pt.t 


beyond a question that it was a miracle 
^ And vns baptized. In this he followed 
the example of all the early converts to 
Chnstianity. They were baptized' immw 
diately. Acts ii- 41 ; viii. 12. 36 — 39. 

19.” Had received meat. Food- The 
word meat has undergone a change since 
our transit non was made- It then meant, 
as the original does, food of all londs 
IT With the disciples. With Christians 
Comp. Acts li 42 IF Certain days. How 
long IS not known. It was long enough, 
however, to preach the go«?per. ver. 22. 
ch. XXVI. 20. It might have been for some 
months, as he did not go to Jerusalem 
under three years from that time. He 
remained some time at Bamaseus, and 
then went to Arabia,^ and returned again 
to Damascus, and ffien went to Jerusa* 
lem. Gal. i. 17. This visit to Arabia 
Luke has omitted, but there is no contra- 
diction. He does not affirm that he did 
not go to Arabia. 

We have now passed through the 
account of one of the most remarkable 
conversionsj to Chnstianity that has ever? 
occurred — that of the apostle Paul. 
This conversion has always Men just- 
ly considered as a strong proof of the 
Christian religion. For, (1.) This change 
could not have occurred by any event 
of fair prospects of honour. He was 
distinguished already as a Jew. Be 
had had the best opportunities tor edu- 
cation that the nation afforded. He had 
every prcspect of rising to distinction 
and office. (2.) It could not have been 
produced by any- prospect of wealth or 
fame, by becorainga Christian. Chris- 
tians were poo?; and to be a Christian 
then was to be exposed to contempt, per- 
secution, and death. Saul had no reason 
to supiwse that he would escape the com- 
mon lot of Christians. (3) He w^as as 
firmly opposed to Christianity before his 
conversion as possible. He had alreadv 
distinguished Inmselffor his hostility. Infi- 
dels often say that Christians are preju* 
diced in favour of their religion. But her© 
was a man, at first, a bitter mfidel, and 
foe to Christianity. All the prejudices of 
his educanon, and his prospects, all hia 
former views and feelings, were opposed 
to the gospel of Chnst. He became, 
however, one of its most firm advocates 
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meat, lie was strengttiened. Then 
was Saul certain days with the 
disciples which were at Damas- 

JUS.® 

20 And straightway he preach- 
ed Christ in the synagogues, that 
le is the Son of God. 

21 But all that heard him were 
amazed, and said, Is not this he ® 

C.26,2n. Ga.1.17. * Ga.l,I3,23. e c.8 3 

mkI friends ; and it is for infidels to ac- 
count ior this change. There must have 
twa $mie cause, some motive for it; 
ai^ is there any thing more rational than 
ife© sappc^ition, that &ul was convinced 
in a mmt striking and wonderful manner 
Of die truth of ChrManity ? (4.) His sub- 
s^uent life showed iliat his change was 
sincere and real. He encotiniered dan 
ger and persecution to evince his at 
techment to Christ; he went from land 
tor land, and exposed himself to every' 
danger, and e\ ery mode of obloquy and 
scorn, always rejoicing that he was a 
Chnsiian, and was permitted to suffer as 
a Christian; and has thus given the 
proofs of his sincerity. If these 
suBermgs, and if the life of Paul were 
not evidences of sincerity, then it wouid 
W impossible to 6x on any circumstances 
hC a maa’s life that would furnish proof 

he was not a deceiver. (5.) If Paul 
ites siBcere ; if this conversion was ge- 
the Christian religion Is true, 
-ffotliie^else diita religion from heaven 
piwliie© thffi change. There is 
here, therefore, the independent testimo- 
ay oftt intn, who was once a persecutor ; 
eoaverted, not hy the preaching of the 
Eposlies; changed m a wonderful man- 
ner; liis whole life, views, and feelings 
revolutionized, and all his subs’equent 
days evincing the sincerity of his feel- 
ings, and the reality of the change. He 
fe jiBi such a witness as infidels ought to 
be satisfied with ; whOTe testimony can- 
aal;teifflt,p«ched; who had no interested 
Mc«lvsftaad who was willing to stand 
forth any where, and avow his change of 
ifef&ig smd purpose. We adduce him as 
fluch a witness; and infidels are bmnd to 
dispose of his t^^tlmony. or to embrace 
the religion which M embraced. (6 ) The 
example of &ui do« not stand alone. 
Hundreds and titousands of enemies, 
persecutors, and slanderers have bwn 
changed, and each one becomes a Uvmg 
witne® of the power and truth of the 
Christian rehgion. The scofoer becomes , 
reverent: the profane man loams to ; 
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that destroyed them which called 
on this name in Jerusalem, and 
came hither for that intcfit, that he 
might bring them bound unto the 
chief priests ? 

22 But Saul increased the more 
in strength, ^ and confounded tiie 
* Jew^s, which dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is very Christ. 

dPs.SiT. ec.l8 28. 

speak the praise of God ; the sullen, Wr- 
ter foe of Christ becomes his fiieiul, ana 
lives and dies under the mfiueiK e of his 
rehgion. Could better proof be asked 
that this religion is from God ^ 

20- Ard siraigktiLay. Immediately. 
This was an evidence of the genuine- 
ness of his conversion, that he was willing 
at once to avow himself to be the friend 
of the Lord Jesus. IT dk preached Christ 
He proclaimed and proved that Jesus 
was the Christ. See ver. 22. Wany ma- 
nuscripts read here Ji sus instead of 
ChrisK Gnesbach has aaopted tliiR read- 
ing. Snell is aho the Syriac, the Vulgate, 
and the Etluopic. This reading accords 
much better with the subject than the 
common reading. That 'Chnst, or ihe 
Messiah, was the son of God, all adrmtied. 
In the New Testament the names Cknst 
and bVn of God are used as syiiori) mans. 
But the question was vtherher Jesus was 
the Christ, or the Son of God, and tins 
?aul showed to the Jevvs Paul coa- 
tinaevl the practice of attending the syna- 

pies; and in the S3'nagogues any oite 

1 a right to speak, who was invited hy 
the offictatmg mimster- See ch xin. 15. 
If Thai he the Son qf God* That he is 
the Messiah 

21. IVeie amazed. Amazed at his sud- 
den and remarkable change f That 
destroyed. That opposed; laid waste 
or persecuted. Comp Gal i. 13 If For 
that mfenf. With that design, that he 
might destroy the church at Damascus. 

22. Increased the more m strength. His 
conviction of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion became stronger every day. Hence 
his moral strength or boldness incre.is- 
ed. IF And confounded. S^e Acts li. 6 
The word here means confuted. It means 
also occasionally to produce a tumults 
or excitement. Acts xix- 32; xxi. 31. 
Perhaps the idea of producing such a 
tumult is mtonded to be conveyed here. 
Paul confuted the Jevvs, and by so doing 
he was the occasion of their tomoUuous 
iroceedings, or he so enraged them as to 
C&d ’to great agiiaticm and exchement 
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23 And after that many days 
were fulfilled, the Jews took cou^ 
sel to kill him. 

«c.23.12iSS5^. 

A very common effect of close and con- 
clusive argumentation. IT Proving that 
this^ This Jesus. IT Is very Christ. 
Greek. That this is the Christ. The 
word mry means here simply the. Greek, 

I lOTQs. It means that Paul showed by 
strong and satisfactory arguments, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the true Me^iah. 
The arguments which he would use may 
be easily conceived ,* but the evangelist 
has not seen fit to record them. 

23. And after that many daySj &c. How 
long a time elapsed before this, is not re- 
corded m this place ; but it is evident 
that the writer means to signify that a 
considerable time intervened. There is, 
therefore, an interval here which Luke 
has not filled up; and if this were the 
only narrative which we had, we should 
be at a loss how to understand this. From 
all that we know now of the usual con- 
duct of the Jews towards the apostles, 
and especially towards Paul, it w*ouId 
seem highly improbable that this interval 
would be passed peaceably or quietly. 
Nay, It would be highly improbable that 
he would be allowed to remain in Da- 
ma««(jas many days without violent perse- 
cuuon. Now it so happens that by turn- 
ing to another part of the New Testament, 
we are enabled to ascertain the manner 
in which this interval was filled up. Turn 
then to Gal. i 17, and we learn from Paul 
himself that he went into 'Arabia, and 
spent some time there, and then returned 
again to Damascus. The precise time 
which would be occupied in such a jour- 
ney is not specified ; but it would not be 
performed under a penod of some months 
In Gal. i, 18, we are informed that he did 
not go to Jerusalem until three years 
after his conversion: ; and as there is rea- 
’Son to believe that he went up to Jerusa- 
lem directly after escaping from Damas- 
cus the second time (Acts ix. 25, 26), it 
seems probable that the three years were 
spent chiefly m Arabia. We have thus 
an account of the “ many days'' here re- 
ferred to by Luke. ^ And in this instance 
we have a striking example of the truth 
and honesty of the sacred wntef^s. By 
comparing these two .recounts together, 
we arrive at the whole state of the case. 
Neither seems to be complete without 
the other. Luke has left a chasm which 
he has nowhere else supplied. But tliat 
dhasm we are enabled to fill up from the 
0 


24 But their laying await was 
known of Saul. And they watched ^ 
the gates day and night, to kill him. 

b aCor. 1 1.26,&c. Pb.21. 1 1 37.32,33. 

apostle himself, in a letter written long 
after, and witfiont any design to amend 
or complete the history of Luke .* for the 
introduction of this history into the epistle 
to the Galatians was for a very diferent 
purpose — to show that he received hw 
commission directly from the Lord Jesu% 
and in a manner independent of the other 
apostles. The two accounts, therefore, 
are like the two parts of a taUy ; neither 
IS complete without the other, and yet 
being brought together, they so exactly 
fit as to show that the one is precisely ad- 
justed to the other. And as the two parts 
were made by difiereiit individuals, and 
without design of adapting them to each 
other, they show that the writers had 
formed no collusion or agreement to im- 
pose on the world ; that they are separate 
and independent witnesses; that they are 
honest men ; that thetr narratives are true 
recorfls of what actually occurred ; and 
the two narratives constitute, therefore, 
a strong and very valuable proof of the 
correctness of the sacred narrative. If 
asked why Ltdce has omitted this in the 
Acts, if may be replied, that there aro 
many circume^tances and facts omittefi in 
all histones from the necessity of the case. 
Comp John xxi. 25. It is remarkable 
here, not that he has (milled this, but that 
he has left a chasm in his own history 
which can be so readily filled up 
IT Were fulfilled, ttad elapsed. H Todi 
counsel &lc. Laid a scheme ; or designed 
to kill him Comp eh. xxiii. 12 ; xxv. 3. 
His zeal and success would enrage th^, 
and they knew of no other way in which 
they could themselves ftom the ef- 

24. Baithew laying await. Their coun- 
sel ; their design, t Was known of Said. 
Was made known to him. In what way 
this was communicated, we do not know. 
This design of the Jews against Saul is 
relerred to in 2 Cor- xi. 32, 33, where it is 
said, “ In Damascus, the governor under 
Aretas the king kept the Damascenes 
with a garrison, desirous to^ apprehend 
me ; and through a window in a Imket 
was I let down by the wall, and escaped 
their hands.” IT And they watched the 
gates. Cities were surrounded by high 
walls ; and of course the gales were pre- 
sumed to be the only places of escape 
As they supposed that Saul, apprized of 
their designs, would make an attempt to 
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25 Then the disciples took him all afraid of him, pd helieyed not 
by night, and let® Am down by the that he was a disciple. 

wall, in a basket. 27 But Barnabas took him* and 

26 And when Saul was conae Ho brought Mm to the apostles, and de* 
Jerusalem, he assayed to join him- dared unto them how he had seen 
self to the disciples: but they were the Lord in the way, and that ha. 


escape, they stadoned guards at the gates and among strangers. It would seem re- 
fer intercept lum In 2 Cor. xi. 32, it is said markable that he had not at once returned 
that the gmemor kept the city for the pur- to Jerusalem and connected himself with 
pose of apprehending him It is possible the apostles Biit the sacred writer does 
tliat the governor might have been a Jew, not justify the fears of the apostles. He 
ud one, therefore, who would enter into simply records the fact of their appreheii- 
iieir view's. Or if not a Jew', the Jews sion. It is not unnatural, however, to 
who were there might easily represent have doubts respecting an open and viru- 
5aul m m cinder, and demand his be- lent enemy of the gospel who suddenly 
ag »cured ; and thus a garriam or guard professes a change in favour of it The 
mght be furalshed them for their purpose, human mind does not easily cast off sus- 
5ee a similar attempt made by the Jews pieion of some unw'orthy motive, and open 
recorded in Matt xxviii. 14. itself at once to entire confidence. When 

25, To^ hm hy nigkt, &c. This w as great and notorious sinners profess to be 
tee through a window m the wall, converted — men w'ho have been violent, 
2 Cor xi 33. ^ In a basket This w'ord or artful, or malignant— it is natural to 
m used to denote commonly the basket m ask whether they have not some unwor- 
sthieh food was carried. Matt xv. 37. 'hy motive still in their professed change. 
Marl viii. 8. 20. This conduct of Saul IJonfidence is a plant of slow growth, and 
W ’»5 in accsordance with the direction of starts up not by a sudden profession, but 
lb© liird Jesus (Matt x. 23), When they by a course of life which is worthy of af- 
persecute yon in one city, Cee ye into an- fection and of trust. IT A disciple* A 
olher,**«fec- ^ul was certain of death if sincere Christian, 
lie reiniined j and as he could secure his 27 Mut Barnabas See Note, cb iv. 
life fey ®ght without abandoning any 36. Barnabas was of Cyprus, not far from 
maclple of i3eli^en,or denying his Lord, Tarsus, and it is hot improbable that he 
S 10 do so. Chnsiianity re- had been before acquainted wdtb Saul, 

qsfote lo ^crifice our lives only when ^ To the apostles. To Peter and James. 
we<»ii»ot avoM it without deiyrng the Gal. i. 18, 19. Probably the other apos- 
or abandoning the prindples of ties were at that time absent from Jerusa- 
mm holy rebgiim. lem. ^ And declared unto thern^ &c. It 

25. fer come (o Jmtsedem^ It is pro- may seem remarkable that the apostles at 
bable that he then w®it immediately to Jerusalem had not before heard of the 
Jcrmalem. GaL i. 18. This was three conversion of Saul. The following con- 
years after his ccmversion. If He assc^ed. siderations Jnay serve in some degree to 
He attempted ; he endeavoured. To explain this. (I ) It is certain that inter- 
Jmn Mm^f* To become connected with course betw'een difterent countries wns 
them as their follow-christean. IF But they then much more difficult than it is now. 
wcseedl ttfraid him* Their fear, or sus- There were no posts ; no public convey- 
picfon, was excited probably on these ances; nothing that corrresjionded with 
gwir^si (I*) They remembered his for- mr modes of intercourse between one 
met violence a^n4 Christians. They of the world and another. (2 ) There 
had an insrtiechve shrinking from him, was at this time a state of animosity 
and sttsj^on of the man that had been amounting to hostility subsisting lietween 
m vioiekt a persecutor: (2.) He had been Herod and Aretas. Herod the tetrarch 
abwnt tnree years# If they had nM heard “lad married the daughter of Aretas king 
ofh*m. duiinglhat would natot- »f Arabia, and had put her away (Jo»e- 

raily retra mueh of their old feelings to- >hus, Antiq. b. xviii ch. v. $ 1, 2.) llie 
wards him- If they Aad, they mi^t sus- 1 result of this was a long misunderstand tog 
met the roan wbo had not retumek to ^ between them, and a war ; and the ejects 
Jems^ilem ; w-ho had not before soaght jf that war might have been to interrupt 
the sasiety of other Chnstians ; and who the eommurocation very much throughout 
had spent that time in a distant munby, aB imt c?ountry. (3.) Though the Jews at 
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had spoken to him, and how h' 
iiad preached boldly ® at Damascu! 
in the name of Jesus. 

28 And he was with them com* 
ing in and going out at Jerusalem 

29 And he spake boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and dis 


Jcmsalem might have heard of the con- 
version of Saul, yet it was for their i^e- 
rest to keep it a secret, and not to menTOn 
it to (Christians. But, (4.) Though the 
Christians who were there had heard of 
it, vet it is probable that they were not 
fully m/brmed on the subject; that they 
had not had all the evidence of his con- 
version w’hich they desired ; and that they 
looked with suspicion on him. It was 
therefore proper that thev should have a 
full statement of the evidence of his con- 
version ,* and this was made by Barnabas 

28. A7id he vxts with them, ^c. That 
IS, he was admitted to their friendship, 
and recognised as a Chnstian and an 
apostle. The time during which he then 
remained at Jerusalem was, however, 
only fifteen days. (Jal. i. 18. 

29 And spme boldly. He openly de- 
fended the doctrine that Jesus was the 
Messiah. IT In the name^ <^c. By the 
authority of the Lord Jesus. IT Against 
the Grecians. See the word Grecians ex- 
plained in the note on Acts vi. 1. It 
means that he not only maintained that 
Jesus was the Chnst m the presence of 
those Jews who resided at Jerusalem, 
and who spoke the Hebrew language, 
but also before those /or€^^n Jews, who 
spoke the Greek language, and who had 
come up to Jerusalem. They would be 
as much opposed to the doctrine that 
Jesus was die Christ, as those who re- 
sided in Jerusalem, f They vsent about 
They sought to slay him ; or they formed 
a purpose or plan to put him to death as 
an* aprotate. See ver. 23. 

30. To Cesarrn. Note ch. viii. 40. 
f And sent him forth to Tarsus. This 
was his native city. Note ver. IL It was 
in Cilicia, where Paul doubtless preach- 
ed the gospel Gall 21, ‘‘Afterwards 
I came into the regions of Syria and Ci- 
licia.” 

31. Then had the churches rest. That 
is, the persecutions against Christians 
ceased. Those persecutions had been 
eteited by the opposition made to Ste- 
nhen (Acts xi. 19) ; they had been great- 
ly promoted by Saul (Acts viii. 3) ; and 
Bad extended doubtless throughout the 


puted against the Grecians : but * 
they went about to slay Mm, 

30 Which when the brethren 
knew, they brought Mm down to 
Cesarea, and sent him forth to Tar- 
sus, 

31 Then ®had the churches rest^ 

b verJtS. e Zec.9,1. c.8.1 d Ps.94.1 5. 

whole land of Palestine. The precise 
causes of this ce^ation of the persecu- 
tion are not known. Probably they were 
the following. (1.) It is not improbable 
that the great mass of Christians had 
been driven into other regions by these 
persecutions (2.) He who had been 
most active in exciting the persecution, 
who was, in a sort, its leader, and who 
was best adapted to carry it on, had been 
converted He had ceased his opposi- 
tion; and even he now ’ was removed 
from Judea. All this would have some 
effect in causing the persecution to sub- 
side. (3.) But it is not improbable that 
the civil state of things in Judea contri- 
buted much to turn the attention of the 
Jews to other matters. Dr. Lardner ac- 
counts for this in. the fbllowmg manner. 
“Soon after Caligula's acc^ession, the 
Jews at Alexandria suffered very much 
from the Egyptians in that oily, and at 
ength their oratories there were all de- 
Jtroyed. In the third year of Caligula, 

4. D. 39, Petronius was sent into Syria, 
iviih orders to set up the emperor’s 
ue m the temple at Jerusalem. This 
»rder from Caligula was, to the Jews, a 
bunder-stroke. The Jews must have 
>een too much engaged after this to 
mind any thing else, as may appear from 
the accounts which Philo and Josephus 
have given us of this affoir. Jqsephus 
says, ‘That Caligula ordered Petronius to 
;o with an army to Jerusalem, to set 
ip his statue in tlie temple there ; en 
oining him if the Jews opposed it to nut 
0 death all who made any resistant e, 
md to make all the test of the nation 
laves. Petronius, therefore marched 
rom Antioch into Judea, with three le- 
lons and a large body of auxiliaries 
used in Syria. All were hereupon fUed 
mth constemaliont the army being come 
IS far as Ptolemais.’ ” . See Lardneris 
A^orfcs, vol. Ip 101, 102, Lond. Ed 
829. Philo gives the same account of 
he consternation as Josephus. Philo de 
egat ad Cai. p. 1024, 1025. He de- 
cnbes the Jews “as abandoning their 
ilies, villages, and open country, as go 
ng to Petronius in Phenicia, both men 
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tbrou^lioiit all Judea aud Galilee 
and Samaria, and were edified; 
and %valkmg in the fear of th 
Lord, and in the comfort ^ of th< 
Holj Ghost, were multiplied/ 

2^ And it came to pass, as Pete] 
passed throughout all quarters^ h' 
came down also to the saints which 
dwelt at Lydda. 

33 And* there he found a certain 

tt ga.l4 W. b fa. 86 II Col 1.10. c 3m.U 

16,11 d Zec-SLaO 22. 

3md women, the old, the young, the mid 
die aged; as throwing themselves or 
the ground before Petromas with weep 
in^ and lamentation,” &c. The efiect of 
lira consternation m diverting their minds 
from the Christians can be easily con- 
ceivai. The prospect that the images 
of the Roman emperor were about to be 
set up by violence in the temple, or, thai 
tn case of resistance, death or slavery 
was to be their portion ; the advance ol 
a large array to execute that purpose 
all tended to throw the nation into alarm 
By the providence of God, therefore, this 
event was permitted to occur to divert 
the attennon of Woody-mmded persecut- 
ors from a feeble and a bleeding church. 
Aaxlous for their own safety, the Jews 
would Cease to persecute the Christians, 
and tiihs by the conver^on of the mam 
iWframent in per^eution, and by the 
usivierMl atea for fee welfare of the 
ittlim, fee trorablu^ aiwi enfeebled 
ifesirA was wrmittea to dbtam repc^. 
*f%w ended feejSrrt general persecution 
Christia^ and thus efiectuaily 
dM God show ttet he had ^wer to 
guard and {MOtect his chosen people. 
f AM Judeaj &c These three places 
included the land of Palestine. See 
Note m Matt- li. 22. The formation of 
lurches in Galilee is not expressly men- 
tioned before this ; but there is no impro- 
tmoility m supposing that Christians had 
travTESfecI there, and had preached the gos- 
pel. Comp. Acts XI. The formation 
of hhantfees fe Samaria is expressly raen- 
^feiied- ek vSL t Were edified. Were 
Wit upv Incimsed, and strengthened- 
See Rom. «v. 19 ; xv. 2. 1 Cor. viii. 1. 
tAmd'w&mg.. Proceeding. Living. The 
word is often used to denote Christian 
ofeduct, or manner of life. Col. i. lOl 
Luke 1 6. 1 Thess. iv. 1. 1 John ii. 6. The 
Mea is, that of tmvdlers who are going 
to any place, and who walk m fee ri^t 
pafe. Christians are thus. travellers mi 
inofeer com3iti7,aa heavenly, f /» Mte. i 


[A. D. 37. 

I man named Eneas, which had kept 
his bed eight years, and was sick 
of the palsy. 

34 And Peter said unto him, 
Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee* 
whole ; arise, and make thy bed. 
And he arose immediately. 

35 And ail that dwelt in Lydda ? 
andfSaron saw him, and turned 
to the Lord 

^.6,16,4.10. f 1 Ch,5.16. g C.11.2L 2Cor,3.16. 


fear of the Lord. Fearing the Lord ; with 
reverence for him and his command- 
ments. This expression is often used to 
denote piety in general. 2 Chron xix. 
7. Job xxviii. 28. Ps xix. 9;cxi. 10; 
Prov. I- 7; ix. 10;xm. 13. IT In the com- 
fort of the Hdy Ghost. In the consola- 
tions which the Holy Ghost produced. 
John XIV. 16, 17. Rom. v.- 1 — 5- T Were 
midtiplied. Were increased. 

32. To the saints. To the Christians, 
f Which dwelt at Lydda. This town 
was situated on the road from Jerusalem 
to Cesarea Philippi. It was about fifteen 
mil^s east of Joppa, and belonged to the 
tribe of Ephraim. It was called by the 
Greeks Diospolis, or city of Jupiter, pro- 
bably because a temple was at some pe- 
riod erected to Jupiter in that It is 
now so entirely ruined as to be a miserable 
village. Since the crusades, it has been 
called by fee Christians St. George, on 
account of its having been the scene of 
fee martyrdom of a saint of that name. 
Tradition says that in feis city fee em- 
peror Justinian erected a church. 

33. Eneas. This is a Greek name; 
and probably he was a Hellenist. Note 
ckvi 1. ^ Sick of the paUy^ See Note 
Matt, iv 24 

34. Makeih thee whole. Cures thee. 
Peter claimed no power to do it himself. 
Comp. ch. lii. G-lti; iv. 10. IT Make this 
hed. This would show that he was truly 
healed. Corap. Matt. ix. 6- Mark. n. 
9, 11. John V 11, 12. 

35. And aU. The mass, or body of 
he people. The affliction of the man 
had been long, and was probably well 
known; the miracle would be celebrated, 
ind the efiect was an extensive revival 
3f religion, f Saron. This was the 
champaign, or open country, usually 
mentioned by fee name of Sharon m fee 
Pld Testament 1 Chron. v. 16 ; xxvii. 
^ Cant ii. 1. Isa xxxiii. 9. It was a re 
gion of extraordinary fertility, anil fee 
name was almost proverbial to denofe 
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36 Now there was at Joppa a 
certain disciple named Tabitha, 
winch by interpretation is called 
* Dorcas : this woman was full ® of 
good works and almsdeeds which 
she did. 

37 And it came to pass in those 
days, that she was sick, and died : 
whom, when they had washed, they 
laid Aer in an upper chamber. 

38 And forasmuch as Lydda wte 
nigh to Joppa, and the disciples had 
heard that Peter was there, they 

1 or. Doe, or, JBoc. a ITim 2.10. TitJi.7. 


sent unto hira two men, desiring 
Mm that he would not ^ delay to 
come to them. 

39 Then Peter arose, and went 
with them. When he was come/ 
they brought him into the upper 
chamber : and all the widows stood 
by him weeping, and shewing the 
coats and garments which Dorcas 
made while * she was with them. 

40 But Peter put them all forth, 
and kneeled down, and prayed : and 
turning Mm to the body, said, Ta- 

^ or, he grieved, b Ec.9 11 c 


any country of j^reat beauty and fertility. 
Comp.Isa. xxxiii. 9;xxxv. 2; ixv. 10. It 
was situated south of mount Carmel, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending to Cesarea and Joppa. Lydda 
was situated in this region, it Turned to 
iJte Lord Were converted ; or received 
the Lord Jesus as the Messiah, ch. xi. 21. 
2 Cor. iii. 16. 

36 At Joppa. This was a seaport town 
situated on the Mediterranean, in the 
tribe of Dan, about thirty miles south of 
Cesarea, and forty-five northwest of Jeru- 
salem- It was the pnncipal seaport of 
Palestine ; and hence, though the harbour 
was poor, it had considerable celebrity. 
It was occupied by Solomon to receive 
the timber brought for the building of the 
temple from Tyre (2 Chron ii. 16), and 
was used for a similar purpose in the time 
of Ezra- Ezra lii. 7. The present name 
of the town is Jaffa. It is situated on a 
promontory jutting out into the sea, rising 
to the height of about one hundred and 
fifty feet above its level, and offering on 
all sides picturesque and varied prospects. 
The streets are narrow, uneven, smd dirty. 
The inhabitants are estimated at between 
four and five thousand, of whom the 

S ‘eater part are Turks and Arabs. The 
hristians are stated to be about six 
hundred, consisting of Homan Catholics, 
Greeks, Maronites, and Arrainians It is 
several times mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament ^cts X, 5 23; xi. 5. IF Tahiiha. 
This word is properly Syriac, and means 
literally the gazdXe or antelope. The name 
became an appellation of a female proba- 
bly on account of the beauty of its form. 
“ It is not unusual m the East to give the 
names of beautiful animals to young wo- 
men” {Clark) Comp Cant. ij. 9 ; iv. 5. 
H Dorms. A Greek word signifying the 
same as Tabitha. Our word doe or roe 
answers to it in signification. IT Full of 
ood works. Distinguished for good worka 
0 2 


Comp. 1 Tim li 10. Titus li. 7. IT And 
almsdeeds. Acts of kindness to the 
poor. 

37. Whom, when they had imsheck 
Among most people it has been cus- 
tomary to wash the body before it is 
buned or burned. They prefrared her 
in the usual manner for interment In 
an upper chamber. See Note, Ad& i. 13. 
There is no evidence tihat they expected 
that Peter would raise her up to life. 

^ H'os nigh unto Joppa. It was about 
six miles. IT Jhey sent unto htm^ 

Why they sent is not affirmed. It is pro- 
bable that they desired his presence to 
comfort and sustain them in their afflic- 
tion. It is certainly possible that they ex- 
pected he would restore her to life ; but 
as this IS not mentioned ; as the apostles 
had as yet raised up no one from the 
dead ; as even Stephen had not been re- 
stored to life ; we have no authority for 
assuming, or supposing, that they had 
formed any such expectation. 

39. 7hen Peter arose. See Note on 
Luke ,xv. 18. H And aU ike mdoms. 
Whom Dorcas had benefited by her 
kindness. They had l<»t a benefactr^ ; 
and it was natural that fliey should recal! 
her kindness, and express their gratihide 
by enumerating the proofs of her benefi- 
cence. Each one would therefore natu- 
rally dwell on the kindness which had 
been shown to herself. 

40. But Peter put them aU forth. From 
the room. See a similar case in Matt. ix. 
25. Why this was done is not said. Pe*^* 
haps because he did not wish to appear 
as if seeking publicity. If done in the 
presence of many persons, it might seem 
like ostentation. Others suppose it was 
that he might offer more fervent and ago- 
nizing prayer to God than he would be 
willing they should witness. Compare 
2 Kings iv. 33. IT Taktdm, arise* Comp 
Mark v. 41, 42. 
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bitlia, ® arise. And sbe opened her all Joppa ; and ^ many believed in 
eyes : and when she saw Peter, she the Lord. 

sat np. 43 And it came to pass^ that he 

41 And he gave her hand, and tarried many days in Joppa, with 

lift her up : and when he had call- one Simon a tanner. 

ed the saints and widows, he *pre- CHAPTER X. 

seated her alive. ^HERE was a certain man in 

42 And it was known throughout Cesarea, called Cornelius, a 

« Mar.5.41,42. Jb&.1 J.43* 2 > 


41. ife presented her altve. He exhibit- 
ed, or showed her lo them alive. Comp. 
1 Bjngs xvii. 23. 

i% A wd mmy Mieved, Sio. A similar 
efifeet Sallowed when Jesus raised up La- 
saras. See John xii. 11. 

This was the first miracle of th® Hnd 
tl»t was performed by the apostles. The 
elfeM wms that many believed. It was 
not ittepely a work of benevolence/in re- 
storing to life one who contributed largely 
to the comfort of the poor, but it was used 
as a ineaiM of extending and establishing, 
as It was designed doubtless to do, the 
kingdom of the Saviour. 

CHAPTER X 

This chapter commences a very impor- 
tonl pan of the history of the transactions 
of the apostles. Before this, they had 
weacbed the gt^pel to the Jews only. 
“Ifey seemed to have retained tiie feel- 
ii^ of their countrymen on this subject, 
that Jews were to be regarded as the 
peculWy fevowred pc^e, and that sal- 
yalwftt rm to be ofered beyond the 
IhsIlS of dtoir nation. It was important, 
inde^ that the gospel ^uld be oflfered 
to ; but die whole tendency of 

the' Christhm religion wm to enlaa^e and 
libealh* the mii» ; to overcome the nar- 
row plfcy and prejudices of the Jewish 
people; and to diffuse itself over all the 
nations of the earth. In various ways, 
and by various parables, the Saviour had 
taught the apostles, indeed, iliat his gos- 
pel should be spread among the Gentiles, 
fie had commanded them to go and 
preach it to every creature, Mark xvi. 
I& But he had told them to tarry in Je- 
rusalem until they were endued with 
power fiwn m b%h. Luke xxiv. 49 It 
was natural, therefore, that tliey should 
receive specM instmcticms and divine 
re^ clatian on a point so important as this ; 
and God selected the case of Cornelius 
as the instance by which he . would fully 
estobiKh hts purpose of cwiv^ii^ the 
gc®pel to the Gentile world it k worthy 
of olservation, also, tliat he selected jPcfer i 
for the purpose of conveying the g(®pel 

to the Gentiles, Tne ^viour had 
told him that on him he wtould build Ids 


church ; that he would give to him first 
theikey of the kingdom of heaven ; that 
®, that he should be the agent m opening 
the doors of the church to both Jews and 
Gentiles, See JMotes on Matt xvi. 18, 19- 
Peter bad, in accordance with these pre- 
dictions, been the agent in first presenting 
the gospel to the Jews (Acts ii.) ,* and the 
prediction was now to be completely ful 
filled m extending the same gospel to the 
Gentile world. The transaction recorded 
in this chapter, is one, therefore, that is 
exceedingly important in the history of 
the church; and we are not to be sur- 
prised that It is recorded at length. It 
should be remembered, also, that this 
point became afterwards the source of 
incessant controversy m the early church. 
The converts from Judaism insisted on 
the observance of' the whole of the rites 
of their religion ; the converts from among 
the Genples claimed exemption from them 
all- To settle these disputes, and to secure 
the reception of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles, and to introduce them to the church 
with all the pnvileges of the Jews, requir- 
ed aH the wisdom, talent, and address of 
the apwtles. See Acts xi. 1 — 18; xv. 
Rom. xiv. XV. Gai li. 11 — 16 . 

1. In Cesarea^ Note, ch. viii. 40 IT Car- 
7idiiis, This is a Latin name, and shows 
that the man was doubtless a Roman. 
It has been supposed by many mterjiret- 
ers that this man was “a proselyte of the 
gate;” that is, one wko had renounced ido- 
latry, and who observed some of the Jew- 
ish rites, though not circumcised, and not 
called a Jew. But there is no sufficaent 
evidence of this. The reception of the 
narrative of Peter (ch. xi. shows 

that the other apostles regarded him as a 
Gentile. In ch. x. 28, Peter evidently re- 
gards him as a foreigner; one who did not 
in any sense esteem himself to be a Jew. 
In ch. xi, I, it is expressly said that “ f/te 
Gmtiies*^ had received the word of God ; 
evidet|tly alluding to Cornelius and those 
who were with him. IT A centurion. One 
who was the commander of a division m 
the Roman army, consisting of a hundred 
men. A captain of a hundred. Note, 
Matt viii. 5. H Of ike btmdp A division 
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centurion of the hand called the 
Italian hmid, 

2 Ji devout ® man, and one that 
feared * God with all * his house, 
which g^.Y0 much alms to ** the 
people, and prayed * to God alway. 

'*0 8 2,22.12 iEc.7.I8. oGeii.18,19 Ps.lOI. 

2-7. C.18-S. <iF8.4I.l. 

of the Roman army, consisting of from 
four hundred to six hundred men. Note, 
Matt, xxvii. 27. f The Ilcdian band. Pro^ 
bably a band or regiment that was com- 
posed of soldiers from holy, in distinction 
from those which were composed of sol- 
diers born in provinces. It is evident that 
many of the soldiers m the Roman army 
would be those who were born in other 
parts of the world; and it is altogether 
probable that thc^ who were born in 
Rome or Italy would claim pre-eminence 
over those enlisted in other places. 

2. A devout man. Pious ; or one who 
maintained the worship of God. See Note, 
Luke ii. 25. Comp. Acts li. 5 viii. 2. 
IT And one that feared God, This is often 
a designation of piety. Note, ch. ix. 31. 
It has been supp^a by many that the 
expressions here used denote that Corne- 
lius was a Jew, or was instructed in the 
Jewish religion, and was a proselyte. But 
this by no means follows. It is probable 
that there might have been among the 
Gentiles a few at least who were fearers 
of God, and who maintained his worship 
according to the light which they had. 
So there may be now persons found in 
pagan lands, who, m some unknown way, 
have been taught the evils of idolatiy; 
the necessity of a purer religion ; and who 
may be prepared to receive the gospel. 
The Sandwich Islands were very much 
m this state when the Araencan mission- 
aries first visited them. They had thrown 
away their idols, and seemed to be waiting 
for the message of mer<^ and the word of 
eternal life, aa Coraehus was. A few 
other instances have been found by mis- 
sionaries in heathen lands, who have thus 
been prepared by a train of providenual 
events, or by the teaching of the Spint, 
for the gospel of Christ. IT With aU his 
house With all his f iraily. It is evident 
here that Cornelius instructed his family, 
and exerted his influence to train them 
in the fear of God True piety will al- 
ways lead a man lo seek the salvation of 
his family. IT Muck alms Large and libe- 
ral charity. This is always an effect of 
piety. So© James 1.27 Ps. xli. I. ^Prayed 
to God almay. Constantly ; raeanjing that 
ne was in the regular habit of praying to 


3 He saw in a vision evidently, 
about the ninth hour of the day, an 
ang-el-f of God coming in to him, 
and saying unto him, Cornelius. 

4 And when he looked on him, 
he was afraid, and said, What is it, 

tF$.mS.Pr,2A-6. fEebJA4» 

God- Comp. Rom. xii. 12. Luke xviii. I 
Ps. exix. 2. Prov. ii. 2 — 5. M no particu 
lar Mnd of prayer is mentioned except 
secret prayer, we are not authoiized to 
affirm that he ofiered prayer in any other 
manner. It may be ol^erved, however, 
that he who prays in secret will usuaEy 
pray in his family ; and as the family of 
Cornelius is mentioned as being also un- 
der tbe influence of religion, it is perhaps 
not a forced inference that he observed 
family worship. 

3. jHe saw in. a mnon. See Note, ch. 
ix. 10. f pjvidenily. Openly ; manifesdy. 
IT About the ninth hour. About three 
o'clock, P. M. This was the usual hour 
of evening worship among the Jews. 
IT An angel of God. Note, Matt. i. 20. 
Comp. Heb. i. 14. This angel was sent 
to si^ify to Cornelius that his alms were 
accepted by God as an evidence of his 
pie^, and to direct him to send for Peter 
to instruct him m the way of salvation. 
The importance of the occasion — the in- 
troduction of the gospel to a Gentile, and 
hence to the entire Gentile world — was 
probably the chief reason why an angel 
was commissioned to visit the Roman 
centurion. Comp. ch. xvi. 9, 10. 

4. And when he looked on him. Greekr 
Having fixed his eyes attentively on him. 
IT He was afraid. At the sudderme^ 
and unexpected character of the vision. 
IT WTial is it, Lord ? This is the expres- 
sion of surprise and alarm. The word 
Lord should have been tranMated sir, as 
there is no. evidence that tMs is an ad- 
dress to God, and still less that he re^td- 
ed the personage present as the Lord* It 
is such language as a roan would natu- 
rally use who was suddenly surprised; 
who should witness a strange form ap- 
pearing unexpectedly befme him ; and 
who should exclaim, ‘Sir, what is the 
matter r IF Are come up for a memormL 
Are remembered before (^d. Comp. Isa 
xlv. 19 They were an evidence of piety 
towards God, and were accepted as such 
Though he had not offered sacrifice ac- 
cording to the Jewish laws; though he 
hod not been circumcised; yet, having 
acted according to the light which he 
had, his prayers were heard, and his alma 
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Lord ! And he said unto Mm, Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial ® before God. 

5 And now send men to Joppa, 
and call for one Simon, whose sur» 
name is Peter. 

6 He lodgeth with one Simon*' a 
tanner, whose house is by the sea- 
side : he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do. 

7 And W'hen the angel which 
spake unto Cornelius was depart- 

alsa.45.19. 2Ki.9.43. ec,Il.I4, 

Bic^pted. This was done in aoeordance 
with the gen^l principle of the divine 
admiiastmtioo, that God prelers the (Ber- 
ing of kmrt to external forms; the 
expressions of love, lo sacnfice without 
It. This he l^td often declared. Isa. 1 . 11 
— 15. Amos V. 21, 22. 1 Sam xv. 22, “ To 
obey is better than sacrifice, and to hear- 
ken, than the fat of rams.” Hos. vi. 6. 
EecL V. 1. It should be remembered, 
however, that Cornelius was not depend- 
ing on external morality. His Aearl was 
m. tte work of rdigion. It should be re- 
membered, further, that he was ready to 
rroife the gospel when it was offered lo 
Mm, and to b^me a Christian. In this 
^re an important difference be- 
tween Em and th^ who are depending 
for aaliradoii on. ffteir morality m Chnstian 
i^ia. Such men are apt to defend them- 
selvei Ity the example of Cornelius, and 
‘to suppose that as ke was accepted &^ore 
he embraced ^ gnspeh so they may be 
mkkmt embracing it But there is an im- 
portant difforence in the two cases. For, 
(1.) There rs no evidence that Comelus 
was depending on external morahty for 
salvation. His offering was that of the 
h&arty and not merely an external offer- 
ing. Moral men in 'Christian lands de- 
pend on their external morality in the 
sight of men. But God looks upon the 
heart (2.) Cornelius did not rely on his 
mproUty at all Hki was a work of reh- 

f im. He feared God ; he prayed to him ; 

e exerted his influence to bring his 
family to the same state Moral men do 
neitaer. "All their works they do to be 
seen of men and in their heart there k 
* no good thing towards the Lord God of 
jItoeT.” Comp. 1 Kii^ xiv. 13. 2 Chron. 
xix. 3. Who hears of a man that « fears 
God,” and that prays, and that instructs 
his honsehold in religion^ that depends on 
Ms mondky for salvation * (k) Comelins 
was dmpo^ to do the will of God as for , 
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ed, he called two of Ms household 
servants, and a 'devout soldier ot 
them that waited on him contiiiu 
ally: 

8 And when he had declared ail 
these things unto them, he sent 
them to Joppa. 

9 On the morrow, as they went 
on their journey, and drew nigh 
unto the city, Peter went up upon 
the house-top to pray, about the 
sixth hour : 

d <!.!l.a.&.c. 

as it was made known to him. Where 
this exists there is religion. The moral 
man is not, (4.) Cornelius was willing lo 
embrace a Saviour wh^ he was made 
known to him. The moral man is not. 
He hears of a Saviour with unconcern ; 

I he listens to the message of God’s mercy 
I from year to year without embracing it. 
In all this there is an important difference 
between him and the Roman centurion , 
and while we hope there may be many 
in pagan lands who are in the same state 
of mind that he was — disposed to do the 
w’lll of God as far as made known, and 
therefore accepted and saved by his 
mercy m the Lord Jesus — ^yet this cannot 
be adduced to encourage the hope of sal- 
vation in those who do know his will, and 
yet will not do it. 

6. He lodgeth. He remains as a guest 
at his house. See ch. ix. 43. f By the 
seaside. Joppa was a seaport on the Me- 
diterranean. Tanneries are erected on 
the margin of streams, or of any body of 
wuter, to convey away the filth produced 
in the operation of dressing skins, 

7. A devout soldier. A pious man. This 
IS an instance of the effect of piety in a 
military officer. Few men have more 
influence ; and in this case the effect was 
seen not only in the piety of his family, 
but of this attending soldier. Such men 
have usually been supposed to be for 
from the influence of religion; but this in- 
stance show's that even the labours and 
disadvantages of a camp are not neces- 
sarily hostile to the existence of piety. 
Comp. Luke ui. 14. 

8, And when, &c. “It has been re- 
marked that from Joppa, Jonah was sent 
to preach to the Genhles at Nineveh; 
and that from the same place Peter was 
sent to preach to the Gentiles at Cesarea.” 
(Clark.) 

9. Beter went up, &c. The small room 
in the second story, or on the toof of the 
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10 And he became very hungiy, 
and would have eaten ; but while 
they made ready, he fell into a 
trance, 

11 And saw ° heaven opened, 
and a certain vessel descending un- 
to him, as it had been a great sheet, 

a c.7.56. Ke.19.11. 

house, was the usual place for retirement 
and prayer. See Note, MatL vi. 6 ; ix. 2, 

About the sixth hour* About twelve 
o'clock at noon. The Jews had two 
statea seasons of prayer — morning, and 
evening. But it is evident that the more 
pious ot the Jews frequently added aih-ird 
season of devotion probably at noon. Thus 
David says (Ps iv. 17), “ Evening and 
morning, and at noon, will 1 pray, and 
cry aloud.” Thus Daniel “ kneeled upon 
his knees three limes a day and prayed.” 
Dan. YL 10 13 It was also customary 
in the early Christian church to offer 
prayer at the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours, (Clem. Alex, as quoted by Dod- 
dridge.) Christians will, however, have 
not merely sfoted seasons for prayer, but 
thev will seize upon moments of leisure, 
and when their feelings strongly incline 
them to It, to pray. 

10. And he became ver'^ kun^Ty. From 
the connexion, where it is sail, that they 
were making ready, that is, preparing a 
meal, it would seem that this was the 
customary hour of dining. The He- 
brews, Greeks, and Romans, however, 
had but two meals, and the first was 
usually taken about ten or eleven o’clock. 
This meal usually consisted of fruit, 
milk, cheese, &c. Their principal meal 
was about six or seven in the afternoon ; 
at which time they observed their feasts. 
See Jahn’s ]^b. Archm. $ 145. ^ He fell 
into a trance. Greek, An ecstasy, ^xo-rae- 
er*$, feO upon him. In eh. xi. 5, Peter 
says that m a trance he saw a vision. 
The word trance, or ecstasy, denotes a 
state of mmd when the attention is ab- 
sorbed in a partKJular tram of thought, 
so that the external senses are partially 
or entirely suspended. It is a high spe- 
cies of abstraction from external objects ; 
when the mind becomes Ibrgetful of sur- 
rounding things, and is fixed solely on 
its own thoughts, so that appeals to the 
external * senses do not readily rouse it. 
The soul seems to have passed out of 
the body, and to be conversant only with 
spiritual essences Thus Balaam is said 
to have seen the vision of the Almighty^ 
felling into a trance (Num. xxiv. 4 16); 


knit at the* four corners, and let 
down to the earth ; 

12 Wherein were all manner of 
four-footed beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, 
“^nd fowls of the air. 

13 And there came a voice to 


thus Paul, in praying in the temple, fell 
into a trance (Acts xxii. 17); fcmd jrer- 
haps a similar state is described in 2 Ck>r. 
XU. 2. This effect seems to be caused by 
so intense and absorbing a train of 
thought, as to overcome the senses of 
the body; or wholly to withdraw the 
mind from their influence, and to fix it 
on the unseen object that engrosses it Jt 
IS often a high state of reoery, or absence 
of mmd, which Dr. Rush describes as 

induced by the stimulus of ideas of ab- 
sent subjects, being so powerful as to 
destroy the perception of present ob- 
jects.” (Diseases of the Mind, p. 310, Ed 
Phila 1812.) In the case of Peter, how 
ever, there was a supematmral influence 
that drew his attention away from pre- 
sent objects. 

11. And saw heaven opmed, ch. vii. 56. 
Note, Matt hi. 16. This language is de- 
rived from a common mode of speaking 
in the Hebrew scriptures, as if the- sky 
above us was a solid, vast expanse, and 
if it were (ypened to present an opportu- 
nity for any thing to descend. It is lan- 
guage that is highly figurative. ^ And 
a certain vessel. See Note on ch. ix. 15. 
V As it had been. It is important to mark 
this expression. The sacred writer does 
not say that Peter literally saw such an 
object descending; hut he us^ thk as 
an imperfect descripfion of the vision. 
It was not a literal descent of a vesrol, 
but it was such a kind of representatimi 
to him, producing the same impr^sion, 
and the same emet, as if such a vessel 
had descended. ^ Knit at the four cor^ 
ners. Bound, united, or tied. The cor- 
ners were collected, as would be natuml 
in putting any thing into a great sheet 

12 Wherein, ^c. This particular vi- 
sion was suggested by Peter’s hunger, 
ver. 10. It was designed, however, to 
teach him an important lesson in regard 
to the introduction of all nations to the 
gospel. Its descending from heaven 
may have been an intimation, that that 
religion which was about to abolish the 
distinction between the Jews and other 
nations was of divine ori^. See Rev. 
xxi.'2. 
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Mih, Rise, Peter ; Mil, and eat hath cleansed, ^ that call not thou 

14 But Peter said, Not so, Lord , common. 

for I have never eaten any thing 16 This was done thrice: and 
that is ® common or unclean. the vessel was received up again 

15 And the voice spake mito him into heaven. 

^;ain the second time, What God 17 Now while Peter doubted in 

a).25 De.l4.3,&c. Ezs 4.14. i Mattl5.n.ver.28. Ho.I4.14,&c. 3Cor.10.25 lTi.4.4. 

14. i kiw never eaien^ In the Old gard to clean and unclean beasts was to 
Testament God had made a distinction pass away, thongh this was not directly 
lictween clean and unclean animals, taught in this vision. But when once 

Lev. XL 2 — ^27. Deut xiv. 3 — 20. the burner was removed that separated 
This law remained in the Scriptures, the Jews and Gentiles, all the laws which 
and Peter plead that he had never vio- ^supposed such a distinction, and which 
lated it, implying that he could not now were framed to keep vp such a distinc* 
Violate It, as it was a law of God, and as tion, passed away of course. The cere- 
k wa® uorepeaied, he did not dare to act monial laws of the Jews were designed 
m a different manner from what it re- sotelp to keep up the distinction be- 
quired. Between that law, and the com- tween them and other nations. When 
mand which he now received in the the distinction was abolished ; when 
vifflon, there was an apparent variation, other nations were to be admitted to the 
and Peter naturally referred to the well- same privileges, the law® which W’ere 
known and admitted written law. One made to keep up such a difference re- 
design of the vision was to show him ceived their death-blow, and expired of 
that that law was now to pass aw’ay. course. For it is a maxim of all law, 
f Thai is ccmimon. This word properly that when the reason why a law w’as 
denotes tkcU which pertains to aU^ but made ceases to exist, the law becomes 
the Jews, who were bound by obsolete. Yet it was not easy to con- 
laws, and wao were prohibited vmee the Jews that their laws ceased lo 
in^y thmgs that were freely m- be binding. This point The apostles la- 
dnlged in by other nations, the word boured to establish ; and from this point 
mmmm came to be opposed to the word arose most of the difficulties between the 
iwcsred, to denote that w'hich was in Jewish and Gentile converts to Chris- 
use among the heathens, hence tiamty. See Acts xv. and Rora. xiv. xv. 
which was prqfmet or poUtded, 16. 7%is was done thrice. Three times, 
tfete it mme as pn^me^ or doubtless to impress the mind of Peter 

fwMM^ f Urndmip Ceremonially un- with the certainty and importance of 
dewi ; i e. that which is Rirbidden by the vision. Comp. Gen. xli. 32. 
the cereraomal lawof Moseg. 17. DonUed in himself. Doubted in his 

15. WJmt God hedh beamed. What own mind. He was perplexed to under- 
God hath pronounced or declared pure, stand it IT Bekdd the men, &c. We 
If God has commanded you to do a thing, see here an admirable arrangement of 
It is not impure or wrong. Its use is the events of Providence to fit each 
fewful if he has commanded it Per- other. Every part of this transaction is 
ha|B Peter would have supposed that made to harmonize with every other part ; 
fte d^ign of this vision was to instruct and it was so arranged, that just in the 
him, that the dfetinction between clean moment when the mmd of Peter was 
^ unclean food, as recognised by tlie filled with perplexity, that the very 
Jewv*t was ^iit to be abolished, ver. event should occur which should relieve 
But Ih® result showed that it had a high- him of his embarrassment. Such a coinci- 
er, and more important desi^ It was to dence is not uncommon. An event of di- 
show hinj, mat they who had been es- vine Providence may be as clear an ex* 
teerned by dm Jevw as uncles or pro- pression of his will, and may as certainly 
iane--the enure Gentile world— plight serve to indicate our duty, as the most raa* 
now be ^mittedto rimilar privileges mfest revelation would do, and a state of 
with the Jews. Timt barrier was to be nfind may, by an arrangement of circum* 
broken down, Md iJie whole world wm stances, be produced, that shall be ex* 
to be admiiteJ to the same feliow^ip tremely perple.xmg until some event shall 
ana privilege in the gospeL See Eph. occur, or some field of usefulness shall 
g. ic GaL UL ^ It ato true that that shall exactly correspond to7t, 
the cerroemal laws of the Jews in re- ^knd MI indicate to us the will of God, We 
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himself what this vision which he the Jews, was warned from God 


had seen should mean, behold, the 
men which were sent from Corne- 
lius had made inquiry ^ for Simon’s 
house, and stood before the gate. 

18 And called, and asked whe- 
ther Simon, which was surnamed 
Peter, were lodged there. 

18 While Peter thought on the 
vision, the Spirit ^ said^unto him, 
Behold, three men seek thee. 

20 Arise, therefore, and get thee 
down, and go with them, doubting 
nothing: for I have sent them. 

21 Then Peter went down to the 
men which were sent unto him 
from Cornelius ; and said, Behold, 
J am he whom ye seek : what is 
the cause wherefore ye are come ? 

22 And they said, Cornelius, ^ 
the centurion, a just man, and 
one that feareth God, and of good 
report * among all the nation of 

a 9.43. 2)ClL12. ceJS.T. d ver.l,&c 

t C.22 12. He. 11.2. 

should observe then the events of God’s 
providence. We should mark and' re* 
cord the train of our own thoughts, and 
we should watch wuth interest any event 
that occurs, when we are perplexed and 
embarrassed, to obtain, if possible, an ex* 
pression of the will of God. IT Before 
the gate. The w'Ord here rendered 
“gate,” refers properly to the 

oarch or principal entrance to an eastern 
house See Note, Matt. xx. 2; xxvi. 71. 
It d )8s not mean, as with us, a gate, but 
rather a door. See Acts xii. 13. 

19. The Spirit. See Note, Acts viii. 
29. Comp. Isa. Ixv. 24. “ And it shall 
come to pass, that before they call I will 
answer,” &c. 

21, To hear words of thee. To be in- 
structed by thee. 

23. Am lodged them They remained 
with him through the night. Four days 
were occupied before Peter met Come* 
has at Cesarea. On the first the angel 
appeared to Cornelias. On the second 
the messengers arrived at Joppa, vec. 9. 
On the third, Peter returned with them, 
»er- 23 ; and on the fourth they arrived at 
Cesarea, ver. 24. 30. IT And "certain 5re- 
thren. Some Christians. They were six 
in number, ch. xi 12. It was usual for 
the early Christians to accompany the 
hposties in dieir journeys. See Rom- xv. 


by an holy angel, to send for thee 
into his house, and to hear words 
of thee. 

23 Then called he them in, and 
lodged them. And on the morrow 
Peter went away with them, and 
certain ^ brethren from Joppa ac- 
companied him. 

24 And the morrow after they 
entered into Cesarea. And Corne- 
lias waited for them, and had call- 
ed together his kinsmen and near 
friends. 

25 And as Peter was coming in 
Cornelius met him, and fell down 
at his feet, and worshipped him. 

2G But Peter took him up, say- 
ing, ? Stand up ; I myself also am 
a man. 

27 And as he talked with him, 
he went in, and found many that 
were come together. 

/ver.45. g C.14.l4,15w Re49.10;^9. 

24. Acts XV. 3. 3 John 6. 1 Cor. xvL 
6. 11. As this was an important event in 
,he history of the church — the bearing 
of the gospel to a Gentile — it was-.more 
natural and proper that Peter should be 
^tended with others 

24. Kis kinsmen. His relatives, or the 
connexions of his family. A man inay 
often do xost good by catUng his kindred 
and friends to hear the gospel. 

- 25. Fdl down at his feet. This was an 
act of profound regard for him as an am- 
bassador of Gk>d. In oriental countrios it 
was usual to prostrate themselves at 
length on the ground before men of rwik 
and honour. H Wor^p^ Mm. Hus 
does not mean religious nomage^ but ci 
vil respect, the homage, or profound re- 
gal’d which was due to one in honnar. 
See Note, Matt. li. 2. 

26. Stand up. &c. This does not im- 
ply that Peter supposed that Cornvhua 
intended to do him religious revere ace 
It was practically saying to him, “ I am 
nothing more than a man as thou art, and 
pretend to no right to such pmfoun5 re- 
spects as these, but am ready in civi’ life 
to show thee all the respect that is ^ 4e.” 
Dnddndffe.) 

27. And as Ae tcdked xdtk Mm. He 
probably met hirn at the door or tt a 
small aistanc® from the house. U was 



m 

W And fee said unto them, Yi 
know feow tfeat it is an unlawful 
tfeing ® for a man that is a Jew to 
keep company, or come unto one 
of another nation ; but God hath 
shewed me * that 1 should not cal 
any man common or unclean. 

29 Therefore came I unto you 
without gainsaying, as soon as I 
was sent for. I ask, therefore, fo 
■what intent ye have sent for me ? 

30 And Cornelius said, Four 
days ago I was fasting until this 
hour ; and at the ninth hour I pray- 
ed in my house; and, behold, a 
man stood before me ® in brigh"- 
clothing. 

31 And said, Cornelius, thy ' 

a h c, J5 8,9. EpAB. c MatL28.3. c.I.lO. 

4 vcr.-C&c,-J>iLl0.12, He 6 10. 

nc eTpresaioa of joy thus to go out to 
meet mm. 

28. It is an unlawful thing.. This 
was not explicitly enjoined by Moses, but 
it seemed to be implied in his institutions, 
and was at any rate the common under- 
i®aroding of the Jews- The design was 
to keep them a separate people. To do 
Mow ibrbtd alliances by contract, 
or wtnwe, with the surrounding na^ 
Were idolatrous. See Lev. 
Xviji, 30. Itent vH. 3 — 12. Gfimp. 
&ra far. IL 12. Tins command the 
Jeww p^terted ; and ejsmlamed.as refer- 
lOTg to inti^toourse of all kinds, even to 
the exercise of ffimdiy dices and com- 
fiieroial transachons. Gomp. John iv. 9. 
f Of mnot&er nation. Gretek, Another 
trB^. It refers here to all who were not 
Jew’S, h God hath shmoed me Comp, 
ch. XV 8, 9. He had showed him by the 
vision, ver. II, 12. f Any man common 
or unchan. See Note, ver. 14. That no 
man was to be regarded as excluded 
fiwa the opportunity of salvation ; or be 
do»pi»d and abhorred. The gospel was 
to be j»ea(^ed to all ; the wner be- 
tween Jew® and Genhles to be broken 
down; and all were to be regarded as 
capable of being mved. 

S®. W&cmtgmMmying.r Without aay- 
ing any thmg agmnsi k; without hesita- 
tion or reluctance, f la^ tAereforc, &c. 
The main design tor wiuch Cornelias 
had sent tor Mm had been nwitumed to 
PeCex by tlie messenger, ver. 22. But 
Feter now desired firom hfe own. lips a 
towe paitic^ilar statement of the oolm- 
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prayer is heard, and thine alms are 
had in remembrance in the sight 
of God. 

32 Send therefore to Joppa, and 
call hither Simon, whose surname 
is Peter : he is lodged in the house 
of one Simon a tanner, by the sea- 
side; who, when he cometh, shall 
speak unto thee. 

33 Immediately therefore I sent 
to thee : and thou hast well done 
that thou art come. Now * there- 
fore are we all here present before 
God, to hear all things that are 
commanded thee of God. 

34 Then Peter opened his mouth, 
and said, Of a truth, 1 perceive that 
God f is no respecter of persons : 

c De.5 27. /Ue 10 17. Cb.l9.7. Job 34—19. Ro.2.12. 
Ga.2.6. IPe !.!7. 

derations which had induced him to 
send for him. IT For what intent. For 
what purpose or design. 

SO. Four days ago See Note, on ver 
23. IT Until this hour. The ninth hour, 
or three o’clock, P. M. See ver. 3 IT A 
man. Called, m ver. 3, an angel. He 
had the appearance of a man. Comp. 
Mark xvi. 5- IT In bright clothing. See 
Note, Matt xxviii. 3 

3j. Thou hist well done. This is an 
expression of grateful feeling ^ Before 
God. In the presence of God. It is im- 
plied, that they believed that God saw 
them, and that they were assembled at 
his command, and that they w^ere dis- 
posed to listen to his instructions. 

34. Then Peter opened his mouth. Be- 
gan to speak. Matt. v. 2. ^ Of a truth. 
Truly, evidently. That is, I have eui- 
dence here that God is no respecter of 
persons. IF Is no respecter of persons. 
The word used here denotes the act of 
showing favour to one on account of. 
rank, family, wealth, or partiality, arising 
from any cause. It is explained in James 
'!• 1 — 4. A judge is a respecter of per- 
sons when he favours one of the parlies 
9n account of private friendship ,* or be- 
Dause he is a man of rank, influence, or 
power; or because he belongs to the 
same political party, i&cc. The Jews sup- 
posed that they were peculiarly fhvoured 

God, and that salvation was not ex- 
tended to other nations, and that the fact 
pf being a Jew entitlai them to this fa- 
vour, iPeter here says that he has leam 
ed the emu of feSs doctrine^ That a 
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35 But in ® every nation he 
that feareth him, and worketh 

a U'jm 2 13,27,3^,29,10.12,13. Eplj.2a3-13. 

man is not to be accepted because he is a 
Jew, nor is he to be excluded because he 
is a Genhle. The barrier is broken down ; 
the offer is made to ali ; and God will 
save all on the same principle ; not by ex- 
ternal privileges, or rank, but according to 
their character. The same doctrine xs 
elsewhere etpiicitiy stated in the JMew 
Testament Horn ii.ll, Eph. vi 9 Col iii. 
25. It may be observed here that this 
does not refer to the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty or election. It simply af^ 
that God will not save a man be- 
cause he i» a Jew; nor because he is 
nch, or learned, or of elevated rank ; 
nor by any external privileges. Nor 
will he exclude a man because he is des- 
titute of these iriir lieges But this does 
not affirm that le will not make a differ- 
ence in fheir character, and then treat 
them accordmg to their character; nor 
that he will not pardon whom he pleases, 
which is a different question. The in- 
terpretation of this passage should be 
limited strictly to the case m hand — ^to 
mean that God will not accept and save 
a man on account of external national 
rank and privileges. That by receiving 
some, and leaving others, 07i other 
^roiindst, he will not make a difference, 
IS not any where denied. Comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 7- Rom. XU. 6. It is worthy of re- 
mark further, that the most strenuous ad- 
vocate for the doetnnes of sovereignty 
and election in the New Testament-- 
the apostle Paul — is also the one that 
laboured most to estabhah the doctrine 
that God was no respecter of persons, 
that is, that there \vas no difference be- 
tween the Jews and Gentiles in regard 
to the way of s,alvation; that God would 
not sane a man because he was a Jew% 
nor destroy .a man because he w’as a 
Gentile. Yet in regard to the whole race 
viewed af lying on a lenet, he maintained 
that God had a right to exercise the pre- 
rogatives of a sovereign, and to have 
mercy on whom he would have mercy 
The doctrine may be thus stated. (L) 
The barrier between the Jews and Gen- 
tiles was broken down. (2) All men 
thus were placed on a level — ^none to be 
saved by external privileges, none to be 
lost by the want of them (3.) AU were 
guilty (Rom. i. ii. lii.), and none had a 
claim on God. (4.) If any xvere saved, it 
would be by God’s showiftg mercy on 
such of this common mass as be chose, 
P 


righteousness, is accepted with 
him. 


See Rom. in. 22; x, 12 ; u. II. Gal ii. 6 
Compared with Rom. ix and Eph. i. 

35. Btd in every naiion, dec. This is 
given as a reason for what Peter had just 
said, that God was no respecter of persons. 
The sense is, that he now perceived 
that the favours of God were not con- 
fined to the Jew, but might be extended 
to all others on the same principle- The 
remarkable circumstances here, the vi- 
sion to him, and to Cornelius, and the 
declaration that the alms of Cornelius 
were accepted, now convinced Peter 
that the favours of God were no longer 
to be confined to the Jewish people, ost 
might be extended to all. This was 
what the vision was designed to teach; 
and to communicate this to the apostles 
was an important step m their work of 
spreading the gospel. IT In every nation. 
Among ail people. Jews or Gentiles. 
Acceptance wuii God does not depend 
on the fict of being descehded from 
Abraham, or of possessing external privi- 
leges, but on the state of the heart H He 
that feareth him. This is “it for piety 
fow'ards God m general. le Note, ch. 
ix. 31. It means that he that honours 
Ood, and keeps his law ; that is a true 
worshipper of God, according to the 
light and privileges which he has, is ap- 
proved by him, as giving evidence that 
he is his friend. ^ A?ia morhelh rights 
eousnes^. Does that wuich is right and 
just This refers to his conduct towards 
lie that discharges conscientiously 
his duty to his fellow-men, and evinces 
I by bis conduct that he is a righteous 
I man. Tiiese two things comprehend the 
whole of relieon, the sum of all the re- 
quirements of God- piety towards God, 
and j'ustice towards all men ; and as Cor- 
nelius bad showcMi these, heshow’'ed that, 
though a Gentne, he was actuated by 
true piety. We may observe here, (1.) 
That it is not said that Cornelius w’as ac- 
cepted on account of his good works 
Those works weie simply an evidence 
of true piety in the heart ; a proof thax 
he feared and lox'cd God, and not a me. 
ritorious ground of acceptance (2.) He 
improved the light which he had. (3.) 
He embraced the Saviour when iw was of 
fered to him. This circumstance makes 
an essential difference between the case 
of Cornelius, and those who depend on 
tlieir morality m Christian lands. They 
do not embrace the Lord Jesus, and *ik«sy 
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36 The word which God sen 
unto the children of Israel, preach- 
ing peace ® by Jesus Christ ; (In 
is * lord of all ;) 

37 That word, 1 ye know, 
which was published throughou 

a 8a.5T 19, CoLIiiO. iP8.24.7-10. Matt 28.18. 
Bo 1L9 lCar.15.27. Epli.1.20-22. lPet.a22. Rev.l7.I4, 

are, therefore, totally unlike the Roman 
ceniurion. His example should not be 
plead, therefore, thc^e who neglect the 
if^viour, for it mrmshes no evidence 
that ihry will be accepted, when they are 
totally unlike him. 

36. Uievmd. That is, this is the word 
or the doctrine. Few passages in the New 
Testament have perplexed critics more 
than this. It has been difficult to ascer- 
tain to what the term “word” in the ae 
cusative catse (rov 7Jjytv) here refers. Our 
translation would lead us to suppose that 
it fe wnonyraous with what is said m 
the following \erse. But it should be 
remarked that the term used there, and 
translated “ word,” as if it were a repeti- 
tion of what IS said here, is a different 
term. It is not hm word, 

a thing; not a doctrine, l understand 
the fest term “ word” to be an introdue- 
twn of the doctrine which Feter set forth, 
and to be governed by a preposition un- 
The whole passage may be 
tte ex|ac»ed : Feter had been asked to 
imek Coroelius and Ms assembled friends 

wan expected, of course, that he would 
tertnA him tn regard to tlie true doc- 
trine of religion — the doctrine which had 
been cmsimtmicated to the Jews. He 
commences, therefore, with a statement 
Inspecting the true doctrine of the Mes- 
siah, or the way of i^Ivation which w^as 
now made known to the Jew^. ‘ In re- 

S rd to the word, or the doctrine which 
►d sent to the children of Israel, pro- 
claiming peace through Jesus Christ (who 
IS Lord 01 all), you know already iJiat 
which was done, or the transactions 
which occarred throughout all Judea, 
0om Galileev where he commenced after 
John had preached, that this w'as by Je- 
sus Chrid, since God had anointed him,’ 
&c. 'l^ter here assumes that Cornelius 
had some knowledge of the principal 
ew^tsof the hfe of the Saviour, though 
it was obscure and impetfect; and his 
discourse professes only to state this more 
and dearly. He commences Ms 
discourse with stating the true doctrine 
on the subject; and explaining more per- 
foclJy that of w hich Cornelius had been 
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all Judea, and began from Gali- 
lee, after the baptism w'hich John 
preached ; 

38 How God anointed Jesus cf 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power, who ^ went about doing 

c L«.14 18. Bet.1.9. d Matt.12.15. 


only imperfectly informed IT Uido the 
ckitdrm of Israel. To the Jems The 
Messiah was promised to ihem, and spent 
his life among them, f Frtadnng. That 
is, proclaiming, or announcing God did 
tMs by Jesus Christ IT Peace. This word 
sometimes refers lo the peace or union 
which was made between Jev\s and G en- 
tiles, by breaking down the wall of divi- 
sion between them. But it is here used 
in a wider sense, to denote peace or re- 
conciliation with God. He announced 
the way by which man might be rermi- 
eiled to God, and might find pieace Ik 
is Jj>rd of all. That is, Jesus Christ He 
is Sovereign, or Ruler of both Jews and 
Gentiles; he is their proprietor; and 
hence Peter saw the propriety of prear h- 
mg the gospel to the Gentiles as well as 
Jews. See John xvii. 2. Matt. xxViii 18. 
■Cph. 1 . 20 — 22. This does not necessa- 
rily imply divinity; but only that the 
Lord Jesus, as Mediator, had been const i- 
.uted or appointed Lord over all nations 
t is true, however, that this i& a power 
which we cannot conceive to have been 
delegated to one that was not divme. 
Comp Rom. ix. 5. 

37. 7'haf word. Greek, fjijux — a differ- 
ent word from that in the previous veise. 
It may be translated i/img as well asuo/d. 

Which toat published. Greek, Which 
w^ done. ‘ You know, though it may be 
imperfectly, what was do7te or accom- 
plished in Judea.* &c. IF Throughout aU 
Judea. The miracles of Christ were not 
mn.fined to any place, but were wrought 
n every part of the land For an account 
yf the divisions of Palestine, see Notes, 
Matt.il 22. IT And began, &c Greek, 
Having been begun in Galilee. Galileo 
was not far from Cesarea T'here was, 
herefore, the more probability that Cor. 
lelius had heard of what had occurred 
here. Indeed, the Gospels themselves 
hmish the highest evidence that the 
hme of the miracles of Christ spread mm 
'll the surrounding regions. 

38 Horn God andnied, &c. That is, 
set him apart to this work, and was with 
Mm, acknowledging him as the Messiah. 
See Note, Matt i 1. f With Holy 
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good, and healing all that were op- 
pressed ® of the devil : for * God 
was with him. 

39 And we are witnesses of all 
things which he did, both in the 
land of the Jews and in Jerusalem ; 
whom they slew and hanged on a 
tree. 

40 Him God raised up ^ the third 
day, and shewed him openly ; 

41 Not « to all the people, but 
unto witnesses chosen before-^ of 

a lino 3 8 iJno.3 2 c Lu.24.48 c.3 32 

d Matt*28.l,2. e Jno 14 22. Jno.c 20 & 21. / Jno. 
1«.'5 


Jod, even to us, who did eat and 
drink wdth him ^ter he rose from 
the dead. 

42 And he commanded ns ^ to 

preach unto the people, and to tes- 
tify that* it is he which was ordain- 
ed of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead. ‘ ^ 

43 To him * give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name 
whosoever ^ believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. 

s Matt 28.19,20 A Jno 5 22.27 c 17.31. SCorXlO- 

IPet 4 5. t Lu.24 27,44. Jno.5.rS. j Jno.3.14 
r.Rom.10.11. 


Okost. See Note, Luke iv. 19. The act 
of anointing the kings and priests seems 
to have been emblematic of the influences 
of the Holy Ghost Here it means that 
God communicated to him the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, thus setting him apart 
for the work of the Messiah. See Matt, 
hi. 16, 17. John iii. 34, “God giveth not 
the Spirit by measure unto him.” And 
with power. The power of healing the 
sick, raising the dead, &c. IT^ Who went 
about doing good. Whose main business 
It was to travel from place to place to do 
good He d'd not go for applause, or 
wealth, or comfort, or ease, but to diSuse 
happiness as far as possible. This is the 
simple but sublime record of his life. 
This, in few, but most afiecting words, 
tells us all about the Saviour. It gives us 
a distinct portrait of his character, as he 
IS distinguished from conquerors and 
kings, and false prophets and the mass of 
men. And healings &c. Restoring to 
health. IT All that were oppressed of the 
devil. All that were possessed by him. 
See Note, Math iv. 23, 24, IT God was 
with him. God appointed him, and fur< 
nished by his miracles the highest evi- 
dence that he had sent him. His miracles 
were such that they could be wrought 
only by God. 

39. And we are witnesses. We who are 
apostles. See Note, Luke xxiv. 48. IT In 
the land of the Jews. In the country of 
Judea. % Whom they dew, fm. Our 
translation would seem to imply that 
there were two separate acts — first slay- 
mg him, and then suspending him. But 
this IS neither according to truth nor to 
the Greek text The original is simplv, 
whom they put to suspending him 

on a tree.’ "IT On a tree. On a cross. See 
Note, ch. V. 30. 

40 Shewed him openly. Manifestly 


so that there could be no deception, no 
doubt of his resurrection- 

41 Not to all the people. Not to the 
nation at large ; for this was not necessary 
m order to establish the truth of his resur- 
rection. He however showed himself to 
many persons. See the Harmony of the 
accounts of the resurrection of Jesus at 
the close of the Notes on Matthew 
If Chosen of God. Appointed by God, or 
set apart by his authority through Jesus 
Christ IT Who did eat “and drinks &c. 
And by doing this he furnished the clear- 
est possible proof that he xv-as truly risen ; 
and that they were not deceived by an 
illusion of the imagination, or by a phan- 
tasm. Comp. John xxi. 12, 13. 

42 And he commanded us^ &c. Matt 
xxviii. 39, 20 Mark xvi. 15, 16. IT And to 
testify. To bear witness. IT That it is he^ 
&c- See Notes, John v. 22—27. Comp, 
the references in the margin. IT Of qtdd^. 
The living. The doctrine of the New 
Testament is, that thc^e which are alive 
when the Lord Jesus shall return to judge 
the world, shall be caught up in vast 
numbers like clouds, to meet him in the 
air, without seeing death. 1 THbess. iv, 
16, 17. Yet before this, they shall experi- 
ence such a change in flieir bodies as shall 
fit them for the judgment and for their 
eternal residence — e change which shall 
liken them to those who have died, and 
have been raised from the dead. What 
this change will be, speculation may 
fancy, but the Bible has not revealed 
See 1 Cor. xv. 52, “The dead shall be 
raised, and we shall he chemged.’^ 

43. To him give, &c. See Note, Luke 
XXIV. 27. 44. f That ikrowgh hs name, 
&c. This was iimlied in what the pro- 
phets said. See Rom. x. IL It was not, 
indeed, expressly affirmed that they who 
behev^ in him should be pardoned ; bill 
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44 While Peter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Ghost ® fell on all 
them which heard the word. 

45 And they * of the circamci- 
sion which belieTed were astonish- 
ed, as many as came with Peter, 
because that on the Gentiles also 
was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost : 

46 For they heard them speak 
with tongues, and magnify God, 
Hien answered Peter, 

47 Can ^ any man forbid water, 
that these should not he baptized 
which have received the Holy Ghost 
as well as we 1 

ac-4J8t. fiTer,23. cc.2.4. dc.8.12. 

tim was implied in what they said. They 
promised a Messiah; and their religion 
consisted mainly m beheving in a Mes- 
siah to come. "See the reasoning of the 
apostle Paul in Rom iv. 

44. The Help Ghost fell, &c. Endow 
ing them with the pow’er of speaking with 
other tongues, ver. 46. Of this the apos- 
tle Peter makes much in his argument in 

xi 17. By this, God show-ed that the 
GeMides were to be admitted to the same 
piifile|es with the Jews, and to the bless- 
m salvation in the same manner, 
cfa- ii. 1 — 4. f TOicA heard the 
The word of God ; die message of 

And Ikep ^ ike circumcision. Who 
l»d been Jews. fWereaskmished. Were 
amazed that Gentiles ^ould be admitted 
lo the same favour as themselves. 

46. Speak with Im^ims. In other lan- 
gusjps than their native language, ch ii. 
4. f And magnify God. And praise God. 

47. Can any man forbid xoater, &c. 
They have shown that they are favoured 
in the same way as the Jewish converts. 
God has manifested himself to them, as 
he did to the Jews on the day of Pente- 
oo«t Is it mt clear, therefore, that they 
are entitled to the privilege of Christian 
Imptfem? The expression here used is 
one that wmold naluraUy refer to water's 
being brmigki ; that ts, to a small quanti- 
ty; and would seem to imply diat they 
were baptized, not by immersion, but by 
louring or sprinkling. 

48. And he c^manded i/mn, doe Why 
Peter did not himself baptize them is un- 
known. But it mig/d be, perhaps, because 
he chose to make use of the ministry of 
ihfii hredireu who were with him, to pre- 
vmit toe possibility of future cavil, Tf 
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48 And he cominanded them to 
be baptized in the name-of the Lord, 
Then prayed they him to tarry cer- 
tain days. 

CHAPTER XL 



the Gentiles had also received the 
word of God. 

2 And when Peter was come xip 
to Jerusalem, they * that were of 
the circumcision contended with 
him, 

3 Saying, Thou wentest in to 
men uncircumcised, and didst eat 
with them. 

c c 10 28,28. Gal.2.12. c.l0.9,&c. 

they did it themselves, they could not so 
ei^ily be led by the Jew's to find fault 
with It It may be added, also, that it 
seems not to have been the practice of 
the apostles themselves to baptize very 
extensively. This w^as lelt to be per- 
formed by others. See 1 Cor i. 14 — 17, 
“Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel ” 

CHAPTER XT. 

1. And the apostles and brethren. The 
Chnstians who were in Judea. Heard, 
&c. So extraordinary an occurrence as 
that at Cesarea, the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the Gentiles, and their reception 
into the church, would excite attention, 
and be likely to produce much sensibility 
in regard to the conduct of Peter and 
those with him. It was so contrary to all 
toe ideas of the Jews, that it is not to be 
wondered at that it led to contention. 

2 !Z?/cy that were of the circumcision. 
The Christians who had been converted 
from among the Jew's. IT Contended with 
him. Disputed ; or reproved him ; charg- 
ed lum with being in fault. This is one 
of the circumstances w’hich show conclu- 
sively that the apostles and early Chris- 
tians did not regard Peter as having any 
particular supremacy over the church, or 
as being in any peculiar sense tbe vicar 
of Christ upon earth. If Peter had been 
regarded ‘as having the authority which 
the Roman Catholics claim for him, they 
would have submitted at once to what he 
had thought proper to do. But the jirimi- 
tive Christians had no such idea of his 
authority. This claim for Peter is not 
only opposed to this place, but to every 
part of the Xewr Testament 

3. And didst eat with them. See Kate, 
eh. X. 13, 14. 
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4 But Peter rehearsed the matter 
from the beginning, and expounded 
it by order unto them, saying, 

5 I was in the city of Joppa, 
praying : and in a trance I saw a 
vision, A certain vessel descend, as 
it had been a great sheet let down 
from heaven by four corners ; and 
it came even to me : 

6 Upon the which w’hen I had 
fastened mine eyes, I considered, 
and saw four-footed beasts of the 
earth, and wild beasts, and creeping 
things, and fowls of the air. 

7 And I heard a voice saying 
unto me. Arise, Peter; slay, and 
eat. 

8 But I said, Not so, Lord : for 
nothing common or unclean hath 
at any time entered into my mouth. 

9 But the voice answered me 
again from heaven. What God hath 
cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon. 

10 And this was done three 
times: and all were drawn up 
again into heaven. 

o Juo 16 13. h P8.I9 7-11. Jao.e.SJjSS c c.2 4. 

4- Blit Feter rehear set Greek, Peter 
beginning, explained it to them m order. 
That is, he began with the vision which 
He saw, and gave a narrative of the vari- 
*»'is events in order, as they actually occur- 
r • d A simple and un varnished statement 
oiyi7ct5 IS usually the best way of disarm- 
ing prejudice and silencing opposition. In 
revivals of true religion, the best way of 
silencing opposition, and especially among ' 
Christians, is to make a plain statement 
of things as tliey actually occurred. Op- 
poeitior mcffit commonly arises from pre- 
judice, or from false and exaggerated 
statements ; and those can be best remov- 
ed, not by angry contention, but by an 
unvarnished relation of the facts. In most 
cases prejudice will thus be disarmed, 
and opposition will die awray, as was the 
case m regard to the admission of the 
Ger tiles to the church. ^ And expounded 
if. Lsplamed it ; stated it as it actually 
occurred. IT In order. One event after 
another, as they happened. He thus 
showed that kis outn mind had been as 
much biassed as theirs, and stated in 
what manner his prejudices had been re- 
moved. It often happens that those who 
> 


11 And, behold, immediately 
there were tiiree men already come 
unto the house where I was, sent 
from Cesarea unto me. 

12 And the Spirit " bade me go 
with them, nothing doubting. 
Moreover, these six brethren ac- 
companied me; and we entered 
into the man’s house : 

13 And he shewed us how he had 
seen an angel in his house, whieh 
stood and said unto him, Send men 
to Joppa, and call for Simon, whose 
surname is Peter ; 

14 Who shall tell thee words * 
whereby thou and all thy house 
shall be saved. 

15 And as I began to speaJt, the 
Holy Ghost fell on them, as on 
us at the beginning. 

16 Then remenaSered I the word 
of the Lord, how that he said, John 
^ indeed baptized with water ; but 
‘ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost 

17 Forasmuch then as God gave 
f them the like gift as he did unto 

<iMatt.3.lI. Jno 1.26,33. c.l 5. « Isa.44.3v Joel 

2.28 / c 15 8,3. 

become most zealous and devoted in any 
new plans for ihe advancement of reli- 
gion, w'ere as much opposed to them at 
first as others. They are led from one 
cwrcumsiance to another, until their pre- 
judices die away, and the providence and 
Spirit of God indicate clearly their du^. 

5 — 14. See ch. x. 9—33. 

14. And ad tkp house. Thy family. 
This is a circumstance which k omitted 
in the account in ch-'x. It is said, how- 
ever, in ch. X. 2, that Cornelius feared 
God with aU hs house. And it is evident 
from ch X 48, that the femily also receiv- 
ed the ordinance of baptism, and was re- 
ceived into the church. 

15. And as I began to speak. Or, while 
I was speaking. H The Holy Ghost, 

X. 44. 

16. The word of ike Lord. See Note 
ch. 1 5. 

17. What teas L What power or rfeht 
had I to oppose the manifest wiH of 
that the Gentiles should be received into 
the Christian church. IF Wdksland God. 
Oppose or resist God ? He had indicated 
his will ; he had showed his intention to 
save the Gentiles ; and the prejudices of 
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m who believea on the Lord Jesns to the Gentiles ^ granted repentance 
Christ, what ® was I, that I could unto life. 

withstand God I Now they " which were scat- 

18 When they heard these things, tered abroad -upon the persecution 
they held their peace, and glorified that arose about Stephen, travelled 
God, saying, Then hath God also as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and 

o Rom.9.21-26. i Bom.l0.l2, 13; 15.0,16, c c.£.I. 

Peter were all overcome. One of the recorded chiefly the preaching of the gos- 
best means of destroying prejudice and pel to the Jews only. From this point 
false opinions, is a powerful revival of re- the history records the efforts made tn 
iigioa More erroneous doctrines and convert the Gentiles It begins with tno 
unholy feelings are overcome in such labours put forth in the important cilj of 
scenes, than in all the angry controversies, Antioch (ver* 19, 20); and, as during th« 
md bigoted and fierce contentions that work of grace that occ!<rred m that city 
have ever taken place. ' If men wish to the labours of the apostle Paul were es 
root error out of the church, they should pecially sought (ver* 25, 26), the sacre# 
stnve hy all means to promote every writer thehemorward confines the history 
where, revivals of pure and undefiled re- mainly tc his travels and labours, IF W/iicA. 
ligion. The Holy Spirit more easily and were scattered abroad. See ch viii. 1. Tf Aif 
effectually silences false doctrine, and far as Phenice. Phoenice, or Phoenicia, 
destroys heresy, than all the denuncia- w^as a province of Syria, which in its 
lions of fierce theologians ; all the alarms largest sense comprehended a narrow 
of professed zeal for truth; and all the strip of country lying on ihe eastern coast 
anathemas which professed orthodoiry and of the Mediterranean, and extending from 
bve for the “'purity of the church ever Antioch to the borders of Egypt. But 
uttered from the icebergs on which such Phoenice Proper extended only from the 
<feimpions usually seek their repose and cities of Laodicea to Tyre, and included 
liieirhome. only the terntones of Tyre and Sidon. 

18. Thej held their mace. They W'ere This country was called sometimes sim* 
coavhxced, as Peter "had been, by the ply Canaan. See Note, Matt, xv. 22. 
manifest indications of the will of God. IT And Cyprus. An island off the coast 
f Then hath God, &c. The great truth of Asia Minor, in the Mediterranean sea. 
is HI this manner established, that the See Note, Acts iv. 36. IT And Aniiach. 
doors of the church are opened to the There were two cities of this name, one 
emire Genfile world— a great and glori- sitnaled in Pisidia in Asia Minor (see ch. 

was worthy of this remark- xiii. 14); the other, referred to hero, was 
Aih mterposition. It at once changed situated on the nver Orontes, and was 
tlie o € the apostles anti of tlie early long the caprtal of Syna. It was built by 

C^wtians; gave them new, large, and SeloucusNicanor, and was called Anliocn 
lil^ral concejiaiorw of the gospel; broke in honour of his father Anriochus, It was 
Aiwa all thmr long-cherished prejudices; founded three hundred and one years be- 
laught them to look upon all men as their flire Christ. It is not mention''d in the 
brethren ; and impressed their hearts with Old Testament, but is several times men 
the truth, never after to be eradicated, tioned in the Apocrypha, and in the New 
that the Christian church was founded Testament. It was’long the most power- 
fir the wide world, and opened the same ful city of the East, and w’as inferior only 
glorious pathway lo life wherever man to Seleucia and Alexandria It was fa- 
m^ht be found, whether with the narrow mous for the fact that the right ofcitiaen- 
fr^udiee of the Jew, or amidst the degra- ship was conferred by Scleucus on the 
datlons the pagan world. To this truth Jews as well as the Greeks and Maoedo- 
we owe our hop^; for this, we should' mans, so that here they had the privilege 
mank the Ckwi of heaven; and impressed of worship m their own way without mo- 
with it, we should seek to invite the en- lestation It is probable that the Chns- 
tire world partake with us of the rich . tians would be regarded merely as a sec* 
provisions of the gospel of the blessed! of Jews £tnd would oe here suffered to 

to Ar I 0 . ^ celebrate their worship without mtemip 

19. iwwtaey, &c This veme mtro- tion. On this ai.'count it may have been 
duces a new tram of historical remark; that the early Christians regarded this 
and Iwm i.ns point the course of the his- city as of such particular importance, be- 
tcuy cu toe Acts of the Apostl^ takes a oau^ here they could find a relligo fifon; 
wm dnreetion;. Thus far, the histoiy had persecuiionf and be i«rnaiJted to won ship 
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Antioch, preaching the word to non^ 
but “ unto the Jews only. 

20 And some of them were mei 
of Cyprus and Gyrene, which, 
when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the Grecians, * preaching 
the Lord Jesus. 

21 And the ® hand of the Lore 
was with them : and a great num* 

a Matt.10.6. b c.6.1j9.29. c Lu.1.66. 

God Without molestation. This city was 
honoured as a Roman colony, a metropo- 
lis, and an asylum. It was large; was 
almost square; had many gates; was 
adorned with fine fountains ; and was a 
city of great opulence. It was howevei 
suoject to earthquakes, and was severe 
times nearly destroyed. In the year 588 
It experienced an earthquake in which 
60,000 persons were destroyed. It was 
taken by the Saracens in A. D. 638, and 
after some changes and revolutions, it 
was taken during the crusades, after a 
long and bloody siege, by Godfrey of Bou- 
illon, June 3, A, D. 1098. In 1268 it was 
taken bv the sultan of E^pt, who de- 
molished it, and placed it under the 
; dominion of the Turk. Antioch is 
ow called Antakia, and contains about 
0,000 inhabitants. (Robinson^ s Calmet.) 
\Preachi7ig the word. The word of God, 
this gospel. IT To none but unto the Jews 
They had the common prejudices 
of the Jews, that the offers of salvation 
wera to be made only to Jews. 

20.1 Were men of Cyprus and Gyrene, 
Were\ natives of Cyprus and Gyrene. 
Cyren^, was a province and city of Ly- 
bia in Africa. It is at present called 
Cairoan, .and is situated in the kingdom 
of Barca. In Cyprus the Greek lanj^age 
was spoken; and from the vicim% of 
Cyrene to Aexandna, it is probable that 
the Greek kn^ua^e was spoken there 
also. From Uis circumstance it might 
have happened that they were led more 
particularly to address the Grecians who 
were in Antioch. It is possible, how- 
ever, that they might have heard of the 
vision which Peter saw, and felt them- 
selves called on to preach the gospel to 
the Gentiles. IT Spake unto the Grecian 

Ta^i'EA.xjii'^rrals. To the Hellenists. 
This word usually denotes in the 3SIew 
Testament those Jews residing in fo- 
reign lands, who spoke the Greek lan- 
guage. See Note, ch. vi. 1. But to them 
tiie gospel had been already preached ; 
and yet in this place it is evidently the 
ntention of Luke to affirm, that the men I 


ber believed, and turned ^ unto the 
Lord. 

22 Then tidings of these things 
came unto the ears of the church 
which was in Jerusalem i and they 
sent forth Barnabas, ® that he 
should go as far as Antioch. 

23 Who, when he came, ami 
had seen the grace of God, was 

dc.16.19. lTh.1.9. ec.9.2T. 

of Cyprus and Cyrene preached to those 
who were not Jews, and that thus their 
conduct was distinguished from those 
(ver. 15) who preached to the Jews only. 
It is thus manifost that we are here re- 
quired to understand the Gentiles, as 
those who were addressed by the men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene. In many MSS. the 
word used here is Greeks, in- 

stead of Hellenists. This reading has 
been adopted by Griesbach, and is found 
in the Syriac, the Arabic, the Vulgate, and 
in many of the fathers. The iEthiopic ver- 
sion reads ‘ to the Gentiles.’ There is no 
doubt that this is the true reading ; and 
that the sacred wnter means to say that 
the gospel was here preached to those 
who were not Jews, for all were called 
Greeks Iw them who were not Jpws. 
Rom. i. 16. The coimexion w’ould lead 
us to suppose that they had heard of 
what had been done by Peter, and thak 
imitating his exanmle, they preached the 
,ospel now to the Gentiles also. 

21. And ike hand of the Lord. See 
Note, Luke i. 66. Comp. Ps. Ixxx. 17. 
The meaning is, that God showed them 
favour, and evinced his power in the con- 
version of their hearers. 

22. Then tidings, ^c. 'I’he church at 
erusalem heard of this. It was natural 

that so remarkable an occurrence as tho 
conversion of the Gentiles, and the ex- 
traordinary success of the gospel in a 
splendid and mighty city, should be re- 
ported at Jerusalem, and excite deep in- 
.erest there, IF And they sent forth. To 
aid the disciples there, and to give them 
heir sanction. They had done a similar 
'ling in the revival which occurred in 
jaraariu. Note, ch. viii. 14. IT JBarna^ 
as. See ch. iv. 36, 37. He was a na- 
ive of Cyprus, and was* probably well 
icquainted with Antioch. He was, there- 
bre, peculiarly qualified for the work 
pn which they sent him. 

23. Had seen the grace # God. The 
hvoar, or mercy Or Go4 & converting 
inners to himself f gkd. Ap- 
proved of what had been don© in preach- 
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glad ® and exiiorted ® them all, that 
/vith purpose ^ of ^ heart they 
would cleave ttnto the Lord 
24 For he was a good man, and 

a SJjsd 4. i c.l3.4S,I4 22. c Pi 17.2. 2Cor.l.l7. 
^ Pr ' 7^6. 

ing iW gospel tc the Gentiles, and re- 
joiced that God had poured down his 
Spirit on them The effect of a revival 
IS to produce joy in the hearts of all 
those who love the Saviour, f And ex- 
horted (hem all. Entreated them. They 
would be exposed to many trials and 
temptations, and he sought to secure their 
affections in the cause of religion. 
^ Thai with purpose of heart. With a 
firm mind; with a fixed, settled resolu- 
ticm ; that thw would make this their 
settled plan of life, their main object A 
purpose, a:f(5>so-is, is a resolution of the 
mind, a plan, or intention. Rom. viii. 28. 
Eplf. i. 11 ; iii. 11. 2 Tim. i. 9 ; hi. 10. It 
is a r^lutlon of the mind m regard to 
future conduct, and the doctrine of Bar- 
nabas here was, undoubtedly, that it 
i^uld be a regular, fixed, determined 
plan, or design, m their minds, that they 
tmdd henceforward adhere to Godf. 
Tpils |fen must bo formed by all Chris- 
m the beginning of their Christian 
life, and without such a plan th^re can 
be no evidaaoe of pietv. We may also 
remark such a plan is one of the 
feart II fe not simply of the undersiand- 
w^^bpt w oi the entire mind, including 
* 1 . 1 — aSbctiom It is the leading 
le ; the ^rangest affection ; the 
dll% purpose of the imH to adhere to 
1 And unless this is the prevalent, 
governing desire of the heart, there can 
M evidence of conversion. IT 77iat 
they miM cleaxe. Greek, That they 
would remain, i, e. that they would ad- 
here constantly and faithfully attached to 
Ihe Lord. 

24. For he was a good man. This is 
given as a reason why he was so emi- 
nently successful. It IS not said that he 
was a man of distinguished talents, or 
learning y that he was a splendid or an 
imporing preacher; but simply that he 
was a piau% humble man of God. He 
Was honest, and devoted to his master’s 
work. We should not undervalue ta- 
lent, eloquence, or learmng in the mims- 
tiy; but we may remark^ that humble 
piety will often do rapre in the conver- 
sion uf souls than the most splendid ta- 
lents. No endowments can be a substi- 
tute for this. The real power of a 
lister is concentrated in ffiis; and 


acts. [A. H. 4h 

full ^ of the Holy Ghost, and of 
faith ; and much people was add- 
ed unto the Lord. 

25 Then ^ departed Barnabas 

ec.6.5. /ver.21. ffc.9.27,30. 


Without this his ministry will be barren- 
ness and a curse. There is nothing on 
this earth so mighty as goodness. If a 
man wished to make the most of his 
powers, the true secret would be found 
m employing them for a good object, and 
suffering them to be wholly under the 
direction of benevolence. John How- 
ard’s purpose to do good has made a more 
permanent impression on the interests of 
the world than the mad ambition of 
Alexander or Caesar. Perhaps the ex- 
pression, he was a good man,” means 
that he was a man of a kind, amiable, 
and sweet disposition. IT Full of the Holy 
Ghost. Was entirely under the mflu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. He was emi- 
nently a pious man This is the second 
qualification here mentioned of a good 
minister. He was not merely exemplary 
for mildness and kindness of temper, but 
he was eminently a man of God. He / 
was filled with the influences of the sa-/ 
cred Spirit, producing zeal, love, peac®, 
joy, &c. See Gal. v. 22, 23. Com/p. 
Acts ii. 4, Note. IT And of faith. Coaii- 
dence m the trafn and promises of God. 
ITiis is the third qualification mentioi/ed ; 
and this was another cause of his^ suc- 
cess. He confided in God. He trusted 
to his promises. He depended, not on his 
own strength, but on the strength of the 
arm of God, With these qualifications 
he engaged in his work, and he was suc- 
cessful. These quahfications should be 
sought by the ministry of the gospel 
Others should not indeed be neglected, 
but a man’s ministry wilj. usually be 
successful only as he se0cs to possess 
those endowments whicl distinguisned 
Barnabas— a kind, tender, benevolent 
heart ; devoted piety ; the fulness of the 
Spirit’s influence ; and strong, unwaver- 
ing confidence in the promises and power 
of God. T And much people. Many 
people. IT Has added unto the Lord. 
Became Christians. 

25. Then departed, &c, Why Barna- 
bas sought Saul is not known. It is pro- 
bable, however, that it was owing to the 
remarkable success which he had in An- 
tioch. There was a great revival of 
rehgion; and there was need of addi* 
tional labour. In such scenes the minis- 
ters of the gospel need additional help 
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to Tarsus, for to seek Saul : 

26 And when he had found him, 
he brought him unto Antioch. Aiyd 
it came to pass, that a whole year 

as men in harvest-time seek the aid of 
others. Saul was m this vicinity (ch. ix. 
30), and he was eminently fitted to aid 
in this work. With him Barnabas was 
well acquainted (Act. ix. 27), and proba- 
bly there was no other one in that vicinitj, 
whom he could obtain. IT To Tarsus, 
Note. Acts ix. 11. 

26. That a whole year. Antioch was a 
city exceedingly important in its numbers, 
wealth, and influence. It was for this 
reason, probably, that they spent so long 
a time there, instead of travelling in other 
places. The attention of the apostles was 
early and chiefly directed to cities, as 
being places of influence and centres of 
power Thus Paul passed three years m 
the city of Ephesus. Acts xx. 31. And 
thus he continued a year and a half at 
Corinth. Acts xviii. 11. It maf be added 
that the first churches were founded m 
cities ; ank. the most remarkable success 
attended the preaching of the gospel in 
large towns. IT T'key assembled themselves, 
&C They came together for worship, 
l! With *he church. Marg. in the church. 
The Greek i^v) will bear this construc- 
tion; but there is no instance in the New 
Testament where the word church refers 
to the edijice m which a congregation 
worships. It evidently here means that 
Barnabas and Saul convened with the 
Christian assembly at proper times, 
through the space of a year, for the pur- 
poses of public worship. IT And the dis- 
ciples were called Christians, dec, As this 
became the distinguishing name of the 
followers of Christ* it was worthy of re- 
cord. The name was evidently given 
because they were the followers of 
Christ. But by whom, or with what 
views, it was given, is not certainly 
known. Whether it was given by their 
enemies in derision, as the names Furi- 
tan, Quaker, Methodist, &c. have been; 
or whether the discii^es assumed it them- 
selves ; or whether it was given ^ divine 
intimation, has been a matter of debate. 
That it was given in derision is not pro- 
bable. For m the name Christian there 
wes nothing dishonourable. To be the 
professed friends of the Messiah, or the 
Christ, was not with Jews a matter of re- 
pftiach, for they ad professed to be the 
frieiMls of the Messiah* The cause of re- 
proach with foe disciples was that foey 


tley assembled themselves ‘ with 
the church, and taught ® much peo- 
ple. And the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch. 

i or, in. a Matt.28 19. 

regarded Jesus of Nazareth as the Mes- 
siah; and hence, when they wished to 
speak of them with contempt, they wouid 
speak of them as Galileans (Acts ii. 7), or 
as Nazarenes (Acts xxiv. 5), “ And a ring* 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes.” It 
is possible that the name might have been 
given to them as a mere appellation, with- 
out intending to convey by it any re- 
proach. The Gentiles would probably 
use this name to distinguish them ; and 
It might have become thus the contmon 
appellation It is evident from the New 
Testament, I think, that it was not de- 
signed as a term of reproach. It is but 
twice used besides this place: Acts xxvi 
28, Agnppa said unto Paul, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” 1 Pet- 
tv. 16, “ Yet if any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian, let him not be ashamed.” No cer- 
tain argument can be drawn m regard to 
foe source of the name from the wprd 
which IS used here. The word 
used here, means, (1.) To trantet 
business ; to be employed in accom|^^- 
Ing any thing, &c. This is its usual sigr 
niincation in the Greek writers. It means, 

2 ) To be divinely admonished, to be in 
5tructed by a divine communication, dec. 
Matt. 11 . 12. Luke ii. 26. Acts x 22. Heb 
ill. 5; xi 7; xii. 25. It also means, (3.) 
To bo named, or called, m any way, with- 
'^ut a divine communication. Rom. vii. 3, 
She shall be called an adulteress.” It 
cannot be denied, however, that the most 
usual signification in the New Testament 
is that of a divine monition, or communica- 
tion,- and it is certainly that foe 

lame was given by Barnabas and Saul, 
incline to the opimon, howevei, that it 
was given to them by the Gentiles who 
were there, simply as an appellation, 
without intending it as a name of re- 
proach, and that it was readily assumed 
ly the disciples as a name that would 
fitly designate thorn. If it had been as- 
sumed Iw them, or if Barnabas and Saul 
" tad conlerred the name, the record would 
irobably have been to that effect; not 
limply that they were called ” but that 
they took this name, or that it was MVeF 
by the apostles. It is, however, oflitde 
consequence whence foe i^me origmat- 
ed. It soon became a name* of r^roay^h; 
and has usually been in all ages knea, by 
the wicked, foe gay, foe licenions, and 
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27 Ani in these da 3 ^s came® pro- 
phets from Jexasaiem unto Anti- 
och. 

a c^.n; IS.I. Eph.4.H. 

the Tingodly. It is, however, an honoured 
name; the most honourable appellation 
that can be conferred on a mortal. It 
suggests at once to a Christian the name 
of his great Redeemer ; the idea of our 
intimate relation to him ; and the thought 
that we receive him as our chosen Iieader, 
the source of our blessings, the author of 
our salvation, the fountain of our joys. It 
IS the distinguishing name of all the re- 
deemed. It is not that we belong to this 
or that denomination; it is not that our 
names are connected with high and illus- 
trious ancestors ; it is not that they are 
recorded in the books of heralds ; it is not 
that they stand high in courts, and among 
the gay, and the fashionable, and the nch, 
that true honour is conferred on men 
These are not the things that give distinc- 
tion md peculiarity to the followers of the 
Redeemer. It is that they are Christians , 
that this IS their peculiar name ; that by 
this they are known; that this at once 
suggests their character, their feelings, 
their doctrines, their hopes, their joys. 

binds them all together~a name 
ypmch rises above every other appella- 
bon; which unites m one the inhabitants 
of distant nations and tribes of men ; which 
ccmnects the extremes of society, and 
jilaces them in most important respects 
OB a common level ; and which is a bond 
to unite in one family all those who love 
die Lord Jesus, though dwelling in dif 
ferent elimes, speaking different lan- 
guages, engaged m different pursuits in 
nfe, and occupying distant graves at 
death. He who lives according to the 
import of this name is the most blessed 
and eminent of mortals. I’he name shall 
be had m remembrance when the names 
of royalty shall be remembered no more, 
and when the appellations of nobility 
^all cease to amuse or to dazzle the 
world. 

27. Awd in those days. While Barna- 
bas and Saul were at Antioch. IT Came 
proplwls. The word prophet denotes pro- 
perly one who fiiretells future events. 
See Note, Matt- vii. 15. It is sometimes 
used in the New Testament to denote 
simply religious teachers^ instructors sent 
fr^ God, without j^rticnlar reference 
to future events. To teach the people in 
the doctrines of religion was a part of the 
prophetic office ; and this idea only was 
sometimes denoted by the rise of the word. 


[A. B. 41 

28 And there stood up one of 
them, named Agabus, ^ and signi- 
fied by the Spirit that there should 

See Rom. xii. 6. 1 Cor. xii. 10. 28; xiii. 2. 
8; XIV. 3. 5. 24. These prophets seem tc 
have been endowed in a remarkable 
manner with the knowledge of future 
events; wuth the power of explaining 
mystenes; and m some cases with the 
power of speaking foreign languages. In 
this case, it seems that one of them at 
least had the power of foretelling future 
events. 

28. Named Agabus. This man is men- 
tioned but in one other place in the New 
Testament In Acts xxi 10, 11, he is men- 
tioned as having foretold that Paul would 
be delivered into the hands of the Gen- 
tiles. It is not expressly sa d that he was 
a Christian, but the connevion seems to 
imply that he was. IT And signified. See 
John xn. 33. The word usually denotes 
to indicate by signs, or with a degree of 
obscunty and uncertainty, not to declare 
in explicit language. But here it seems 
to denote simply to foretell, to predict. 

IT £i/ the Spirit, Under the influence of 
the Spirit. He was inspired. If A great 
dearth. A great famine IF Throughout 
all the world. The W'ord hero 'used 
(oixou^ttiv^v), usually denotes the inhabit- 
able world, the parts of the earth which 
are cultivated and occupied. It is some- 
tiraeR limited, however, to denote an en^ 
tire land or country, in contradistinction 
from the parts of it: thus, to denote the 
whole of the land of Palestine in distinc- 
tion from Its parts ; or to denote that an 
event would have reference to all the 
land, and not be confined to one or more 
parts, Galilee, Samaria, &c. See Note. 
Luke li. 1. The meaning of this prophe- 
cy evidently is, that the famine would be 
extensive ; that it would not be confined 
to a single province or region, but that it 
would extend so far as that it might b© 
cnlled general In fact, though the mmme 
was particularly severe in Judea, yet it 
extended much farther. This prediction 
was uttered not long afier the conversion 
of Saul, and probably therefore, about 
the year A D. 38, or A. D. 40. Dr. Lard- 
ner has attempted to show that the pro- 
phecy had reference only to the land of 
Judea, though in fact there were famines 
m other places. {Ijardnefs Works, tol i. 
pp 253, 254. Ed. Lond. 1829.) IT Which 
mme to pass, Ac. This is one of the few 
instances m which the sacred writers in 
the New Testament affirm the fulfilment 
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1)6 ^ent dearth throughout all the 
world : which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Cesar. 

29 Then the disciples, every 
man according to his ability, de- 

of a prophecy. The history having been 
written after the event, it was natural to 
give a passing notice of the fulfilment 
IT In the days of Claudius Cmsar. The 
Roman emperor. He began his reign 
A. D. 41, and reigned thirteen years. 
He was at last poisoned by one of his 
v'-ives, Agrippina, who wished to raise 
ner son Nero to the 'throne. During his 
reign no less thaii/oizr diderent famines 
are mentioned by ancient writers, one of 
which was particularly severe in Judea, 
and was the one doubtless to which the 
sacred writer here refers. (1.) The first 
happened at Rome, and occurred m the 
first or second year of the reign of Clau- 
dius. It arose from the difficulties of 
importing provisions from abroad. It is 
mentioned by Dio, whose words are 
these . “There being a great famine, he 
(Claudius) not only took care for a pre- 
sent siipplv, but provided also for the 
time to come.” He then proceeds to 
state the great expetise which Claudius 
was at m making a good port at the 
mouth of the Tiber, and a convenient 
passage from thence up to the city Dio, 
ill), lx p. 671, 672. See also Suetonius, 
Claud, cap. 20. (2 ) A second famine is 
mentioned as having been particularly 
severe in Greece Of this famine Euse- 
bius speaks m liis Chronicon, n 204- 
“ There was a great famine m Greece, 
in which a modius of wheat (about half 
a bushel) was sold for six drachms.” 
This famine is said by Eusebius lo have 
occurred m the ninth year of the reign 
of Claudius. (3,) In the latter part of 
his reign, A. D. 51, there was another 
famine at Rome, mentioned by Sueto- 
nius (Claud, cap. 18), and by Tacitus 
(4nn xii 43). Of this Tacitus says, that 
it was so severe, that it was deemed to 
be a divine pxdgrnent. (4 ) h. fourth fa- 
mine is mcntionotl as having occurred par- 
ticularly in Judea. This is described by 
Josephus (Ant. b. xx. ch. 2, $ 5) “A fa- 
mine,” says he, “did oppress them at the 
time (in the time of Claudius) ; and many 
people died for, the want of what was 
necessary to procure food withal Queen 
Helena sent some of her servants to 
Alexandria with money to buy a great 
•quantity of corn, and others of them to 
C, pfus to bring a cirgo of dried figs” 


terramed to send relief unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea : 

30 Which also they did, and * 
sent it to the elders by the hands 
of Barnabas and Saul. 

a Rom.15.26. 1 Cof. 16 1. 2Cor 9 1,2 h c.l2 25. 

This famme is described as having con- 
tinued under the two procurators of Ju- 
dea, Tiberias Alexander and Cassius Fa- 
dus. Fad us was sent mti^ Judea, on the 
death of Agrippa, about the fourth year 
of the reign of Claudius, and the famine, 
therefore, continued probably during the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh years of tlie 
reign of Claudius. See Note in Whis- 
ton’s Josephus, Aiit b xx ch. 2 § 5 ; also 
Lardner as quoted above Of this fa 
mine, or of the want consequent on the 
famine, repeated mention is made in the 
New Testament 

29. Then the disciples The Christians 
at Antioch. IF According to kis ability* 
According as they had prospered. It 
does not imply that they were rich, but 
that they rendered aid as they could af 
ford It IF Determined to send relief This 
arose not merely from their general sense 
of their obligation to aid the poor, but 
they felt themselves particularly bound 
to aid their Jewish brethren The ©bli- 
gatiori to aid the temporal wants of those 
from whom they had received so import- 
ant spiritual mercies, is repeatedly en- 
forced m the New Testament Comp. 
Rom XV 25 — 27 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 2 Cor. 

IX 1, 2. Gal 11 . 10. 

30 Sent it lo the elders* Greek, To the 
presbyters This is the first mention 
W'hich we have m the New Testament 
of eldersy or presbyters, in the Christian 
church The word literally denotes 
aged mm, but it w^as a name of office 
only in the Jewish synagogue. It is 
clear, however, I think, that the elders 
of the Jewish synagogue here are not in 
eluded, for the relief was intended for 
(he “ brethren, ver. 29, that is, the Chris- 
tians who were at Jerusalem, and it is 
not probable that a charity like ibis 
would have been intrusted lo the liands 
of Jewish elders. The connexion here 
does not enable us to determine any 
thing about the sense in which the word 
was used. I think it probable that it 
does not refer to offirers in the church, 
but that it means simply that the charily 
was intrusted to the aged, prudent, and 
experienced men in the church, for distri- 
bution among the Calvin sujp' 

poses that the apostles were particularly 
intended. But this is not probable, ft 
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CHAPTER XIL 
"MOW about that time, Heroc 
tbe Mug stretched ^ forth hi 
bands to vex certain of the church 

1 or, hegan. 

IS possible that the deacons, who were 
probahiy aged men, may be here pardcu 
iariy referred to, but I am rather inchnec 
to think that the charity was sent to th< 
aged members of the church without re 
spect to their ofEce, to be distributed ac 
cording to their discretion. 

CHAPTER Xll 

1. Norn about that time. That is, during 
the time that the famine existed ; or die 
ime when Barnabas and Saul went up 
to Jerusalem.. This was probably about 
the fifth or sixth year of the reign of 
Claudius, not far from A. D. 47. IT He- 
rod the king. This was Herod Agrippa. 
The Synac so renders it expressly,, and 
the chronology requires us so to under- 
stand it He was a grandson of Herod 
the Great, end one of the sons of Ansto- 
bulus, whom Herod put to death. Jose- 
phus, Antiquities, b. xvni. 5 Herod the 
Great left three sons, betw'eon w'hom his 
kingdom was divided — Archelaus, Philip, 
and Antipas. Note, Matt. li. 19. To 
Philm was left Iturea and Trachomtis. 
See Luke hi 1. To Antipas, Galilee and 
Perea,* and to Archelaus, Judea, Idumea, 
and Samana. Archelaus, being accused 
of cruelty, was banished by Augustus to 
Vienna in Gaul, and Judea was reduced 
to a pirovince, and united jvith Syria. 
When PMip died, this region was grant- 
ed fhe emperor Caligula to Herod 
Agrippa. Herim Antipas was driven as 
exile also into Gaul, and then into 
Sptin, and Herod Agnppa received also 
Ms tetrarchy. In the reign of Claudius 
also, the dominions of Herod Agnppa 
were still farther enlarged. When Ca- 
ligula was slain, he was at Rome, and 
hawng m^tiated himself into the fa- 
vour of Claudius, he conferred on him 
also Judea and Samaria, so that his do- 
nmkm were equal m extent to those of 
ills grandfather, Herod the Great See 
Josephus, Antiquities, b. xix. ch. 5, $ 1. 
^ StretSted fmih Ms kands^ A figuraUve 
expression, denoting that he laid his 
hands on them, or that he endeavoured 
violently to oppress the church. IF To 
vex. To mjure, to do evd to. M%Q<ratL 
f Certain. &me of the church. Who they 
were the writer immediately specifies. 

2. And ke killed, <&c. He caused to be 
put to death with a sword, either by he- , 
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2 And he Mlled James ® th® 
brother of John with the sword. 

3 And because he saw t pleased 
* the Jews, he proceeded further to 

a Matt.4 21,20 23. b c.24 27. 

heading, or piercing him through. The 
Homan procurators were intrusted wnth 
authonty over life, though in the time of 
Pilate the Jews had not this authority 
IT James ike brother of John. This was 
the sou of Zebedee. Matt. iv. 21. He 
IS commonly called James the Greater 
in contradistinction from James the son 
of Alpheus, who is called James the Less. 
Matt. X 3 In this manner were the pre- 
dictions of our Saviour respecting him 
fulfilled. Matt. xx. 23, “Ye shall in- 
deed drink of my cup, and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized 
with.’^ 

3. And because he saw that it phased 
the Jews. This was the principle on 
which he acted. It was not from a sense 
of right; it w'as not to do justice, and 
protect the innocent; it was not to dis- 
charge the appropriate duties of a ma- 
gistrate, and a king; but it was to pro- 
mote his own popularity. It is probable 
that Agnppa would have acted in this 
waydn any circumstances. He was am- 
bitious, vain, and fawning ; he sought, as 
his great principle, popularity. And he 
was willing to sacrifice, like many others, 
truth and justice to obtain this end. 
But there was also a particular reason 
for this in his case. He held his ap- 
pointment under the Roman emperor. 
This foreign rule was always unpopular 
among the Jews. In order, therefore, to 
secure a peaceful reign, and to prevent 
insurrection, and tumult, it was necessa- 
ry for him to court their favour , to in- 
dulge their wishes, and to fall m with 
their prej'udices. Alas ’ how many mo- 
narchs and rulers there have been, who 
were governed by no bolter principle, 
and whose sole aim has been to secure 
^wpulanty, even at the expense of law, 
and truth, and justice. That this was 
he character of Herod, is attested by 
losephus, Ant. xix. ch. 8, § 3. This 
ting tHerod Agrippa) was by nature 
"ery beneficent, and liberal in his giRs, 
nd very ambitious to please the people with 
luch large donations ; and he made him- 
lelf very illustrious by the many expen* 
ive presents he made them, lie took 
fehght m giving, and rejoiced in living 
Mth good reputation.''* IT To take Peter 
“Vo. Peter was one of the most consph 
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take Peter ® also. Then were th> 
days ^ of unleavened bread. 

4 Aiid when he had apprehended 
him, he put him in prison, and de- 
livered him to four quaternions of 
soldiers, to keep him ; intending 

« Jno.21.1S. h Ex 12.14,15. 


after Easter to bring him forth t® 
the people. 

5 Peter therefore was kept in 
prison ; but ‘ prayer was made with- 
out ceasing of the church unto Cod 
for him. 

1 or, instant and tamest prayer was made, 2Cor,l. 
11. Epb.6 IS 19 IThess 5.17 JaB.6.16. 


CHOUS men in the church. He had raade 
himself particularly obnoxious by his se- 
vere and pungent discourses, and by his 
success m winning men to Christ. It 
wa« natural therefore that he should be 
the next object of attack. IT 7ke days 
of unleavened bread The Passover, or 
the seven days immediately succeeding 
the Passover, during which they were 
required to eat bread without leaven. 
£x. XII. 15 — 18. It was sometime dunn, 
this period that Herod chose to apprehem 
Peter Why this season was selected is 
not known. As it was, however, a sea 
son of religious solemnity, and as Heiod 
■was desirous of showing his attachment 
to the religious rites or the nation (Jos. 
Antiq. XIX. 7. 3), it is probable that he 
chose this period to show to them more 
impressively his purpose to oppose all 
false religions, and to maintain the exist- 
ing establishments of the nation. 

4 And when he had apprehended Mm. 
When ho had taken or arrested him. 
IT He put him in prison. Dunng the so- 
lemnities of this religious festival, it would 
have been deemed improper to have en- 
gaged m the trial of a supposed criminal. 
The minds of the people were expected 
to be devoted solely to the solemnities of 
religion ; and hence Herod chose to re- 
tain him in custody until the Passover had 
ended. TT To four quaternions of soldiers. 
A quaternion was a company o? four; 
consequently the whole number employ- 
ed here was sixteen. The Romans di- 
vided the night into four watches, so that 
the guards could be relieved ; tho^e who 
were on guard occupying three houre, 
and being then relieved. Of the four 
who were on guard, two were with J^eter 
in the prison (ver. 6j, and two kept watch 
befiire the door of the prison. The utmost 
precaution was ihus taken that he should 
not escape; and Herod thus gave the 
most ample assurance to the Jews of his 
intention to secure Peter, and to bring 
him to tr.al. 1* Intending after Easter. 
There never was a more absurd or un- 
happy translation than this. The original 
li simply efier Ike Passover tH vJierxx). 

The word Easier notjy denotes the festi- 
val observed by many Christian churches 


m honour of the resurrections of the Sa- 
viour. But the original has no reference 
to that ; nor is there the slightest evidence 
that' any such festival was observed at 
the time when tins book was written. 
The translation is not only unhappy, as it 
does not convey at all the meaning of the 
original, but because it may contribute to 
foster an opinion that such a festival was 
observed in the times of the apostles 
The w’ord Easier is of Saxon origin, and 
IS supposed to be derived from Eostre, the 
goddess of love, or the Venus of the North, 
in honour of whom a festival was cele- 
brated by our pagan ancestors in the 
month of April. {Webster.) As this festi- 
val coincided with the Passover of the 
Jews, and with the feast observed by 
Christians m honour of the resurrection 
of Christ, the name came to be used to 
denote the latter. In the old Anglo-Sax- 
on service-books the term Easter is used 
frequently to translate the wurd Passover. 
In the translation by Wiclif, the word 
paske, 1 . e. passovcr, is used. But Tindal 
and Coxerdale used the word Easier, and 
hence it has very improperly crept into 
our translation, {ulark.) IT Ih bring him. 
forth to the people. That is, evidently, to 
put him publicly to death to gratify them. 
The providence of God in regard to Peter 
is thus remarkable. Instead of his being 
put suddenly to death, as was James, he 
Was reserved for future trial ; and thus an 
abundant opportunity was given for the 
prayers of tne church, and Ibr his conse- 
quent release. 

5. But prayer was made- The church 
was apprized of his imprisonment and 
danger; and had no resource but to ap- 
ply to God by prayer. In scenes of dan- 
ger there IS no other refuge ; and the re- 
sult shows that even m most discourag- 
ing circumstances, God can hear prayer. 
Nothing scarcely could appear more 
hopeless than the idea of rescuing Fetet 
3 ut of the hands of Herod, and out of the 
prison, and out of the custody of sixteen 
men, by prayer. But the prayer of faith, 
was prevalent with God. i Wdhout 
ing. Intense, steady, ardent prayer. The 
word here used (IxTfviis) Is found m but 
Que other place in the New Testament; 
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6 And when Herod would havi 
brought him forth, the same nigh 
Peter ■was sleeping between tw 
soldiers, bound with two chains 
and the beepers before the door 
kept the prison. 

7 And, behold, the " angel o 
the Lord came upon him^ and a 
light shined in the prison : and he 

aPs.Sl.32,33 c.5 19. 

1 Pet iv. 8, “ Mme fervent chanty among 
yourselves.” The word has rather the 
id)^ that their prayer was earnest and 
fermnty than that it was constant IT Of 
the iiiurch. By the church. 

6. And when Herod would have hroiigh 
him foHh. When he was about to bring 
him to be put to death. IT The same mgkt. 
That is, tlie night preceding. The inten- 
tion of Herod was to bring him out as 
soon as the Passover was over ; but dur- 
ing the night which immediately preceded 
the day in which Herod intended to bnng 
him to punishment, Peter was rescued 
f Peter was deling. Here is an instance 
of remarkable composure, and one of the 
efiects of peace of conscience and of con- 
fidence in God. It was doubtless known 
to Peter what the mtention of Herod was. 
James had just been put to death; and 
Peter had no reason to expect a better 
file. And vet in this stale, he slept as 
qtaefiy as if there had been no danger, 
and was roofed even by an angel to con- 
femplato his oondititm, and to make his 
€S<a^4-There is notJung that will give 
quiet remand gentle d,eep so certainly as 
a conscience void of pflence ; and m the 
midst of imminenf dangers, he who con- 
fides in God may rest securely and calmly. 
% Between two soldiers Note, ver.4. Peter 
was bound to the two His left hand was 
chained to the right hand of one of the 
soldiers, and his right hand to the left 
hand of the other. This was a common 
joddde of securing prisoners among the 
Homans, See abundant authorities ibr 
this quoted m LardnePs Credibility, part 
i. eh. X. $ 9. Lond, ed. 1829 vol i. pp. 242, 
243, dte. T And the ke^er, <fc;c. See irer. 
4. Two soldiers were stationed at the 
door. We may see now that every pos- 
sible precaution was used to ensure the 
safe custody of Peter. (1.) He was in pri- 
son. (2 j He was in the charge of sixteen 
men, who could relieve each other when 
weaty, and thus every security was given 
that he could not escape by inattention 
or weariness on their part (3.) He was 
ttsund fiist between two men. And (4^ 
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smote Peter on the side, and raised 
him up, saying, Arise up quicklj^. 
And * his chains fell oft from hu 
hands. 

8 And the angel said unto him. 
Gird thyself, and bind on thy san- 
dals : and so he did. And he saith 
unto him, Cast thy garment about 
thee, and follow me. 

b C.16..26. 

He was further guarded by two others, 
whose business it was to watch the door 
of the prison. It is to be remembered, 
also, that it was death for a Roman soldier 
to be found sleeping at his post. And m 
this way every possible security was 
given for the safe keeping of Peter. But 
God can deliver m spite of all the precau- 
tions of men ; and it is easy for him to 
overcome the most cunnmg devices of 
his enemies. 

7. And hehdd the angel of the Lord. 
See Note, ch. v. 19. IF Came upon him. 
Greek, Was present with him ; stixid near 
him (sjTtrruy IF And a light shined in the 
prison. Many have supposed that this 
was lightning. But light, and splendour, 
and shining apparel are commonly repre- 
sented as the accompaniments of the hea- 
venly beings when they visit tho earth. 
Luke 11 . 9 ; xxiv. 4. Corap, Mark ix 3 It 
is highly probable that this light was dis- 
cerned only by Peter ; and it would be 
to him an undoubted proof of the divine 
interposition in his behalf. IF And he 
smote Peter on the side. This was doubt- 
less a gentle blow or stroke to arouse him 
from sleep, f And his chains, &c. This 
could have been only by divme power 
No natural means were used, or could 
have been used without arousing the 
guard. It is a sublime expression of the 
ease with which God can deliver from 
danger, and rescue his friends. Comp. ch. 

~n. 26. 

8. Gird thyself When they slept, the 
mter garment was thrown oW, and the 
girdle with which they bound their inner 
' arraent, or tunic, was loosed. He was 

irected now to gird up that inner gar- 
(uent as they usually wore it ; that is, to 
dress himself, and prepare to follow him. 

•f Bind on thy sandals. Put on thy san 
'als--prepared to walk. Note, Matt. iu. 

1 IT Cast thy garment about thee. The 
outer garment, that was thrown loosely 
around the shoulders. It was nearly 
•iquare, and was laid aside when they 
ilept, or worked, or ran, The direction 
was that he should dress hiihself in his 
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9 And he went out, and followed 
him; and wist not “ that it was 
true which was done by the angel ; 
but thought he saw a vision.* 

10 When they were past the 
first and the second ward, they 
came unto the iron gate that lead- 
eth unto the city, which opened to 
them of his own accord ; and they 
went out, and passed on through 
one street ; and forthwith the angel 
departed from him. 

aPs.126.1, ic.10.3,17. 

usual apparel. See Note, Matt, v- 38 — 
42. 

9. And wist not. Knew not. H That it 

was true. That it was real. "Ti Saw a vision. 
Tiiat is, was a representation made to 
his mind, similar to that which he had 
seen before. Comp. ch. x. 11, 12. It 
was so astonishing, so unexpected, so 
wonderful, that he could not realize tliat 
it was true. , 

10. The first and second ward. , The 
word which is here rendered ward 

properly denotes the act of 
guarding ; but it is most commonly used 
to denote a prison, or place of confine- 
ment In this place it seems to denote 
the guard itself— the soldiers stationed at 
intervals in the entrance into the prison. 
These were passed silently, probably a 
deep sleep having been sent on them to 
facilitate the escape of Peter. IT The 
iron gate. The outer gate, secured with 
iron, as the doors of prisons are now. 
IT That leadelh unto the city. Or rather 
into {uq) the city. Jerusalem was sur- 
rounded by three walls. (See Lightfoot 
on this place.) The prison is supposed 
to have been situated between two of 
these walls. And it is probable that the 
entrance to the prison was immediately 
from the inner wall, so that this gate 
opened directly into the city. IT Ofihis 
own accord. Itself. It opened sponta- 
neously, without the application of any 
Ibrce, or key, thus showing conclusively 
that Peter was delivered by miraculous 
interposition. ■ IT And passed on through 
one street. Till Peter was entirely safe 
from any danger of pursuit, and then the 
angel leib him. God had effected his 
complete rescue, and now loft him to his 
own efforts as usual. 

J 1 , Avui when Peter was come to him- 
self. This expression naturally means 
when he had overcome his amazement, 
ft id astonishment b.*, the unexpected de- 


11 AjkJ when Peter was come 
to himself, he said, Now I know 
of a surety that the Lord hath sent 
‘^his angel, and hath ^ delivered 
me out of the hand of Herod, and 
firom all the expectation of the 
people of the Jews. 

12 And when he had considered 
the thing, he came to the house of 
Mary the mother of John, whose 
surname was Mark ; where many 
were gathered together, praying. 

c 2Cb 16 9. Ps 34.7. Da 3 28,6 22, Heb.l.H. d Bt 
33.18,19,97.10. 2Cor 1.10. 2Pet.2.9. e ver. 5. 

liverance, so as to be capable of refiec- 
tion He had been amazed by the whole 
transaction. He thought it was a vision ; 
and in the suddenness and rapidity with 
which It was done, he had no time for 
cool reflection. The events of divine' 
providence often overwhelm and amaze 
us; and such are their suddenness, and 
rapidity, and unexpected character m 
their development, as to confound us, and 

P revent calm and collected reflection. 

Ofi a surely. Certainly, surely. He 
considered all the circumstances, he saw 
that he was actually at liberty, and that 
It could have been effected only by di 
vme interposition. IT The expectation of 
the people. From this it appears that the 
people earnestly desired his death ; and 
It was to gratify that desire that Herod 
had imprisoned him, 

12. And when he had consider^, &c. 
Thinking on the subject; considering 
what he should do m these circumstances. 
IT He came to ike house ofi Mary, &c. 
Probably this house was near him ; and 
he would naturally seek the dwelling of 
a Christian friend. IF The mother ofi 
John, &c. Probably this was the John 
Mark who wrote the gospel. But this is 
not certain. IT Whose surname. Greek, 
Who was called Mark. It does not mean 
that he had two names conferred, as with 
us, both of which, were used at the same 
time. But he was called by either, the 
Greeks probably using the name Mark, 
and the Jews the name John. He is 
frequently mentioned afterwards, as hav- 
ing been the attendant of Paul and Bar- 
naoas in their travels, ver. 25; xv. 89. 

2 Tim. iv. 11. He was a nephew of 
Barnabas. Col. iv. 10, If Where maniy 
were gathered together, praying. This 
was in the night, and it, shows the pro- 
priety of observing extraordinary sea- 
sons of prayer, even in the night. Peter 
was to nave been put to death the next 
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18 And as Peter knocked at the 
door of the gate, a damsel came ^ 
to hearken, named Bhoda. 

14 And when she knew Peter’s 

1 or, to ash who wot fhert, 

day ; and they assembled to pray for his 
release, and did not intermit their pray- 
era ‘TOen dangers increase around us 
and our fnends, we should become more 
fervent in prayer. While life remains 
we may pray ; and even when there is 
no human hope, and we may have no 
wwer to heal or deliver, stiu God may 
mterpose, as he did here, in answer to 
prayer. 

13. jit door of die gate. Rather the 
door of the veslzbuky or principal en- 
trance into the house. The house was 
entered through such a porch or vestihde, 
and it was the door opening into this 
which is here intended See Hole, Matt 
ix. 2. 1 A dctmseL A girl. IT Came to 
hmrJecn, To hear who was there, 
f Named Rhoda. This is a Greek name 
signifying a rose. It was not unusual for 
the Hebrews to give the names of flow- 
ers, &c- to then* daughters. Thus Susan- 
ua, a lily ; Hadessa^ a myrtle j Tarmt, a 
jalm-tree, &c. (Grofzus.) 

14. She opened not the gate. At this 
time of night, and in these circumstances, 
die door would be fastened. Christians 
were doubtless alarmed by the death of 
James, and the imprisonment of Peter, 
and th^ would take all possible precau- 
tions ijr their own safety. IT For ghd- 
t»s. In her joy she hastened to mfbrm 
Awe who were assembled of the safety 
of Peter. 

15. F%ou art mod* Thou art insane. 
1[hey seemed to have regarded bis rescue 
as so difficult and so hopeless, that they 
deemed it proof of derangement that she 
now affirmed it And yet this was the 
very diiiig for which they had been so 
earnestly praying. When it was now 
announced to them that the object of 
ffieir prayers was granted, they deem- 
^ me^nger that announced it 
iosane. Chmtians are often surprised 
even when ftieir prayers are answered- 
They are overwlmlmed and amaied at 
the success thmr own petitions, and 
are slow to believe that the very thing 
for which they have sought could be 
granted. It shows perhaps with how 
utde faith, after all, they pray ; and how 
slow they are to believe that God can 
hear ^d aMwer prayer. In a revival 
of religion, in answer to prayer, Chns- 
tmns are often overwhelmed, and asto- 
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voice, she opened not the gate for 

f ladness, but ran in, and told how 
^eter stood before the gate. 

15 And they said unto her, 


nished when even their own petitions are 
granted, and when God manifests his 
own power in his own wav and time 
Prayer should be persevered in, and wo 
should place ourselves in a waiting pos 
ture to catch the first indications that 
God has heard us with joy. IT But she 
constantly affirmed it She insisted on it 
How much better it would have been to 
have hastened at once to the gate, than 
thus to have engaged in a controversy on 
the subject. Peter was suffered to re- 
main knocking, while they debated the 
matter. Christians are often engaged in 
some unprofitable controversy, when 
they should hasten to catch the first to- 
kens of divine favour, and open their 
arms to welcome the proofs that God has 
heard their prayers IF I'hen said they. 
Still resolved not to be convinced. IT It 
is his angel. Any vyay of accounting for 
it rather than to admit the simple fact, or 
to ascertain the simple truth. All this 
was produced by the little hope which 
they had of his release, and their earnest 
desire that it should be so. Ir was just 
such a state of mind as is indicated 
when we say ‘ the news is too good to be 
believed." The expression it is his angel 
may mean, that they supposed the tute- 
lary guardian, or angel appointed to at- 
tend Peter, had come to announce some- 
thing respecting him, and that he had 
assumed the voice and form of Peter, in 
order to render them certain that he 
came from him. This notion arose from 
the common belief of the Jews, that 
each individual had assigned to him, at 
birth, a celestial spirit, whose office it 
was to guard and defend him through 
life. Note, Matt, xviii. 10. That the 
Jews entertained this opinion is clear 
from their writings, (SeeKmn&el) light- 
foot thinks that they who were assem- 
bled supposed that this angel had assumed 
the voice and manner of Peter, in order 
to intimate to them that he was about to 
die, and to excite them to earnest prayer 
that he might die with constancy and 
firmness. Whatever their opinions were, 
however, it proves nothing on these points 
There is no evidence that they were in- 
spired in these opinions, nor are then 
notions countenanced by the Scriptures. 
They were the mere common traditions 
of the Jews> and prove nothing in regard 
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Tliou art mad. But she constantly 
affirmed that it was even so. Then 
said they, It is his ** angel. 

16 But Peter continued knock- 
ing: and when they had opened 
the door^ and saw him, they were 
astonished. 

17 But he beckoning^ unto them 
with the hand, to hold their peace, 
declared unto them how the Lord 
had brought him out of the prison. 

a Matt.lS 10. b c.13.16. c Ps.66 16 


to the truth of the opinion one way or 
the other 

16. Were astonished. They were now 
convinced that it was Peter, and they 
were amazed that he had been rescued. 
As yet they were of course ignorant of 
the manner in which it was done, 

17. But he beckoning, &c. To prevent 
the noise, and tumult, and transport 
which was likely to be produced . His 
wish was, not that there should be cla- 
morous joy, but that they should listen m 
silence to what God had done. It was 
sufficient to awe the soul, and produce 
deep, grateful feeling. A noise might 
ercite the neighbouring Jews, and pro- 
duce danger. But religion is calm and 
peaceful; and its great scenes and sur- 
prising deliverances are rather fitted to 
awe the soul, to produce calm, sober, 
and grateful contemplation, than the 
noise of rejoicing, ana the shoutings of 
exultation The consciousness of the pre- 
sence of God, and of his mighty power, 
does not produce rapturous disorder and 
tumult, but holy, solemn, calm, grateful 
emotion. IT Go, shew these things, (Sic 
Acquaint them that their prayer is heard, 
and that they may rejoice also at the 
mercy of God. IT Cnto Jcimes. James the 
son of Alpheus, commonly called the Less 
Note, ver. 2. Acts 1 . 13. Matt, x.2- IT And 
to the brethren. Particularly to the other 
apostles. IF And went into another place. 
Probably a place of greater safety. Where 
he went is not known. The papists pre- 
tend that ho went to Rome. But of this 
there is no evidence. He is mentioned 
as in Jerusalem again in ch. xv. The 
meaning is evidently that he went into 
some place of retirement till the danger 
was passed. 

18. No smaU stir. Amazement that he 
had escaped, and apprehension’ of the 
consequences. The punishment which 
they had reason to expect, for having suf- 
fered his escape, was deaffi 

Q ^ 


And he said, Go? shew these things 
unto James, and to the brethren. 
And he departed, and went into an- 
other place. 

18 Now as soon as it was day, 
there was no small stir among the 
soldiers, what "was become of Pe- 
ter. 

19 And when Herod had sought 
for him, and found him not, he ex- 
amined the keepers, and command- 


19. He examined the keepers. The sol- 
diers who were intrusted with his custody. 
Probably only those who had the special 
care of him at that watch of the night. 
The word examine here means to inquire 
diligently, to make investigation. He 
subjected them to a rigid scrutiny to as- 
certain the manner of his escape ; lor it 
IS evident that Herod did not mean to 
admit the possibility of a miraculous in- 
terposition. Should be put to dea^. For 
having failed to keep Peter. This punish- 
ment they had a right to expect for hav-* 
ing suffered his escape. IT And he went 
down, &c. How soon after the escape of 
Peter he went down to Csesarea, or how 
long he abode there, is not known. Cse- 
sarea was rismg into magnificence, and 
the Roman governors made it often their 
abode. Note, Acts viii. 40. Comp. Acte 
XXV. 1. 4. This journey of Herod is re- 
lated hy Josephus, Antiq. b. xix. ch. viii, 
$ 2. He says that it was after he had 
reigned over all Judea three years. IT And 
there abode That is, till his death, which 
occurred shortly after. We do not learn 
that he made any further inquiry after 
Peter, or that he attempted any further 
persecutions of the Christians, lue guard 
was undoubtedly put to death ; and thus 
Herod used all his power to create the im- 
pression that Peter had escaped by then 
negligence ; and this would undoubtedly 
be believed by the Jews. See Matt.xxviii, 
15 He might hmself perhaps be convinc- 
ed, however, that the escape was by mi- 
racle, and be afraid to attempt any further 
persecutions : or the affairs of his govern- 
ment might have called off his attentnn 
to other things ; and thus, as in the case 
of the " persecution that arose about Ste- 
phen,” the political changes and dangers 
“'ght divert tho attention from putting 
_ iristians to death. Note, ch. ix. 31. 
Thus by the providence of God this per- 
secution, that had been commenced, not 
by popular tumult, but by royal authority 
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ed that they should be put to death 
And lie went down from Judea to 
Cesarea, and there abode. 

20 And Herod ' was highly dis- 
leased with them of l^re and Si- 
on : but they came with one ac- 
cord to him, and, having made 
Blastus ^ the king’s chamberlain 
their friend, desired peace ; because 

I or, lare an hcsiilt mmd, intending war. 

a That was cm& the king's bed-chamher. 

md power, and that was aime4 at the 
very pillars of the church, ceased. The 
pmyers of the church prevailed ; and the 
monarch was overcome, disappointed, 
humbled, and by divine judgment soon 
|mt to death. 

20 Arid Herod was highly displeased, 
&c. Greek, Bare an hostile mind, intend- 
ing war. See the margin. The Greek 
word (3 'u^oj!««%£:v) does not occur else- 
where m the New Testament It means 
to meditate war; to purpose war m the 
mind; or here probably, to be enraged 
or angry at them. What was the cause 
of this hostility to the people of Tyre and 
j^don is not mentioned, and conjecture is 
useless. It is not at all inconsistent, how- 
ever, wilh the well known character of 
0er(d. It was probably from some cause 
relating to commercb. Tyre and Sidon 
were imder the Roman power, and had 
mm& shadow of hberty (Grotius) ; and it 
is prolmble that they might have embar- 
rass Herod in some of his regulations 
isspescaiing commerce. IT Tyre and Sidon, 
Note, xi. 21. They were north of 
Cfesarea. IT They came vdth one accord. 
Fearing the eSfects of his anger, they 
imited in sending an embassage to him 
to make peace, f Blastus the king’s 
^mherlain. See Rom. xvi. 23. The 
word chamberlain denotes an officer who 
is charged with the direction and manage- 
ment of a chamber, or chambers, particu- 
larly a bed-chamber. It denotes here a 
man who had charge of the bed-chamber 
of Herod. IT Bmmse their country was 
nourished, &c. Was supplied by the 
territories of Herod. The country of 
IVre and Sidon included a narrbw strip 
of land on the (^ast of the Mediterranean. 
Of course they were dependent for pro- 
visions, and articles of 'commerce, on 
the interior country; but ^ belonged 
the kingdom of Herod ; and as they 
Were entirely dependent on his country, 
m he ^d power to dry up the sources of 
their support and commerce, they w'ere 
ffie more urgent to secure his favour. 
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their ** country was nourished by 
the king’s country, 

21 And upon a set day, Herod, 
arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon 
his throne, aiid made an oration unto 
them. 

22 And the people gave a shout, 
sayings It ^the voice of a god, and 
not of a man. 

a Ezek 27.17. b Jade 16- 

2\. And Upon a set day. An appointedf 
public day. This was the second day of 
the sports and games which Herod cele- 
brated in Caesarea in honour of Claudius 
Caesar. Josephus has given an account 
of this occurrence, which coincides re- 
markably with the narrative here. The 
account is contained in his Antiquities of 
the Jews, b. xix. ch. viii. ^ 2, and is as fol- 
lows : “ Now when Agrippa had reigned 
three years over all Judea, he came to 
the city Ctesarea, which was foimerly 
called Strato’s Tower ; and there he ex- 
hibited shows m honour of Cmsar, upon 
his being informed that there w as a cer- 
tain festwal celebrated to make vows lor 
his safety. At which festival a great 
multitude was gotten together of the 
principal persons, and such as were of 
digmiy throughout his province. On the 
second day of which snows, he put on a 

r .rment made wholly of silver,” &c. 

Arrayed in royal apparel. In the appa- 
rel of a king. Josephus thus describes 
the dress which Herod wore on that oc- 
casion. "He put on a garment made 
wholly of silver, and of wonderful con- 
texture, and early in the morning came 
into the theatre [place of the ^ows and 
games], at which time the silver of his 
garment, being illuminated by the first re- 
flection of the sun's rays upon it, shone 
after a surprising manner, and was so re- 
splendent as to spread a horror over those 
that looked intently on him ” IT Sat upon 
his throne. This does not denote a throne 
m the usual sense of that word, but a nigh 
scat in the theatre, where he sat, and from 
whence ho could have a full view of the 
games and sports. From this place he 
made his speech. IT Made an oration 
Addressed the people. What was the 
subject of this speech is not intimated by 
Luke or Josephus. 

22. And the people gam a shout. A loud 
applause, f It is the voice of a god, &c. 
It is not probable that the Jews joined in 
flik acclamation, but that it was made by 
the fdolabrous Gentiles. Josephna give* 
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23 And immediately tlie*angel of 
the Lord smote himjbecause he gave 
not God the glory: and he was eaten 

a similar account of their feelings and con- 
duct He says, “ And presently his flat- 
terers cried out, one from one place, and 
another fiom another (though not for his 
good), that he was a god , and they added, 
‘Be thou merciful unto us. for although we 
have hitherto reverenced thee only as a 
king, yet shall we henceforth own thee as a 
superior to mortal nature.’ ’’ It is true 
that Josephus says that this was done 
when they saw his splendid apparel, and 
that he gives no account of his address- 
ing the people ; while Luke describes it 
as the effect of his speech But the dis- 
crepancy IS of no consequence. Luke is 
as credible an historian as Josephus , and 
his account is more consistent than that 
of tbe Jewish historian. It is far more 
probable that this applause and adoration 
would be excited by a speech, than simply 
by beholding his apparel. 

*.^3. Anfi immediately Hie angel of the 
Lord. Diseases and death are in the 
Scriptures oflen attributed to an angel. 
See 2 Sam. xviv. 16. 1 Chron xxi. 12. 15 
20 27. 2 Chron. xxxii. 21 It is not m- 
tende.l that there was a miracle m this 
case, but it certainly is intended by the 
sacred writer, that his death was a divine 
judgmenton him for his receiving homage 
as a god Josephus says of him that he 
“did neither rebuke them [the people], 
nor reject their impious flattery. A severe 
pain arose in his belly, and began in a 
most violent manner And uhen he was 
quite worn out by the pain in his belly 
for five days, he departed this life, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his age, and the se- 
venth of his reign.” Josephus does not 
mention that it was done by an angel, 
but says that when he looked up, he saw 
an owl sitting on a rope over his head, 
and judging it to be an evil omen, he im- 
mediately became melancholy, and was 
seized with the pain IT Beermse he gave 
ml God the glory. Because he was will- 
ing himself to receive the worship due 
1o God. It was the more sinful in him as 
ho wa* a Jew, and was acquainted with 
the true God, and w ith the evils of idola- 
try Ho was proud, and willing to be 
fialiored, and even adored lie had 
sought their applause: he had arrayed 
hirnself m this splendul manner to excite 
their admiration ; and when they carded 
it even so far as to offer dmne homage, he 
did not reject the impious flattery, but 


of worms, and gave up the ghost. 

24 But the word of God grew ** 
and multiplied. 

listened still to their praises Hence he 
was judged ,* and God vindicated his own 
insulted honour by inflicting severe pama 
on him, and by his most awful death, 
f And he was eaten of worms. The word 
used here is not elsewhere found in the 
New Testament. A similar disease is 
recorded of Antiochus Epiphanes, m the 
Apocrypha. 2 Mac. ix 6, “ But the 
Lord Almighty, the God of Israel smote" 
him with an invisible and incurable 
plague, for a pain m the bowels that was 
remediless, came upon him, and sore tor- 
ments of the inner parts (ver. 9), so that 
worms rose up out of the body of this 
wicked man,” &c. Probably this was 
the disease known as morhas pedicular 
ns. It IS loathsome, offensive, and most 
painful. See the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, described in 2 Mac. ix. With 
this disease also Herod the Great, grand- 
father of Herod Agrippa, died. Josephus, 
Antiquities, b xvii. ch. 6, $ 5. Such a 
death, so painful, sudden, and loathsome 
was an appropriate judgment on the pride 
of Herod We may here learn, (1 ) That 
sudden and violent deaths are often an 
act of direct divine judgment on wicked 
men. (2) That men, when they seek 
praise and flattery, expose themaelves to 
the displeasure of God. His glory he 
will not give to another (3.) That the 
most proud, and mighty, and magnificent 
princes have no security of their lives. 
God can in a moment — even when they 
are surrounded by their worshippers and 
flatterers— touch the seat of life, and turn 
them to loathsomeness and putrefaction. 
What a pitiable being is a man of pride 
receiving from his follow-men that ho- 
mage which is due to God alone I See 
Isa xiv. (1 ) Pride and vanity, in any sta- 
tion of life, are hateful in the sight of 
God Notliing is more inappropriate to 
our situation as lost, dying sinners, and 
nothing will more certainly meet the 
wrath of heaven. (5) We have here a 
strong confirmation of the truth of the 
sacred narrative. In all essential parti- 
culars, Luke coincides m his account of 
the death of Herod with Josephus. This 
IS one of the many circumstances which 
go to show that the sacred Scriptures 
were written at the time when they pro- 
fes.9ed to be ,* and that they accord with 
the truth. See LardnePs Credibility 
part i. ch. 1 , $ 6. 
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25 And Barnabas and Saul re- CHAPTER XHI. 

turned from Jerusalem when they MOW there were in the church 
had r.. fill ed thtir 1 ministry, an,' that was at Antioch, certain 
took with them John, whose sur prophets and teachers ; as Barna- 
tiame was Mark. Simoon that was called 

I OTj cMrge, c. 


24. But ike iwrd of God grew^ &c. 
Great success attended it The pensecu- 
tions had now ceased j and notwithstand 
ing all the attempts which had been 
made to crush it, still the church increas 
ed and fiounshed. The liberation of 
Peter and the death of Herod would 
contribute to extend it It was a new 
evidence of divine interposifion in be 
half of the chursh ; it would augmeni 
the zeal of Christians ,* it would humble 
their enemies; and fill those with fear 
who had attempted to oppose and crush 
church of God. 

25 Relumed from Jerusalem They 
had gone to Jerusalem to cany alms, ana 
they now returned to Antioch ch. xi. 30. 
IT tfieu A idfulfUed their ministry. 
When they had accomplished the purpose 
loir which they had been sent there ; that 
is, to depc^ite the alms of the church at 
Antioch, m the hands of the elders of 
the churches, ch xi. 30. IF John, whose 
Sfemame uxts Mark Note, ver. 12. 
From this period the sacred historian re- 
cords chieny the labours of Paul. The 
latjoura of the other , apostles are, after 
thii?, seldom referred to in this book ; and 
tke attention is fixed almc«t entirely on 
the trials and travels of the great ap^tle 
©f the f^ntiles. His important labours, 
his Unwearied efforts, bis eminent suc- 
cess, and the feet that Zwfes was his com- 
pmioa, may he the reasons why his la- 
bours are made so prominent iii the 
history. Through the previous chapters 
we have seen the church rise from small 
beginnings, until it was even now spread- 
ing into surrounding regions. We have 
seen it survive two persecutions, com- 
menced and conducted with ail the power 
and malice of Jewish rulers. We have 
men the most zealous of the persecutors 
converted to the faith which he once de- 
stroyed ; and the royal persecutor put to 
death by the divine judgment And we 
nave thus seen that God was the protector 
of the church ; that no weapon formed 
against it could prosper; and that, accord- 
ing to the promise of the Redeemer, the 
gates of hell could not prevail against it. 
Ja that God and Saviour, who then de- ! 
fended the church, we may still confid^, 
and mav be assured that He who was ! 


then its friend has it still “ engraved on 
the palms of his hands,” and intends that 
it shall extend until it fills the earth with 
light and salvation. 

CHAPTER Xiri. 

1. The church that was at Aniiech. 
Note, ch. xi. 20. IF Certain prophefs. 
Note, ch. xi- 27. IT And teachers Teach- 
ers are several times mentioned m ih« 
New Testament as an order of minis- 
ters, 1 Cor. xii. 28, 29. Eph. iv. 11. 2 
Pet. ii. I. Their precise rank and duty 
are not known. It is probable that those 
here mentioned as prophets were the 
same persons as the teachers They 
m>ght discharge both olfices, predict- 
ing future events, and instructing the 
people IT As Barnabas. Barnabas was a 
preacher (ch iv. 35, 36 ; ix. 27; xi 22 26) ; 
and It IS not improbable that the names 
“prophets and teachers” here simply de- 
signate the preachers of the gospel, 
t Simeon that was called Niger Niger 
is a Latin name meaning black. Why 
the name was given is not known. No- 
thing more is known of him than is here 
mentioned f Lucius of Cyrene. Gy- 
rene was in Africa. Note, Matt, xxvii. 
32. He is afterw'ards mentioned as with 
the apostle Paul w’hen he wTOte the epis- 
tle to the Romans. Rom. xvi 21. IF And 
Marraen. He is not elsewhere mentioned 
in the New Testament 1", Which had 
been brought up with Herod the (efrarrh 
Herod Antipas, not Herod Agrippa. He- 
rod was ietrarck of Galilee. Luke ni I. 
The wwd here translated “which had 
been brought up,” cr-vreGco;, denotes one 
who IS educated or nourished at the 
same Pme wuih another It is not else- 
where used in the New Testament He 
might have been connected wuili the 
royal famil 5 % and being nearly of the 
same age, was educated by the father of 
Herotl Antipas with him. He was thcre- 
or© a man of rank and education, and 
iis conversion shows that the gospel wna 
lot confined entirely in its infiuence to 
he poor. IF And Saul Saul was an apo.s- 
le ; and yet he is here mentioned among 
he “prophets and lenchers,” Showing 
hat these words denote ministers of the 
gospel in general, without reference to 
any particular order or rank. 
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Niger, and Lucius of Gyrene, and 
Manaen, ‘ which had been biought 
up With Herod the tetrarch, and 
SauL 

2 As they ministered to the 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost 

1 or, Herod's foster- brother . 

2. As they ministered to the Lord. It is 
probable that this took place on some day 
set aoart for fasting and pra/er. The 
expression “ raipistered to the Lord,” de- 
notes as they were engaged m prayer to 
the Lord, or as they were engaged in di- 
vine service. The Synac thus renders 
the passage, f The Holy Ghost said. 
Evidently by direct revelation IF Separate 
me. Set apart to me, or for my service. It 
does not mean to oidain, but simply to de- 
signate, or appoint^ to this speciilc work. 
IF For the work vAereiinto / have called 
them. Not the apostolic olfice, for Saul 
was called to that by the express revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ (Gal. 1 . 12), and Bar- 
nabas was not an aposile. The “ work” 
to which they were now set apart was 
that of preaching the gospel in the re- 
gions round about Antioch. It was not 
any permanent ollice in the church, but 
was a temporary designation to a mis^ 
sionary enter piise in extending the gospel 
especially through Asia Minor and the 
adjacent regions Accordingly, when, in 
the fulhlmeat of this appointment, they 
had travelled through Seleucia, Cyprus, 
Paphos, Famphyha, Plsidia, &c. they re- 
turned to Antioch, having fulfilled U'e 
work to which they were separated 
See Acts xiv. 26, 27 IF Wherennio I ham 
caHed them. This proves that they re- 
ceived their commission to this work di- 
rectly from Gbd the Holy Spirit. It is 
o'»sible that Paul and Barnabas had 
een influenced by the Spirit to engage 
m this work, but they were to he sent 
forth by the concurrence and designation 
of the church. 

3 And when they had fasted. They 
were/as'/wg when they were command- 
ed to set them apart. Yet this probably 
refers to an appointed day of pra^r, with 
reference to this very purpose. The first 
formal mission to the Gentiles was an 
important event m the church ; and they 
engaged in this appointment with deep 
solorhmtv, and with humbling themselves 
before God. IT And prayed. This en- 
terprise was a new one*. The gospel 
had been preached to the Jews, 10 Cor- 
nelius, and to the Gentiles at Antioch. 
But there had been no solemn, and pub- 


said, vSeparate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work * whereunto I 
have called them, 

3 And when they had fastei and 
prayed, and laid their hands on 
them, they sent th&m away. ■ 

a Gal.1.15. i lTim.2.7. 

he, and concerted plan of sending it to 
the Gentiles, or of appointing a mission 
to the heathen. It was a new event, and 
was full of danger and h irdships. The 
primitive church felt the need of divine 
direction and aid m the great work 
Two missionaries were to be sent forth 
among strangers, to be ex^iosed to penis 
by sea and land; and the commence- 
ment of the enterprise demanded prayer. 
The church humbled itself, and this pri- 
mitive missionary society sought, aS all 
others should do, the divine blessing, to 
attend the labours of those employed in 
this work. The result showed that the 
prayer was heard. IT And laid their 
hands on them. That is, ‘those who are 
mentioned m ver. 1. This was not to 
set them apart to Ihe apostolic office. > 
Saul was cnosen by Christ himself, and 
there is no evidence that any of the apos- 
tles were ordained by the imposition of 
hands. Note, Acts i 26. Matt x. 1—5. 
Luke VI 12 — 1C. And Barnabas was 
not an apostle in the original and pecu- 
liar sense of the word. - Nor is it meant 
that this was an ordmation to the minis- 
try, to the office of preaching the gospel. 
For both had been engaged in this before. 
Saul received his commission directly 
from the Savioui, and began at once to 
preach. Acts ix. 20. Gal. 1 . 1 1 — 1 7. Bar- 
nabas had preached at Antioch, and was 
evidently recognised as a preacher by 
the apostles. Acts ix. 27 xi. 22, 23. It 
follows, therefore, that this was not an 
ordination in the doctrinal sense of this 
term, either Episcopal, or Presbyterian, 
but was a designation to a particu- 
lar work — a work of vast importance 
strictly a missionary appointment by the 
church, under the authority of the* Holy 
Ghost The act of laying nands on any 
person was practised, not only m ordina- 
tion, but m conferring a favour ; and in 
setting apart for any pwpose. See Lev 
111 . 2. 8. 13 ; iv 4, 29 ; xvi. 21. Num. viii. 
12. Mark v. 23 ; xvl 18. Matt. xxi. 46. It 
means in this case that they appi>inlod 
them to a particular field of labour, and 
by laying nands on them they implored 
the blessing of God to attend them. 
IT They sent them away. The church by 
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4 So tJtiey, being sent forth bj 
the Holy Ghost, departed unto Se 
lencia ; and from thence they sailec 
to Cyprus. 

5 And when they were at Sala- 
mis, they preached the word of God 
in the synagogues of the Jews : and 
they had also John to minister, 

6 And when they had gon 

its teachers sent them iorth uadei 
the direction of the Holy Ghost All 
missionaries are thus sent by the church 
and the church should not forget its 
ambassadors in their great and perilous 
work. 

4. Being sent forth hy tke Holy Ghost 
Havmg been called to this work by the 
Holy Spirit, and being under his direc 
tion. T Departed unto Seleucia. This city 
was situated at the mouth of the rivei 
Oronies, where it fells into the Mediter 
ranean. Antioch was also built on this 
rive”, ^me distance from its mouth 
f They sailed to Cyprus, An island m 
the Mediterranean, not far from Seleucia 
Note, ch. iv. 36 

5. AndwhentheywereatSahmis. This 
was the principal city and seaport of Cy- 
prus. It was situated on the southeast 
part of the island, and was afterwards 
called Constantia. IT In Ike synagogues 
of tke Jews. Jews were living in all the 
countries adjacent to Judea ; and ni thc^e 
countries they had synagogues. The apos- 
tles uniformly preached first to them, 
"f And they had aim John to their minister, 
Jiefen Mark. ch. xii. 12 He was dieir at- 
iendmti he was with them as a compa- 
mon, yet not pretending to be eoual to 
them in oflSce. They had been spec^cally 
designated to this work. He was with 
them as their friend and travelling com." 
panion ,* perhaps also employed in making 
the needful arrangements for their com- 
fort, and for the supply of their wants in 
foeir travels. 

6. And when they had gone through Ike 
tde. The length of the island, according 
to Stobo, was one thousand and four hun- 
dred stadia, or nearly one hundred and 
seventy miles. ^ Unto Paphos. Paphos 
was a ciw at the western extremity of the 
island. It was the residence of the pro- 
consul, and was distinguished for a splen- 
did temple erected to Venus, who was 
worshipped throughout the island. Cy- 
prus was fabled to be the place of the 
birth of this goddess. It had, besides Pa- 
phw and Salamis, several towns of note — 
Cltium,tlie birth-place of Zeno; Amathus, 
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througli the isle unto Paphos, they 
found a certain sorcerer, a false 
prophet, a Jew, whose name was 
Bar-jesus : 

7 Which was with the deputy 
of the count! y, Sergius Paulus, a 
prudent man ; who called for Bar- 
nabas and Saul, and desired to hear 
the word of God. 

sacred to Venus, &c. Its present capital 
is Nicosia. Whether Paul preacned at 
any of these places is nof recorded. The 
island is supposed formei^ to have had a 
million of inhabitants. IT A certain sot- 
cerof. Greek, Magus, or magician See 
Note, ch. viii. 9. ^ A false prophet. Pre- 
tending to be endowed with the gift of 
prophecy ; or a man, probably, who pre- 
tended to be inspired. IT Bar-jesus. The 
word Bar is Syriac, and means son. Je- 
sus, or Joshua, was not an uncommon 
name among the Jews. The name W'as 
given from his father — son of Jesus, or 
Joshua ; as Bar-jonas, son of Jonas. 

7. Which was with the deputy. Or with 
the proconsul. Cyprus was at this time 
subject to the Roman empire, and was 
governed by a proconsul appointed by the 
emperor. The provinces subject to Rome 
were governed by persons who held their 
oftice originally from the consul, or chief 
magistrate of the Roman republic. Men 
of the rank, of senators were usually ap- 
pinted to these offices. See on this sub- 
ject Lardneris Credibility, parti, ch. i $ 11, 
where he has fully vindicated the accu- 
racy of the appellation which is here given 
to Sergius by Luke. IT Sergius Paulus, 
a prudent man: The word here rendered 
prudent means intelligent, wise, learned 
ft also may have the sense of candid, and 
may have been given fo this man because 
he was of large and liberal view’s, of a 
philosophic and inquiring turn of mind, 
and was willing to obtain knowledge from 
any source. Hence he had entertained 
the Jews;' and hence he was willing also 
to listen to Barnabas and Saul. It is not 
»ften that men in office, and men of rank, 
ire thus willing to listen to the instruc- 
tions of the professed ministers of God. 

Who coded for Barnabas and Saul. It 
i probable that they had preached in 
'ajihos, and Sergius was desirous liirn- 
lelf of hearing the import of their new 
loetrine. IT And desired to hear, <&c. 
There is no evidence that he then wished 
to listen to this as divine truth, or that he 
was anxious about his own salvation, but 
rather as a speculative inquiry. It was a 
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8 But Elymas the sorcerer (for Paul), filled with the Holy Ghost^, 
so is his name by interpi‘etatioii) set his eyes on him, 

“withstood them, seeking to turn 10 And said, 0 full of all subtilty 
away the deputy from the faith. and all mischief, thou child of the 

9 Then Saul (who also is called devil, thou enemy of all righteous- 


professed characteristic of many ancient 
philosophers to be willing to receive in- 
struction from any quarter. Comp. Acts 
xvu 19, 20. 

8. But Elymas the sorcerer, for so is Ms 
name by mferpreiation. Elymas the ma- 
gician. Elymas is the interpretation, not 
of the name Bar-jesus, but of the word 
rendered the sorcerer. It is an Arabic 
word, and means the same as Magus. It 
seems that he was belter knov\n by this 
foreign name than by his own. IF With- 
stood them. Resisted them. He was sen- 
sible that if the influence of Saul and 
Barnabas should be extended over the 
proconsul, that he would be seen to be an 
impostor, and his power be at an end. His 
interest, therefore, led him to oppose the 
gospel. His own i-opulanty was at stake ; 
and being governed by this, he opposed 
the gospel of God. The love of popularity 
and power, the desire of retaining some 
political influence, is often a strong rea- 
son why men oppose the gospel. '^T To 
turn away the deputy from the faith. To 
prevent the influence of the truth on his 
mind; or to prevent his becoming the 
friend and patron of the Christians. 

9. Then Saul {who is also called Paul). 
This is the last time that this apostle is 
called Saul. Henceforward he is desig- 
nated by the title by which he is usually 
Known, as Paul When, or why, this 
change occurred m the name, has been a 
subject on which commentators are not 
agreed. From the fact that the change 
m the name is here first intimated, it 
would seem probable that it yyos first used 
in relation to him at this time. By vihom 
the name was given him — wheiner he 
assumed it himself, or whether it was fimt 
given him by Christians or by Romans — is 
not intimated. The name is of Roman 
origin. In the Latin language the name 
Paulas signifies little , dwarfish ; and some 
have conjectured that it was given by his 
parents to denote that he was small when 
bom ; others, that it was assumed or con- 
ferred in subsequent years beeau.'^e he 
was little in stature. The name is not of 
the same signification as the name Saul, 
This signifies one that is asked, or desired. 
After ml the conjectures on this subject, 
it is probable, (1.) That this name was 
first used hero ; for before this, even after 


his conversion, he is uniformly called 
Saul. (2.) That it was given by the Ro- 
mans, as being a name with which they 
were more familiar, and one that was 
more consonant with iheir language and 
pronunciation. It was made by the change 
of a single letter, and probablybecause the 
name Paul was common among them, and 
pronounced perhaps with greater facility. 
(3 ) Paul suffered himself to be called by 
this name, as he was employed chiefly 
among the Gentiles. It was common for 
names to undergo changes quite as great 
as this, without our being able to specify 
any particular cause, in passing from one 
language to another. Thus the Hebrevy 
name Jochanan among the Greeks and 
LaUns was Johannes, with the French it 
IS Jean, with the Dutch Hans, and with 
us John. {Dfiddndgc.) Thus Onias be- 
comes Menelaus; Hillel, Pollio; Jakim 
Alcimus ; Silas, Silvanus, &c. {Grolius.) 
IT Filled with the Holy Ghost. Inspired to 
detect his sm; to denounce divine judg- 
ment ; and to inflict punishment on him. 
Note, ch. 11 . 4. IT Set his eyes on him. 
Looked at him intently 

1 0. O full of all subtilty and mischief. 
The word subtilty denotes deceit and 
fiaud; and implies that he was practising 
an imposition, and that he knew it. The 
word rendered mischief CsxSiov^y!.eg) de- 
notes properly /aci/iiy of acting, and then 
slight of hand ; sly, cunning arts, by which 
ono miposes on another, and deceives him 
with a fraudulent intention. It is not 
elsewhere used in the New Testament. 
The art of Elyma.s consisted probably m 
slight of hand, legerdemain, or trick, aid-* 
ed by skill in the abstruse sciences, by 
which the ignorant might be easily im- 
posed on. See Note, ch. vin. 9. IT Child 
of the devil Being under his influence ; 
practising his arts ; promoting his designs 
by deceit and imposture, so that he may 
be called your father. Note, John viii 44 
Satan is here represented as the author 
of deceit, and the father of lies. ^ jBn«- 
my of all righteousness. Practising deceit 
and iniquity, and thus opposed to right- ^ 
eouaness and honesty. A man who lives* 
by wickedness will, of course, be the foe 
of every form of inlegnly. A man who 
lives by fraud will he opposed to the 
truth ; a pander to the vices of men wilt 
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ness, wilt tliou not cease to pervert for a season. And immediately 
the right ways of the Lord ? there fell on him a misi and a 

3 1 And now, behold, the hand of darkness ; and he went ahont, seei.- 
the Lord is upon thee, and tho ing some to lead hijn by the hand, 
ghalt he blind, not seeing the su 12 Then the deputy, when he 


hate the rules of chastityand punty; 
manufacturer or vender of ardent spirii 
will be die enemy of temperance socie- 
ties, f Wilf ihou ?iot cease io pervert. L 
what wuj he had opposed Paul and Bai 
nabas is not known. Probably it migh 
be by misrepresenting their doctrines ; b 
representing them as apostate Jews ; an( 
thus by retarding or hindering the pro 
gr^ of the gospel The expression “ wf 
thou not cease** implies that he had bee 
engaged sedulously m doing this, proba 
biy ftom the commencement of then 
work in the city. IF The right ways oj 
Ihe Lard. The straight paths, or doctrinei 
of the Christian religion, in opposition tc 
the crooked and perverse arts of deceivers 
end impc^tors. Straight paths denote m 
tegrity, sincerity, truth Jer. xxxi 9. Heb 
xii. 33. Comp. Isa. xl. 3, 4 ; xlu. 16 
Luke iii. 5. Crooked ways denote ths 
ways of the sinner, the deceiver, the im 
ptBtor. Deut, xxxii. 5. Ps. fexxv. 5. Prov 
iL 15. Isa lix. 8. Phil. ii. 25. 

1 1. 7*/te hand of ike Lord is vpon thee 
Gk>d shall punish thee. By this sudden 
and miraculous punishment, he would be 
awed and humbled; and the proconsul 
end others would be convinced that he 
was an impostor, and that the gospel was 
true. His wuJ^ness deserved such a 
muishment ; and at the same time that 
one pmnidiment was inflicted, it was de 
daat the gc^pel should be extended 
by this meana In all this there was the 
iiigh^t evidence that Paul was under the 
insraration of God, He was full of the 
Holy Gh<Bt; he detected the secret feel- 
ings and desires of ihe heart of Ely mas. 
and he inflicted on him a punishment that 
could have proceeded from none but God. 
I^hat the apostles had the pow'er of in- 
flicting punishment in many cases, is ap- 

C nt from various places in the New 
ament 1 Cor, v. 5. 1 Tim. i. 20 The 
punishment inflicted on Elymas, also, 
would be highly emblematic of the dark- 
ness and perverseness of his conduct 
^ iVbt seeing the sun for a season. For 
how long a time this blindness was to 
continue, is nowhere specified. It was 
however in mercy ordained that the 
blindness should not be permanent and 
final nothing would be more likely to 
ifead him to reflection and repentance 
than such a state of blindness. It was 


such a manifest proof that God uas op- 
posed to him; it was such a sudden di- 
vine judgment ; and it so completely cut 
him oflT from all possibility of ptactisine 
his arts of deception, that it was adapted 
to bring him to repentance. Accordingly 
there is a tradition in the early churol 
that he became a Christian Origen sa\ s, 
that “Paul, by a word striking iuip blind, 
bv anguish converted him to godliness.*' 
{Clark ) IT A wist The word here used 
properly denotes a darkness or obscuiity 
of the air; a cloud, &c. But it also de- 
notes an extinction of sight by the drying 
up or disturbance of the humouis of the 
eye. {Hippocrates, as quoted by Srhleus- 
ner.) A7id dai kness. Blindness; night. 
What was the precise cause or tliarni ler 
of this miracle is not specified IF Aud he 
went about, &c. This is a striking account 
of the effect of the miratle The change 
was so sudden that he knew nor where 
to go. He sought some one to guide him 
in ihe ways m which he had before been 
familiar — How soon can God bringdown 
the pride of man, and make him liclpless 
as an infant' How' easily can he touch 
our senses, the organs of our most exqui- 
site pleasures, and wither all our enjoy 
mentsi How dependent are we on him 
for the itiestmaable blessings of vusiori ' 
And how easily can he annihilate all the 
sinner’s pleasures, break up all his plans, 
and humble him in the dust' Sight is 
his gift; and it is a mercy unspeakably 
great that he does not whelm us in thick 
darkness, and destroy for ever oil ihe 
pleasure that through this organ is con- 
veyed to the soul. 

12 7'ken the deputy .. ..believed Was 
convinced that Elvraas was an impostor, 
and that the doctrine of Paul was true. 
There seems no reason to doubt that his 
aith was that which is connei.ted wirh 
Jternal life; and if so, it is an evidence 
that the gospel was not always confined 
*0 the poor, and to the obscure ranks of 
ife. f At the doctrine of the Lord Thu 
vord doctrine here seems to denote, not 
he teaching or instruction, but the won 
lerful efiects which were connected witla 
he doctrine. _ It was particularly ihe mi 
'ocU wfith w'hich he was astonished ; but 
le mrght have been also deeply impressed 
ind amazed at the "purity and sublimity 
the truths which were now expanded 
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saw what was done, believed, being 
astonished at the doctrine of the Lord. 

13 Now when Paul and his 
company loosed from Paphos, they 
came to Per^a in Pamphylia ; and 
John departing ® from them, return- 
ed to Jerusalem. 

14 But when they departed from 
Perga, they came to Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, and went into the synagogue * 
on the Sabbath-day, and sat down, 

a c 15 38. Ac 18.4. 

to his View. We learn nothing further 
respecting him in the New Testament. 

13. Paul and kis company. Those with 
him — Barnabas and John — and perhaps 
others who had been converted at Paphos; 
for It was common for many of the con- 
verts to Christianity to attend-on the apos- 
tles in their travels. See, ch. ix. 30. 
IT Loosed from Paphos. Departed from 
Paphos. ^ They came to Perga and Pam- 
phylia. Pamphylia was a province of 
Asia Minor, lying over-against Cyprus, 
having Cilicia east, Lycia west, Pisidia 
north, and the Mediterranean south 
Perga was the metropolis of Pamphylia, 
and was situated, not on tlie seacoast, but 
on the river Cestus, at some distance from 
Its mouth. There was on a mountain 
near it a celebrated temple of Diana. 
IT And John departing from themy &c 
Why he departed from them is unknown. 
It might have been from fear of danger ; 
or from alarm in travelling so far into 
unknown regions. But it is plain from 
ch. XV. 38, that it was from some cause 
which was deemed blameworthy, and 
that his conduct now was such as lo 
make Paul unwilling again to have him 
as a companion. 

14. They came to Antioch in Pisidia. 
Pisidia was a province of Asia Minor, 
and was situated north of Pamphylia 
Antioch was not in Pisidia, but within 
the limits of Phrygia ; but it belonged to 
Pisidia, and was called Antioch of Pisi- 
dia to distinguish it from Antioch in Sy- 
ria. Pliny, Nat. Hist. 5 27. Strabo, 12. 
p. 577. {KumoeL Robinson's Calmed.) 
IT Went into the synagogue. Though Paul 
and Barnabas were on a special mission 
lo the Gentiles, yet they availed them- 
selves of every opportunity to oflbr tho 
gospel to the Jews first. 

15. And after the reading of the law 
and die prophets. See Note, Luke iv 16. 
IT The rulers of the synagogue. These 
were persons who had the general charge 
of the synagogue and its swvice. to keen 


15 And after the reading ® of 
the law and the prophets, the ru- 
lers of the synagogue sent unto 
them, saying, Ye men and brethren, 
if ye have any word ^ of exhorta- 
tion for the people, say on. 

16 Then Patti stood up, and 
beckoning with his hand, said, Men 
of Israel, and ye that fear God, 
give audience. 

17 The God of this people of 

ever, 27 dBth.XSTZ. 

every thing in order, and to direct the af> 
fairs of public worship. They designat- 
ed the individuals who were to read the 
law; and called on those whom they 
pleased to address the people, and had 
the power also of inflicting punishment, 
andofexcommunicating, &e. {Sc/deusner.) 
Mark v. 22. 35, 36. 38. Luke viii. 49 ; 
xui. 14 Acts xviii. 8. 17. Seeing that 
Paul and Barnabas were Jews, though 
strangers, they sent to them, supposing it 
probable that they would wish to address 
their brethren. If Men and brethren. An 
afiectionate manner of commencing a 
discourse, recognising them as their own 
countrymen, and as originally of the 
same religion. IT Say on. Greek, Speak. 

16. Men of Israel. Jews, Tho design of 
this discourse of Paul was to introduce to 
them the doctrine that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah To do this, he evinced his usual 
wisdom and address To have com- 
menced at once on this would have pro- 
bably excited iheir prejudice and rage. 
He, therefore, fairs ued a tram of argu- 
ment which showed that he was a firm 
believer in the Scriptures ; that ho was 
acquainted with the history and promises 
of the Old Testament; and that he was 
not disposed to call in question the doc- 
trines of their Withers The passage 
which had been read, perhaps, Deut i, 
had probably given occasion for him to 
pursue this tram qf thought By going 
over, in a summary way. their history, 
and recounting tho former dealings of 
God with them, he showed them that ho 
believed the Scriptures; that a promise 
had been given of a Messiah ; and that 
he had actually come according to the 
promise. H Ye that fear God. Probably 
proselytes of the gate, who had not yet 
been ’circumcised, but who had re- 
nounced idolatry, and w^ero accustomed 
to worship with them in their synagogues 
IT Give audience. Hear. 

17. The God of this people. Who has 
mamfested himself as the peculiar friend 
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Israel chose our fathers, ® and ex- 
alted the people when they dwelt ^ 
as strangers m the land of Egypt, 
and with an high ^ arm brought he 
them out of it 

18 And about the time of forty 

oDe.7 6,7, 2rPslOS23. fiEi,13.I4,]6 
d Ex.16.35. s ST^osrOif o§j{<rev, perhaps for sr^o~ 
bore, oTj fed them, at a nurse beareth, or 


and protector of this nation. This im- 
plied a belief that ho had been particu- 
larly Ikeir God ; a fevounte doctnne of 
the Jews, and one that wnuld conciliate 
their favour towards Paul. If Of Israel, 
The Jews, f CAose out fathers. Select- 
ed the nation to be a chosen and pecu- 
liar people to himself. Deut vii. 6, 7. 
1! And exalted the people. Raised them 
up from a low and depressed state of 
bondage. He elevated them irom a 
prostrate state of slavery to freedom, and 
to peculiar privileges as a nation 
When they dwdt as strangers in Egypt, 
iv T 7 urugnMa, This properly refers to 
their dtvelling there as foreigners. They 
were always strangers there in a strange 
land It was not their home. They 
never mingled ivith the people ; never 
became constituent parts of tae govern- 
ment; never united with their usages 
and laws. They were a strange, se- 
parate, depressed people there; not 
less so than Africans are strangers, and 
foreimers, and a depressed and degraded 
pwpTe in this land. Gen. xxxvi, 7. Ex. 
TL 4 ; xxii. 21 ; xxiii. 9. Lev. xix 34. 
Dent. X. 19. IT And with an high arm. 
This expre^ion denotes great power. 
The arm denotes strength, as that by 
which we perform any thing. A high 
arm, an arm lifled up, or stretched out, 
denotes that strength exerted to the ut- 
most. The children of Israel are repre** 
sented as having been delivered with an 
" outstretched arm.** Deut xxvi. 8. Ex. 
vi. 6. '‘With a strong hand.” Ex. vi. 1. 
Reference is made in these places to the 
plagues inflicted on Egypt, by which the 
Israelites were delivered ; to their pas- 
sage through the Red Sea; to their vic- 
tories over their enemies, &c. 

18. And about the time of forty years. 
They were this time going from Egypt to 
the land of Canaan. Ex. xvi. 35. Num. 
xxxiii. 38. T Suffered he their manners. 
This passage has been very variously 
rendered. See the margin. Syriac, “ He 
nourished them,” j&c Arabic, “He 
blessed them, and nourished them,” &c. 
The word is not elsewhere used in the 
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years suffered ^ he their manners 
in the wilderness. 

19 And when he had destroyed ‘ 
seven nations in the land of C ha- 
naan -f he divided their land to 
them by lot* 

feedeth her child. De.1.31, according to the LXX, and so 
Ohrysostom. 

«De.7.1. /Jos.l4,&t. 

New^ Testament. The word properly 
means to iderate, or endure the conduct 
of any one, implying that that conduct is 
evil, and tends to provoke to punishment. 
This is doubtless its meaning here. Pro- 
bably Paul referred to the passage m 
Deut. i. 31* “The Lord thy God bare 
thee.” But instead of this word, iTeojroipo^i}- 
frsv many MSS. read Ir^o^ocffo^jjcrst/, he sus- 
tained or nourished. This reading was 
followed by the ^riac, Arabic, and has 
been admitted by Gnesbach into the text. 
This is also found in the Septuagint, in 
Deut. 1 31, which place Paul doubtless 
referred to. This wouid well suit the 
connexion of the passage ; and a change 
of a single letter might easily have oc- 
curred m a MS. It adds to the probabi- 
lity that this is the true reading, that it 
accords with Deut. i. 31. Num. xi. 12 
Deut. xxxii 10. It 13 furthermore not 
probable that Paul would have com- 
menced a discourse by reminding them 
of the obstinacy and wickedness of the 
nation. Such a course would rallier 
tend to exasperate than to conciliate ; but 
by reminding them of the mercies ot God 
to them, and showing them that God had 
been their protector, he was better fitting 
them for his mam purpose — that of show- 
ing them the kindness of the God of their 
fathers, in sending to them a Saviour. 

IT In the vnldei’ness. The desert through 
which they passed in going from Egypt 
to Canaan. 

19 And when he had destroyed. Sub- 
dued ; cast out ; or extirpated as nations. 

It does not mean that all were *piJt to 
death, for many of them were left m the 
land ; but that they were subdued as 
natious, they were broken up and over- 
come. Deut vii 1, “ And hath cast oa 
many nations before them,” &c. IF Smen 
nations. The Hittites, the Girgashites, 
the Amontes, the Canaanites, the Ferri- 
zites, the Hivites, and the Jebusites 
Deut vii. 1 Josh, iil 10. Neh. ix. 8. 

H In the hand of Canaan. The whole 
land was called by the name of one of 
the principal nations. This was the pro- 
mised land ; the holv land. &;c. ^ 
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20 And after that, he gave unto 
them judges, “ about the space of 
four hundred and fifty years, until 
Samuel the prophet. 

a Judg.2.16. h ISam.S.Sk c ISam.lO 1. 

divided^ ifec. See an account of thy? m 
’^osli. XIV. XV. The lot was often used 
among the Jews to determine important 
questions. Note, ch. 1 . 26. 

20. He gave unto them judges. Men 
who were raised up m an extraordinary 
manner to administer the affairs of ilie 
nation, to defend it from enemies, &c 
See Judg li. 16, IT About the space of 
four hundred and fifty years. This is a 
most ditficult passage, and has exercised 
all the ingenuity of chronologists The 
ancient versions agree with the present 
Greek text. The difficulty has been to 
reconcile it with w'hat is said m 1 Kings 
VI. 1, “ And it came to pass in the four 
hundred and eightieth year after the chil- 
dren of Israel were come out of the land 
of Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s 

reign over Israel he began to build 

the house of the Lord.” Now if to the 
forty years that the children of Israel were 
m the wilderness, there be added the four 
hundred and fifty said in Acts to have 
been passed under the admi]jistration of 
the judges, and aoout seventeen years of 
the time of Joshua, fiirty for Samuel and 
the reign of Saul together, and forty for 
the reign of David, and three of Solomon 
before he began to build the temple, the 
sum will be five hundred and ninety 
years, a period greater by one hundred 
and ten years than that mentioned in 
1 Kings VI 1. Various ways have been 
proposed to meet the difficulty. Dod- 
dridge renders it, “After these transac- 
tions, [which lasted] four hundred and fifty 
years, he gave them a series of judges,” 
&c., reckoning from the birth of Isaac, 
and supposing that Paul meant to refer to 
this whole time. But to this there are 
serious objections. (1.) It is a forced and 
constrained interpretation, and one mani- 
festly made to meet a difficulty. (2.) There 
is no propriety in commencing this period 
at the birth of Imac. That was in no 
manner remarkable, so far as Paul’s nar- 
rative w’as concerned ; and Paul had not 
even referred to it. This same solution is 
offered aho by Calovius, Mill, Lud, and 
lie Dteii L'lihor and Bnza think it should 
l-s" read hundred, instead of four 
huniired But this is a mere conjecture, 
without any authority from MSS. Vitrin- 

f a and some others suppose that the text 
as been corrupted by some transcriber, 


21 And afterward they ^ desired 
I a king; and God gave unto them 
Sanl the son of Cis, a man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, by the space of 
forty years. 

who has inserted this without authority. 
But there is no evidence of this ; and the 
MSS. and ancient versions are uniform 
None of these explanations are satisfac- 
tory. In the solution of the difficulty we 
may remark, (3.) That nothing is more 
perplexing than the chronology of ancient 
facts. The difficulty is found m all writ- 
ings ; in profane as w'ell as sacred. Mis- 
takes are so easily made in transcribing 
numbers where letters are used instead 
of writing the words at length, that we 
are not to wonder at such errors. (2.) Paul 
would naturally use the chronology which 
! was m current, common use among the 
'Jews. It was not his business to settle 
such points ; but he would speak of them 
as they were usually spoken of, and refer 
to them as others did. (3 ) There is rea- 
son to believe that that which is here 
mentioned was the common chronolo^ 
of his time It accords remarkably with 
that which Jg used by Josephus. Thus, 
Antiq. b. vii ch. iii $ 1, Josephus says ex- 
pressly that Solomon “ began to build the 
temple in the fourth year of his reign, 
five hundred and ninety-two years after the 
Exodus out of Egypt,” &c. This would 
allow forty years for their being in the 
wilderness, seventeen for Joshua, forty 
for Samuel and Saul, forty for the reign 
of David, and four hundred and fifty-two 
years for the time of the judges anff the 
times of anarchy that intervened. This 
remarkable coincidence shows that this 
was the chronolo^ whii h was then used, 
and which Paul had m view. (4.) This 
chronology has the authority, also, of 
many eminent names. Sec Lightfbot, and 
Boyle’s j-ioctures, ch. xx. In what way 
this computation of Josephus and the Jews 
originated, it is not necessary here to in- 
quire. It is a sufficient solution of the 
difficulty that Idaul spoke in their usual 
manner, without departing from his regu- 
lar object by settling a point of chrono- 

>y* 

Jl. And afterward they desired a Ung 
See 1 Sam. viii. 5. Hos. xiii. 10. It was 
predicted that they would have a king 
Deut. xvii. 14, j»».. IT Saul the son ofCts. 
Cts IS the Greek mode of writing the He- 
brew name Kish. In the Did Testament 
it is uniformly written fCisk, and it is to 
be regretted that this has not been retain- 
ed in the New Testament See X Sam, 
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22 And when ® he had removed 
him, he raised up unto them David 
^10 be their king; to whom also he 
gave testimony, and said, I have 
found David the son of Jesse, a man 
* *fter mine own heart, which shall 
fulfil all my will. 

23 Of this man’s seed hath God, 
according to his promise, ® raised 
unto Israel * a Saviour, Jesus : 

24 When John-^ had first preach- 


ix. 1 IT By the s^pace of forty years. Dnr- 
,ng forty years. The Old Testament has 
not mentioned the time during which 
Saul reigned. Josephus says (Antiq. b. vi. 
ch. xiv. § 9) that he reigned eighteen years 
while Samuel was abve, and twenty-two 
years after his death. But Dr. Doddndge 
(Note m loco) has shown that this can- 
not be correct, and that he probably 
reigned, as some copies of Josephus have 
it, but two years after the death of Sa- 
muel. Many critics suppose that the 
terra of forty years here mentioned in- 
cludes also the time in which Samuel 
judged the people. This supposition does 
not \iolate the text in this place, and may 
be probable. See Doddridge and Grotius 
on the place. 

22. And when he had removed him. This 
was done because he rebelled against 
God in spaniig the sheep and oxen and 
valuable property of Amalek, together 
with ‘ the king, when he was com- 
manded to destroy ail. 1 Sara. xv. 8 — ^23. 
He was put to death in a battle with the 
Philisfin^- 1 Sara. xxxL ! — 6. The phrase 
■“when he removed him’^ refers probably 
to his rdedim s*s a king, and not to his 
deato ; lor David vras anointed king be- 
fore the death of Saul, and almost imme- 
diately after the rejection of Saul on ac- 
count of his rebellion m the business of 
Amalek. See J Sam. xyi. 12, 13. IT He 
gave testimony. He bore witness 1 Sara. 
MIL 14. % I haw found David, &c. This 
is not quoted hleraUy, but contains the 
suhstmwe of what is expressed in various 

^ Compare 1 Sam. xiu. 14, with Ps. 

20, and I Sara, xvi 1. 12. ^ A man 
(fter mine own heart. This expression is 
toimd in 1 Sam. xiu. 14. The connexion 
shoivs that it means simply a man who 
would not be rebellious and disobedient 
as Saul was, but would do his will, and 
keep his coramandraents. This refers, 
doubtless, rather to the public than to the 
prh ite character of David ; or to his cha- 
racter as a king. It means that he would 
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ed, before his coming, the baptism 
of repentance to all the people of 
Israel. 

25 And as John fulfilled his 
course, he said, Whom think ye 
that I am I am nut he • but, be- 
hold, there cometh one after me, 
whose shoes of his feet I am not 
worthy to loose. 

2G Men and brethren, children 
of the stock of Abraham, and who- 

<iPs.l32.11, /Matt.3.Hl. 

make the will of God the great rule and 
law of his reign, in contradistinction from 
Saul, who, as a king, had disobeyed God. 
At the same time it is true that the pre- 
vailing character of David, as a pious, 
humble, devoted man, was, that he was 
a man after God’s own heart, and was 
beloved by him as a saint and a holy 
man. He had faults ; he committed sin , 
but who IS free from it? He was guilty 
of great offences; but he also evinced, m 
a degree equally eminent, repentance (see 
Ps. li); and not less m his private than 
his public character did he evince those 
traits which w'ere prevailingly such as 
accorded with the heart, i e. the earnest 
desires of God. IF Which shall fulfill all 
my will, ^aul had not done it. He had 
disobeyed God in a case where he had 
received an express command The cha- 
racteristic of David would be that he 
would obey the commands of God. That 
David did this — (hat he maintained the 
w'orship of God, opposed idolatry, and 
sought to promote universal obedience to 
God among the people — is expressly re- 
corde.d of him. 1 Kings xiv. 8, 9, “ And 
thou [Jeroboam] hast not been as my ser- 
vant David, who kept my commandment?, 
and who followed me with all his heart, to 
do that only which was right in mine eyesf 
& jc . I Kings XV. 3. 6. 

23. Of this man^s seed. Of his posterity. 

IT According to his promise. Note, Acts ii, 
30. IF Raised unto Israel. Note, Acts ii 
30. IT A Saviour, Jesus. Note, Matt. i. 21. 

24. When John had fr st pi eached, <fec. 
After John had preached, and prepared 
the way- Matt iii 

25. And as John fulfilled his course. As 
he was engaged iri completing his work. 
His ministry is called a course or race, that 
which was to be inn, or completed IT He 
said^ <fec. These are not the preciho 
which the evangelists have recorded, hui 
the sense is the same. Note, John L 20. 
Matt, iii II. 

26. Men and hreihren* |*aul now ex- 
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soeVer among you feareth God, to 
you “ is the word of this salvation 
sent. 

27 For they that dwell at Jeru- 
salem, and tiieir rulers, because 
they knew him not, nor yet the 
voices of the prophets which are 
read every Sabbath-day, they * 
have fulfilled them in condemning 
him, 

28 And though they found no 
cause of death in Aim, yet desired 

. aMattlO.6. 6 Luke 24.20,44. 

horts them to embrace the Lord Jesus as 
the Messiah. He uses therefore the most 
respectful and fraternal language. IT Chil- 
drea of the slock of Abraham. Descend- 
ants of Abraham ,* who regard Abraham 
as your ancestor. He means here to ad- 
dress “particularly the native-born Jews ; 
and this appellation is used because they 
valued themselves highly on account of 
their descent from Abraham (Note, Matt. 
111 . 9); and because the promise of the 
Messiah had been specially given to him. 
IT And whosoever, &c. Proselytes. Note, 
ver. 16. IT h the word of this salvation 
sent. This message of salvation. It was 
Bent ‘particularly to the Jewish people 
The Saviour was sent to that nation (Matt. 
XV. 24); and the design was to o^r to 
them first the message of life See Note, 
ver 46 

27. Because they knew him not. The 
statement m this verse is designed, not to 
reproach the Jews at Jerusalem, but to 
introduce the fact that Jesus had died, and 
had risen again. With great wisdom and 
tenderness, he speaks of his murderers in 
such a manner as not to exasperate, but 
as far as possible to mitigate their crime. 
There was sufficient guilt in the murder 
of the Son of God to overwhelm the na- 
tion with alarm, even after all that could 
he said to mitigate the deed. See Ac ts 
u. 23 36, 37. When Paul says, “ They 
knew him not,” he means that they did 
not know him to be the Messiah (see 
I Cor. II 8) ; they were ignorant of the 
irue meaning of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament ; they regarded him as an 
impostor ^ (See Note, Acts iil 17 ) f Nor 
yet fJie voices of the prophets. Neither the 
m»^aning m' the predictions in the Old 
Trt'>.tati!und, respecting the Messiafi 
They enjiected a pnace, and a conqueror 
but did not expect a Messiah poor and 
despised, and a man of sorrows, and that 
was to die on a cros.s. IT Which are read 
^ 2 


they Pilate that he should he slain 

29 And when they had fulfilled 
all that was written of him, they 
took him down from the tree, and 
laid him in a sepulchre. 

30 But God raised him from 
the dead : 

31 And he was seen many days 
of them which came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who 
are his witnesses unto the peo- 
ple. 


every Sabbath-day. In the synagogues. 
ThviUgh the Scriptures were read so con- 
stantly, yet they were ignorant of their 
true meaning They were blinded by 
pride, and prejudice, an! preconceived 
opinions. Men may often m this way 
read the Bible a go(*d part of their lives, 
and for want of attention, or of a humble 
mind, never understand it. IF They have 
fulfilled them, By putting him to 
death they have accomplished what was 
foretold. 

28. And though they found, <fec.. They 
found no crime which deserved death. 
This is conclusively shown by the trial 
itself. After all their efforts; after the 
treason of Judas ; after their employing 
false witnesses ; still no crime was laid 
to his charge. The sanhedrim condemn- 
ed him for blasphemy ; and yet they 
knew that they could not substantiaie 
this charge before Pilate, and they there- 
fore endeavoured to procure his condem- 
nation on the ground of sedition Comp. 
Luke xxu. 70, 71, with xxiu. 1, 2. H" Yet 
desired they Pilate, See. Matt, xxvii. 1,2 
Luke xxiii. 4, 5. 

29. They took him down, &c. That is-, 
it was done by the Jews. Not that it 
w»as done by those who put him to death 
but by Joseph of ARimaihea, a Jev;, and 
by Nicodemus, and their companions. 
Paul IS speaking of what was done to 
Jesus by the Jews at Jerusalem ; and he 
does not affirm that the same persons put 
him to death and laid him in a tomb, but 
that all this w^as done bu Jews. See John 
xix 38, 39. 

30 But God raised him, &c. Note, ch. 
11. 23, 21. 

31. And he was seen. See Note at the 
?nrl of Matthew. IF Many days Forty 
'Lays, ch i. 3. IT Of them which came vp 
By the apostles particularly. He was 
seen by others ; but they are especially 
mentioned as having been chosen for 
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32 And we declare nnto 3 rou 
glad tidings, how that the promise 
** which was made nnto the fa- 
thers, 

33 God hath fulfilled the same 


[A. C. 45 

unto us their children, in that he 
hath raised up Jesus again ; as it 
is also written m the second psalm, 
Thou * art my Son, this day have 1 
begotten thee. 


this object; to bear witness to him, and 
as having been particularly qualified 
for It 

33. And we. We who are here pre- 
sent Paul and Barnabas. H Declare 
unlo you glad tidings. We preach the 
gospel— the good news. To a Jew, no- 
thing could be more grateful intelligence 
than that the Messiah had come; to a 
sumer convinced of his sins nothing can 
be more cheering than to hear of a Sa- 
viour. f The promise, &c. The promise 
here refers to all that had been spoken in 
the Old Testament respecting the ad- 
vent, suSermgs, death, and resurrection 
of Christ. 

33. God hath f uJJilled. Grod has com^ 
pletei or carried into effect by the resur- 
rection of Jesus. He does not say that 
all the promise had reference to Ais re- 
surrection ,* bat his being raised up com 
phled or perfected the fulfilment of the 
promises which had been made respect- 
ing him. ^ In the second psalm, ver. 7. 
T Thou art my Son. This psalm has been j 
usually understood as referring to the I 
Messiah. See Note, ch iv. 25. f This ' 
day ham I begotten thee. It is evident 
that Paul uses the expression here as im- 
plying that the Lord Jesus is called the 
of God because he raised him up 
from the dead ; and that he means to im- 
ply that it was for this reason that he is 
m called in the psalm This interpreta- 
tion of an inspired apostle fixes the mean- 
ing of this passage in the psalm; and 
proves that it is not there used with re- 
ference to the doctrine of eternal gene- 
ration, or to his incarnation, but that he 
18 here called his Son because he was 
raised from the dead. And this interpre- 
tation accords with the scope of the 
psalm. In yer 1 — 3 the psalmist records 
the combination of the rulers of the 
earth against the Messiah, and their ef- 
forts to cast off his reign. This was 
done, and the Messiah was rejected. AU 
this pertains not to his previf us existence, 
b it to the Messiah on the earth. In ver 
i,5, tile shows that* their efi?ms 

should noi be successful ; that God would 
laugh at their designs, that is, that their 
plans should not succeed. In ver. 6, 7, 
ho shows tha the Messiah would he es- 


tablished as a king ; that ihis was the fix- 
ed decree, that he had begott'n him fur 
this. All this is represented as subsequent 
to the raging of the heathen, and to the 
counsel of the kings against him, and 
must, therefore, refer, nor to his eternal 
generation, or his incarnation, but to 
something succeeding his death ; that is, 
to his resurrection, and establishment as 
king at the right hand of God. This in- 
terpretation by the apostle. Paul proves 
therefore that this passage is not to be 
used to esiablish the doctrine of the eter- 
nat generation of Christ. Christ is cal led 
the Son of God from various reasons 
In Luke i 35, because he was begotten 
by the Holy Ghost. In this place, on ac- 
count of his resurrection. In Rom. i. 4, 
it 18 also said, that he was declared to be 
the Son of God by the resurrection from 
the dead. See Note on that place. The 
resurrection from the dead is represented 
as m some sense the beginning of life, 
and it is with reference to this that the 
terms Son, and begotten from the dead, 
are used, as the birth of a child is the 
beginning of life. Thus Christ is said, 

I Col. i. 18, to be “ the first-born from the 
dead,” and thus in Rev. i. 5, he is called 
“ ihejirst-begolfen of the dead,” and with 
reference to this renewal or beginning of 
life he is called a Son. In whatever 
other senses ho is called a Son in the 
New Testament, yet it is here proved, 
(1 ) That he is called a Son from his re- 
surrection ; and (2.) That this is the sense 
in which the expression in the psalm is to 
be used f This day. The day in the 
mind of the psalmist, and of Paul, of hts 
resurrection. Many efforts have been 
madevand much learned criticism has 
been expended, to prove that this refers 
to etermtv, or to his pre-existcnce. But 
the signification o-f the word^ which 
never refers to eternity, and the con- 
nexion, and the obvious intention of the 
sneaker, is against this Fajil understood 
tins manifestly of the resurrection. J^iis 
settles the inquiry, and this is the indis- 
interpretation iritthe psalm itself 
IT Have / begotten thee. This evidently 
cannot be underetood m a literal sense 
It literally refers to the relation of an 
earthly father to .hi« children; but in m 
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34 And as concerning' that he 
raised him up from the dead, now 
no more to return to corruption, he 
said on this wise, I will give you 
the sure ^ mercies of David. 

1 TS6 ocriXj holy, or, jxist things j ■which -word the 


such sense can it be applied to the re- 
laiion of God the Father to the Son. It 
must therefore be figurative. The word 
sometimes figuratively means to produce, 
to cause to exist in any way. 2 Tim. u 
23, “ Unlearned questions avoid, knowing 
that they do gender [beget] strifes.” it 
refers also to the labours of the apostles 
in securing the conversion of sinners to 
the gospel. 1 Cor. iv. 15, “ in Christ 
Jesus I have begotten yon ihrough the 
gospel." Phil. ver. 10, “ Whom [Onesi- 
mus] I have oegotten m my bonds." [t is 
applied to Christians (John 1 . 13), “Which 
were born [begotten] not of bloody dec. 
but of God." Ill 3, “ Except a man be 
born [begotten] again,” &c. In all these 
places It IS used in a figurative sense to 
denote the commencement of spiritual 
life by the power of God attending the 
truth ; raising up sinners from the death 
of sin; or so producing spiritual life as 
that they should sustain to God the rela- 
tion of sons. Thus he raised up Christ 
from the dead ; imparted life to his body , 
by his own power restored him; and 
hence is said figuratively to have begotten 
him from the dead, and hence sustains 
towards the risen Saviour the relation of 
Father Comp Col.i 18. Rev. i.5. Heb.i.5. 

34. And as concerning In further proof 
of that. To show that he actually did it, 
he proceeds to quote another passage of 
Scripture. IT No more to return to coi rvp- 
lion. The word corruption is usually em- 
ployed to denote putrefaction, or the moul- 
dering away of a body m the grave ; its 
returning to its native dust. But it is cer- 
tain (ver. 35. Note, ch ii. 27) that the body 
of Christ nevet* in this sense saw corrup- 
tion The word is therefore used to de- 
note death, or the grave, the cause and 
place of corruption. The word is thus 
used in the Septuagmt. It moans here 
simply mat he should not again die. H Ife 
sofd on this uuise. He said ihifs. ('Sotuis.) 

IF [ mill give you. This quotation is made 
from Iv. 3. It is quoted from the Sep- 
tuaguit, with a change of but one word, 
not atlectmg the sense. In Isaiah the 
passage does not refer particularly to the 
trsni'iecitmt of the Messiah; nof i.s it the 
design of Paul to affirm that it does. His 
object in this verse is not to prove that he 
would "m from the deadj but that being 


35 Wherefore lie saith also in ® 
another josa/m, Thou shall not suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption 

L'SX, both in the place of lsa.55.3, and in many others, 
use for that which is in the Hebrew, meicies. 
o Ps.l6.10. 


risen, he would not again die. That the 
passage m Isaiah refers to the Messiah 
there can be no doubt, ver. 1. 4. The 
passage here quoted is an address to the 
people, an assurance to them that the 
promise made to David should be per- 
formed, a solemn declaration that he 
would make an everlasting covenant 
with them through the Messiah, the pro- 
mised descendant of David. IT The sure 
mercies of David. The wmrd mercies here 
refers to the promise made to David ; the 
mercy or favour shown to him by promis- 
ing to him a successor that should not 
fail to sit on his throne. 2 Sara. vn. 16. Ps, 
Ixxxix. 4, 5 ; cxxxii. 11, 12. These mercies 
and these promises are called “ sure,” as 
being true, or unfading; they should cer- 
tainly be accomplished. Corap. 2 Cor. i. 
20. The word David here does not refer, 
as many have supposed, to the Messiah, 
but to the king of Israel. God made to 
David a promise, a certain pledge ; he be- 
stowed on him this special mercy, un pro- 
mising that he should have a successor 
who should sit for ever on his throne. 
This promise was understood by the Jews, 
and is often referred to in the New Tes- 
tament, as relating to the Messiah. And 
Paul here says that that promise here is 
fulfilled. The only question is, how it 
refeK. to the subject on wdiich Paul was 
immediately discoursing. That point was 
not mainly to prove his resurrection, but 
to show particularly that he would never 
die again, or that he would for ever live 
and reign. And the argument is, that as 
God had promised that David should have 
a successor who should sit for ever on his 
throne ; and as this prediction now termi- 
nated m the Messiah, the Lord Jesus, it 
followed, that, as that promise was sure 
and certain, he wmald never die again 
He must live, if the sure promise was ful- 
filled. And though he had been put tc 
death, yet under that general promise wms 
the certainty that he would live again. 
It was impossibte, the meaning is, that the 
Messiah, the promised successor of David, 
the perpetual occupier of his throne, should 
remain under the power ofdeath. Under « 
this assurance il\e church now i eposes its 
hopes Eton’s Kmg now lives, ever able 
to vindicate and save his people. 

35. Wherefore* Aio. To the same in- 
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3S For David, ^ after he had serv* 
ed his own generation by the will 
of God, “ fell on sleep, and was laid 
unto his fathers, and saw corrup- 
tion : 

37 But he, whom God ® raised 
again, saw no corruption. 

38 Be it known unto you, there- 
fore, men and brethren, that through 

t or, ttftar Ite hud m his own age served the wtU of 
Ckd. a IKiS 10. h c.2.24. 


tent, or end. In the proof of the same 
thing— that he must rise and live for 
ever. He saith. God says by David ; 
or David declares the promises made by 
God. IF In another psalm. Ps. xvi. 10. 
f Thou wilt not suffer^ &c. See this ex- 
plained in Notes, ch. li. 27. 

36. For Xktvid, &c. This verse is de- 
signed to show that the passage in Ps. xvi. 
could not refer to David, and must there- 
fore relate to some other person In ver. 
37, It is affirmed that this c'ntld refer to no 
one, in fact, but to the Lord Jesus. IF Af- 
ter he had served hs generation. See the 
margin Syriac, ‘ David in his own gene- 
ration having served the wili of God, and 
slept,’ Arabic, * David served in his 
own age, and saw God.’ The margin 
probably niost correctly expresses the 
sense of the passage. To serve a gene- 
ration, or an age, is an unusual and al- 
mmt unintelligible expression. IT Fell on 
deep. Greek, Slept, thai.s, diVL This 
is the usual word to denote the death of 
saints. It is used of David m 1 Kings ii. 
10. Note, Matt, xxvii. 52. IF And was laid 
unlo, &c. And was buried with his fa- 
thers, &c. I Kings ii. 10. IF And saw cor- 
ruption. Remained in the grave, and re- 
turned to his native dust. See this point 
argued more at length by Peter, in Arts 
iu 29 — 31, and explained m the Notes on 
that place- 

37 But he, whom God raised again. The 
Lord Jesus. ^ Saw ?io cornipiion. Was 
raised without undergoing the usual 
change that succeeds death. As David 
had returned to corruption, and the J^rd 
Jesus had no/, it followed, that this pas- 
sage in Ps. xvi. referred to the Messiah. 

38- Me It known, &c. Raul, having 
proved his refiirrecnon, and shown that 
be was the Messiah, now states the betie- 
/'.V that were to be derived from his 
tirafh- Through this m^n See Note, 
Luke XXIV. 47 

39. And hy him. By means of him ; by 
his sufiermgs and death, f All that be- 
lieve. Nolo, Mark xvi 16 IT Arejustijied. 
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this man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins : 

39 And by him, ‘^all that believe 
are justified from all things, from 
w'hich ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses. 

40 Beware, therefore, lest that 
come upon you which is spoken of 
in « the prophets ; 

c Dan 9 24. Lu.24.47. IJno 2 12. d Isa S3.ll. Hab 
2.4.Rom.3.2S; S.3. « lsa.29.14. Hab.l,S. 

Are regarded and treated as if they were 
righteous. They are pardoned, and ad- 
mitted to the favour of God, and treated 
as pardoned sinners, and as if they had 
not offended. See this point explained m 
the Notes on Rom. i. 17 ; in. 24, 25; iv. 1 
—8^.. II From all things. From the guilt 
of all offences. All w'lU be pardoned. 
IT From which ye could not, &e. The law 
of Moses commanded uhat was to be 
done. It appointed sacrifices and offer- 
ings, as typical of a greater sacrifice. But 
the same apostle has fully shown in the 
epistle to the Hebrews that those sacri- 
fices could not take away sin. ch ix. 7— 
14; X. 1 — 4. 11. The design of the law 
was not to reveal a way of pardon. That 
was reserved to be the peculiar purpose 
of the gospel. “iF The law of Moses. The 
commands and institutions which he, un- 
der the direction of God, established. 

40. Beware, therefore Avoid that which 
IS threatened. It will come on sowe, and 
Paul exhorted his hearers to beware lest 
rt should come on them. It was the more 
important to caution them against this 
danger, as the Jews held that they were 
safe. IF Jjesi that come. That calamity , 
that threatened punishment. IT In the 
prophets. In that part of the Scriptures 
called “ the prophets.” The Jews divided 
the Old Testament into three parts, of 
which “the book of the prophets” w'as 
one. Note, Luke xxiv. 44. I’he place 
w'hero this is recorded is Hab. i. 5. It is 
not taken from the Hebrew, but substan- 
tially from the Septuagmt The original 
design of the threatening was to announce 
the destruction that would come upon 
the nation by 'the Chaldeans. The ori- 
ginal threatening was fulfilled- But it 
was as applicable to the Jews in the time 
of Paul as m the time of Habakkuk. The 
principle of the passage is, that if they 
held m contempt the doings of God, they 
would perish. The work wlpch God was 
to do by means of the Chaldeans was so 
fearful, so unusual, and so remarkable, 
that they would not believe it in time to 
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41 Beliold,yedespisers, and won- 
der, and perish : for I work a work 
in your days, a work which you 
shall in no wise believe, though a 
man declare it unto you, 

avoid the calamity. In the same way, 
that which God did in giving a Messiah 
so little in accordance with their expecta- 
tion, the manner of the introduction of 
his kingdom by miracles; and the gift 
of his Spirit, was so much at variance 
with their expectations, that they might 
sec It, yet disbelieve it ; they might have 
the fullest proof, and yet despise it ; they 
might wonder, and be amazed and as- 
tonished, and unable to account for it, 
and yet refuse to believe it, and be de- 
stroyed. T Behold, ye despisers. Heb. 
“ Behold, ye among the heathen.” The 
change from this expression to *‘ye de- 
spisers,” was made by the Septuagmt 
translators, by a very slight change in 
the Hebrew word — probably from a va- 
riation in the copy which they used. It 
arose from reading D'UU instead of D'ua, 
Bogedim instead of Baggoim. The Sy- 
riac, the Arabic, as well as the LXX fol- 
low this reading, IF And wonder. Heb. 

“ and regard, and wonder marvellously.” 
IT And perish. This is not in the He- 
brew, but IS in the Septuagint and the 
Arabic. The w’ord means literally to be 
removed from the sight, to disappear, and 
then to corrupt, defile, destroy. Matt, vi 
16. 19. The word, however, may mean 
to be suffused with shamp ; to be over- 
whelmed, and confounded (^Scbleusner), 
and it may perhaps have this meaning 
here, answering to the Hebrew. The 
word used here is not that which is com- 
monly employed to denote eternal perdi- 
tion ; though Paul seems to use it with 
reference to their destruction for reject- 
ing the gospel. IF For X work a vmk. I 
do a thing The thing to which the pro- 
phet Habakkuk referred was, that God 
would bring upon them the Chaldeans, 
that would deairoy the temple and nation. 
In like manner Paul says, that God in 
that time might bring upon the nation 
similar calamities. By rejecting the Mes- 
siah and his gospel, and by persevering 
in wickedness, they would bring upon 
themselves the destruction of the teni- 
a!Rl citv, and nUion, It was this 
*1 i I ‘U' M dc\tr«<'ti()tidoubtleR.s to which 
the a5,>t.j>,uC' rclerred, IF IV/uch ye shall 
In no wise believe. Which you will not 
believe. So remarkable, so unusual, so 
ffurpassing any thing which had occurred. 


42 And when tke Jews were 
gone out of the synagogue, the 
Gentiles besought that these words 
might be preached to them the ^ 
next Sabbath. 

i tn the week between, or, in the Sabbath between* 

The original reference in Habaltkuk is to 
the destruction of the temple by the 
Chaldeans; a thing which the Jews 
would not suppose could happen. TSi© 
temple was so splendid ; it had been 
built by the direction of God ; it had been 
so long under his protection; that they 
would suppose that it could not be given 
into tho hands of their enemies to be de- 
molished. And even though it were 
predicted by a prophet of God, still they 
would not believe it. The same feelings 
the Jews would have respecting the tem- 
ple and city in the time of Paul. Though 
It was foretold by the Messiah, yet they 
were so confident that it was protected by 
God, that they would not believe tliat il 
could possibly be destroyed. The same 
infatuation seems to have possessed them 
during the siege of the city by the Ro- 
mans IT Though a man, &c. Though it 
be plainly predicted. We may learn, 
(1 ) That men may see, and be amazed at 
the works of God, and yet be destroyed. 
(2.) There may be a prejudice so obsti- 
nate that even a divine revelation will 
not remove it (3.) The fancied secunty 
of sinners will not save them (4.) There 
are men who will not believe in the pos- 
sibility of their being lost, though it be de- 
clared by the prophets, W apostles, by the 
Saviour, and by God. They will still re- 
main in fancied security, and sufler no- 
thing to alarm or rouse them. But (5.) The 
fancied security of the Jews furnished no 
safety against the Babylonians or the Ro- 
mans. Nor will the indifference and 
unconcern of sinners ffirmsh any secu- 
rity against the dreadful wrath of God. 
Yet there are multitudes who live amidst 
the displays of God’s power and mercy 
in the redemption of sinners, who wimess 
the effects of his goodness and truth in 
revivals of religion, who live to despise 
it all ; who are amazed and confounded 
by It ; and who shall yet perish. 

42. And when the Jews, &c There is 
a great variety in the MSS. on this verse , 
and in the ancient versions. Griesbach 
and Knapp read it, And when they 
were gone out, they besought them that 
these words might be spoken,” <fec. The 
Syriac reads it, “ When they departed 
from them, they sought from them that 
thes6 words might bo spoken to them on 
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43 Now when the congregation 
was broken 'up, many of the Jews 
and religious proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas : who speaking 
to them, persuaded them to con- 
tinue ** in the grace of God. 

' 44 And the next Sabbath-day 

oc 14.22. Heb 6.11,12,12.15. 

another Sabbath.” The Arabic, “Some 
of the synagogue of the Jews asked of 
them that they would exhort the Gentiles 
with them,” &c. If these readings be 
correct, then the meaning is, that some 
of the Jews exhorted the apostles to pro- 
claim these truths at some other time; 
particularly to the Gentiles. The MSS 
greatly vary in regard to the passage, 
and It is perhaps impossible to determine 
the true reading. If the present reading 
in the English translation is to be regard- 
ed as genuine — of which, however, there 
IS very little evidence — the meaning is, 
that a part of the Jews, perhaps a majority 
of them, rejected the message, and went 
out, though many of them followed Paul 
and jBarnabas. ver. 43. IT The GenUles 
hesoughl This expression is wan ting mthe 
Vulgate, Coptic, Arabic, and Syriac ver- 
sions, and in a great many MSS. {.Mill) 
It is omitted by Griesbach, Knapp, &c. 
and is probably spurious Among other 
reasons which may be suggested why it 
is not genuine, this is one, that it is not 
evident or probable that the Gentiles 
were in the habit of attending the syna- 
gogue. Thc^e who attended there were 
called proselytes. The expression, if 
genuine, might mean, either that the Gen- 
tdes besought, or that they besought the 
Gentiles. The latter would be the more 
probable meaning. T The next Sahhath. 
The margin has probably the correct 
rendering of the passage. The meaning 
of the verse is, that a wish was expressed 
that these doctrines might be repeated to 
them m the intermediate time before the 
next Sabbath. - 

43. When ike rongregation. Greek, 
When the syrngogne was dissolved, 
f Broken itp. Dismissed. It does not 
mean that it was broken up by violence 
or disorder. It was dismissed in the 
usual way. T Many of 0ie Jews. Pro- 
bably the* majority of mem rejected the 
message. See Vf r. 45. Still a deep im- 
pression was made on many of them. 
^ And reVaions proselytes, ver 16. 
Comp- Note, Matt, xxiii. 15. Greek, 
Proselytes m&rstupping. IT Persuiaded 
ihem io coniinve, &c It would appear 
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came a most the whole city to- 
gether, to hear the word of God. 

45 But when the Jews saw the 
multitudes, they were filled with 
envy, and spake against those 
things which w’-ere spoken by Paul, 
contradicting * and blaspheming. 


from this, that they professedly received 
the truth and embraced the Lord Jesus, 
This success w’as remarkable, and shows 
the power of the gospel w'hen it is 
preached faithfully to men. H In the 
grace of God. In his favour — in the 
faith, and prayer, and obedience, which 
would be connected with his favour. 
The gospel is called the grace or favour 
of God, and they were exhorted to per- 
severe in their attachment. to it. 

44. And the next Sabbath-day. This 
was the regular day for worship, and it 
was natural that a greater multitude 
should convene on that d^ than on the 
other days of the week. IT Came almost 
the whole city. Whether this was in the 
symgogue is not affirmed ; but it is pro- 
bable that that was the place where the 
multitude convened. The news of the 
presence of the apostles, and of their 
doctrines, had been circulated doubtless 
by the Gentiles w’-hp had heard them, 
and curiosity attracted the multitude to 
hear them. Comp Note, ver 7. 

45 They were jilled with envy. Greek, 
ZeaL The word here denotes vwaih, 
d,ignation,\hol such multitudes should be 
disposed to hear a message vtkich they 
rejected, and whuh threatened to over- 
throw their religion. IT Spake against. 
Opposed the doctrine that Jesus was the 
Messiah ; that the Messiah w'ould be 
humble, lowly, despised, and put to 
death, &c. if Contradicting. Gontra- 
dicting the apostles. This was evidently 
done in their presence, x^er. 46, and would 
cause great tumult and disorder. IT And 
blaspheming. Note, Matt ix, 3. The 
sense evidently is, that they reproached 
and vilified Jesus of Nazareth; they 
snake of him with contempt and scorn. 
To speak thus of him is denominated 
blasphemy. Luke xxn. 65. When men 
are enraged, they little regard the w'ords 
which they utter, and little care how 
they may he estimated by God When 
men attached to sect am* party, in religion 
or politics, have no good arguments to 
employ, they attempt to overwhelm their 
adversaries by bitter and reproachful 
words. Men m the heat of strife, and in , 
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46 Then Paul and Barnabas wax- 
ed bold, and said, It was necessary 
tha^ the word of God should first 
hav'e been spoken to you : but see- 
ing- ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we * turn to the Gentiles. 

a Matt.10 6. Lu.24 47. Rom.1.16. 

professed zeal for peculiar doctrines, and 
for sect and party, more frequently utter 
blaspliemy than they are aware. Precious 
and pure doctrines are often thus vilified, 
because we do not believe them; and the 
heart of the Saviour is pierced anew, and 
hia cause bleeds by the wrath and wick- 
edness of his professed friends. Comp. ch. 
xvui. 6. 

46. Waxed hold. Became bold ; spake 
boldly and openly. They were not ter- 
rified by their strife, or alarmed by iheir 
opposition. The contradictions and blas- 
phemies of sinners often show that their 
consciences are alarmed ; that the truth 
has taken effect ; and then is not the time 
to shrink, but to declare more fearlessly 
the truih. IF It was necessary, ft was so 
designed ; so commanded. They regard- 
ed It as their duty to offer the gospel /rst 
to iheir own countrymen. Note, Luke 
xxiv. 47. IT Ye put it from you. Ye re- 
ject it ^ And judge yourselves. By your 
conduct, by your rejecting it, you de- 
clare this. Tlie word judge here does 
not mean they expressed su<^ an opinion, 
or that they regarded themselves as unwor- 
thy of eternaf life, for they ‘thought just 
the reverse; but that by their conduct 
they CONDEMNKI) themselves. By such 
conduct they did in fact pass sentence on 
themselves, and show that they were un- 
worthy of eternal life, and of having the 
offer any farther made to them. — Sinners 
by their conduct do m fact condemn 
themselves, and show that they are not 
only unfit to be saved, but that they have 
advanced so far m wickedness that there 
IS no hope of iheir salvation, and no pro- 
priety in offering them, any farther, eter- 
nal life. Note, Matt vu. 6, IF Unworthy, 
&c. Unfit to be saved. They had deli- 
berafely and solemnly rejected the gospel, 
and thus shown that they were not fitted 
to enter into everlasting life — When men, 
even but once, deliberately and solemnly 
reject the offers of God’s movey, it greatly 
endangers iheir salvation. The probaU- 
Uty is, that they then put the cup of salva- 
tion for ever away from themselves. The 
gospel pmduces an effect wherever it is 
preached. And when sinners are hard- 


47 For So hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying, « I have set 
thee to be a light of the Gentiles, 
that thou sliouldestbe for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. 

48 And when the Gentiles heard 
this, they were glad, and glorified 

i Deut.32.21 . Matt.21,43. Rom 10.19. c Isa.49.6. 

ened, and spurn the gospel, it may often 
be the duty of mmisters to turn their ef 
forts towards others, where they may have 
more prospect of success. A man will not 
long labour on a rocky, barren, sterile 
soil, when there is near him a rich and 
fertile valley that will abundantly reward 
the pains of cultivation. H Xo, we turn, 
&c We shall offer salvation to them, 
and devote ourselves to seeking their sal- 
vation. 

47. For so, &e. Paul, as usual, appeals 
to the Scriptures in order to justify his 
course. He here appeals to the Old Tes- 
tament, rather than to the command of the 
Saviour, because the Jews recognised the 
authority of their own Scriptures,* while 
they w’ould have turned in scorn from 
the command of Jesus ot Nazareth. IF J 
have set thee, &e. I have constiinied or 
appointed thee. This passage is found in 
Isa. xlix 6. That it refers to the Messiah 

here can be no doubt. From the xlth 
chapter of Isaiah to the end of the pro- 
phecies, Isaiah had a primary and mam 
reference to the times of the Messiah. 
IF be a light Note, John i. 4. IF To 
the Gentiles This was m accordance 
wuih the uniform doctrines of Isaiah. Isa. 
xhi. 1 ; liv 3; lx. 3. 5. 16; Ixi. 6. 9; Ixii, 
2, Ixvi 12. Comp. Rom xv. 9 — 12 IF For 
salvation. To save sinners. IF Unto the 
ends of the earth. To all lands ; in all 
nations. Note, ch. i. 8. 

48. When the Gentiles heard this. Hearcf 
that the gospel was to be preached td 
them. The doctrine of the Jews had 
been that salvation was confined to 
themselves. The Gentiles rejoiced that 
from the mouths of Jews they now heard 
a different doctrine. IF They glorified pie 
word of the Lord They honoured it as a 
message from God ; they recognised and 
received it as the word of God. The ex 
pression convevs the idea of praise on ac*. 
count of it, and of reverence for the mes- 
sage as the word of God, IF And as many 
as were ordained ’o<roi Iktmv riToey^lvo*. 
Syriac, “ Who were destined,^* or consti- 
tuted. Vulgate, “As many as were fore- 
ordained (quotquot erant prosordinaii) io 
eternal life believed.” There has been 
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tlie word of tlie Lord : and ® as 
many as were ordaiiiad to eternal 
life, believed. 

49 And the word of the Lord was 
published throughout ail the region. 

50 But the .Tews stirred up the 
devout and honourable women, and 

’ a c£A7. Bonj.8.30. 

much difference of o{.inion in regard to 
this expression. One class of comraenta* 
tors have supposed that it refers to the 
(i(K!trine of election — to God^s ordcdmng 
men to eternal life ; and another class, to 
tiaeir being disposed themselves to embrace 
the gospel — ^to those among them who 
did not reject and despise the gospel, but 
who were disposed and inclined to em- 
brace It The main inquiry is, what is 
the meaning of the word rendered or- 
dained? The word is used but eight 
times m the New Testament Matt xxvni. 
16; ‘‘Into a mountain where Jesus had ajh 
poinied them,” i. e. previously appointed, 
or commanded them— -before lus death. 
Luke vii. 8, “ For I also am a man set un- 
der authority appointed, or designated, 
as a soldier, to be under the authority of 
another. Acts xv. % “They determined 
that Paul and Barnabas, &c. should go to 
Jerusalem.” Acts xxil 10, “It shall be 
told thee of all things which are appointed 
for thee to do.” xxviii. 23, “ Ana when 
they had appointed him a day,” &c Rom. 
siii 1, “The powers that be, are ordained 
of God.” I Cor. xvi. 15, “They have ad- 
dided themselves to the ministry of 
saints.” The wori or t»tt« pro- 
perly means to place ,• to place in a certain 
rank or order. Its meaning is derived 
trom arranging or disposing a body of 
wddiers in regular order, to arrange m 
mditary order. In the places w’hich have 
been mentioned above, the word is used 
to denote the jRilIowmg things: (1.) To 
cmimandf or to designate. Matt, xxvni. 
16. Acts xxil. 10; xxviii. 23. (2) To in- 
stitute, constitute, or appoint Rom. xiii. 
1. Comp. 2 Sam vii, 11.1 Sam. xxii- 7. 
(3.) To determine, to take counsel, to re- 
solve. Acts XV. 2- (4.) To sulgect to the 
authority of anodier. lake vii. 8. (5 } To 
addict to ; to devote to. 1 Cor. xvi. 35. 
The meaning may be th«s expressed: 
(1.') The word is neeer used to denote an 
Internal disposition or inchnatwn arising 
from one’s own self. , It does not mean 
that they disposed tkemsdves to embrace 
eternal life- (2.) It has uruformly the no- 
i^n of an ordering, disposing, or arrang- 
ing from without, i. e. from some other 
source than the individual himself; as of 
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the chief men of the city, and ^ rais- 
ed persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them out 
of their coasts. 

51 But they shook ® off the dust 
of their feet against them, and came 
unto Iconium. 

i 2Tim.3.11. c Mar.6.11. Lu.9.5. c.18.6. 

a soldier, who is arranged or classified 
according to the will of the proper officer. 
In relation to these persons it means, 
therefore, that they were disposed or in- 
clined to this from some other source 
than themselves. (3 ) It does not proper-- 
ly refer to an eternal decree, or directly 
to the doctrine of election; though that 
may be inferred from it ; but it refers To 
their being then tN fact disposed to em- 
bmce eternal life. They were then in- 
clined by an influence from without them 
selves, or so disposed as to embrace eter- 
nal life. It refers not to an eternal 
decree, but that then there w^as such an 
influence as to dispose them, or incline 
them, to lay hold on salvation. That this 
was done by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, is clear from all parts of the New 
Testament Titus in. 5, 6. John i. 13 It 
was not a disposition or arrangement ori- 
ginating with themselves, but'’ with God. 
(4 ) This implies the doctrine of election. 
It was in fact that doctrine expressed. It 
was nothing but God’s disposing them to 
embrace eternal life. And that he does 
this according to a plan in his own mind 
— a plan which is unchangeable as God 
himself is unchangeable — is clear from 
the Scriptures. Comp. Actsxvni. 10. Rmn 
viii. 28—30; ix. iq, 16. 21. 23. F^ph. i. 4, 
5. 11. The meaning may be expressed 
in few words— wAo were then disposed, 
and in good earnest determined, to embrace 
eternal life, hy the operation of the grace of 
God on their hearts. T Eternal Ife. Scd- 
vation. Note, John in. 36. 

bO. But the Jews stirred up. Excited 
opposition. IT Honourable women. Note, 
Mark xv. 43. Women of influence, and 
connected with families of rank. Perhaps 
they were proselytes, and were connected 
with the magistrates of the city, f Awdf 
raised persecution Probably on the 
ground that they produced disorder and 
excitement. The aid of “ chief men'' has 
often been called in to oppose revivals of 
religion, and to put a period, if popsibH 
to the spread of the gospel. If Out of thetr 
coasts. Out of the regions of their coun- 
try; out of their province. 

Bui they shook off the dust, &c. See 
Note, Matt, x. 14 f And caim into Jcp- 
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51 And the disciples were filled 
with joy, “ and with the Holy 
Ghost. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A ND it came to pass in leo- 
nium, that they went both to- 1 

f ether into the synagogue of the | 
ews, and so spake, that a great J 
multitude, both of the Jews and 
also of the Greeks, believed. 

2 But the unbelieving Jews stir- 
x?d up the Gentiles, and made 
their minds evil-affected against 
the brethren. 

3 Long time therefore abode 

a Matt 5 12. IThes" 1 6 
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they speaking boldly in the Lord, 
which * gave testimony unto the 
word of his grace, and granted 
signs and wonders to be done by 
their hands. 

4 But the multitude of the city 
was divided ,* and ^ part held with 
the .Tews, and part with the apostles 

5 And when there was an as- 
sault made, both of the Gentiles 
and also of the Jews, with their 
rulers, to use them despitefully, 
and to stone them, 

6 They were ware of it, and 
fled unto Lystra, and Derbe, cities 

b Mark lG.20 Heb.2 4. c c.2S 24. d Matt 10.23. 


7imm. This was the capital of Lycaonia. 
It IS now called Cogni, or Konieh, and is 
the capital of Caramama 

52 And the disciples. The disciples in 
Antioch. IT Were filled wVh joy. This 
happcneil even in the midst of persecu- 
tion, and is one of the many evidences 
that the gospel is able to fill the soul vvuh 
loy even in the severest trials. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

1. In Icomum, Note, ch. xiii. 51 In 
this place it appears that Timothy be- 
came acquainted wuih Paul and his man- 
ner of life 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11. % So 
spake Spake with such power — theT 
preaching was attended so much with 
the influence of the Spirit. IT And of 
the Greeks Probably proselytes from the 
Greeks, who were in the habit of attend- 
ing the synagogue. 

S. Bui the unbelieving JewSi Slc Note, 
ch. Xiu 50. ^ And made their minds evil- 
^ecied. Irritated, or exasperated them 
IT Against the brethren. One of the com- 
mon appellations by which Christians 
were known. 

3 Long time therefore. In this city 
they were not daunted by jierseculion. 
It seems probable that there were here 
no farcib\e or public measures to expel 
them, as there had been at Antioch (ch. 
xui. 50), and they therefore regarded it 
as their tlnty to remain. God granted 
them here also great success, which was 
the main reason for their continuing a long 
time Persecution and opposition may 
be attended often with signal success to 
the g^ispel. IT Spake boldly in the Lord. 
In the cause of the Lord Jesus ; or in his 
name and authority. Perhaps also the 
expression includes the idea of their 
trusting in tho Lord. IF Which gam testi- 
mony Bore witness to the truth of their 
S 


message by working miracles, &c. 
Comp. Mark xvi. 20 This was evidently 
the Lord Jesus to w'hom reference is here 
made, and it shows that he was still, 
though bodily absent from them, clothed 
with pow’er, and still displayed that 
power in the advancement of ms cause* 
The conver&ion of sinners accomplished 
by him is always a testimony as decided 
as It is cheering to the laliours and mes- 
sages of bts servants. IF Unto the word 
of his grace. His gracious word, or mes* 
sage IF And granted signs, Szq. Mira- 
cles. See Note, Acts ii 22. 

4 Was divided.. Into parlies. Greek, 
Tliere was a schism, EcrziV^'n. IT A part 
held with the Jews. Held to the doctrines 
of the Jews, in oppopition to the apostles. 
A revival of reh^on may produce ex- 
citement by the bad passions of opposers. 
Tho enem*cs of the truth may form par- 
ties, and organize opposition. It is no 
uncommon thing even now for such 
parties to be liirmed ; but the fault is not 
in Christianity. It lies with those who 
form a party against religion, and who 
confederate themselves, as was done 
here, to oppose it 

5. An assault made. Greek, A rush, 
osf*''. It denotes an impetuous excite- 
ment, and aggres.sion ; a rush to put 
them to death. It rather describes a po- 
pular tumult than a calm and deliberate 
purpose. Inhere was a violent, tumultu- 
ous excitement. IF Both of the Gentiles, 
&,c. Of that part of them which was 
opposeti to tho apostles H me them ' 
despitefully. Note, Matt v, 44. To 
reproach them,- to bring contempt upon 
them; to injure them. IF To stone them. 
To put them to death by stoning ; proba- 
bly m blasphomers. Acts vii. 57 — 59. 

6, 7%ey imre ware tf il They w'ere 
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of Lycaonia and unto the regio 
that lieth round about : 

7 And there they preached th 
go*=ipei 

B And there sat a certain man a 
Lystra, impotent in his feet, being 
a cripple from his mother’s womb 
who never had walked. 

9 The same heard Pan! speak 
who steadfastly beholding him 

m some way informed of the excitemen 
and of their danger. If And fled unto 
Ly$lra, This was a city of lA^caonia, 
and was a few miles south of Iconium. 
It is now called Latik, T And Dtrbe. 
Derbewas a short distance e.ist of Lystra. 
^ Cities of Lycaonicu Lycaonia was one 
of the provinces of Asia Minor. It had 
Galatia north, Pisidia south, Cappadocia 
east, and Phrygia west It was formerly 
within the limits of Phrygia, but was 
erected into a separate province by Au- 
gnstus. IT And unto (he region <&c. The 
adjacent country. Though persecuted, 
they still preached ; and though driven 
from one city, they fled into another. 
This was the direction of the Saviour. 
Matt. X. 23. 

d.And ittere saf. There dweltMalt 
ix, 16. Acts xviii. 11. Margin. The 
word satt however, indicates his usual 
poNSture; his helple^ condition Such 
prisons comraonly sat at the way 
side, or in some public place to ask for 
alms. Mark. x. 46- ^ Impotent m his 
jfort. i^jvxTos. Without any power. 
Entirely deprived of the use of his feet, 
f Being a cripp^. Lame. IT WAo never 
Md walked. The miracle therefore 
would be more remarkable, as the man 
would be w’ell known, and there could 
be no plea that there was an imposition 
As they were persecuted from place to 
place, and opposed in every manner, it 
was desirable that a signal miracle 
sbooH be performed to carry forward 
and establish the work of the gospel 

9. Who steadfastly heholdin^ him Fix- 
ing Ms eyes intently on Mm Note, 
Acts L 10. f And perceiving. How he 
perceived this is hot said. Perhaps it 
was indicated by the ardour, humility, 
anc strong desire depicted m bis coun- 
tenance. He had beard Paul, and per- 
.haps the apostle had dwelt particularly 
on tlie miracles with which the gospel 
Had been attested. The miracles wrought 
also in Iconium had doubtless also been 
beard of in Lystra IT Bad faith io he 
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and pweiving that he nad faith ^ 
to be healed, 

10 Said with a loud voice, Stand 
upright on thy teet. And he leap- 
ed and walked. 

11 And when the people saw 
what Paul had done, they lift up 
their voices, saying in the speech 
of Lycaonia, The ^ gods are come 
down to us, in the likeness of men. 

b Matt 9 28,29. c Isa.35.36. d i..28,6 

ktakd. Compaie, Matt, ix 21,22.28, 
29. Lukevii. 50, xvii 19, xvui 42 

10. Baid with a loud voice. Nolo 
John XI. 43 IT And he leaped. Note, 
Acts in. 8. Comp. Isa. xxxv 6 . 

11. They Lift up their voices They 
spoke wiih astonishment, such as might 
he expected when it was siippo«ed that 
ihe gods had come down IT hi the 
speech of Lyiaonia. What this language 
was has much puzzled commenratois. 
It was probanl)’' a mixture of the G i eek and 
Syriac In that region geiierally (lie Greek 
ivas usually spoken with more or less 
purity; and from the fact that it was not 
far from the regions of Sina, it is pro- 
bable that the Greek language v\as cor- 
rupiel with this foreign admixtuie. 
IT 7%e gods, &c- All the reg’on wms 
idolatrous. The go Is which w**re wor- 
shipped there were those whu.. were 
worshipped throughout Greece M Are 
come down. The miracle which Paul 
bad wroug;ht led them to suppose this. 
It was evidently beyond human abiiiiy, 
and they had no other way of accounting 
for it than by supposing that then gods 
had personally appeared. ^ In the ide-- 
ness of men. Many of their gods were 
heroes, whom they worshipped afier they 
were dead- It w^as common among them 
to suppose that the gods appeared to men 
n human form. The poems of Homer, 
)f Virgil. &c are filled w iih aivounts of 
mch appearances, and the only way m 
which they supposed the gods to take 

nowledge of human afllurs, and to aid 
men, was by their personally appearing 
n this form. Seb Homer’s Odyssey, xvu. 
'85. Catullus, 64, 384 Ovid’s Metamor 
hosis, u 212. {Kuinoel ) Thus Homer 
*ays' 

hr in similitude of strangers oft 
The gods who can with ease ah shapes as- 
sume, 

epair to populous cities, xvlierC thi*v mni k 
"h’ outrageous and the lighieouH-ihwN of 
men. Cowpi-'u. 

mong the Hindoos, the opinion has 
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12 And they called Barnabas 
Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, be 
cause he was the chief speaker. 

13 Then the piiest of Jupiter, 
which was before their cit)?", brou^h 
oxen and garlands unto the gates 
and “ would have done sacrific' 
with the people. 

14 JVhich, when the apostles, 
Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they 

a Di» 2 46. ce 10.26. Jaunes 

B 17. Re\ 13.10. 

been prevalent that there have been 
many incarnations of their gods. 

12 A7}d they called Baniabas, Jupiter. 
Jupiter was represented as the most pow- 
erful of all the gods of the ancients He 
was represented as the son of Saturn and 
Ops, and was educated in a cave on 
mount Ida, in tlie island of Crete. The 
worship of Jupiter was almost universal. 
He was the Ammon of Africa, the Belus 
of Babylon, me Osiris of Egypt. His 
common appellation was, the father of 
gods and men Ho was usually repre- 
sented as sitting upon a golden 6r an 
ivory throne, holding in one hand a thun- 
derbolt, and m the other a sceptre of cy- 
press His power was supposed to extend 
over other gods; and every thing was 
subservient to his will, except the fates 
There is the most abundant proof that he 
was worshipped in the region of %cao- 
nia, and throughout Asia Minor. There 
was besides a fable among the inhabit- 
ants of Lycaonia that Jupiter and Mer- 
cury had once visited that place, and had 
been received by Philemon. The w.hole 
fab^e IS related by Ovid. Me tarn. 8 611, 
&c. T And FauU Mercuriuh. Mercury, 
called by the Greeks Hermes, was a cele- 
brated god of antiquity. No less than five 
of this name are mentioned by Cicero. 
The most celebrated was the son of Ju- 
piter and Maia. He was the messenger 
of the gods, and of Jupiter in parlicular; 
he was the patron of travellers and shep- 
herds ; he conducted the souls of the dead 
into the infernal regions; and he presided 
over orators, and declaimers, and mer- 
chants ; and he was also the god of 
thieves, pickpockets, and all di^onest 
j^/ersona. He was regarded as the god of 
elotpmice; and as light, rapid, and quick 
m nis movements. The conjecture of 
Chrysostom is, that Barnabas was a large, 
athletic man, and was hence taken for 
Jupiter; and that Paul was small m his 
person, and was henct'i supposed to be 
fvr«r'‘ »*’' ^ /■>!«" \u was the chi^ 


^ rent their clothes, and ran in 
among the people, crying out, 

15 And saying, Sirs, w^hy do ye 
these things ? We ‘ also are men 
of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you, that ye should 
turn from these vanities ^ unto * the 
living God, which made -f heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all 
things that arc therein : 

d ISam 12 21. lKi.16 13. Jer.14.22 Jno.28. !Cor.84 
e iThess 1.9. f Gen.I 1. P8.33 6, 146 6. R8V.I4.7. 

speaker. The office of Mercury was to 
deliver the messages of the godsy^and aw 
Paul only had been discoursing, he was 
supposed to be Mercury 

13. Then the priest cf Jupiter. Ha 
whose office it was to conduct the wor- 
ship of Jupiter, by offering sacrifices, &c 
IT Which was before their city. The vrord 
** which’* here refers not to the priest, but 
to Jupiter. The temple or image of Ju- 
piter was in front of their city, or near the 
gates. Ancient cities were supposed to 
be under the protection of particular 
gods; and their image, or a temple for 
their worship, was placed commonly in a 
conspicuous place at the entrance of the 
city IT Brought oxen. Probably brought 
two — one to be sacrificed to each. It was 
common to sacrifice bullocks to Jupiter. 

IT And garlands. The victims of sacrifice 
were usually decorated with ribands and 
ihaplets of flowers See /{uinoel. IT Unto 
'he gates. The gates of the city w here 
^ere the images or temple of the gods 
Would have done sacrifice. Would have 
differed sacrifice to Barnabas and Paul. 
This the priest deemed a part of his 
iffice. And here we have a remarkable 
tnd most affecting instance of the folly 
and stupidity of idolatry. 

14. Which, when the apostles. Barnabas 
called an apostle because he was sent 

forth by the church on a particular raes- 
lage (ch. xin. 3. Comp. ch. xiv. 26); not 
>e(*ause he had been chosen to the pecu- 
iar work of the apostleship — to bear wit- 
less to the life and resurrection of Christ. 
See Note, ch. i. 22. IT They rent their 
dofhes. As an expression of their abhor- 
■ence of what they were doing, and of 
heir deep gnef that th^ should thus de- 
base themselves by offering worship to 
men. See Note, Matt, xxvi G5. 

15, And saying, Sirs. G»’eek, Mm. 
Why do ye these things? This is an 

xpression of solemn remonstrance at the 
folly of their conduct in worshipping those 
wliP were men* The abhorrence which 
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16 Who “ in times past suffered 
all nations to walk in their own 
ways, 

17 Nevertheless, ^ he left not 

a Ps.Sl 12. c 17 30. b Rom.1.20, 

thfey evinced at this, may throw strong 
light on the rank and character of the 
Lord Jesus Christ When an offer was 
made to worship Paul and .Barnabas, they 
«hrank from it with strong expressions of 
indignation and abhorrence Yet when 
similar worship was offered to the Lord 
Jesus, when he was addressed by Thomas 
in the language of worship, “My Lord 
and my God” (John xx. 28), he commend- 
ed the disciple. For this act he uttered 
not the slightest reproof. Nay, he ap- 
proved it; and expressed his approbation 
of others who should also do it. ver. 29. 
Comp. John v. 23. How can this differ- 
ence be accounted for, except on the sup- 
position that the Lord Jesus was divine ? 
Would he, if a mere man, receive homage 
as God, when his disciples rejected it with 
horror? ^ Of like passions with you. We 
are men like yourselves. We have no 
claim, no pretensions to any thing more. 
Tho word “ passions” here means simply 
that they had the common feelings and 
propensities of men; we have the natwe 
of men ; the affections of men. It does 
not mean that they were subject to any 
improper pasdoTis^ to ill temper, &e. as 
some have supposed; but that they did 
not pretend to be gods ‘ We need food 
and drink; we are exposed to pam and 
sickness, and death.' The Latin Vulgate 
renders it, ‘We are mortal like your- 
selves.* The expression stands opposed 
to the proper conception of God who is 
not subject to these affections, who is 
mc®t ble^ed and immortal Such a Being 
only is to be worshipped ; and the apos- 
tles remonstrated strongly with them on 
the folly of paying religious homage to 
beings like themselves. Comp. James v. 
17, “Elias [Elijah] was a man subject to 
dike passions as we are,” &c. IT l^hat ye 

turn from these vanities. That you 
should cease to worship idols. Idols are 
often called vanities, or vain things. 
Beut xxxil 21. 2 Kings xt^ii 15. 1 Kings 
TO 13, 26. Jer. ii 5; viil 19 ; x. 8. Jonah 
ii. 8. They are called vanities, and often 
a lie, or lying vanities, as opposed to the 
living and true God, because they are 
unreal, because they have no power to 
help, because c*onfidence in them is vain, 
f Unfo the living God. 1 Thess. i. 9. He 
is called the living God to distinguish him 
ffom idols. See Note, Matt xvi. 16. 
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himself vt Ithout witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness. 

c Job 6 10. Ps 147 8. Matt 5 45. 

IT Which made heaven, &c Whe thus 
showed that he was the only proper ob- 
ject of worship This doctrine, that there 
was one God, who had made all things, 
was new to them They worshipped 
multitudes of divinities; and though they 
regarded Jupiter as the father of gods 
and men, yet they had no conception th.it 
all things had been formed from nothing 
by the will of one Infinite Being. 

16. Wtio in times past. Previous to the 
gospel; in past ages. IF Suffered all na~ 
tiOhs. Permitted all nations ; that is, all 
Gentiles. Acts xvn 30, “ And the times 
of this ignorance God winked at.” IT To 
walk in their own ways. To conduct them- 
selves without the restraints and instrur 
tions of a written law. They were per- 
mitted to follow their own reason and 
passions, and their own system of religion 
He gave them no written laws, and sent 
to them no messengers. Why he did this, 
we cannot determine. It might have been, 
among other reasons, to show to the world 
conclusively, (1.) The insufficiency of ?e< 2 - 
son to giiide men in the matters of reli- 
gion. The experiment was made under 
the most favourable circumstances. The 
most enlightened nations, the Greeks and 
Romans, were left to pursue the inquiry, 
and fojled no less than the most degraded 
tribes of men. The trial was made for 
four thousand years, and attended with 
the same results every where (2.) It 
showed the need^of revebtion to guide 
man. (3) It evinced, beyond the possi- 
bility of mistake, the depravity of man. 
In all nations, in all circumstances, men 
had shown the same alienation from God. 
By suffering them to walk in tlieir own 
Ways, it was seen that those ways were 
sin, and that some power more than 
hurnan wasnecessary to bring men back 
to <jod. 

17. Nevertheless. Though he gave them 
no revemtion. TF He left, not himself vnth- 
out witness. He gave demonstration of 
his existence, and of his moral character- 
TT In that he did good. By doing good. 
The manner m which he did it, he imme- 
diately specifies. Idols did not do good 
or confer favours, and werr therefore un 
worthy of their confidence, ^ And gave 
us ram from heaven. Rain from above, 
from the clouds, Mark viil 11, Luke ix. 
54; xvil 29; xxi. 11. Jolm vi 31, S2 
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18 And with thede sayings 
scarce restrained they ihe people, 
that they had not do»ie sacrifice 
nnto them. 

19 And there came thither cer- 


tain IS one of the evidences of Ms good- 
ness Man could not cause it ; and with- 
out It, regulated at proper intervals of 
time, and m proper quantities, the earth 
would soon be one wide scene of desola- 
tion. There is scarcely any thing that 
more certainly indicates unceasing care 
and wisdom than the nee iful and refresh- 
ing showers oi ram. The sun and stars 
move by fixed laws, whose operation we 
can see and anticipate. The falling of 
rain and dew is regulated by laws which 
we cannot trace, and seems therefore to 
be poured^as it were, directly from God’s 
hollow hand. Ps exlvn 8, “ Who cover- 
eth the heaven w’lih clouds ^ who prepar- 
eth rain for the earth.” 

“ He sends his slio|ji'’rs of blessings down, 
To cheer tiie plains below, 

He makes the grass the mountains crown 
\uci corn in valleys grow. 

‘ The cheering wind, the flying cloud, 

Obey his mighty woid ; 

With songs and honour# sounding loud, 
Frfti&e ye the sovereign Lord ” — Watts. 

II And ftuif/id seasons. Seasons when 
the earth pfofluces abundance. It is re- 
markable, and a shining proof of the di- 
vine goodness, that so few seasons are 
unfruitful The earth yields her increase , 
and the labours of the husbandman aie 
crowned with success and the goodness 
of God demands the expressions of praise 
His* ancient covenant God does not forget 
(Gen vai 22), though man forgers it, and 
disregards his great Benefactor. H Fdbn^ 
oar heart. s wda fond. The word hem ts is 
here used as a Hebraism, to denote per- 
sons ihemselim; filling us with food, ific 
Comp. Matt xii 40. IT Gladness. Joy; 
comfort — the comfort arising from the 
supply of our constantly returning wnnls 
This is proof of ever waU liful goodness. 
It is demonstration at once that there is a 
God, and that he is good It would be 
easy ffir God to withdraw these blessings 
and leave us to want A single word, or 
a single deviation from the fulness of be- 
nevolence, would blast all these eomfons, 
and leave us to laraonlation, wo, and 
death. Ps. cxlv. 15, 16. 

“ The eyes of all wait upon thee, 

And thou givcsi thf*m tbtur food in due sta- 
Thoti openest tlnne hand, [son. 

And satisflest the desire of all the livirtg.” 

8 2 


tarn Jews from Antioch and Tconi- 
um, who persuaded the people, and 
having ® stoned Paul, drew him out 
of the city, supposing he had been 
dead. 

a2Cor.Il,25. 


18. And with these sayings. With these 
arguments. IT Scarce restrained they the 
people. They were so fully satisfied that 
the gods had appeared, and were so full 
of zeal to do them honour 

19. And there came thither certain Jews 
Not satisfied with h-ivmg expelled them 
from Anuoch and Icomum, they still pur- 
sued them. — Peraeoutors often exhibit a 
zeal and perseverance in a bad cause, 
wdiich It would be well if Christians 
evinced in a holy cause. Men will often 
travel farther to do evil than they will tc 
do good ; and many men show more zeal 
in opposing the gospel than professed 
Christians do in advancing it. Ii Antioch 
and Icomum Note, ch. xiii. 14. 51. IT Who 
persuaded the peo^de. That they were 
impostors; and wno excited their rage 
against them If And having stoned Pam, 
Whom they w'ere just before ready tc 
worship as a god ! What a striking m 
stance of the fickleness and instability of 
idolaters I and what a striking mstance 
of the instability and uselessness of mere 
pojmlarity. Just before, they were ready 
to adore him; now, they sought to put 
him to death Nothing is more fickle than 
mere popular favour. The unbounded 
admiration of a man may soon be chang- 
ed into unbounded indignation and con- 
tempt ’ It was well for Paul that he was 
not seeking this popularity, and that he 
did not depend on it for happiness. He 
had a good conscience ; he was engaged 
m a good cause; he was under the pro- 
tection of God ; and his happiness wes to 
be sought from a higher source than the 
applause of men, fluctuating and uncer- 
tain as the waves of the sea. To this 
transaction Paul referred when he enu- 
merated his trials, m 2 Cor. xi. 25, “ Once 
w'as 1 stoned.” IT Drew him out of ihe 
city. Pi obably in haste, and m popular 
rage, as if he was unfit to be m the city, 
and was unworthy of a decent burial , 
for It does not appear that they contem- 
plated an interment, but indignantly drag- 
ged him beyond the walls of the city to 
leave him there. Such sufferings and 
Inals it cost lo establish that religion in 
ihe world which has shed so many bless, 
mgs on man, and which now evowns us 
with comfort, and saves us from the abo- 
naiuationa and degradation# of idolatry 
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50 Ho^tbeit, as tbe disciples 
stood round about him. be rose up, 
and came into tbe city : and the 
next day be departed with Barna- 
bas to Berbe. 

51 And when they bad preached 

here, and from the pains of hell hereafter. 

Supposing he had been dead. The next 
verse shows that he was really not dead, 
tliough many commentators, as well as the 
Jews, have supposed that he was, and 
w'as miraculously restored to life. It is 
remarkable that Barnabas was not expos- 
ed to this popular fury. But it is to be 
remembered that Paul was the chief 
speakei, and it was his peculiar zeal that 
exposed him to this tumult. 

20. HowbeiU But. Notwithstanding 
the supposition that he was dead. IT .4^ 
Ike disciples stood round about him. It 
would seem that they did not suppose that 
he was dead; but might be expecting that 
he would revive. IT He rose vp, &c Most 
commentators have supposed that this 
was the effect of a miracle. They have 
nmmiamed that he could not have risen 
M> soon, and entered into the city, without 
the mterposilion of miraculous power 
(Galvin, Doddridge, Clark, &c.) But the 
commentators have asserted that which 
IS not intimated by the sacred penman. 
Nor is there propriety in supposing the 
intervention of miraculous agency where 
it is not neee^ary. The probabilitv is, 
that he was slmaim by a blow^ — perhaps 
a smgle blow — and after a short time re- 
<x>vered fiom it. Nothing is more com- 
mon dian thus by a violent blow fm the 
head to be rendered apparently lifeless, 
the e^ct of which soon is over, and the 
persmi restored to strength Pncteas and 
Wefslein suppose that Paul feigned him- 
self to be dead, and when out of danger 
rose and returned to the city. But this 
is wholly improbable. T And came into 
the city. It IS remarkable that he should 
have returned again into the same city. 
But probably it was only among the new 
converts that he showed himself The 
Jews suppc»ed that he was dead ; and it 
does not appear that be a^in exposed 
himself to their rage. IT And the next day^ 
&c. The opposition here was such that 
It was vain to attempt to preach there any 
longer Having been seen by the disci- 
pies after tos supposed death, their faith 
was confirmed, and he dopanea to preach 
m anotner place. H 2b Verbs, ver. 6. 

21. Had taupht many. Or rather, had I 

made many disciples {margin), j 
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the gospel to that city, and * had 
taught many, they returned again 
to Lystra, and io Iconium, and An- 
tioch, 

22 Confirming the souls of the 
disciples, and exhorting them to 

1 Had made many ducxples, 

Lystra. ver. 6. IT And to Icomum. ver. 1. 
We have here a remarkable instance of 
the courage of the apostles. In these very 
places they had been persecuted and 
stoned, and yet in the face of danger they 
ventured to return. The welfare of the 
infant caurches they deemed of more 
consequence than their own safety ; and 
they threw themselves again into tue 
midst of daf.ger, to comfort and strengthen 
those just converted to God. There are 
times when ministers should not count 
their own nves dear to them (Acts xx. 
24), but w.nen they should fearlessly throw 
themselves into the midst of danger, con- 
fiding only m the protecting cars of their 
God and Saviour. 

22- Confiiming. Strhigthening. 'Evir* 
T)i$;<ovTf; The expression “ to confirm’' 
has in some churches a technical signifi- 
cation, denoting to admit to the full pri- 
vileges of a Christian, by the imposition 
of Imnds.” (Johnsoii.) It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say that the word here refers 
to no such rite. It has no reference to 
any imposition of bauds, nor to the thing 
which IS usually supposed to be denoied 
by the rite of “ confirmation ” It means 
simply, that they esiahlished, strengthened^ 
made firm, or encouraged by the presen- 
tation of truth, and by the motives of the 
gospel.- Whether the rite of confirma- 
tion, as practised by some churches, be 
founded on the authority of the New 
Testament or not, it is certain that it can 
receive no support from this passage. 
The truth was, that these wera young 
converts; that they were surrounded by 
enemies, exposed to temptations, and to 
dangers ; that they had as yot but a 
slight acquaintance wiih the ‘truths of 
the gospel, and that it was therefore im- 
portant that they should be further in- 
structed in the truth, and established in 
the faith of the gospel. This was what 
Paul and Barnabas returned to accom- 
plish There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that they had not been admitted U 
the full privileges of the church before, 
or that my ceremony was now performed 
m confirming or strengthening them 
f The sonls. The minds, the hearts ; nr 
ihe disciples themselves. IT Disaples. 
'Biey were as yet sekokrs, or learners 
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continue “in the faith, and that 
must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God. 

23 And when they had ordainC' 

o c.13.43. h Bom.8.17. 2Tim.3.l2. 

and the apostles returned to instruct them 
farther m the doctrines of Christ. ^ And 
exhorting them^ &c. ch. xm. 43. IT In th 
faith. In the belief of the g 
f And that we must. ‘or* Jit. That ii 
is fit or proper that we should, &c. Noi 
that It IS m itself fixed by any fatal ne 
cessity; but that such is the nature of 
religion, and such the wickedness and 
opposition of the world, that it will hap- 
pen. We are not to expect that it will be 
otherwise. We are to calculate -on it 
when we become Christians. Why it is 
proper, or fit, the apostle did not state. 
But we may remark that it is proper, (1.) 
Because such is the opposition of the 
world to pure religion, that it cannot be 
avoided. Of this they had had striking 
demonstration m Lystra and Icoruum. 
(2.) It is necessary to reclaim us from 
wandenng, and to keep us m the path of 
duly. Ps cxix. 67. 71. (3.) It is neces- 
saiy to wean us from the world ; to keep 
before one’s mind the great truth, that 
we have here “ no continuing city, and 
no abiding place.” Tnal here, makes us 
pant for a world of rest. The opposition of 
sinners makes us desire that world where 
“ the wicked shall cease from trou- 
bling,” and where there shall be eternal 
friendship and peace. (4.) When we are 
erseouted and afflicted, we majy remem- 
er that il has been the lot of Christians 
from the beginning. We tread a path 
that has been watered by the tears of the 
saints, and rendered sacred by the shed- 
ding of the best blood on the earth. The 
Saviour trod that path ; and it is enough 
that the “ disciple be as his master, and 
the servant as his lord.” Matt, x- 24, 25. 
IT Through much trihidation. Through 
many afflictions. IT FMer into the king- 
dcm of God. Be saved. Enter into hea- 
ven. Note, Matt. iii. 2. 

23 And when they had ordained. x*<eo. 
Tov^(r»vTt{r, The word ordain w© now 
use in an ecclesiastical sense, to denote a 
setting apart to an office by the imposi- 
tion of hands. But it is evident that the 
w^ord here is not employed m that sense. 
That imposition of hands might have oc- 
curred in setting apart afterwards to this 
office is certainly possible, but it is not im- 
plied in the word employed here, and did 
not taka place in the transaction to which 
this worn refers. The word occurs but 


them elders in every church, and 
had prayed with fasting, they com- 
mended them to the Lord, on whom 
they believed. 

in one other p.hce m the New Testament, 
2 Cor. viii 19, where it is applied to 
Luke, and translated, “who was also 
chosen of the church (i. e. appointed or 
elected by suffrage by the church- 
es), to travel with us,” &c. The verb 
properly denotes to stretch out the hand , 
and as it was customary to elect to office, 
or to vote, by stretclung out or elevating 
the hand, so the word simply means to 
elect, appoint, or designate to any ofiSce 
The word here refers simply to an eleo 
tion or appointment of the elders. It is 
said indeed that Paul and Barnabas did 
this. But probably all that is meant by it 
IS, that they presided m the assembly 
when the choice was made. It does not 
mean that they appointed them without 
consulting the church ; but it evidently 
means that they appointed them in the 
usual way of appointing officers, by the 
suffrages of the people. See Schleusner, 
and the notes of Doddridge and Calvin. 
IT Ordained them. Appointed for the dis- 
ciples, or for the church. It is not meant 
that the elders were ordained for the 
apostles. IT Eldera. Greek, Presbyters. 
Literally this word refers to the aged. 
Note, ch XI 30. But it may also be a 
word relating to office, denoting those 
who were more experienced than others, 
to preside over and to instruct the rest. 
What was the nature of this office, and 
what was the design of the appointment, 
is not intimated in this word. All that . 
seems to be implied, is, that they were to* 
take, the charge of the churches during 
the absence of the apostles. The apostles 
were about to leave them They were 
just organized into churches; were in- 
experienced; needed counsel and di- 
rection ; wore exposed to dangers ; and 
It was necessary, therefore, tliat persons 
should be designated to watch over the 
spiritual interests of the brethren. The 
probability is, that they performed all the 
functions that were required in the in- 
fant and feeble churches; in exhorting, 
instructing, governing, &c. The more 
sxpenenced and able would be moat 
ikely to be active in exhorting and in- 
ilructing the brethren ; and all would 
^0 useful m counselling and guiding the 
flock. The same thing occurred in 
the church at Ephesus. See Notes on 
Acts XX. 17—28. It is not improbable 
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24 And after they had passed ® from whence they had been re- 

throxighout Pisidia, they came to commended to * the grace of God 
Pamphylia. for the work which they fulfilled. 

25 And when they had preached 27 And when they were come, 

the word in Perga, they 'went down and liad gathered the church toge 
into Attalia : ^ ther they rehearsed ® all that God 

26 And thence sailed to Antioch, had done with them, and how he 

a c 13.1,3. h c.15.40. c e 15.4. 


that the business of instructing, or teach- 
ing, would be gradually confined to the 
more talented and able of the elders, 
and that the others would be concerned 
mainly in governing and directing the 
general affairs of the church. IF In every 
church. It is implied here that there were 
elders in each church ; that is, that m 
each church there was more than one. 
See cL xv. 21, where a similar phraseolo- 
gy occurs, and where it is evident that 
there was more than one reader of the 
law of Moses m each city. Titus i. 5, 
“I left thee m Crete, that thou sheuldst 
.... ordam dders in every dty'^ Acts xx. 
17, And from Miletus he sent to Ephe- 
sus, and called the elders of the church." 
It could not mean, therefore, that they 
appointed a single minister or pastor to 
each church, but they committed the 
V hole aflairs of the church to a bench of 
elders. H And had •^ayed with fasting. 
With the church. They were about to 
leave them. They had intrusted the in 
terests of the church to a body of men 
chosen for this purpose ; and they now 
commended the church and its elders to- 
gether to God. Probably they had no 
prcBpect of seeing them again ,* and they 
parted as ministers and people should 
l»ut, and as Christian friends should part, 
with humble prayer, commending them 
selves to the protecting care of God 
% Ihey commended them., &c. They 
&mmiUed the infant church to the guar- 
dianship of the Lord. They were fee- 
ble, inexperienced, and exposed to dan- 

f ers; but ui iiis hands they were safe. 

To the Lord, Sic. The Lora Jesus. The 
connexion shows that he is particularly 
referred to. In his hands, the redeemed 
are ^cure. When we part with Chris- 
tian friends, w’e may, w’lth confidence, 
leave them in his holy care and keeping. 

24 Throvghcfut Pisidia. Note ch. xin 
34. They came io PamykyJia. Note, 
ch. xiii. 13. These places they had visit- 
ed beibre. 

25. In. Perga, Note, ch. xiii. 13. 
f They went demm into AUcAia, This 
was a city of Pamphylia. situated on the 
^a-shore, ^ It w'as built by Attains PhiJa- 
lelfbus, king of Pergaraus, who gave it 


his own name. It is now called Antali 
(Rob. Cal.) 

26. And thence sailed io Antioch. Note, 
ch. XI. 19 From whence they had been 
recommended, &c. Where they had been 
appointed to this missionary tour by the 
church, ch, xm. 1 — 4. IT To the grace oj 
God, His favour and protection had 
been implored for them in their perilous 
undertaking. IT For the work which they 
fvlfUed. This shows conclusively, (1.) 
That they had accomplished fully the 
work which was originally contem- 
plated. It was strictly a missionary 
tour among the Gentiles* It w-as an im- 
portant and hazardous enterprise,* and 
v\as the first in which the church for- 
mally engaged. Hence so much import- 
ance IS attached to it, and so faithful a 
record of it is preserved (2) It shows 
that the act by which they -were sei 
apart to this (Actr xiu 3 — 3) was notan 
ordination to the minis'^cr al office It 
was ail appointment to a missionary tour. 
(3 ) It shows that the act was not an ap- 
pointment to theapostleshrp. Paul was an 
apostle before by the express appointment 
of the Saviour ; and Barnabas was never 
an apostle in the original and proper sense 
of the term It was a designation to a tem- 
porary work, which was now fulfilled. 

We may remark also, in regard to 
this missionary tour (1.) That the work 
of missions is one which early engag- 
ed the attention of Christians, (2.) It 
entered into their plans, and w*as one m 
which the church was deeply interested? 
(3) The woikof missions i& attended w'ith 
danger. Men are now no less hostile to 
the gospel than they were m Lvsrra and 
Iconium (4.) Missionaries should be sus 
tained by the prayers of the church And, 
1,5) In the conduct of Paul and Barnabas, 
missionaries have an example in founding 
churches, and in regard to their own tri- 
als and peraocutipus. If Paul and Barna 
has were perscemed, missionaries may be 
now. And if the grace of Christ was suf- 
ficient to sustain them, it is not the less 
sufficient to sustain those of our own 
times amidst all the dangers attending 
the preaching of the cross in pagan lands 
27. They rehearsed, Szc ch. xi.4. They 
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iiaoi opened® the door of faith unto CHAPTER l.V, 

the Gentiles. A ND * certain men which came 

28 And there they abode long- down from Judea, taught the 
time with the disciples. brethren, and said^ Except ® ye be 

% lCor.l6.9. 2Cor.2.l2. Bev,3,8. 


related what had happened; their daii- 

f ers and their success- This they did 
ecause they had been sent out by the 
church, and it was proper that they 
should give an account of their work; 
and because it furnished a suitable occa- 
sion of gratitude to God for his mercy. 
IT All that God had done, &c. In protect- 
ing, guarding them, &:c. All was traced 
to God. IT Had opened the dooi of faith. 
Had furnished an opportunity of preach- 
ing the gospel to the Gentiles. 1 Cor xvi. 
9. 2 Cor 11 . 12 

28 And there they abode. At Antioch. 
K Long time. How long is not intimated ; 
but we hear no more of them until the 
council at Jerusalem, mentioned in the 
•Text chapter. If the transactions record- 
ed m this chapter occurred, as is sup- 
posed, about A. D. 45 or 46, and the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem assembled A. D. 51 or 53, 
as is supposed, then here is an mterval of 
from five to eight years in which we have 
no account of them. Where they were, 
or what was their employment in this 
interval, the sacred historian has not in- 
formed us. It is certain, however, that 
Paul made several journeys of which we, 
have no particular record m the New 
Testament; and it is possible that some 
of those journeys occurred during this 
interval. Thus he preached the gospel 
as far as Illyncum. Rom. xv.l9. And in 
2 Cor xi, 23 — 27, there is an account of 
trials and persecutions, of many of which 
we have no distinct record, and which 
might have occurred during this interval. 
We may be certain that these holy men 
.were not idle. And we may learn from 
their example to fill up our time with use- 
fulness ; to bear all persecutions and trials 
without a murmur; and to acknowledge 
the good hand of God in our preservation 
in our travels ; in our defence when we 
are persecuted; in all the opportunities 
which may be open before us to do good ; 
and 11 ) all the success which may attend 
our enbrts. Christians should remember 
that it is God who opens doors of useful- 
ness ; and they should regard it as a mat- 
ter of thanksgiving that such doors are 
opened, and that they are permitted to 
spread the gospel, whatever toil it may 
cost, whatever persecution they may 
endure, whatever perils they may en- 
countei*. 


CHAPTER XY 

, 1. And certain mm. These were men 
undoubtedly who had been Jews, but 
who were now converted to Christianity. 
The fact that they were willing to refer 
tlfe matter in dispute to the apostles and 
elders (ver. 2), shows that they had prO' 
fessedly embraced the Christian religion. 
The account which follows is a record of 
the first internal dissension which occur- 
red m the Christian church- Hitherto 
they had been struggling against external 
foes Violent persecutions had raged, and 
had fully occupied the attention of Chris- 
tians. But now the churches were at 
peace. They enjoyed great external pros- 
perity in Antioch. jAmd the great ene- 
my of souls took occasion then, as ho 
has often done in similar circumstances 
since, to excite contentions jn tno 
church itself; so that when external vio- 
lence could not destroy it, an eflbrt was 
made to secure the same object by inter- 
nal dissension and strife. The history, 
therefore, is particularly important, as it 
is the record of the first unhappy debate 
which arose in the bosom of the church. 
It is further important, as it shows the 
manner in which such controversies were 
settled in apostolic times ; and as it estab- 
lished some very important principles re- 
specting the perpetuity of the religious 
rites of the Jews IT Came down from 
Judea. To Antioch, and to the regions 
adjacent which had been visited by the 
apostles, ver. 23. Judea was a high and 
hilly region, and goin^ from that toward 
the level countries adjacent to the sea, 
was represented to be descending or going 
down. IT Taught die brethren. That is, 
Christians. They endeavoured to con- 
vince them of the necessity of keeping tho 
laws of Moses. IT Except ye he circum* 
cised. This was the leading or principal 
rite of the Jewish religion. It was indis- 
pensable to the name and privileges of a 
Jew Proselytes to their religion were 
circumcised as well as native-born Jews, 
and they held it to be indispensable to 
salvation.— It is evident from this, that 
Paul and Barnabas had dispensed with 
this rite m regard to the Gentile converts, 
and that they intended to found the Christ 
tian church on the principle that t!ie 
Jewish ceremonies were to cease. When, 

: however, it was necessary to conciliato 
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circumcised after ® tte manner of mined that ^ Paul and Barmibag, 
Moses, ye cannot be saved, and certain other of them, should 

3 When therefore Paul and Bar- go up to Jerusalem, unto the apos- 
jiahas had no small dissension and ties and elders, about this ques- 
disputation with them, they deter- tion. 


the minds of ihe Jews and to prevent eon 
tentioa, Paul did not hesitate to practise 
oirenmcision. ch. xvi.3. % After the man- 
3 wr of Closes. According to the custom 
which Mc^es commanded; according to 
the McMsaic ritual. IT Ye cannot be sated. 
The Jew's regarded this as indispensable 
to salvation. The grounds on which they 
would press it on the attention of Gentile 
converts would he very plausible, and 
such would produce much embarrass- 
ment For, (1.) It would be maintained 
that the laws of Moses were the laws of 
God, and were therefore unchangeable ; 
and, (2.) It would doubtless be maintained 
that the religion of the Messiah was only 
a completing and perfecting of the Jew 
isn religion ; — that it was designed sim 
nly to carry out its pnnciples according to 
the promises, and not to subvert and de- 
strov any thing that had been established 
hv di\ine authority. — It is usually not dif- 
ficult to perplex and embarrass young 
converts with questions of modes, and 
rites, and forms of religion ; and it is not 
uncommon that a revival is followed by 
some contention just like ibis. Opposing 
sects urge the claims of their peculiar 
rites, and seek to make proselytes, and in- 
firociuce contention and strife into an 
otherwise peaceful and happy Christian 
cOihiMimity. 

2 . Mad no mwJL dissension and dispu- 
IWma. The word rendered dissension 
<rF«r* 5 ) denotes sometimes sedition or in- 
testoe war, and sometunes earnest and 
violent disputation or controversy. Acts 
xxiii 7. 10. In this place it clearly de- 
noto that there was earnest and warm 
discui^on; but it is not implied that 
there was any improper heat or temper 
on the part of Paul and jSamabas. Ira- 
DOrtant principles were to be settled in 
lizard to Ihe organization of the church 
poctrines were advanced by the Judaiz- 
ing teachers which were false, and which 
tended to great strife and disorder in the 
church. Those doctrines were urged 
with great zeal, were declared to be es- 
sential to salvation, and would therefore 
tend greatly to distract the minds of 
Christians, and to produce great anxiety- 
It became tberefiire necessary to meet 
them With a determined purpose, and to 
estabihih the truth on an imnoveable 


basis. — And the case shows that it is nghS 
to “ contend earnestly for the faith” (Jude 
3); and when similar cases occur, it is 
proper t% resist the approach of error with 
all the arguments which may be at our 
command, and with all the weapons 
which truth can furnish. It is further 
implied here, that it is the duty of the 
ministers of the gospel to defend the truth 
and to oppose error. ' Paul and Barnabas 
regarded themselves as set for this pur- 
pose (comp. Phil. 1 . 17, “Knowing that 
I am set for the defence of the gospel") ; 
and Christian ministers should be quali- 
fied to defend the truth ; and should bo 
willing w ith a proper spirit and with great 
earnestness to maintam the doctrines re- 
vealed. IT They determined. There was 
no prospect that the controversy would 
be settled by contention and argument 
It would s»eern, from this statement, that 
those who came down from Judea were 
also willing that the whole matter should 
be referred to the apostles at Jerusalem. 
The reason for this may have been, ^1.) 
That Jerusalem would be regarded by 
them as the source of authority in the 
Christian church, as it bad been among 
the Jews. (2.) Most of the apostles ana 
the most expenenced Christians were 
there. They had listened to the instrui - 
tions of Christ himself; had been long in 
the chnrch ; and were supposed to be 
better acquainted with its design and its 
laws -(3.) Those who came from Judea 
would not be likely to acknowledge the 
authority of Paul as an apostle : the au- 
thority of those at Jerusalem they would 
recognise (4 ) They might have had a 
ye^ confident expectation that the de- 
cision there would be in their favour. The 
question had not been agitated there. 
They had all been Jews. And it is cer- 
tain that they continued as yet to attend 
m the temple service, and to conform to 
the Jewish customs. They might have 
expected therefore, with great confidence, 
that the decision would be m their favour, 
and they were willing to refer it to those 
at Jerusalem. IT Catam other of them. 
Of the brethren ; probably of each party. 
They did not go to debate ; or to give 
•heir opinion ; or to vote in the case them- 
(elves; but to lay the question fairly be- 
bre the apostles and elders, f Unto the 
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3 A. nd being brought on their 
way by the church, they passed 
through Phenice and Samaria, de- 
claring the conversion * of the Gen- 
tiles : and they caused great joy 
unto all the brethren. 

4 And when they were come to 
Jerusalem, they were received of 
the church, and of the apostles and 

u Rom.15 ?4 lCor.l6.e,l 1 3 Jno 6. b c.14.27 

c Luke 15 7,10 

apostles The aathontv of the apostles in 
su^^ h a case would be ackno wiedged by all- 
They had been immediately instructed by 
the Saviour, and had the promise of infal- 
lible guidance m the organization of the 
church. JNotes, Matt xvi 19; xvm. 18. 
IT And elders Note, ch. xi 30. Gr Presby- 
ters. See Note, ch. MV. *23 Who these 
vvere, or what was their office and authori- 
ty, It is not easy now to determine. It 
may refer to the 2 g€d men in the church 
at Jetasaleni, or to those who were ap- 
pointed to rule and to preach m connexion 
with the apostles As in the synagogue 
it was Ctistomaty to determine questions 
by the advice ofa bench of elders, there 
js no improbability in the supposition 
that the apostles would imitate thateus- 
to.m, and appoint a similar arrangement 
in the Chriatiari church. {Grotius ) It is 
generally agreed that this is the journey 
m which Paul refers in Gal ii. 1 — 10. If 
so, it happened fourteen years after his 
conversion Gal li. 1. It was done in ac- 
cordance with the divine command, “ by 
revelation.” Gal. ii. 2. And among those 
who went with him was Titus, who was 
afterwards so much distinguished as his 
companion. Gal. li 3. IT About this ques^ 
Uun. The question whether the ceremo- 
nial laws of Moses were binding on Chris- 
tian converts. In regard to the nature 
and design of this council at Jerusalem, 
see Note on ver. 30, 31. 

3 And hemg brought on their way by 
the church. Being attended and conduct- 
ed by the Christian brethren. See Note, 
Rom XV 2i. It was customary for tlie 
Christians to attend the apostles in tlicir 
travels. Comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 6.11. 3 John C. 
%Thro,ighFhenice. Note, ch.xi. 19. ITAmf 
Samaria, These places were directly on 
their route to Jerusalem, t Declaring the 
conversion, &;c. Of the Gentiles in Anti- 
och, and m the regions in Asia Minor 
through which they had travelled- These 
remarkable events they would naturally 
communicate with joy to the Christians 
with whom they would have intercourse 


elders; and they ** declared all 
things that God had done with 
them. 

5 But ^ there rose up certain cf 
the sect of the Pharisees which be- 
lieved, saying, ' That it was need- 
ful to circumcise them, and to com- 
mand them to keep the law of Mo- 
ses. 

d C.2I.19. I or, rQS6 up, ssud tfcoy, mtatru 

c ver.l. 

in their journey. ^ Caused great joy. At 
the news of the extensive spread of the 
gospel. It was an indication of their deep 
feeling in the interests of religion, that 
they thus rejoiced. Where Christians are 
themselves awake, and engaged in the 
service of Christ, they rejoice at the news 
of the conversion of sinners. Where they 
are cold, they hear such news with indi;f 
ference, or with the utmost unconcern 
One way of testing our feelings on the 
subject of religion is, by the emotions 
which w e have when we hear of exten- 
sive and glorious revivals of religion 
Corap. Note, Acts viii. 8. 

4 They were received of the church. By 
the church, in a hospitable and friendly 
manner. They were acknowledged as 
Chnstian brethren, and received wiffii 
Christian kindness. See Gal. n. 9. IT And 
they declared. Paul and Barnabas, and 
those with them. That is, they stated the 
case ; the remarkable conversion of the 
Gentiles, the evidence of their piety, and 
the origin of the present dispute. 

5. But there rose up, &c. It has been 
doubted whether these are the words of 
Paul and Barnabas, relating what occur- 
red at Antioch ; or whether they are the 
words of Luke, recording what took place 
at Jerusalem. The correct exposition is 
probably that whiQh refers it to the latter. 
For, (1 ) This seems to be the most obvi- 
ous interpretation. (2.) The use of the 
words “rose up” implies that Those 
who disturbed the church at Antioch are 
said to have come down from J udea (ver 
1) ; and if this place referred to that oc- 
currence, the same words would have 
been retained. (3 ) The particular spe- 
cification here of “ the sect of the Phari- 
sees,” looks as if this was an occurrence 
taking place at Jerusalem. No such spe- 
cification exists respecting Uiose who 
came down to Antioch; but it would 
seem here, as if this parly in Jerusalem 
resolved still to abide by the law, and to 
impose those rites on the Christian con- 
verts. However, this interpretation is 
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6 And the apostles and elders 8 And God, wMch^ knowcth the 

came togetiier, ® for to consider of hearts, bare them witness, giving 
tMs matter. them the Holy Ghost, even as Tie 

7 And when there had been did unto us ; 

much disputing, Peter rose up and 9 And put no difference between 
said unto them, Men and brethren, us and them, purifying ^ their hearts 
ye know ^ how that a good while by faith. 

ago God made choice among us, 10 Now therefore why tempt ye 
that the Gentiles by my mouth God, to put a yoke ® upon the neck 
should hear the word of the gospel, of the disciples, which neither our 
and believe. fathers nor we were able to bear ? 

a Matt.18.20. b Mattl6.18,19. c.10.20. c c 1 24. d Heb.9.13,14. JPet,1.22. e Gal 5. 1 


hy no means certain. IT Which believed, 
'VvTio maintained, or taught IT That it 
was medftdt &c. Note, ver. 1» 

6. And the apostles and dders, &c. They 
came together in accordance with the au- 
thority m Matt xviii. 19, 20. It would 
seem, also, that the whole church was 
convened on this occasion ; and that they 
concurred, at least, in the judgment ex- 
pressed in this case. See ver. 12. 22, 23. 
HFortocmsiderfMsmaUer. Not to decide 
it arbitrarily, or even by authority, with 
out deliberation; but to compare their 
views, and to express the result of the 
whole to the church at Antioch. It was 
a gmve and difficult question, deeply af 
feoing the entire constitution of the Chris- 
tian church, and they therefore solemnly 
engaged in deliberation on the subject 

7. ^uck di^ndin^. Or rather, much 

or deliberation. With our word 
we commoi^ connect the idea 
of neat and anger. This is not necessa- 
iSy implied in the word used here It 
might have been calm, solemn, deliberate 
inquiry; and there is no evidence that it 
was connoted with undue warmth or 
m^ger. 1" Peter rose up and said. Peter 
Was prolmbly the most aged, and was 
most accustomed to speak, ch. ii. 14, &c. 
iii 6. 12. Besides, there was a particular 
reason lor his speaking here, as he had 
been engaged in similar, scenes, and un- 
derstood the case, and had had evidence 
that God had converted sinners -without 
the Mo^e rites, and knew that it would 
have been inexpdient to have imposed 
these rites on those who had thus been 
converted, f A good while ago. See ch. 
X. Some time rince. So long since that 
there had been opportunify to ascertain 
whether it was necessary to observe the 
laws of Moses in order to the effification 
o^the church.^ God made dlotce, &c* 

»e to ea^ge in thiS wo£ 

«®^„XV 1 . 18, with Acts X f That the 
Gmws. Comeliui^ and those who were 


assembled with him at Cmsarea. Thi«< 
was the first case that had occurred, and 
therefore it was important to appeal to it. 

8. And Gody which knowelh the hearts. 
ch. i 24. God thus knew whether they 
were true converts or not, and gave a de- 
monstration that he acknowledged them 
as his. IT Giving them the Holy Ghost, &c 
ch.x.45,46. ‘ 

9. And put no difference, &c. Though 
they had not been circumcised, and 
though they did not conform to the law 
of Moses. Thus God showed that the 
observance of these rites was not neces- 
sary in order to the true conversion of 
men, and to acceptance with him He 
did not give us, who are Jews, any ad- 
vantage over them, but justified and puri- 
fied all m the same manner. IT Purifying 
their hearts. Thus giving the best evi- 
dence that he had renewed them, and 
admitted them to favour with him. T By 

\faiih. By believing on the Lord Jesus 
Christ This show’ed that the plan on 
which God w’as now about to show fa- 
vour to men, was not by external rites 
and ceremonies, but by a scheme which 
required faith as the only condition of ac- 
ceptance. Jt is further implied here, that 
there is no true faith which does not pu 
rily the heart. 

10. Why tempt ye God ? Why provoke 
him to displeasure? Why, since he has 
shown his determination to accept them 
tw’tAou^such rites, do you provoke him by 
attempting to impose on hie own people 
rites Without his authority, and against 
his manifest will ? The argument js, that 
God had already accepted them. To at- 
tempt to impose these rites w’ould be Uj 
provoke him to anger; to introduce ob- 
servances which he had shown it was his 
purpose should now be abolished, f To 
put a yoke. That which would be bur- 
d^soine and oppressive, or which would 
infnnge on their just freedom, as the chil- 
dr^ of God. It is called in Gal. v. 1, “ a 
yoke of bondage.” Note, Matt xxiii 4 
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11 But we believe that through 
® the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
we shall be saved, even as they. 

12 Then all the multitude kept 
silence, and gave audience to Bar- 
nabas and Paul, declaring what 
miracles and wonders God had 
wrought ^ among the Gentiles by 
them. 

« Rom.2 34. Eph 2 8. Tit 3 4,5. i c.l4 37. 

A yoke is an emblem of slavery or bond- 
age (1 Tim VI. 1) ; or of affliction (Lara, 
ill. 27); or of punishment (Lam. i 14);*or 
of oppressive and burdensome ceremo- 
nies, as in this place ; or of the restraints 
of Christianity Matt xi 29, 30 In this 
place they are called a yoke because, 
(1 ) They were burdensome and oppres- 
sive ; and, (2 ) Because they would be an 
infringement of Cliristian freedom. One 
design of the gospel was to set men free 
f rom such rites and ceremonies The yoke 
here referred to is not the moral law, and 
the just restraints of religion , but the ce- 
remonial laws and customs of the Jews. 
IT Which neilker our fathers, &c. Which 
have been found burdensome at all times. 
They were expensive, and painful, and 
oppressive; and as they had been found 
to be so. It was not proper to impose them 
on the Gentile converts, but should rather 
rejoice at any evidence that the people 
of' God might be delivered from them. 
IT Were able to bear. Which are found to 
be oppressive and burdensome. Thej 
were attended with great inconvenience, 
and many transgressions, as the conse- 
quence. 

11. Bui we believe. We apostles, who 
have been with them, and have seen the 
evidences of their acceptance with God. 
f Through the grace, <Ssc. By the grace 
or mercy of Christ alone, without any of 
the rites and ceremonies of the Jews. 
If We shaU be saved, even as they. In the 
same manner, by the mere grace of Christ 
So far from being necessary to their sal- 
vation, they are really of no use in ours. 
We are to be saved not by these ceremo- 
nies, but by the mere mercy of God in 
the Redeemer They should not, there- 
fore, be imposed on others 

12. Then all multitude. Evidently 
the multitude of private Christians who 
were assembled on this occasion. That 
It does not refer to a synod of ministers 
and elders merely, is apparent, (1.) Be- 
cause the church, the brethren, are rec re- 
sented as having been present, and con- 
curring in the final opiraon (ver. 22, 23); 


m 

13 And after they had held their 
peace, James answered, saying, Men 
and brethren, hearken unto me : 

14 Simeon hath declared how 
God at the first did visit the Gen- 
tiles, to take out of them a people 
for his name. 

15 And to this agree the words 
of the prophets ; as it is written, 

c XiU 2«31)32« ^ At£t«9«zx}i2« 

and, (2 ) Because the word multitude (ri 
r-x5i5-os) would not have been used in de- 
scribing the collection of apostles and 
elders merely- Comp Luke 1 . 10, 11. 13; 
T 6; vi. 17; xix 37 John v. 3; xxi. 6. 
Acts iv 32 , \ 1 2. Matt, iiu 7. IT Gave 
audience. Heard, listened attentively to. 
IT Barnabas and Paul They were deeply 
interested in it ; and they were (|[ualmed 
to give a fair statement of the facts as 
they had occurred. IF Declaring what 
miracles and wonders, ifec. The argu- 
ment here evidently is, that God had ap- 
proved their wmrk by miracles ; that he 
gave evidence that what they did had 
his approbation ; and that as all this was 
done without imposing on them the rites 
of the Jews, so it wmuld follow that those 
w'ere not now to be commanded. 

13. James answered. James the Less, 
son of Aipheus. See Note, ch xii. 1, 
IT Hearken unto me. This whole transac- 
tion shows that Peter had no such autho - 
nty m the church as the Papists pretend, 
for otherwise his opinion would have 
been followed without debate. James 
had an authority not less than that of Pe- 
ter. It IS possible that he might nave 
been next m age (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 7) ; 
and it seems morally certain that he re- 
mained for a considerable part of his life 
m Jerusalem Acts xu. 17 ; xxi. 18. Gal. 
1. 19 ; ii. 9. 12. 

14. Simeon. ThtS a Hebrew name. 
The Greek mode of v\ ritmg it commonly 
was Simon. It v\a3 one of the names of 
Peter. Matt. i\. 13. t To take out of them 
a people To choose from among the Gen- 
tiles those u ho should be his friends. 

1 5. The words of the prophets. Amos 
ix. 11. 12. It was a very material poini 
with them, as Jews, to inquire whether 
this was in accordance with the predic- 
tions of the Scriptures. The most power- 
ful revivals of religion, and the most 
striking demonstrations of the divine pre- 
sence, will be in accordance with the 
Bible; and should be tested by them. 
This habit was always manifested by th® 
^poBtles and early Christians, and should 
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16 After this I will return, and 
will build again the tabernacle of 
David, which is fallen down ; and 
1 will build again the ruins thereof, 
and I will set it up : 

be followed by Christians at all times. 
Unless a supposed work of grace accords 
with the Bible, and can be defended by 
It, it mast be false, and should be opposed. 
Comp. Isa. viiL 20. 

16. A/ier this. Tiiis quotation is not 
made literally either from the Hebrew, or 
the Septuagint, which differs also from 
the Hebrew. The 17th verse is quoted 
literally from the Septuagint; but m the 
16th the general sense only of the passage 
is retained. The main point of the quo- 
tation, as made by James, was, to show 
that according to the prophets it was con- 
templated that the Gentiles should be in- 
troduced to the privileges of the children 
of God ; and on this pomt the passage has 
a direct bearing. The prophet Amos (ix. 
8 — 10) had described the calamines that 
should come upon the nation of the Jews, 
by their being scattered and driven away. 
This implied that the city of Jerusalem, 
and the temple, and the walls of the city 
should be destroyed. But after that (Heb. 
*• on that day,” ver. 11, that is, the day 
when he should revisit them, and recover 
them), he would restore them to their 
former privileges; would rebuild their 
temple, their city, and their walls ver- 
lU ' And not only so, not only should the 
blessing descend on the Jews, but it 
^^iild also be extended to others. The 

remnant of Edom,” the heathen upon 
whom” his *‘name would be called” 
{Amos ix:. 12), should also partake of the 
mercy of God, and be subject to the Jew- 
i^ people ; and a tune of general pros- 
perity and of permanent blessings should 
follow. Amos IX. 13—15. James under- 
stands this as referring to the times of the 
Messiah, and to the introduction of the 
gwpel to the Gentiles. And so the pas- 
sage (Amos ix. 12) is rendered in the Sep- 
tuagint See ver. 17. IT I will return 
When the people of God are subjected to 
calamities and trials, it is often represented 
as if God had darted from them. This 
returning, therefore, is an image of their 
restoration to his fovour, and to prosperity. 
This. IS not, however, in the Hebrew, m 
Amos IX. 11. IT / vM hoM again In 
the calamities that should come upon the 
nation (Amos ix. 8), It is implied that the 
temple and the city should be destroyed. 
To bmld them again would be a proof of 
his returning fovour. f The ied^ermcle of 
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17 That the residue of men might 
seek after the Lord, and all the 
Gentiles, upon whom my name is 
called, saith the Lord, who doeth 
all these things. 

David. The tent of David. Here it means 
the house, or royal residence of David, 
and the kings of Israel. That is, he w ould 
restore them to iheir former glory and 
splendour, as his people. The reference 
here is not to the temple, which w^as the 
work of Solomon ; but to the magnificence 
and splendour of the dwelling place of 
David ; that is, to the full enjoyment of 
their former high privileges and blessings. 
IT Which is fallen down. Which would 
be destroyed by the captivity under the 
king of Babylon, and by the long neglect 
and decay resulting from iheir being car- 
ried to a distant land. IF The rums there- 
of Heb. “ close up the breaches thereof.” 
That is, It should be restored to its former 
prosperity and magnificence ; an emblem 
of the favour of God, and of the spiritual 
blessings that should in future times 
scend on the Jewish people. 

17. That the residue of men. This verse 
is quoted literally from the Septuagint, 
and differs in some respects from the He- 
brew. The phrase '' the residue of men” 
here, is evidently understood, both by the 
LXX. and by James, as referring to others 
thanJew^to the Gentiles." The rest of 
the world — implying that many of them 
would be admitted to the friendship and 
favour of God. The Hebrew is, “ that 
they may possess the remnant of Edom.” 
This change is made m the Septuagint 
by a slight diflferepce in the reading of 
two Hebrew words. The LXX., instead 
of the Hebrew shall inherit, read 
shall seek of thee; and instead of 
CDnK, Edom, they read dim, Man, or 
mankind, i. e. men. Why this , variation 
occurred, cannot be explained ; but the 
sense is not materially different In the 
Hebrew, the word Edom has undoubted 
reference to another nation than the 
Jewish ; and the expression means, that 
in the great prosperity of the Jews, after 
their return, they should extend the in- 
fluence of iheir religion to other nations ; 
that IS, as James applies it, the Gentiles 
miaht be brought to the privileges of the 
children of God. f And also the Gentiles, 
Heb. ^All the heathen; i. e. all who 
were not Jews. This was a clear predic- 
tion that other nations were to be favoured 
with the light of the true religion, and 
that without any mention of their con- 
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18 Known* unto God are all his 
works, from the beginning of the 
world. 

19 Wherefore my sentence is, 
that we trouble not them, which 

a Naiia.23.19. Isa 46.10. 

forming to the rites of the Jewish people 

Upon whom my name is called, Who 
are called by my name, or who are re- 
garded by me as my people. IT Who doetk 
all these things That is, who will cer- 
tainly accomplish this in its time. 

18. Known unto God, &c Note, ch. i. 
24. The meaning of this verse, in this 
connexion, is this. God sees every thing 
future ; he knows what he will accom- 
plish ; he has a plan ; and all his works 
are so arranged in his mind, that he sees 
all things distinctly and clearly. As he 
foretold these, it was a part of his plan ; 
and as it was a part of his plan long since 
foretold, it should not be opposed and re- 
sisted by us. 

19. My sentence, Gr, I judge (>cf/voo); 
that is, I give ray opinion. It is the usual 
language m which a judge delivers his 
opinion ; but it does not imply here that 
James assumed authority to settle the 
case, but merely that he gave his'opimon, 
or counsel. IT That we trouble not them. 
That we do not molest, disturb, or oppress 
them, by imposing on them unneces- 
sary and burdensome rites and ceremo- 
nies. 

20. That we write unto them. Express- 
ing our judgment, or our views of the 
case. This verse has greatly perplexed 
commentators. The mam grounds of 
difficulty have been, (1 ) Why fornica- 
tion — an offence against the moral law, 
and about which there could be no dis- 
pute — should have been included ; and, 
(2.) Whether the prohibition to abstain 
from blood is still binding. IT 7'hat they 
abstain. That they refrain from these 
things, or wholly avoid them. IT Pollu- 
iions of idols. The word rendered pollu- 
twns means any kind of defilement. But 
here it is evidently used to denote the 
flesh of those animals that were offered 
in sacrifice to idols. See ver. 29. That 
flesh, after being offered in sacrifice, was 
often exposed for sale in the markets, or 
was served up at feasts. 1 Cor. x. 25 — 
29. It became a very important question 
whether it was right for Christians to 
partake of it. The Jews would contend 
that it was, m fact, partaking of idolatry. 
The Gentile converts would allege that 
they did not eat it as a sacrifee to idols, or 


from among the Gentiles are turned 
to God : 

20 But that we write unto them, 
that they abstain from pollutions 
of idols, and from fornication,® 

b lTbess.1.9. c Ex.20.4,5. lCor.8 I, Sc. 10 28. Rev. 
2.14,20, 9 20. d lCor.6.9,18. CoJ.3.5 IThess 4.3. 

lend their countenance in any way to the 
idolatrous w'orship where it had been 
offered. See this subject discussed at 
length in 1 Cor. viii. 4 — 13. As idolatry 
was forbidden to the Jews in every form, 
and as partaking even of the sacrifices 
to idols, m their feasts, might seem to 
countenance idolatry, the Jews would he 
utterly opposed to it ; and for the sake of 
peace, James advised that they be recom- 
mended to abstain from this. To partake 
of that food might not he , mot ally wrong 
(1 Cor. viii 4), but It would give occasion 
for scandal and offence ; and, therefore, 
as a matter of expediency, it was advised 
that they should abstain from it IT And 
from fornication. The word used here 
is applicable to all illicit inter- 
course ; and may refer to adultery, incest 
and licentiousness in any form. There 
has been much diversity of opinion in re- 
ard to this expression. Interpreter# have 
een greatly perplexed to understand 
why this violation of the moral law has 
been introduced amidst the violations of 
the ceremonioL law ; and the question is 
naturally asked, whether this was a sin 
about which there could be any debate 
between the Jewish and Gentile con- 
verts ? Were there any who would prac- 
tise it, or plead that it was lawful ? If 
not, why is it prohibited here ^ Various 
interpretations have been proposed. Some 
have supposed that James refers here to 
the offerings which harlots would make 
of their gams to the service of religion, 
and that James would prohibit the recep- 
tion of it Beza, Selden, and Schleusner 
suppose the word is taken for idolatry, as 
It is often represented m the Scriptures as 
consisting m unfaithfulness to God, and 
as it is often called adultery. Henngius 
supposes that marriage between idolaters 
and Christians is here intended. But, 
after all, the usual mterpretalion of the 
word, as referring to illicit intercourse of 
the sexes of any kind, is undoubtedly 
here to be retained. There is no reason 
for departing from the ordinary and usual 
meaning of the word. If it be askei 
then, why Mis was particularly forbidden 
and was introduced in this connexion, we 
may reply, (1.) That this vice prevailed 
every where among the Gentiles, and 
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and from things strangled, and in every city them that preach him, 
/fom® blood. being * read in the synagogues 

21 For Moses of old time hath every sabbath-day : 

a Lev 17 14. I)eut.l2. 16,23. i> c.13.15,27. 

was that to which all were particularly The eating of blood was strictly forbidden 
exposed. (2.) That it was not deemed by to the Jews. The reason of this was that 
the Gentiles disgraceful. It was practised it contained the life. Lev. xvii. 11. 14, 
without shame, and without remorse. See Note on Rom. iii. 25. The use of 
Terence, Adeiph. 1, 2. 21. See Grotius. Mood was common among the Gentiles. 
It was important, therefore, that the pure They drank it often at their sacrifices, 
taws of Christianity on this subject should and in making covenants or compacts, 
be known, and that special pains should To separate the Jews from them in this 
be taken to instnict the early converts respect was one design of the prohibition, 
from paganism in those laws. The same See Spencer, De Leg. Hebrse pp. 144, 145 
thing IS necessary still m heathen lands. 169. 235 377. 381 594 Ed. 1732. See 

(3.) This crime was connected with re- also this whole pa&.sage examined at 

iigion. It was the practice not only to length in Spencer, pp. 588—626. The 
introduce indecent pictures and emblems primary reason of the prohibition was, 
into their worship, but also for females to that it was thus used in the feasts and 

devote themselves to the service of par- compacts of idolaters. That blood was 

ticular temples, and to devote the avails thus drank by the heathens, particularly 
of indiscriminate prostitution to the ser- by the Sabians, m their sacrifices, is fully 
vice of the god, or the goddess. The vice proved by Spencer, De Leg pp 377 — 380. 
was connected with no small part of the But the prohibition specifies a higher rea- 
pagan worship ,* and tlie images, the em- son, that the hfe is ih the blood, and that 
blems, and the customs of idolatry every therefore it should not be eaten. On this 
where tended to sanction and promote it. opinion see Note, Rom. lii. 25. This rea- 
A mass ofevidence on this subject, which son existed before any ceremoniallaw ; 
sickens the heart— but which would be is founded m the nature of things , has 
too long and too indelicate to introduce no particular reference to any custom of 
here— may be seen in Tholuck’s Nature the Jews ; and therefore is as forcible m . 
and Moral Influence of Heathenism, in any other circumstances as in theirs. It 
the Biblical Repository, for July, 1832, was proper, therefore, to forbid it to the 
1 ^ 441 — 464. As this vice was almost early Christian converts ; and for the 
universal ; as it was practised without same reason its use should be abstained 
itome or disgrace; as there were no laws from every where. It adds to the force 
among the heathen to prevent it ; as it of these remarks, when we remember 
was connected with all their views of that the» same principle was settled be- 
|dc4 wo|ship, and of reii^on ; it was im- fore the laws oi Moses were given ; and 
portant for the early Christians to fk>wn that God regarded the fact that the life 
upon and to oppose it, and to set a pecu- was m the blood as of so much importance 
liar guard against it in all the churches, as to make the shedding of it worthy of 
It was the sm to which, of all others, they death. Gen ix. 4—6. It is supposed, 
were the most exposed, and which was therefore, that this law is still obligatory, 
most likely to bring scandal on the Chns- Perhaps also there is no food more un- 
ban religion. It is for this cause that it wholesome than blood ; and it is a further 
® so often and so pointedly forbidden in circumstance of some moment that all 
the New Testament Rom. i 29. I Cor. men naturally revolt from it as an article 
vi la la Gal. V. 19. Eph. V. 3. 1 Thess. of food. 

IV. a f And from things strangled, 21. For Moses, The meaning of this 
^liat is, from animals or birds that were verse is, that the law of Moses, prohibit- 
kilM without shedding their blood. The ing these things, was read in the syna- 
reason wbyjiese were donsidered by the gogues constantly. As these commands 
Jews unlawful to be eaten was, that thus were constantly read, and as the Jewish 
they would be under a necessity of eat- converts would not sopn learn that their 
mg blood, which was positively forbidden ceremonial law had ceased to be binding, 
by the law. Hence it was commanded it was deemed to be a matter of expe- 
m the law, that when any beastpr fowl diency that no needless offence should be 
was taken m a snare, the blood should be given to them. For the sake of peace it 
poured out before it was lawful to be was better that they should abstain ftom 
eaten. Lev. xvii. 13. IF And fromllood, meat offbred to idols than to give oflenc© 
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22 Then pleased it the apostles fithe Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, 
and elders, with the whole church, and Cilicia : 

to send chosen men of their own 24 Forasmuch as we have heard, 
company to Antioch, with Paul and that certain ^ which went out from 
Barnahas ; namely, Judas surnamed us have troubled * you with words, 
Barsabas, and Silas, chief men ^ subverting your souls, saying, Ye 
among the brethren : must be circumcised, and keep the 

23 And wr )te letters by them law : to whom ® we gave no such 
after this manner : The apostles commandment : 

and elders, and brethren, send greet- 25 It seemed good unto us, being 
ing unto the brethren which are of assembled with one accord^ to send 

a C.1 23 6 ver 1. cGal.5,12. dGaI.5.4. Gal 2.4. 


to the Jewish converts. Comp. 1 Cor. viii. 
10 — 13 ^ Of old time. Greek, From an- 
cient generations. It is an established 
custom ; and therefore his laws are well 
known, and have, m their view, not only 
the authority of revelation, but the vene- 
rableness of antiquity. IT In every city. 
Where there were Jews. This was the 
case in all the cities to which the discus- 
sion here had reference. *11 Them that 
preach him. That is, by reading the law 
of Moses But in addition to reading the 
law, it was customary also to offer an 
explanation of its meaning. See Notes 
on Luke iv. 16 — 22. 

22 Then it pleased. It seemed fit and 
proper to them IT The apostles and elders. 
To whom the business had been particu- 
larly referred, ver 2. Comp, ch xvi, 4. 
IT With the whole church. All the Chris- 
tians who were there assembled together. 
They concurred in the sentiment, and ex- 
pressed their approbation m the letter 
that was sent. ver. 23. Whether they were 
consulted, does not particularly appear. 
But as It IS not probable that they would 
volunteer an opinion unless they ’were 
consulted, it seems most reasonable to 
suppose that the apostles and elders sub- 
mitted the case to them for their approba* 
tion. It would seem that the apostles and 
elders deliberated on it, and decided it; 
but still, for the sake of peace and unity, 
they also took measures to ascertain that 
their decision agreed with the unanimous 
sentiment of the church IT Chosen men. 
Men chosen for this purpose. IT Of their 
own company. From among themselves. 
Greater weight and authority would thus 
be attached to their message. V Judas, 
surnamed JBarmhas. Possibly the same 
who was nominated to the vacant place 
in the apostleship. ch i. 23. But Grotius 
supposes that it was his brother. IF And 
Silas He was afterwards the travelling , 
companion of Paul ver. 40. ch. xvi. 25. 
89 ; xvii. 4. 10. 15. He is also the same ' 
probably, who is mentioned by the i 


name of Silvanus. 2 Cor. i. 19. 1 Thess. i. 
1. 2 Thess 1 1. iPetv. 12. Chief men 
among the brethren. GteeY, Leaders Comp. 
Luke xxu. 26. Men of influence, experi- 
ence, and authority in the church. Judas 
and Silas are said to have been prophets. 
ver 32. They had, therefore, been en- 
gaged as preachers and rulers in the 
church at Jerusalem. 

23 Aiid wrote letters. Greek, Having 
written It does not mean that they wrote 
more than one epistle. IT By them. Greek, 
By their hand, f After this manner. 
Greek, These things. IT Send greeting. 
A word of salutation, expressing their de- 
sire of the happiness of the per- 

sons addressed. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 49; 
xxvii 29. Luke i. 28. John xix. 3. IT In 
Antioch, Where the difficulty first arose. 
IT And Syria. Antioch was the capital 
of Syria, and it 'is probable that the dis- 
pute was not confined to the capital. 
IT And Cdicia. Note, Acts vi 9. Cilicia 
was adjacent to Syria. Paul and J^ma- 
bas had travelled through it; and it is 
probable that the same difficulty Would 
exist there which had disturbed the 
churches m Syria. 

24. Forasmuch. Since we have heard 
H That certain. That some. ver. 1. Have 
troubled you with words. With doctrines 
They have disturbed your minds, and 
produced contentions. It Subverting your 
souls. The word here used occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament 
Ksvx^ovTEi,) It properly means to collect 
together the vessels used in a house — the 
household furniture — for the purpose of 
removing it. It is applied to marauders, 
robbers, and enemies, who remove and 
bear off property ; thus prodijicing distress, 
confusion, and disorder. It is thus used 
in the sense of disturbing, or destroying ; 
and here denotes that they unsettled their 
minds; that they produced anxiefy, dis- 
turbance, and distress, by these doctrines 
about Moses. IT To whom m gam no such 
cotmnandmmL They went, therefore^ 
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chosen men unto you, with our be- 
loved Barnabas and Paul, 

26 Men that have hazarded ** 
their lives for the name of out Lord 
Jesus Christ 

27 We have sent therefore Judas 
and Silas, who shall also tell you 
rhe same things by * mouth. 

28 For it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burthen ^ than these 
necessary things ; 

a eJ3.50j 14.19. s word. i Rev.2.24. 


without authority. Self-constituted and 
self-^nt teachers not unfrequently pro- 
duce disturbance and distress. Had the 
apostles been consulted on this subject, 
the ddBculty would have been avoided. 
By thus saying that they had not given 
them a command to teach these things, 
they practically assured the Gentile con- 
verts that they did not approve of the 
course which thc«e who went from Judea 
had taken. 

26. Mm that have hazarded their lives, 
&c. See ch. xiv. This was a noble tes- 
dmony to the character of Barnabas and 
Paul- It was a commendation of them to 
the confidence of the churches, and an 
imphed expression that they wished their 
authonty to be re^rded in the estabhsh- 

and organization of the church. 
1 Per the name’ In tlie cause of the 
Lord Jesus. 

27. Th^sameihings. The same things 
fiiat we wrote to you. Traiey rfhall con- 
firm all by their own statements- 

28. For tt seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
Ihis IS a strong ana undoubted claim to 
inspiration. It was with special reference 
to the organization of the church, that the 
Holy Spirit had been promised to them 
by the Lord Jesus. Malt, xviii. 18—20. 
John xiv. 26. IT No greater burthen. To 
ttnpose no greater restraints ; to enjoin no 
dlher ol®ervances. See Note, ver. 10. 
f Them these necessary things. Necessary, 
{!.) In order to preserve the peace of the 
church. (2.) To conciliate the minds of 
the Jewish converts, ver. 21. (3.) Neces- 
sary in their circumstances, particularly, 
because the crime which is specified — 
licentiousness — was one to which all early 
converts were particularly exposed. Note, 
ver. 20. 

From meats offered to idols. This 
explmns what is meant by " pollutions of 

Ten 20. IT Ye skattdo welt You 
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29 That ye abstain from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and 
from fornication : from which if ye 
keep ^yourselves, ye shall do well. 
Fare ye well. 

30 So when they were dismissed, 
they came to Antioch; and when 
they had gathered the multitude 
together, they delivered the epistle : 

31 Which., when they had read, 
they rejoiced for the ^ consolation. 

ever.20. d. SCor.ll.d. Jam.] 27. 1 Jdo. 5.S1. Juda 
20,21. or, exportation. 

will do what ought to be done in regard 
to the subjects of dispute- 

31. They rejoiced for the consolation. 
They acquiesced in the decision of th.i 
apostles and eiders, and rejoiced that they 
were not to be subjected to the burden- 
some rites and ceremonies of the Jewish 
religion. This closes The account of the 
first Chnstian council. It was conducted 
throughout on Christian pnnciples, in a 
mild, kind, conciliatory spirit; and is a 
model for all similar assemblages. It 
came together, not to promote, but to 
silence disputation ; not to persecute thv 
peopTe of God, but to promote their peace ; 
not to be a scene of harsh and angry re 
crimination, but to be an example of all 
that was mild, and tender, and kind. 
Those who composed it came together, 
not to carry a point, not to overreach 
their adversaries, not to be party men; 
but to mingle their sober counsels, to in- 
quire what was right, and to express, in a 
Christian manner, that which was proper 
to be done. Great and important princi- 
ples were to be established, in regard to 
the Christian church ; and they engaged 
in their work evidently with a deep sense 
of their responsibilily, and with a just 
view of their dependence on the aid of 
the Holy Spirit. How happy would it 
have been if’ this spirit had been possess- 
ed by all professedly Christian councils ! 
How hapi^, if all had really sought the 
peace and harmony of the churches . 
and if none had ever been convened to 
kindle the fires of persecution, to evince 
the spirit of party, or to rend and destroy 
the church of God ! 

This council has been usually appealed 
to as the authonty for councils in the 
diurch, as a permanent arrangement, 
and especially as an authority for courts 
of appeal and control. But it establishes 
ueimer, and should be brought as an aur 
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32 And Judas and Silas, being there a space, they were let go J> in 
prophets also themselves, exhorted peace from the brethren unto the 
the brethren with many words, and apostles. 

confirmed ifAem. 34 Notwithstanding, it pleased 

83 And after they had tarried Silas to abide there still. 

ilCor 16n.2Jno.lO. 

Ihority for neither. For, (1.) It was not a that is, it does not make all or either of 
court of appeal m any inteil'gible sense them of divine authority, or as obligatory 
it was an assembly convened for a spe on the church of God. (4) It should be 
cial purpose, designed to settle an in added, that a degree of authority (comp, 
qmry which arose in a particular parrof ch. xvi. 4) would, of course, be attached 
the church, and which required the cob to the decision of the apostles and elders 
lected wisdom of the apostles and elders at that time, which cannot be to any body 
rose: tie. (2) It had none of the marks of ministers and laymen now. Besides it 
or appendages of a court The term court, should never be forgotten — what, alas, it 
or judicature, is nowhere applied to it; seems to have been the pleasure and the 
nor to any assembly of Christian men, in interest of ecclesiastics to forget — that 
the IVew Testament JVor should these neither the apostles nor elders asserted any 
terms be used now in the churches jurisdiction over the churches of Antioch, 
Courts of judicature imply a degree of Syria, and Cilicia ; that they did not claim 
authority, which cannot be proved from a right to have these cases referred to 
the New Testament to have been con- them ; that they did not attempt “ to lord 
ceded to any ecclesiastical body of men it” over their faith or their consciences. 
(3.) There is not the slightest yifimatton The case was a single, specific, definite 
that any thing like permanency was to be question, referred to Uiem; and they de- 
attached to this coundl , or that it would cided it as such They asserted no ab- 
be periodically or regularly repeated It stract right of such jurisdiction ; they 
will prove, indeed, that when cases of sought not to intermeddle with it; they 
difficulty occur; when Christians are per- enjoined no future reference to them, to 
plexed and embarrassed ; or when con- iheir successors, or to any ecclesiastical 
tenlions arise, it will be proper to refer to tribunal. They evidently regarded the 
Christian men for advice and direction churches as blessed with the most ample 
Such was the case here , and such a freedom ; and evidently contemplated no 
course IS obviously proper. If it should arrangement of a perraafient character, 
be raamtained that it is well that Chris- asserting a right to legislate on articles 
tian ministers and laymen should assem- of faith, or to make laws for the dire'ction 
ble periodically, at stated intervals, on of the Lord’s freemen, 
the supposition that such cases may arise, 32. Being jn opkets See Note, ch. xi. 
this IS conceded ; but the example of the 27. This evidently implies that they had 
apostles and elders should not be pleaded been preachers before they went to An- 
as making such assemblies of divine light tioch. What was the precise nature of 
and airthority, or as being essential to the the office of a prophet in the^ Christian 
e.tistence of a church of God. Such an church, it is not easy to ascertain. Possi- 
arrangement has been deemed to be so bly it may imply that they were teachers 
desirable by Christians, that it has been of unusual or remarkable ability. IT Con- 
adopted by Episcopalians in their regular firmed them. Strengthened them ; that is, 
annual and triennial conventions; by by their instructions and exhortations. 
Methodists in their conferences; by Pres- Note, ch. xiv. 22. 

byterlans in their general assembly; by 33. A space. For some time. If Thep 
Friends m thoir yearly meetings ; by Bap- were kt go in peace. An expression im- 
tists and Congregationalists m their asso- plying that they departed vvith the affec- 
ciations, i&c. But the example of the tionate regard of the Christians to whom 
council summoned on a special emergency they had ministered, and with their high 
at Jerusalem, should not be pleaded as tst wishes for their prosperity. 1 Cor. xvi 
giving divine authority to all, or to any 1. 2 John 10. Silas, however, it seems 
of these periodical assemblagef. They bose to remain. IT Unto the apostles. A 
are wise and prudent arrangements, con- erusalem. Many MSS. however, in 
tnbuting to the peace of the cimrch ; and itead of “ unto the apostles f read, “ unto 
the example of the council at Jerusalem those who had sent itiem.” The sense is 
pan be adduced as furnishing as much not materially different 
divine authority for one as for another ; 34 Noiwilhstandwg, &c. Tills whole 
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35 Patil also and Barnabas con- 
tinued in Antioch, teaching* and 
preaching the word of the Lord, 
with many others also. 

3d And some days after, Paul 
said unto Barnabas, Let us go again 
and visit our brethren in ^ every 
city where we have preached the 
Word of the Lord, and see how 
they do. 

37 And Barnabas determined to 
take with them John * whose sur- 
name was Mark. 

38 But Paul thought not good to 

a C.1S.4,&C. h C.1S 12,25. Col 4 10. 

verse is wanting in many MSS in the 
Syriac, Arabic, and CopUc versions ; and 
is regarded as spurious by Mill, Gries- 
bach, and by other cntics. It was proba- 
bly introduced by some early transcriber, 
who judged it necessary to complete the 
narrative. The Latin Vulgate reads, “ It 
seemed good to Silas to remain, but Ju 
das went alone to Jerusalem.” 

35. Paul, also, and Barnabas continued 
in Anfiock. How long a time is unknown. 
It IS probable that at this time the unhap- 

g Y incident occurred between Paul and 
eter, which is recorded in Gal. u. 1 1- —14. 

36. Let us go again and visit our bre- 
thren. That IS, in the churches which 
they had established in Asia Minor, ch. 
xiii. XIV. This was a natural wish ; and 
was an enterprise that might be attended 
vyith important advantages to those feeble 
churches. 

37. Bat Barnabas determined, Greek, 
Willed, or was disposed to (c’3au;\.swcr.<To) 
If John, &c. Note, ch. xii. 12 He had 
been with them before as a travelling com- 
panion. ch. .xii. 25; xin. 5. Pie was the 
son of a sister of Barnabas (Col iv. 10), and 
it is probable that Barnabas’ aflection tor 
his nephew was the mam reason for in- 
lacing him' to wish to take him with him 
n the jonmey- 

38. B7£t Paid thought not good. Did 
;iot think it proper. Because he could 
(flot confide in his perseverance with them 
in the toils and penis of their journey. 
IT Who departed from them, &c. ch. xiii. 
13. Why he did this is not known. It 
was evidently, however, for some cause 
which Paul did not consider satisfactory, 
and which in his view disqualified him 
from being their attendant again, f To 
the work. Of preaching the gospel. 

39. And the contention was so sharp. 
The word used here it that 


take him with them, who departed ® 
from them from Pamphylia, and 
went not with them to the work. 

39 And the contention was so 
sharp between them, that they de- 
parted asunder one from the other : 
and so Barnabas took Mark, and 
sailed unto Cyprus : 

40 And Paul chose Silas, and 
departed, being recommended ^ by 
the brethren unto the grace of 
God. 

41 And he w^ent through Syria ana 
Cilicia, confirming ® the churches. 

CC.13 13. rfc.l4.26;20 32. cp.l6 5 

from which our word paroxysm is derived. 
It may denote any excitement of mmd, 
and IS used in a good sense in Heb x. 24. 
It here means evidently a violent alterca- 
tion that resulted in their separation for 
a lime, and in their engaging in diflerent 
spheres of labour H And saiUd unto 
Cyprus. This w’as the native place of 
Barnabas. Note, ch iv. 36. 

40. Being recommended. Being com- 
mended by prayer to God. Nolc,ch xiv 26. 

41. Byna and Cdicia. These were 
countries lying near to ea< h other, 
which Paul, in company wuh Barnabas, 
had before visited, f Confinwig the 
churches. Strengthening them by instruc- 
tion and exhortation. It has no reference 
to the rite of confirmation. See Note, 
Acts XIV. 22. 

In regard to this unhappy contention 
between Paul and Barnabas, and their 
separation from each other, we may make 
the following remarks. (1.) That ho apo- 
logy or vindication of U is offered by the 
sacred writer It was undoubtedly im- 
proper and evil. It was a melancholy 
instance in which even apostles evinced 
an improper spirit, and engaged in im- 
proper strife. (2) In this contentinn it is 
probable that Paul w’as, in the mam, 
right. Barnabas seems to have been in- 
fluenced by attachment to a rekitivc; 
Paul sought a helper who W'ould, not 
shrink from duty and danger It is clear 
that Paul had the sj'rapaimcs and prayers 
of the church in his favour (ver. 40), 
and It IB more than probable that Barna- 
bas departed without any such sympathy, 
ver. 39. (3.) There is reason to think 
that this eoptention was overruled for the 
furtherance of the gospel. They went to 
difforent plat'es, and preached to different 

lople. Tt often happens that the un* 

ppy and wicked strifes of Christians 
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CHAPTER XVL 
^T'HEN came he to Derbe ® and 
^ Lystra : and behold, a certain 
disciple was there, named Timo- 
theus, * the son of a ® certain wo- 
man, which w^as a Jewess, and be- 

f eved ; but his fa^er was a Greek : 
2 Which was well ^ reported of 

a c 14 6 Z»c 19 22 Rom 16 21. lCor.4.17. 

c 2Tim 1.5. d c.6 3 lTiin.5.10. Heb.11.2 


by the brethren tlxat were at Lystra 
and Iconium. 

3 Him would Paul have to go 
forth with him ; and took and cir- 
cumcised him, ® because of the 
Jews f which were in those quar- 
ters; for they knew all that his* 
father was a Greek. 

fi Gal.2 3-8,* 6.1-3. / lCor.9.20. 


are the means of exciting their zeal, and 
of extending the gospel, and of establish- 
ing churches. But no thanks to their 
contention; nor is the guilt of their anger 
and strife mitigated by this (4 ) I'his 
difference was afterwards reconciled, and 
Paul and Barnabas again became travel- 
ling companions. 1 Cor ix 6. Gal. n 9 
(5 ) There is evidence that Paul also be- 
came reconciled to John Mark. Col. iv. 
10 Phiiem 24. 2 Tim. iv. 11 How long 
this separation continued is not known ; 
but perhaps in this journey with Barnabas, 
John gave such evidence of his courage 
and zeal as induced Paul again to admit 
him to his confidence as a travelling com- 
panion, and as to become a profitable fel- 
low-labourer See 2 Tim. jv 11, “Take 
Mark, and bring him with thee ; for he is 
profitable to me for the ministry.’^ (6) 
This account proves that there was no 
collusion or agreement among the apostles 
to impose upon mankind. Had there 
been such an agreement, and had the 
books of tiie New' Testament been an im- 
posture, the apostles would have been re- 
presented as perfectly harmonious, and as 
united m all their views and efforts. 
What impostor would have thought of the 
device of representing the early friends 
of the Christian religion as divided^ and 
contending, and separating from each 
other ? Such a statement has an air of 
candour and honesty, and at the same 
tune is apparently so much against the 
truth of the system, that no impostor 
would have thought of resorting to it 
CHAPTER XVL 

I. Then came he. That is, Paul, in 
company with Silas. Luke does not 
give us the history of Barnabas, but con- 
iines his narrative to the journey of Paul. 
IT To Derhe and Lyslra. Note, ch, xiv. 6 | 
‘'T And hehold a certain disciple named Ti-‘ 
motheus. It was to this disciple that Paul 
afterwards addressed the two epistles 
which bear'his name It is evident that 
he was a native of one. of these places, 
but whether of Derbe or Lystra it is im- 
possible to determine IT The sen of a 


certain woman, &c Her name was Eunice. 
2 Tim. I 5. IF And believed. And was a 
Christian It is evident also that her 
mother was a woman of distinguished 
Christian piety. 2 Tim. i. 5. It was not 
lawful for a Jew to marry a woman of 
another nation, or to give his daughter in 
marriage to a Gentile. Ezra ix. 12. But 
It 18 probable that this law was not re- 
garded very strictly by the Jews who 
lived in the midst of heathen nations. It 
IS evident that Tirabthy, at this time, was 
very young; for when Paul besought 
him to abide at Ephesus^ to take charge 
of the church there (1 Tira. i. 3)i he ad- 
dressed him then as a young man. I Tim. 
iv. 12, “ Let no man despise tlw youth.’* 
IT But kis father was a Greek. Evidently 
a man who had noi been circumcised, for 
had he been, Timothy would have been 
'bo. 

2 Which. That is, Timothy. The con- 
nexion requires us to understand this of 
him. Of the character of his father no- 
thing is known. IT Has well reported of 
Was esteemed highly as a young man of 
piety and promise. Note, ch. vi 3. Comp. 

1 V. 10. Timothy had been reli- 
giously educated. He was carefully 
trained in the knowledge' of the Holy 
Scriptures, and was therefore the belter 
qualified for Irs work. 2 Tim ui. 15. 

3. Him would Paul kaoe, &c. This was 
an instance of Paul’s selecting young men 
of piety for the holy ministry. It shows. 
(1.) That he was disposed to look up and 
call forth the talent that might be m the 
church, that might be usefully employed. 
It IS quite evident that Timothy would 
not have thought of this, had it not been 
suggested by Paul. The same thing, Edu 
cation societies are attempting now to ac- 
complish. (2 'I That Paul sought proper 
qualifications, and valued them. Those 
were, (a) l^hat he had a good reputation 
for piety, &c. vor, 2. L^his he demanded 
as an mdisponsable qualification for a 
minister of the gospel. 1 Tira. m. 7, 
“Moreover he (a bishop) must have a 
good reoort of them which are without” 
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4 And as they^ went tlirougli the 
cities, they delivered them the de- 
crees for to keep, that were ordain- 
ed “ of the apostles and elders 
which were at Jerusalem. 

5 And so were the churches * es- 
tablished in the faith, and increasec 
in number daily. 

a c 15^8,29. i c.15.41. 

Comp. Acts xxii. IS. (6) Paul esteeraei 
him to be a young man of talents and 
prudence. Bus admitting him to a part- 
nership in his labours, and his intrusting 
to him the afl^irs of the church at Ephe- 
sus, prove this, (c) He had been care- 
fully trained in the Holy Scriptures. A 
foundation was thus laid for usefulness. 
And this qualification seems to have been 
deemed by Paul of indispensable value 
for the right discharge of his duties in 
this holy office- IT And he took and cir 
mmcised him. This was evidently done 
to avoid the opposition and reproaches of 
the Jews. It was a measure not binding 
m Itself (comp. ch. xv. 1. 28, 29) ; but tht 
neglect of which would expose to conten 
tion and opposition among the Jews 
and greatly retard or destroy his useful 
ness. It was an act of expediency for 
the sake of peace, and was in accordance 
with Paul’s uniform and avowed prmci 
pie of wnduct. 1 Cor. ix. 20, “ And unto 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews.” Comp. Acts xxi. 23 — ^26. 

4. And tos ikey went through the aXies,, 
The cities of Syria, •Cilicia, &c. • IF They 
ddkm'ed them, Paul and Silas delivered 
to the Christians in those cities, f The 
decrees, T» ilyftan* The decrees in re- 
gard to the four things specified m eh. xv. 

29. The word translated decrees oc- 
curs m Luke ii. I, “A decree from Cassar 
Augustus;” in Acts xvii. 7, “The de- 
crees of Caesar;” m Eph. ii. 15, and in 
CoL ii. 14. It properly means a law or 
edict of a king, or legislature. In this 
instance it was the decision of the coun- 
cil in a case submitted to it; and implied 
an obligation on the' Christians to submit 
to that decision. The laws of the apos- 
tles would, and ought to be, in such cases, 
esteemed to be binding. It is probable 
that a correct and attested copy of the 
letter (ch xv. 23 — 29) would be sent to 
the various churches of the Gentiles, 
f To keep. To obey, or to observe. 

JT That were ordained. Gr. That were 
a4jud|ed, or determined. 

5. JcktaJhUs&ed in the faith. ConfiinnOd 


6 Now when they had gonf 
throughout Phrygia and the region 
of® Galatia, and were forbidden of 
^ the Holy Ghost to preach the 
word in « Asia, 

7 After they were come to Mysia, 
they assayed to^go into Bythiniad 
but the Spirit suffered them not. 

c Gal.i 2 lPet.1.1. d Amos 8 11,12. lCor.l2.U, 
eRev.l 4,11. 

m the belief of the gospel The effect 
of the wise and conciliatorj^ measure was 
to increase and strengthen the churches. 
'6. Thioiighout Phrygia. This w’as the 
largest province of Asia Minor. It bad 
Bythima noith ; Pisidia and Lycia south ; 
Galatia and Cappadocia east ; and Lydia 
and Mysia west. IF And the region of 
Galatia. This province was directly east 
of Phrygia. The region was formerly 
conquered by the Gauls. They settled 
in It, and called it, after their own name, 
Galatia. The Gauls invaded the country 
at different times, and no less than three 
tribes or bodies of Gauls had possession 
of it. Many Jews were also settled there. 
It was from ihis cause that so many par- 
ties could be formed there, and that so 
much controversy would arise between 
the Jewish and Gentile converts. See 
the Epistle to the Galatians. IF And were 
forbidden. Probably by a direct revela- 
tion. The reason of this was, doubtless, 
that it was the intention of God to extend 
the gospel farther into the regions of 
Greece than would have 'been done if 
they had remained in Asia Minor. This 
prohibition was the means of the first in- 
troduction of the gospel into Europe. 
H In Asia See Note, ch. li 9. This was 
doubtless the region of proconsular Asm. 
This region was also called Ionia. Of 
this region Ephesus wms the capital ; and 
here were situated also the cities of 
Smyrna, Thyatira, Philadelphia, &c., 
within which the seven churches men- 
toned in Kev. i ii. iii. were established. 
Jicero speaks of proconsular Asia as con- 
fining the provinces of Phiygia, Mysia, 
Oaria, and Lydia. In all this region the 
gospel 'was afterwards preached with 
great success. But now a more important 
and a wider field was opened before Paul 
and Barnabas, in the extensive country 
of Macedonia 

7. Mysia. This was a province of Asia 
dmor, having Propontis on the north, 
lythinia on the east, Lydia on the south, 
and the JE^an sea on the west. IF Theij 
assayed, Ihey endeavoured; they at- 
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8 And they passing- by Mysia, 
came down to “ Troas. 

9 And a vision appeared to Paul 
in the night; There stood a man* 
of Macedonia, and prayed him, say- 
ing, Come over into Macedonia, and 

k ip us. 

10 And after he had seen the 
vision, immediately we endeavour- 
ed to go ' into Macedonia, assuredly 
gathering that the Lord had called 

a 2Cor 2.12 2Tim 4 13. i c.l9 30. c 2Cor 2.13. 

tempted. If IrUo Bythima. A province 
of Asia Minor, lying east of Mysia. 

8. Came down to Troas. I'ins was a 
city of Plirygia or Mysia, on the Helles- 
pont, between Tioy north, and Assos 
south- Sometimes the name 'Troas, or 
Troad, is used to denote the whole coun- 
try of the Trojans, the province where 
the ancient city of Troy had stood. Q'his 
region was much celebrated m the early 
periods of Grecian history. It was here 
that the events recorded in the Iliad of 
Homer are supposed to h.ive occurred 
The city of Troy has long since been 
completely destroyed. Troas is several 
times mentioned in the New Testgraeni. 
2 Cor II. 12 2 Tim. iv. 13 Acts xx. 5. 

9 And a vision. Note,ch.ix. lO.ITTAere 
stood a man, &;c. The appearance of a 
man, who wms known to be of Macedonia, 
probably, by his dress and language. 
Whether this was in a dream, or whether 
It was a representation made to the senses 
while awake, it is impossible to tell 
The will of God was at different times 
made known in both these ways. Corap 
Matt. 11 12- Note, Acts x. 3 Grouus 
supposes that this was the guardian angel 
of Macedonia, and refers lor illustration 
to Dan. X. 12, 13 20,21, But there seems 
to be no foundation for this opinion. IT Of 
Macedonia. This was an extensive coun- 
try of Greece, having Thrace on the north, 
Thessaly south, Epirus west, and the 
iEgean sea east. It is supposed that it 
was peopled by Kutim, son of Javan. Gen. 
X. 4. The kingdom rose into celebrity 
chiefly under the reign of Fhihp and his 
son Alexander tne Great. It was the first 
region m Eprope in which we have any 
record that the gospel was preached. 
IT And kelp n.s. That is, by preaching 
the gospel This was a call to preach 
the gospel in an extensive heathen land, 
amidst many trials and dangers. To this 
call, notwithstanding all this prospect of 
danger, they cheerfully responded, and 


us for to prea.?h the gospel unto 
them. 

1 1 Therefore loosing from Troas, 
we came with a straight course to 
Samothracia, and the next da^ to 
Neapolis; 

12 And from thence to Philippi,'^ 
which is the • chief city of that part 
of Macedonia, and a colony. And 
we were in that city abiding cer- 
tain days. 

d Phil. 1 . 1 . i or, the fij at. 

gave themselves to the work. Their con- 
duct was thus an example to the church. 
From all portions of the earth a similar 
call IS now coming to the churches. 
Openings of a similar character, for the 
introduction of the gospel, are presenteei 
m all lands. Appeals are coming from 
every quarter; and all that seems now 
necessary for the speedy conversion of 
the world is, for the church to enter into 
these vast fields with the self-denial, spi- 
rit, and zeal which characterized the apos^ 
tie Paul. , 

10. We endeavoured. This is the first 
instance m which Luke refers to himself 
as being in company with Paul. It la 
hence probable that he joined Paul and , 
Silas about -this time ; and it is evidenl 
that he attended him m his travels, as re* 
corded throughout the remainder of the 
Acts ^ Assuredly gaihering. Being cer- 
tainly convinced. 

11. Loosing Jr om Troas. Setting sail 
from this place" IT To Samothracia. This 
was an island in the iEgean sea, not far 
from Thrace. It was peopled by mha bit- 
ants from Samos and from Thrace, and 
hence called Samothracia. It was about 
twenty miles m circumference ; and was 
an asylum for fugitives and criminals. 
^And the next day to Neapohs, This was a 
maritime city of Macedonia, near the bor- 
ders of Thrace. It is now called Namk. 

12 And from thence to Philippi. The 
former name of this city was Dathos It 
was repaired and adorned by Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, and afle’^ 
him was called Philippi. It was famous 
for having been the place where several 
battles were fought m tho civil wars of 
the Romans, and among others, for the 
decisive battle between Brutus and An- 
tony. At this place. Bratus killed himself 
To the church m this place Paul affer- 
wanls wrote the epistle waicfi bearai itw 
name. H Which is the chief city of that 
part of Macedonia. This whole regiori 
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13 And on the ^ sabbath we went opened, that she attended unto the 
out of the city by a river side, where things which were spoken of Pa’d. 
prayer^ was wont to be made: and 15 And when she was baptizedj 
w^e sat down, and spake unto the and her household, she besought ‘ 
women which resorted thither, us, saying, If ye have judged me 

14~ And a certain woman named to be faithful to the Lord, come into 
Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city my house, and abide there. And si^ 
ofThyalira^-which worshipped God, constrained us. 
heard usr whose heart ^ the Lord 16 And it came to pass, as w 

t tabbatk-4ay a.c.21.5. 2* Luke 24.45. c Heb 13 2, 


had been conquered ^ the Romans un- erect a synagogue. These prnsevchce, or 
der Faulus Emilius. By him it was di- places of prayer, were simple enclosures 
vided into lour parts or provinces. (Livy.) made of stones in a grove, or under a tree, 
The Syriac version renders it, a city of where there Would be a retired and cori- 
Xhejirst part of Macedonia;” and there is venient place for worship, IF wont 
a medal extant which also describes this Was accustomed to be odered ; or where 
region by this name. It has been pro- it was established by custom. IT Aiid 
posed, therefore, to alter the Greek text spake unto the women, &c. This was pro- 
m accordance with this, since it is known bably before the -regular service of the 
that Amphipohs was made the chief city place commenced, 
by Paulus Emilius. But it may be re- 14. A seller of purple. Purple was a 
marked, that although Amphipohs was most valuable colour, obtained usually 
the chief city m the time of Paulus Emi- from shell-fish It was chiedy worn by 
bus, it may have happened that in the prmces and by the rich , and the irafllc in 
lapse of two hundred and twenty years it might be very profitable. H 'J'he city 
from that time, Philippi might have be- ofThyatira. This was a city of Lydia, 
come the most extensive and splendid m Asia Minor, now called AM? wr. 'Jhe 
city. The Greek here may also mean art of dying was paiiicularly ciJtnaied, 
simply that this was the^rst city to which as appears from an inscription found 
<,hey arrived m their travels IT And a there. fSee Ktanoel ) ’IT Wltfch worship^ 
mdmy. This is a Latin wnrd, and means ped God. A religious woman, a prose- 
that mis was a Roman colony. The word lyte Note, ch. xm 16. ^ Whose Inarl the 
denotes a city or province which was Lotd ojjened. See Note, Luke xxiv. 45 
planted or occupied by Roman citizens. 15 And when she uas baptized Appa- 
0ft one of the coins now extant, it is re- rently wiihout any delay. Comp. Acts ii 
corded that Julius Caesar bestowed the 41; vin 38. U was usual to he baptized 
advantages and dignity of a colony on immediately on believing. IF And her 
Philippi, which Augustus afterwards con- household. Greek, Her house (o oL 05 kut », s). 
firmed and augmented. See Jtoh. Cal. Her family. No mention is made of ihnr 
Art. Philippi. Certain days. Some days, having believed. And the case is one 
13 And on the Sabbath. There is no that atibrds a strong presumptive proof 
doubt that in this city there were Jews that this was an instance of hausdwld or 
In tlie lime of the apostles they were scat- infant baptism For, (1 ) Her beheving is 
tered extensively throughout the known particularly mentioned. (2) It is not m- 
world. ^ By a rher side. What nver timated that they believed. On the con- 
this was, is not known. It is known, how- trary, it is strongly implied that they did 
ever, that the Jews were aeemstoraed to not (3.) It is manifestly implied that they 
provide water, or to *biiild their syna- w^ere baptized because she behev(>d. ft 
gogues and oratories near water, for the was the offeringorher family to the Lord, 
convenience of the numerous washings It is just such an account as would now 
before and during their religious services, be given of a household or family that 
1" Where 'prayer. Where there was a vvere baptized on the faith of the parent 
proseuchcE, or place of mayer; or where If ye haie judged me to be faithful If 
prayer was commonly ottered. The Greek yon deem me a'Chnsiiari, or a Iteliever- 
Will bear either; but the sense is the And she constrained us. She urged us. 
same. Places for prayer were erected j Tins was an instance of grout hospitality, 
by the Jews in the vicinity of cities and and also an evidence of her desire for fur- 
towns, and particularly where there were .her instruction m the doctrines of reli 
not Jewish families enough, or where gion. 

riiey were forbidden by the magistrate to 1 16. As we went to prayer Greek, As 
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went to prayer, a certain damsel 
possessed ° with a spirit of ^ divi- 
nation met ns, which brought her 
masters much gain * by soothsay- 
ing; 

17 The same followed Paul and 
us, and cried, saying, These men 
^e the servants of the most high ^ 

a ISsim 28.7. 1 or, Python. b c 19.24. 

e Gen. 14 18-22. 

we were going to the proseuchce, the place 
of prayer ver 13. Whether this was on 
the same day in which the conversion of 
Lydia occurred, or at another time, is not 
mentioned by the historian IT A certain 
damsel. A maid, a young woman. ^ Pos- 
.sessed with a spirit of dioination. Gr. Py- 
thon. See the margin. Python, or Pythios, 
was one of the names oi Apollo, the Gre- 
cian god of the fine arts, of music, poetry, 
medicine, and eloquence. Of these he was 
esteemed to have been the inventor. He 
was reputed to be the third son of Jupiter 
and Latona He had a celebrated temple 
and oracle at Delphi, which was resorted 
to from all parts of the world, and which 
w'as perhaps the only oracle that was m 
universal repute. The name Python is 
said to have been given him because, as 
soon as he was born, he destroyed with 
arrow’'s a serpent of that name, that had 
been sent by Juno to persecute Latona; 
hence his common name was the Pythian 
Apollo. He had temples on mount Par- 
nassus, at Delphi, Delos, Ciaros, Tenedos, 
&c. ; and his worship was almost univer- 
sal In the celebrated oracle at Delphi, 
the priestess of Apollo pretended to be 
inspired ; became violently agitated during 
the periods of pretended inspiration; and 
during those periods gave such responses 
to inquirers as were regarded as the ora- 
cles of the god Others would also make 
pretensions to such inspiration ; and the 
art of fortune-telling, or of jugglery, was 
extensively practised, and was the source 
of much gain. See Note, ch. vm 8--10. 
What was the cause of this extensive de- 
lusion in regard to the oracle at Delphi, 
it is not necessary now to inquire. It is 
p^aia that Paul regarded this as a case of 
demoniacal possession, and treated it ac- 
cordingly. Hermisfers. Those in whose 
employ she was. IT By soothsaying. Pre- 
tending to foretell future events ** 

17. the same followed Paul &c. Why 
she did this, or under what pretence, the 
sacred writer has not informed us. Vari- 
ous conjectures have been liirmod of iho 
reason why this was done. It may have 


God, which shew rnito us the way 
of ^ salvation. 

18 And' this she did many days. 
But Paul, being grieved, turned and 
said * to the spirit, I command thee 
in the name of Jesus Christ, to 
come out of her. And J he came 
out the same hour- 

d C.18 26. Heb,10.20. e Mark 1.25,34. f Mark 

16 17. 

been, (3.) That as she prophesied- for 
gam, she supposed that Paul and Silas 
w’ould reward her if she publicly pro- 
tdaimed that they were the servants of 
God Or, (2 ) Because she was conscious 
that an evil spirit possessed her, and that 
she feared that Paul and Silas would 
expel that spirit; and that, by proclaiming 
them to be the servants of God, she hoped 
to conciliate their favour. Or, (3.) More 
probably, it was because she saw evident 
tokens of their being sent from God, and 
that their doctrine would prevail , and by 
proclaiming this she- hoped to acquire 
more authority, and a higher reputation 
for being herself inspired Comp. Mark 
V. 7. 

18. But Paul griemd. Being 

molested, troubled, offended. Paul was 
grieved, probably, (1.) Because her pre- 
sence was troublesome to him; (2) Be- 
cause It might be said that he was in 
alliance with her, and that his pretensions 
were just like hers; (3) Because what 
she did was for the sake of gam, and was 
a base imposition ; (4 ) Because her state 
was one of bondage and delusion, and it 
was proper to free her from this demom 
acal possession ; and, (5 ) Because the sys 
lem under which she was acting was a 
part of a vast scheme of delusion and im- 
posture, which had spread over a large 
•portion of the pagan world, and which 
was then holding it in bondage. Through- 
out the Roman empire, the inspiration of 
the pnestesses of Apollo was oeheved in, 
and temples were every where reared to 
perpetuate and celebrate the delusion. 
Against this extensive system of impos- 
ture and fraud, Christianity must opjMse 
Itself; and this was a favourable instance 
to expose the delusion, and to show the 
power of the Christian religion over all 
the arts and powers of imposture. The 
mere fact that in a very few instances-— 
of which this was one — they spoke the 
truth, did not make it improMr for Peul 
to interpose. Tliat fact would only tend 
to perpetuate the delusion, and to make 
his interpo.sition more proper and neces- 
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19 And wlien her masters saw 
that the hope of their gains ® was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas, 
and drew them into ^ the market- 
place, unto * the rulers, 

20 And brought them to the ma- 

tt Mark c 19.24,27 i or, court. b Matt.lO.I8. 


paiy- The expulsion of the evil spirit 
would also afford a signal proof of the 
fact tiiat the apostles were really from 
God. A far better proof than her noisy 
and troublesome proclamation of it would 
furnish, f In the mrnie of Jesus Christ. 
Or, by the authority of Jesus Christ See 
Note, cit. id. 6. 

19. Thehtypeof their gains was gone. It 
was this that troubled and enraged them. 
And this is as likely to enrage men as 
any thing. Instead of regarding the act 
as proof of divine power, they were intent 
only on their profits. And their indigna- 
tion furnishes a remarkable illustration 
of the fixedness with which men will re- 
gard wealth ; of the fact that the love of it 
will blind them to all the truths of reli- 
gion, and all the proofs of the power and 
presence of God ^ and of the fact that any 
mlerposiuon of divine power that destroys 
their hopes of gain, fills them with wrath 
and hatred and murmuring. Many a man 
has been opposed to God and ins gospel, 
because, if religion should be extensively 
prevalent, the hopes of gam would be 
gone. Many a slave-dealer, and many 
a trafficker m ardent spirits, and many a 
man engaged in other unlawful modes 
of gain, have been unwilling to abandon 
their employments, simply because the 
hopes of their gam would be destroyed. 
No small part of the opposition to the gos- 
pel arises from the fact, that if embraced, 
it would strike at so much of the dishon- 
ourable employments of men, and make 
them honest and conscientious. IT The 
market-place. The court or forum. The 
market-place was a place of concourse ; 
and the courts were often held in or near 
those places. If The rulers. The term 
used here refers commonly to civil ma- 
gistrates. 

20. And brought them to the magisii ales. 
I’o the military nd£rs(jrrettr\\yo'i;\ or pre- 
tors. PhilUppi was a Roman colony j and 
It IS probable that the officers of the army 
exercised the double function of civil and 
mfiitary rulers. IT Bo exceedingly trouble 
our city. In what way they dicf it they 
specify in the next verse. The charge 
which they wished to substantiate was, 
that of being disturbers of the public 


gistrates, saying, These men, being 
Jews, do exceedingly trouble ® our 
city, 

21 And teach customs which are 
not lawful for us to receive, neither 
to observe, being Romans. 

c IKings 18.17. C.17 6. 

peace. All at once they became con- 
scientious. They forgot the subject of 
their gams, and were greatly distressed 
about the violation of the laws. There 
is nothing that will make men more hy- 
pocritically conscientious, than to de- 
nounce, and detect, and destroy their un- 
lawful and dishonest practices. Men w ho 
are thus exposed, become suddenly filled 
with reverence for the law or for religion f 
and they, who have heretofore cared no- 
thing for either, become greatly alarmed 
lest the public' peace should be disturbed. 
Men slumber quietly in sin, and pursue 
their wicked gains ,* they hate or despise 
all law and all forms of religion ; but the 
moment their course of hie is attacked 
and exposed, they become full of zeal for 
laws that they would not themselves hesi- 
tate to violate, and for the customs of re- 
ligion, which in iheir hearts they tho- 
roughly despise. Worldly minded men 
often thus complain that their towns, and 
cities, and villages are disturbed by re- 
vivals of religion ; and the preaching of 
the truth and attackingvice often arouses 
this hypocritical conscientiousness, and 
makes them alarmed lor the laws, and for 
religion, and for order, which they at 
other times are the first to disturb and 
disregard. 

21. And teach customs. The word cus- 
toms here refers to religious iites or 
forms of worship. See Note, ch. vi. 14. 
They meant to charge the apostles with 
introducing a new mode of worship and 
a new religion, which was unauthorized 
by the Roman laws. This was a cunning 
and artful accusation. It is perfectlv evi- 
dent that they cared nothing either for 
the religion of the Romans or of the Jews. 
Nor w'ere they really concerned about 
any change of religion. Paul hod de- 
stroyed their hopes of gam ; and as they 
could not prevent that except by securing 
his punishment or expulsion, and as they 
had no way of revenge except by en- 
deavouring to excite indignation against 
him and Silas for violating the laws, 
they endeavoured to convict them of such 
violation. This is one, among many in- 
stances, where wicked and unprincipled 
men will endeavour to make religion the 
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22 And the imiltitude rose up to- 
gether against them : and the ma- 
gistrates rent off their clothes, aud 
commanded to beat them, 

23 And when they had laid many 
® stripes upon them, they cast them 

o2Cor.6.5;ll 23,25. lThes8 2.22. 

means of promoting their own interest 
If they can make money by it, they will 
become its professed friends, or if they 
can annoy Christians, they will at once 
have remarkable zeal for the laws and 
for the purity of religion. Many a man 
opposes revivals of religion and the real 
progress of evangelical piety, from pro- 
fessed zeal for truth and order. IT Whck 
are not lawful for us to receive. There 
were laws of the Roman empire “Imder 
which they might shield themselves in 
this charge, though it is evident that their 
zeal was, not because they loved the laws 
more, but because they loved Christianity 
less. Thus Servius on Virgil, JEneaa, 
vm. 187, says, “ Care was taken among 
the Athenians and the Romans, that no 
one should introduce new religions. It 
was on this account that Socrates was 
condemned, and the Chaldeans or Jews 
were banished from the city.” Cicero 
(de Legibus ii. 8) says, “ No person shall 
have any separate gods, or new ones ; 
nor shall he privately worship any strange 
gods, unless they be publicly allowed ” 
Wetstein (in loco) says, “The Romans 
would indeed allow foreigners to worship 
their own gods, but not unless it were 
done secretly, so that the worship of fo- 
reign gods would not interfere with the 
allowed worship of the Romans, and so 
that occasion for dissension and contro- 
versy might be avoided. Neither was, it 
lawful among the Romans to recommend 
a new religion to the citizens, contrary to 
that which was confirmed and established 
by the public authority, and to call off the 
people from that. It was on this account 
that there was such a hatred of the Ro- 
mans against the Jews.” (Kuinoet) Ter- 
tulhan aavs, that “there was a decree 
that no god should be consecrated, unless 
approved by the senate.” {Grolius.) See 
many other authorities quoted m bishop 
Watson’s “Apology for Christianity.” 
IT To observe. To do. “IT Being Romans. 
Having the privileges of Roman citizens. 
Note, ver, 12, 

22 And tfie mnlutude, &c. It is evi- 
dent that this was done in a popular tu- 
mult, and without even the fonn of law. 
01 this, Paul afterwards justly complain- 


into prison, charging the jailer to 
keSp them safely : 

24 Who having received such a 
charge, thrust them into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fast in 
the stocks. 


ed, as it was a violation of the privileges 
of a Roman citizen, and contrary to the 
laws. See Note, ver. 37. It was one in- 
stance m which men affect great zeal for 
the honour of the law, and yet are among 
the first to disregard it. if And the ma- 
gistrates. ver 20. They who should have 
been their protectors until they had had a 
fair trial according to law. IT Rent of 
their clothes This was always done 
when one was to be scourged or whip- 
ped. The criminal was usually striked 
entirely naked. Livy says (ii. 5), “ The 
iictors, being sent to inflict punishment, 
beat them with rods, being naked.*’ Ci- 
cero against Verres says, “ He commanded 
the man to be seized, and to be stripped 
naked in the midst of the forum, and to 
be bound, and rods to be brought” ITAwd 
commanded to heat them, ‘Pa/S5‘i^«»v. To 
beat them with rods. This was done by 
lictorsy whose office it was, and was a 
common mode of punishment among the 
Romans. Probably Paul alludes to this 
when he says (2 Cor xi. 25), “Thrice was 
I beaten with rods.” 

23. And when they had laid many stripes 
on them. The Jews were by law prohi- 
bited from inflicting more than forty 
stripes, and usually inflicted but thirty- 
nine. 2 Cor. xi. 24. jBut there was no 
such law amoDjg the Romans. They 
were unrestricted in regard to the number 
of lashes i and probably inflicted many 
more. Perhaps Paul refers to this when 
he says (2 Cor. xi. 23), “ In stripes above 
measure,” i. e beyond the usual measure 
among the Jews, or beyond moderation. 
IT They cast them into prison. The ma- 
gistrates (ver. 36, 37), as a punishment; 
and probably with a view. hereafter of 
taking vengeance on them, more accord- 
ing to the forms of law. 

24. Thrust them into the inner prison 
Into the most retired and secure part of 
the prison. The cells in the interior of 
the prison would be regarded as more 
safe, being doubtless more protected, and 
the difficulty of escape would be greater. 
IT And made their feet fast in the stocks. 
Greek, And made their feet secure to 
wood. The word stocks, with us, ienotes 
a machine made of two pieces of timber, 
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25 And at midniglit Paul and 
Silas piayed® and- sang* praises 
unto God ; and the prisoners heard 
them 

26 And suddenly there was a 

oJajn.513 iPs.34.L 

between which the feet of the criminals 
are placed, and in which they are thus 
made secure. The account here does not 
imply iiecessaniy that they were secured 
precisely in this way, but that they were 
fastened or secured by the feet, probably 
by cords, to a piece or beam of wood, so 
that they could not escape It is sup- 
posed that the legs of the prisoners were 
bound to large pieces of wood, which not 
cmiy encumbered them, but which often 
were so placed as to extend their feet to 
a considerable distance. In this condition 
-it might he necessary for them to he on 
their backs; and if this, as is probable, 
was on the cold ground, after their sex ere 
scourging, their sufiermgs must have been 
very great. Yet in the midst of this they 
sang praises to God.^ 

Afid at midnight Probably their 
painful posture, the sufferings of their re- 
cent scourging, prevented their sleeping 
Yet though they had no repose, they had 
a quiet conscience, and the supports of 
rel^on. ^ Frayed Thqugh they had 
fiulSred much, yet they had reason to ap- 
prehend more. They sought, therefore, 
the sustaining grace of God. t And sang 
praises. Nothing hut religion would have 
enabled them to do this. They bad en- 
dured much, but they had cause still for 
gratitude. A Christian may find more 
true joy m a prison, than the monarch on 
his throne. IT Arid the prisoners heard 
ikem. And doubtless with astonishment. 
Prayer and praise were not common in a 
prison The song of rejoicing and the 
language of praise is not usual among 
men lying bound m a dungeon. From 
this narrative we may learn, (1 ) That the 
Christian has the sources of his happiness 
wkhm him. E xternal circumstances can- 
not destroy his peace and joy- In a dun- 
geon he may find as real happiness as 
oiv a throne. On the cold earth, beaten 
and bruised, he may be as truly happy as 
on a bed of down. (2.) The enemies of 
hnstians cannot destroy their peace, 
hey may incarcerate the body, but they 
cannot bind the spirit They may ex- 
elude from earthly comforts, but they 
cannot shut them out from the presence 
and sustaining grace of God. (3.) We 
«e« the value of a good conscience- No- 
else can give peace ; and amidst 


' great earthquake, so® that the foun- 
dations of the prison were shaken 
and immediately ** all the doors 
were opened, and every one’s bands 
were loosed. 

c c 4 31. d Isa.42.7. c,5 19, 12.7,10 

the wakeful hours of the night, wheth^. 
in a dungeon or on a bed of sickness, it ia 
of more value than all the wealth of The 
world. (4 ) We see the inesiiraable 
w’orth of the religion of Christ. It fits 
for all scenes ; supports in all trials ; up- 
holds by day or by night; inspires the 
soul with confidence in God ; and puts 
into the lips the songs of praise and 
thanksgiving. (6.) We have here a sub- 
lime and hmy scene, which sin and infi- 
delity could never furnish. What more 
sublime spectacle has the earth witnessed 
than that of scourged and incarcerated 
men, sufie ring from unjust and cruel in- 
flictions, and anticipating still greater 
sorrow’s; yet, with a calm mind, a pure 
conscience, a holy joy, pouring forth their 
desires and praises at midnight, into the 
ear of the God who always hears prayer I 
The darkness, the stillness, the loneliness, 
all give sublimity to the scene, and teach 
us how inx’aluable is the privilege of ac- 
cess to the throne of mercy in this suffer- 
ing world. 

26. And suddenly. 'While they were 
praying and singing IT A great earth 
yttake. Matt xxvm. 2. An earthquake 
m such circumstances, was regarded as a 
symbol of the presence of God, and as an 
answer to prayer. See Note, ch. iv. 31. 
The design of this was, doubtless, to fur- 
nish them proof of the presence and pro- 
tection of God, and to provide a way for 
them to escape. It was one among the 
series of wonders by which the gospel 
v<?as established, and the early Christians 
protected amidst their dangers. It And 
immediately all the doors were opened. An 
efiect that would naturally follow from 
the violent concussion of the earthquake. 
Comp, cb* V. 19. IT Every one's hands 
were loosed. This was evidently a mi- 
racle. Some have supposed that their 
chains were dissolved by electric fluid ; 
but the narrative gives no account of any 
sudi fluid, even supposing such an effect 
to be possible It was evidently a direct 
interpo'^inon of divine power. But fiir 
what purpose it was done is nof recoriled. 
Grotius supposes that it was that they 
might know that ariostles might he 
useful to them and to others, and that by 
them their spiritual bonds might be loosed. 
ProhaWy the design waato impress all th® 
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27 And the heeper of the prison 
awahing out of his sleep, and see- 
ing the prison doors open, he drew 
out his sword, and would have kill- 
ed himself, supposing that the pri- 
soners had been fled. 

28 But “ Paul cried with a loud 

o Prov.24 n,I2 iThess 5.15. 

prisoners with the conviction of the pre- 
sence and pow'er of God, and thus to pre- 
pare them to receive the message of life 
from the lips of his servants Paul and Si- 
las They had just before heard them 
singing and praying; they were aware, 
doubtless, of the cause for which they 
were imprisoned; they saw evident to- 
kens that they were the servants of the 
Most High, and under his protection ; and 
their own minds w^ere impressed and 
awed by the terrors of the earthquake, 
and by the fact of ineir own liberation 
It renders this scene the more remarkable, 
that .hough the doors were opened, and 
the pnsoners loosed, yet no one made any 
attempt to escape. 

27. Would have hilled himself. This 
was all done m the midst of agitation and 
alarm. He supposed that the prisoners 
had fled. He presumed that their escape 
would be charged on him. It was cus- 
tomary to hold a jailer responsible for the 
safe keeping of pnsoners, and to subject 
him to the punishment due them, if he 
suffered them to escape. See ch. xu. 19. 
It should be added, that it was common 
and approved among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans for a man to commit suicide when 
he was encompassed with dangers from 
which he could not escape. Thus Cato 
was guilty of self-murder in Utica ; and 
thus, at this very place — at Philippi — Bru- 
tus and Cassius, and many of their friends, 
fell on their own swords, and ended their 
lives by suicide The custom was thus 
sanctioned by the authority and example 
of the great; and we are not to wonder 
that the jailer, m a moment of alarm, 
should also attempt to destroy his own 
life It is not one of the least benefits of 
Chnstianily, that it has proclaimed the 
evil of self-murder, and that it has done 
so much to drive it from the world. ’ 

28. Bo thyself no harm. This is the 
solemn command of religion m his case, 
and in all others. It enjoins on men to 
do themselves no harm — by self-murder, 
whether by the sword, iho pmtol, the hal- 
ter; or hv lOfernp'^Ta.nee, arul Insl, and 
dissipation. In all eases, Chnalianiiv 
iieeks the true welfare of man. In all 
cases, if it were obeyed, men would lo 

ir2 


voice, saying, Do tbyself ^ no barm ; 
for we are all here. 

29 Then he called for a light, 
and sprang in, and came trem- 
bling, and fell down before Paul 
and Silas : 

30 And brought them out, and 

themselves no harm. They would pro- 
mote their own best interests here, and 
their eternal welfare hereafter. 

29. ITien he called for a light. Greek, 
LightSy in the plural. Probably several 
torches w'ere brought by his attendants 
IT And came trembling. Alarmed at the 
earthquake, and amazed that the prison- 
ers were still there, and probably not a 
little confounded at the calmness of Paul 
and Silas, and overwhelmed at the proof 
of the presence of God. Corap Jer. y. 22, 
“ Fear ye not me, saiih the Lord ? will ye 
not tremble at my presence &c. IT And 

[fell down, &c. This was an act of pro 
found reverence. See JMote, Matt. li. 11. 
ft is evident that he regarded them as the 
favourites of God, and was constrained to 
recognise them in their character as reli- 
gious teachers. 

30. And brought them out From the 

prison. IT Sirs. Greek, lords — an 

address of respect; a title usually given to 
masters, or owners of slaves, t What 
must Ido to he saved ? Never was a more 
important question asked than this. It is 
evident that by this question he did not 
refer to any danger to which he might be 
exposed from what had happened. For, 
(I ) The apostles evidently understood 
him as referring to his eternal salvation, 
as is manifest from their answer ; since to 
bdiieve on the Lord Jesus would have no 
effect in saving him from any danger of 
punishment to which he might be expos- 
ed from what had occurred. (2 ) He could 
scarcely consider himself as exposed to 
punishment by the Romans. The prison- 
ers were all safe ; none had escaped, or 
showed any disposition to escape: and be- 
sides, for the earthquake and its elFecfs he 
could net be held responsible. It is not 
improbable that there was much confu- 
sion in his mind. There would be a rush 
of many thoughts ; a state of agitation, 
and alarm, and fear; and m view of all, 
he would naturally ask those whom he 
now saw to be men sent by God, and un- 
der his protection, what he should do to 
obtain rhe favoiirof that great Being under 
whose protection he saw that they mani- 
festly were. Perhaps the following 
thoughts might have gone to produce this 
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said, Sirs, what » mtist I do io be 
saved 1 

a C.2.S7; 9.6. 

State of agitation and alarm. (1.) They 
had been designated by the Pythoness 
(ver. 17) as religious teachers sent from 
God, and appointed to “ show the loay of 
salvalionr and in her testimony he might 
ha^e been disposed to put confidence, or 
it might now be brought fresh to hi., re- 
collection. (2 He manifestly saw that they 
were under the protection of God. A re- 
markable interposition — an earthquake — 
an event which all the heathen regarded 
as ominous of the presence of the divinity 
— had showed this. (3.) The guilt of their 
imprisonment might rush upon his mind; 
and he might suppose that he, the agent 
of the imprisonment of the servants of 
God, would be exposed to his displeasure 
(4 ) His own gmit in attempting his own 
life might overw^helra him with alarm. 
(5.) The whole scene was fitted to show 
him the need of the protection and friend 
ship of the God that had thus interjjosed 
In this state of agitation and alarm, the 
apostles directed him to the only source 
of peace end safety— -the blood of the 
atonement The feelings of an awaken- 
ed sinner are often strikingly similar to 
those of this jailer. He is agitated, alarm- 
ed, and fearful ; he sees that he is a sin- 
ner, and trembles ; the sins of his life rush 
over his memory, and fill him with deep 
anxiety, and he inquires what he must do 
to be -saved. Often too, as here, the pro- 
vrdenee'of God IS the means of awaken- 
ing the sinner, and of leading to this in- 
quiry. Some alarming dispensation con- 
vinces him that God is near, and that the 
soul is in dangeu The loss of health, or 
property, or of a friend, may thus alarm 
the soul; or the presence of the pesti- 
Ienc#‘, or any fearful judgment, may ar- 
rest the attention, and lead to the inquif}', 
** What must I do to be saved Reader, 
have you ever made this inquiry? Have 
you ever, like the heathen jailer at Phi- 
lippi, seen yourself to be a lost sinner, and 
been willing to ask the way to life ? 

In this narrative we see the contrast 
which exists m periods of distress and 
alarm between Christians and sinners 
The guilty jailer was all agitation, lear, 
distress, and terror; the apostles, all peace, 
calmness, joy. The one Wfis filled wuth 
thoughts of self-murder; the' others, intent 
on saving life and doing good. This dif- 
ference is to be traced to rcligioh. It was 
confidence in God that gave peace to 
them ,* it was the want of that, which led 
to agitation and alarm in Aim. It is so 


31 And they said, Believe ® on 
the Lord Jesus Chtist, and thou 

h Hab.2 4. Jno 3.16,36, 6.47. c 13 39 

Still In the trying scene,s of this life, the 
same difference is still seen. In bereave- 
ments, m sickness, m times of pestilence 
in death, it is still so The Christian & 
calm ; the sinner is agisated and alarmed 
The Christian can pass through such 
scenes with peace and joy ; to the sinner, 
they are scenes of terror and of dread. 
And thus it will be beyond the grave In 
the morning of the resurrection, the Chris- 
tian Will rise with joy and triumph ; the 
sinner, with fear and horror. And thus 
at the judgment-seat Calm and serene, 
the saint shall witness the solemnities ot 
that day, and triumphantly hail the Judge 
as his friend fearful and trembling, the 
sinner shall regard these solemnities, and 
with e soul filled with horror, shall listen 
to the sentence that consigns him to eter- 
nal wo^ With what solicitude, then, should 
we seek, without delay, an interest m that 
religion which alone can give peace to 
the soul ' 

33. Bdwvn on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
This w’as a simple, a plain, and an effec- 
tual direction. They did not direct him 
to use the means of grace, to pray, or to 
continue to seek for salvation. They did 
not advise him to delay, or to wait fi^r the 
mercy of God. They told him to believe 
at once; to commit his agitated, and 
guilty, and troubled spirit to the Saviour, 
with the assurance that he should find 
peace. They presumed that he would 
understand what it w’as to believe ; and 
they commanded him to do the thing. And 
this was the uniform direction wKich the 
early preachers gave to those inquiring 
the way to life. See Note, Malt xvi. 16. 
Corap Noie, Acts vai. 22 IT Ar/d thy 
ho7t<te. And thy family. That is, the same 
salvation is equally adapted to, and offered 
to your family. It does not mean that his 
fiunily would be saved simply by kis be- 
lieving; but that the offers had reference 
to them as well as to hirascH, that they 
might be saved as well as he. Ilis atten- 
tion was thus called at once, as every 
man’s should be, to his family. He was 
reminded that they needed salvation ; and 
he was presented with the assurance that 
they might unite wuth him in the peace 
and joy of redeeming mercy. Conip. 
Note, cn. U. 39. It may he implied here 
that the faith of ?i father may be ex- 
pected to be the means of the salvation 
of his family It often is so m fact . but 
the direct meaning of this is, that salva; 
tion was offered to his family as well as 
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shalt be saved, and thj “ house. 

32 And they spake unto him the 
word of the Lord, and * to all that 
Were in his house. 

33 And he took them the same 
hour of the night, and washed their 
stripes ; and was baptized, he, and 
all his, straightway. 

34 And when he had brought 
them into his house, he set meat® 

a c.2.39. h 'Ram.t 14,16 Luke 3.39. 

himself; implying that if they believed, 
they should also be saved. 

32. To all that viere in his house. Old 
and young. They instructed them m the 
doctrines of religion, and doubtless m the 
nature of the ordinances of the gospel, and 
then baptized the entire family. 

.33 And he took them. To a convenient 
place for washing It is evident from 
this, that though the apostles had the gift 
of miracles, that they did not exercise it 
m regard to their own sufferings, or to 
heal their own wounds. They restored 
others to health ; not themselves. II And 
washed their stripes. The wounds which 
had been inflicted by the severe scourg- 
ing which they had received the night 
before. We have here a remarkable in- 
stance of the effect of religion in produc- 
mg humanity and tenderness. This same 
man, a few hours before, had thrust them 
into the inner prison, and made them fast 
in the stocks. He evidently had then 
no concern about their stripes or their 
wounds. But no sooner was he convert- 
ed, and his heart changed, than one of his 
first acts was an act of humanity. He 
saw them suffering; he pitied them, and 
hastened to minister to them and to heal 
their wounds! Till the time of Christian- 
ity, there never had been a hospital or an 
almshouse. Nearly all the hospitals for 
the sick since, have been reared by Chris- 
tians. They who are most ready to mi- 
nister to the sick and dying are Chris- 
tians They who are willing to encoun- 
ter the pestilential damps of dungeons to 
aid the prisoner, are, like Howard, Chris- 
tians. Who ever saw an infidel attending 
a dying bed, if ho could help it^ and 
where has infidelity ever reared a hospi- 
tal or an almshouse, or made provision 
for the Widow and the fatherless ^ Often 
one of the most striking changes that oc- 
curs m conversion is seen m the disposi- 
tion to be kind and humane to the sufler- 
ing. Comp James 1.27. % And was bap- 
tized. This was done straigklmau ; that 
is, immediately. As it is altogether ira 


before them, and rejoiced, ^ believ- 
ing in God with all his house. 

' 35 And when it was day, the 
magistrates sent the serjeants, say- 
ing, Let those men go. 

36 And the keeper of the prison 
told this saying to Paul, The ma- 
gistrates have sent to let you go : 
now therefore depart, and go in 
peace. 

probable that either m his hou.se or m the 
prison there would be water sufficient for 
immersing them, there is every reason to 
suppose that this was performed in some 
other mode All the circumstances lead 
us to suppose that it was not by immer- 
sion. It was at the dead of night; in a 
prison ; amidst much agitation ; and evi 
dently performed m haste. 

34. Be set meat before them. Food. Gr 
He placed a table. The word meat for 
merly meant food of all kinds. ^ And 
rejoiced. This was the effect of believ- 
ing. Religion produces joy. See Note, 
ch. viii. 8. He was free from danger and 
alarm ; he had evidence that his sms were 
forgiven, and that he was the friend of 
God. The agitating and alarming scenes 
of the night had passed away; the pri- 
soners w’ere safe ; and religion, with its 
peace, and pardon, and rejoicings, had 
visited his family. What a change to be 
produced in one night’ What a difference 
between the family, when Paul was thrust 
into prison, and when he was brought out 
and received' as an honoured guest* al the 
very table of the renovated jailer! Such 
a change would Christianity produce m 
every family, and such joy would it dif- 
fuse through every household- IT With 
all his house. With all his family. Whe- 
ther they believed before they were bap- 
tized, or after, is not declared. But the 
whole narrative would lead us to sup- 
pose, that as soon as the jailer believed, 
he and all his family were baptized. It 
is subsequently added, that they believed 
also. The yoy arose from the fact, that 
they all believed ike gospel ; the baptism 
appears to have been performed on ac- 
count of the faith of iho head of the fa* 
mily, 

35. And when it was dai , &c. It is evi 
dent from the narrative that it was not 
contemplated at first to release them so 
booh. vcr. 22 — 24 But it is not known 
what produced this change of purpose in 
the magistrates, It is probable, however, 
that they had been brought to reflection, 
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37 Blit Paul said unto them have cast us into prison ; and nov? 
They have beaten us openly un- do they thrust us out privily ? Nay 
condemned, ® being Romans, and verily ; but let them come them 


somewhat as the jailer had, by I he earth 
quake; and that their consciences had 
been troubled by the fact, that in order 
to p!ea®e the multitude, they had caused 
strangens to be beaten and imprisoned 
without trial, and contrary to the Roman 
laws. An earthquake is always fitted to 
alarm the guilty ; and among the Romans 
it was regarded as an omen of the anger 
of the gods, and was therefore fitted to pro- 
duce agitation and remorse. I'heir agi- 
tation and alarm were shown by the fact 
that they sent the officers as soon as it was 
day. I’he judgments of God are eminent- 
ly adapted to alarm sinners. Ti\o an- 
cient MSS. read this, “ The magistrates, 
mko were alarmed hy the earthquakey sent,” 
&c- (Doddr'idge) Whether this reading 
be genuine or not, it doubtless expresses 
the true cause of (heir sending to release 
the apostles. ^ The sergeants, 

Literally, those having rods ; the lictors, 
These were public officers, who went be 
fore magistrates with the emblems of au 
tbority. In Rome, they bore before the 
senators the fasces , inat is, a bundle of 
rods with an axe in its centre, as a sj m 
bol of office. They performed somewhal 
the same office as a beadle m England, 
or as a constable in our courts. 

37. They have heaten us openly uncon- 
demned. There are three aggravating 
eireumsiances mentioned, of "which Paxn 
complainsu (L) That "they had been 
hecUtUy contrary to the Homan laws. (2 1 
T^at it had been puUic; the disgrace had 
been ni the presence of the people, and 
the reparation ought to be as public ; and, 
(3.) Thar it had been done w'lihout a trial, 
and W'hile they were uncondemned ; and 
therelbre the magistrates ought them- 
selves to come and release them, and .lius 
ubiicly acknowledge their error, Paul 
new the privileges of a Roman citizen ; 
and at proper times, when the interests 
of justice and rebg’on required it, he did 
not hesitate to assert them In all this, 
he understood and accorded with" the 
Roman law’s The Valerian law det lared, 
that if a C‘t!zen appealed from the magis- 
trate to the people, it should not be lawful 
for the magistrate to beat him with rods, 
or ?o behead him. Plutarch, Life of P 
Val'eruis Publico a. Livy, u, 8 Bv the 
Porcian law% it was expressly forbidden 
that a citizen should be beaten. livy,iv. ; 
9. Cicero tPro. Habir ch. 4} says, that ' 


the body of every Roman citizen was in- 
violable. “ The Porcian law,” he adds, 
“ has removed the rod from the body of 
every Roman citizen.” And m his cele- 
brated oration against Verres, he sajs, 
“A Roman citizen was beaten with rods 
in the forum, 0 judges; where, in the 
mean time, no gioaii, no other voice of 
this unhappy man was heard, except the 
cry, * I am a Roman citizen I’ Take away 
this hope,” he says, “take away this de- 
fence Irom the Roman citizens, let there 
be no prolecnon.in Uie cry J am a Toman 
Citizen, and the pneior can with imi unity 
inflict any punishment on him who de- 
clares himself a citizen of Home,” &c. 
f Being Bomans Being Romans, or hav- 
ing the privilege of Roman citizens. 1 bey 
w'ere born Jews, but they claimed that 
they were Roman citizens, and iiad a 
right to the privileges of citizenship. On 
the ground of this claim, and the reason 
why Paul claimed to be a R-^man citizen, 
see Kotes. ch. xxii. 28. IF Privily. Pri- 
vateljn The release should be as public 
as the unjust act of imprisonment. As 
they have publicly attempted to disgrace 
us, so they should as publicly acquit us. 
This was a matter of mere justice ; and as 
it was of great importance to their charac- 
ter and success, they insisted on it. f Aoy, 
verily ,* but let them ceme, &c. It was pro 
per that they should be required to do 
this, (1.) Because they had been illegally 
imprisoned, and the injustice of the ma 
itrates should be acknowledged. .(2.) 
‘Cause the Roman laws had been vio- 
lated, and the majesty of the Roman peo- 
ple thus insulted, and honour should be 
done to the laws. (3 ) Injustice had been 
done to Paul and Silas, and they had a 
right to demand just treatment and protec- 
tion. (4.) Such a public act on the part 
of the magistrates would strengthen the 
young converts, and show’ them that the 
apostles were not guilty of a violation of 
the laws. (5 ) It would tend to the honour 
and to the furtherance of religion. It would 
be a public acknowledgment ofihcir innb- 
cenee; and would go for lowaids lend 
ing to them the sanction of the laws as reli- 
gious teachers. We may learn from this 
lso,(L) That though Christiai ity requires^ 
Tieekr.ess in the reception of injnrifs, yet 
hat there are occasions where Christians 
may insist on their rights accouling to the 
1 — Comp. John xviii,*23. (2.) That 
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selves, ® and fetcli us out. 

38 And the serjeants told these 
words unto the magistrates; and 
they feared, when they heard that 
they were Romans. 

39 And they came and besought^ 
them, and brought them out, and 

a Dan.6.18,19. Matt.10.16. b Ex.ll 9. Rev 3 9. 

this IS to be done, particularly where the 
honour of religion is concerned, and 
where by it the gospel will be promoted. 
A Christian may bear much as a man in 
a private capacity, and may submit, with- 
out any effort lo seek reparation ; .-but 
where the honour of the gospel is con- 
cerned ; where submission, without any 
effort to obtain justice, might be followed 
by disgrace to the cause of religion, a 
higher obligation may require him to seek 
a vindication of his character, and to claim 
tne protection of the laws. His name, and 
character, and influence belong to the 
church The laws are designed as a pro- 
tection 10 an injured name, or of violated 
property and rights, and of an endangered 
life. And when that protection can be 
had only by an appeal to the laws, such 
an appeal, as m the case of Paul and Silas, 
is neither vindictive nor improper My 
private interests I may sacrifice, if I 
choose ? my public name, and character, 
and principles belong to the church and 
the world ; and the- laws, if necessary, 
niav be called m for their protection. 

38. They feared when they heard, &c. 
They were apprehensive of punishment 
for having imprisoned them in violation 
of the laws of the empire. To punish 
unjustly a Roman citizen was deemed an 
offence to the maj'esty of the Roman peo- 
ple, and was severely punished by the 
laws. Dionysius Hali. (Ant. Romdi.) says, 
that “ The punishment appointed for those 
who abrogated or transgressed the Vale- 
rian law was death, and the confiscation 
of his property.” The emperor Claudius 
deprived the inhabitants of Rhodes of 
freedom fbr having crucified some Roman 
citizens. Dio. Cass. Iib. 60. (See Kumdel 
and Grotius.) 

39. And they came and besought them, 
A most humiliating act for Roman magis- 
trates, but in this case it was unavoidable. 
The apostles had them completely m their 
powder, and could easily effect their dis- 
grace and rum. JProbably they besought 


desired® them to depart out of tbe 
city. 

40 And they went out of the 
prison, and entered into the hmm 
of Lydia : ^ and when they had seen 
the brethren, they comforted them, 
and departed. 


them by declaring them innocent by af- 
firming that they were ignorant that they 
were Roman citizens, &c IT And desired 
them to depart, &c. Probably, (1.) To save 
their own character, and be secure from 
their taking any further steps to convict 
the magistrates of violating the laws ; and, 
(2 ) To evade any further popular tumuli 
on their account. This advice they saw 
fit to comply with, after they had seen 
and comforted the brethren, ver. 40 
They had accomplished their mam pur^ 
pose m going to Philippi; they had 
preached the gospel ; had laid the foun- 
dation of a flourishing church (comp, the 
Epistle to the Phihppians) ; and they were 
now prepared to prosecute the purpose 
of their agency into surrounding regions 
Thus, the opposition of the people and the 
magistrates at Philippi was the occasion 
of the founding of the church there ; and 
thus their unkind and inhospitable re- 
quest that they should leave them, was 
the means of the extension of the gospel 
into adjacent regions. 

40. They comforted (hem. They exhort- 
ed them, and encouiaged them to per- 
severe, notwithstanding the opposition and 
persecution which they might meet with. 
IT And departed. That is, Paul and Silas 
departed. It would appear probable iha- 
Luke and Timothy remained in Philippi, 
or, at least, did not attend Paul and Silas. 
For Luke, who, in ch. xvi. 10, uses the 
first person, and speaks of himself as with 
Paul and Silas, speaks of them now in the 
third person, implying that he was not 
with them until Paul had arrived at 
Troas, where Luke joined him from Flfi- 
lippi. ch. XX. 5, 6. In ch. xvii. 14, also, 
Timothy is mentioned as being at Berea 
in company with Silas, from which it ap- 
pears that he did not accompany Paul 
and Silas to Thessalonica. Comp. 
xvii. 1. 4. Paul and Silas, when ft«^ 
parted trom Philippi, went to 
nica. ch. xvn. 1- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 1 wont in unto them, and three sab- 

TVrOW when they had parsed balh-days reasoned with them ont 
through Amphipolis and ApoL of the Scriptures, 

Ionia, they came to Thessalonica. 5 Opening and alleging, that 
where was a synagogue of the Christ must ^ needs have suffered, 
Jews : riseri again from the dead ; and 

2 And Paul, as his manner was,® that this Jesus, whom I preach 

a Luke 4 16. c 9 20, 13.5,14. ^ Lake 24 26,46. e.l8 28. Gal.3.1. lThes8.1,5,6. 

I or, wfmiiy said be, Iprea^, 


chapter XVII. 

Amphipolis. This was the capital 
>f the eastern province of Macedonia 
ft was ongmaliy a colony of the Athe- 
nians; but under the Romans it was 
made the capital of that part of Mace- 
donia. It was near to Thrace, and was 
situated not far from the mouth of the 
river Strymon, which flowed around the 
c%, and thus occasioned its name, around 
the city> In the middle ages it was called 
Chrysopolis. The village which now 
stands upon the site of the ancient cil^; 
is called EmpoH or Yamholi, a corruption 
of Amphipolis. (Rob. Cal) IF And Apoh 
loma. This city was situated between 
Amphipolis and Thessalonica, and was 
Ibrmerfy much celebrated for its trade. 
% They came to Thessalonica. This was 
a seaport of the second part of Macedonia. 
It 18 situated at the head of the bay Ther- 
maicua It was made the capital of the 
second division of Macedonia by ^Erailius 
Paulus, when he divided the country into 
districts. It was formerly called 
'rherma, but afterwards received the 
name of Thessalonica. either from Cas- 
sander, in honour of his wife Thessalo- 
nica, the daughter of Philip, or in honour 
of a victory which Philip obtained over 
the armies of Th^saly. It was inhabited 
by Greeks, Romans, and Jews. It is now 
called Salomki, and is a wretched place, 
though it has a population of near sixty 
thousand. In this place a church was 
collected, to which Paul afterwards ad- 
dressed the two epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians. IT Where was a synagogue. Gr. 
Where was the synagogue (^ vwxywyh) 
of the Jews. It has been remarked by 
Grotias and Kuirioel, that Ibe^ article used 
here is emphatic, and denotes that there 
was probably no synagogue at Araphipo- 
lis and Apoilonia. This was the reason 
why they passed through those places 
without making any delay. 

^ 2. Jits manner was. Ilis custom was 
to attend on the worship of the synagogue, 
and to preach the gospel to his country- 
men first, ch. IX 20 , xiii. 5. 14. IT Reason- > 
wf with them. Discoursed to them, or at- ! 
tempted to prove that Jesus was the Mes- ' 


siah. The word used here (Juxij-sTa) 
means often no more than to make a pub- 
lic address or discourse. Note, ch. xxiv. 
25. IT Out of the Scriptures. By many 
critics this IS connected with the follow- 
ing verse, ‘Opening and alleging from 
the Scriptures, that Christ must needs 
have suflered,’ &c. The sense is not va- 
ried materially by the change. 

3. Opening, ^.txvoiywv. See Luke, 

jv. 32. The w^ord means, to explain, or 
to unfold It is usually applied to that 
which is shut, as to the eyes, &c Then 
It means to explain that w-hich is con 
cealed or obscure. It means here, that 
he explained the Scriptures m their true 
sense. And alleging. nAe«‘ri:x&ftkvo<;, 
Laying down the proposition; that is, 
maintaining that it must be so. IF Thai 
Cknst must needs have suffend. That 
there was a fitness and necessity in his 
^mg, as Jesus of Nazareth had done. 
The sense of th^s will be better seen by 
retaining the word Messiah. ‘ That there 
was a fitness or necessity that the Messiah 
expected by the Jews and predicted m 
tbeir Scnptures, should suffer.’ This 
point the Jews were unwilling to admit; 
but it was essential to his argument in 
proving that Je&us was the Messiah, to 
show that it was foretold that he should 
die for the sins of men. On the necessity 
of this, see Note, Luke xxiv. 25, 27. 
IT Have suffered. That he should die. 
IF And that this Jesus And tliat this Jesus 
if Nazareth, who has thus suflfered and 
risen, whom, said he, I preach to you, is 
the Messiah 

The arguments by which Paul probably 
proved that Jesus was the Messiah, were, 
1.) That he corresponded with xheprfyphe- 
ues respecting him, in the following par- 
ticulars. (a) Ho was bom at Bethlehem. 
Micah V. 2. (b) He was of the tribe of 
Fudah. Gen. xlix. 10. (c) He was de- 

tcended from Jesse, and of the royal line 
>f David. Isa. xi. 1. 10. (d) He came al 
he time predicted Dan ix. 24 — 27. (e) 
His appearance, character, work, <fec. cor- 
responded with the predictions. Isa. liii. 
;2.) His miracles proved that he was the 
Messiah, for be professed to be, and God 
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unto you, is Christ. 

4 And some ® of them believed, 
and ^ consorted with Paul and Si- 
las ; and of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude, and of the chief 
women not a few. 

5 But the Jews which believed not, 
moved with envy, took unto them 
certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort, and gathered a company, and set 
all the city on an uproar, and assault- 
ed the house of Jason, '' and sought 

a c,2S 24. b 2Cor.8.5. c Rota.l6 21. 


would not work a miracle to confirm the 
claims of an impostor. (3 ) For the same 
reason, his resurrection from the dead 
proved that he was the Messiah. 

4. And consorted. Literally, had their 
lot with Paul and Silas, that is, they 
united themselves to them, and became 
their disciples. The word is commonly 
applied to those who are partakers of an 
inheritance. ITAwd of ike defoout Greeks. 
Religious Greeks ; or, of those who wor- 
shipped God. Those are denoted who 
had renounced the worship of idols, and 
who attended on the worship of the sy- 
nagogue, but who were not fully admit- 
ted to the privileges of Jewish proselytes. 
They were called, by the Jews, proselytes 
of tne gate. IT And of the chief women. 
Note, cn xiii 50. 

5 Moved with envy That they made 
so many converts, and met with such 
success. IT Certain lewd fellows of the 
baser SO] t. This is an unhappy transla- 
tion The word lewd is not in the original. 
The Greek is, ‘ And having taken certain 
wicked men of those who were about the 
forumV or market-place. The forum, or 
market-place, was the place where the 
idle assembled, and where those were 
gathered together that wished to be em- 
ployedi* Matt xx 3 Many of these would 
bo of abandoned character, — tlie idle, the 
dissipated, and the worthless ; and, there- 
fore, just the materials for a mob. Xt does 
not appear that they felt any particular 
interest in the subject; but they were, 
like other mobs, easily excited, und urged 
on It any acts of violence. The pretence 
on whom the mob was excited was, that 
they had every where produced disturb- 
ance, and that they violated the laws of 
the Roman emperor, ver. 6, 7, It may be 
observed, however, that a mob usually 
regards very little the cause in which 
they are engaged. They may be roused 


to bring them- out to tbe people. 

6 And when they found them 
not, they drew Jason and certain 
brethren unto the rulers of the city, 
crying, These that have turned 
the world upside down, are come 
hither also ; 

7 Whom Jason hath received: 
and these all do contrary * to the 
decrees of Cesar, saying that there 
is another king, one Jesus. 

8 And they troubled ^ the people, 

d Luke 28 5 c.l6 20 e Luke 23.2. Jbo.19 12. 

/Matt 2 3. Jno 11 48. 

either for or against religion, and become 
as fall of zeal Jor the insulted honour of 
religion as against it. The profane, the 
worthless, and the abandoned thus often 
become violently enraged for the honour 
of religion, and fall of indignation and 
tumult against those who are accused of 
violating public peace and order. IT The 
house of Jason. Where Paul and Silas 
were. ver. 7. Jason appears to have been 
a relative of Paul, ana for this reason it 
was probably that he lodged with him. 
Rom. XVI. 21 . 

6. These that have turned the world up^ 
side down. That have excited commo- 
tion and disturbance m other places. 
The charge has been often brought 
against the gospel, that it has been the 
occasion of confusion and disorder. 

7. Whom Jason hath received. Has re- 
ceived into his house, and entertained 
kindly. IT These all do contrary in the de- 
crees of Cesar. The charge against them 
was that of sedition and rebellion against 
the Roman emperor Grotius on this 
verse remarks, that the Roman people, 
and after them the emperors, would not 
permit the name of king to be mentioned 
m any of the vanquished provinces, ex- 
cept by their permission. IT Saying that 
there is another king. This was proWbly 
a charge of mere malignity. They pro- 
bably understood, that when the apostles 
spoke of Jesus as a king, they did not do 
it as of a teiriporal prince. But it was 
easy to pervert iheir words, and to give 
plausibility to the accusation. The same 
thing had occurred m regard to the Lord 
Jesus himself Luke xxm. 2. 

8. And they troubled the peopU. They 
excited the people to commotion and 
alarm. The rulers feared the Uimult 
that was excited, and the pedple feared 
the Romans, when they heard the charge 
that there were rebels against the goveni 
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and the alers of the city, when they 
heard .these things* 

9 And when they had taken se- 
curity of Jason, and of the other, 
they let them go. 

' 10 And the brethren immediately 
sent away ® Paul and Silas by night 
unto Berea: who coming thither ^ 

a c 9 25, ver.l4. 


ment in their city. It does not appear 
that there was a disj^sition m the rulers 
or the people to persecute the apostles; 
but they were excited and alarmed by 
the representations of the Jews, and by 
the mob tHal they had collected. 

9. And when they had taken security of 
Jason. This is an expression taken from 
courts, and means that Jason and the other 
^ve satisfection to the magistrates for the 
good conduct of Paul and Silas, or became' 
responsible for it Whether it was by de- 
positing a sum of money, and 1^ thus giv- 
ing bail, is not quite clear. Tne sense is, 
that they did it in accordance with the 
Roman usages, and gave sufficient secu- 
nfy for the good conduct of Paul and Si- 
las. Heuman supposes that the pledge 
given 'w»’as, that they should leave the city, 
Miehaelis thinks that they gave a pledge 
that they would no more harbour them ; 
but that if they returned again to them, 
they would deliver them to the magis- 
trate^. If And of the other. The other 
brethren (ver. 6) who had been drawn to 
the rulecs of the city. 

10. Ard ike bremren immediately sent 
away Paul and Silas. Comp. ch. ix. 25. 
They did this for their safety. Yet this 
W'as not done until the gospel had taken 
d eep root in Thessalonica. Having preach- 
ed^ there, and laid the foundation of a 
church; having thus accomplished the 
purpose for which they went there, they 
W'ere prepared to leave the city. To the 
church in this city Paul afterwards ad- 
dressed two epistles. IT Unto Berea. 
This was a city of Macedonia, near 
Mount Cithanes. There is a medal of 
Berea extant, remarkable for being in- 
sonbed, “of the second Macedonia.*" 

11. 7^€$e were more noble. Hyfvitrrs- 
This literally means more npble by 

birth ; descended from more illustrious 
ancestors. But here the word is used to 
denote a quality of mind and heart; they 
were more generous, liberal, and noble 
m their feelings ; more disposed to inquire 
candidly into the truth of the doctrines 
advanced by Paul and Silas. It is always ' 
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went into the synagogue of tbe 
Jews. 

11 These wete more * noble than 
those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readi- 
ness ® of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures ^ daily, whether those 
things were so, 

iP$.n9.99,100 c Jaffl.1 21. ]pet.2.2. clsa. 
34.16. Lake 16.29; 24.44. Jno.S 39. 

proof of a noble, liberal, and ingenuous 
disposition, to be willing to examine into 
the truth of any doctrine presented. The 
writer refers here particularly to the 
Jews. H In that. Because. IT 7'hey re- 
ceived the word, &c. They listened atten- 
tively and respectfully to the gospel. 
They did not reject and spurn it, as un- 
worthy of examination. This is the first 
particular m w’'hich they were more 
noble than those in Thessalonica. IT And 
searched the Scriptures That is, the Obi 
Testament Note, John v. 39 The apos 
tks always affirmed that the doctrines 
which they maintained respecting the 
Messiah were in accordance with the 
Jewish Scriptures. The Bereans made 
diligent and earnest inquiry in respect to 
this, and were willing to ascertain the 
truth. IT Daily. Not only on the Sab- 
bath, and in the synagogue; but they 
made it a daily employment. It is evi« 
dent from this, that they had the Scrip- 
tures ; and this is one proof that Jewish 
families would, if possible, obtain the ora- 
cles of God. IF Whether these things were 
so. Whether the doctrines stated by Paul 
and SHas were in accordance with the 
Scriptures. The Old Testament they re- 
ceived as the standard of truth, and what- 
ever could be shown to be in accordance 
with that they received. On this verse 
we may remark, (1 ) That it is proof of 
true nobleness and liberality of mind to 
be willing to examine the proofs of the 
truth of religion What the friends of 
Christianity have had most cause to la- 
ment and regret is, that so many are up- 
willing to examine its claims ; that they 
spurn It as dnwbrthy of serious thought, 
and condemn it without hearing (2 ) The 
Scriptures shoulcfbe'etamincd daily. If 
we wish to arrive at the truth, they should 
be the object of constant study. That 
man has very little reaihn to expect that 
he will grow m knowledge and grace, 
who does not peruse, with candour and 
with prayer, a portion of the Bible every 
day. (3) The constant searching -of the 
Scriptures is the best way to keep the 
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12 Therefore many of them be- 
lieved : also of honourable women 
which were Greeks, and of men, 
not a few. 

13 But when the Jews of Thes- 
salonica had knowledg'e that the 
word of God 'was preached of Paul 


mind from error. He who does not do it 
daily may expect to “ be carried about 
viith every wind of doctrine," aUd to have 
no settled opinions. (4 ) The preaching 
of minijiters should be examined by the 
Scriptures. Their doctrines are of no 
value unless they accord with the Bible 
Every preacher should expect his doc- 
trines to be examined in this and to 
be rejected if they are not in accordance 
with the word of God The church, m 
proportion to its mcretise m purity and 
knowdedge, will feel this more and more ; 
and It IS an indication of advance in piety 
when men are increasingly disposed to 
examine every thing by the Bible. How 
immensely important then is it, that the 
oung should bo trained up to diljgent 
abits of searching the w'ord of God. 
And how momentous is the duty of pa- 
rents, and of Sabbath-school teachers, to 
inculcate just views of the interpretation 
of the Bible, and to form the habits of 
the rising generation so that they shall 
be disposed and enabled to examine every 
doctrine by the sacred oracles. The pu- 
rity of the church depends on the exten- 
sion of the spirit of the noble-minded Be- 
reans ; and that spirit is to be extended 
mainly by the instrumentality of Sabbath- 
schools 

12 Therefore As the result of their 
examination. They found that the doc- 
trines of Paul and Silas accorded with 
the Old 'I’estament This result will 
commonly follow when people search 
the Scriptures. Much is gamed when 
men can be induced to examine the Bi- 
ble. We may commonly take it for 
granted that such an examination will re- 
sult m their conviction of the truth. 
The most prominent and invariable cause 
of infidelity is found in the fact that men 
will not investigate the Scriptures Many 
infidels have confessed that they had 
never carefully read the New Testament, 
Thomas Paine confessed that he wrote 
the first part of the “ Age of Reason" 
without having a Bible at hand ; and 
without its being possible to procure one 
where he then was (m Parish “ I had,” 
siays he> ** neither Bible nor Testament to 


at Berea, they came thither also 
and stirred up ® the people. 

14 And then immediately the 
brethren sent away * Paul, to go as 
it were to the sea: but Silas and 
Timotheus abode there still. 

15 And they that conducted Paul 

a Lute 12.51 iMa.tU0.23 

refer to, though I was writing against 
both; nor could I procure any.” Age of 
Reason, p. 65. Ed. 1831. Also p. 33 
None have ever read the Senptures with, 
candour, and with the true spirit of prayer, 
w’ho have not been convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, and been brought 
to submit then* souls to its influence and 
its consolations The great thing which 
Christians desire their fellow men to do 
IS, candidly to search the Bible, and when 
this 13 done, they confidently expect that 
they ■will be truly converted to God. 
IT Of honourahle luomen. Note, ch. xiii 50. 

13 Stirred up the veople. The word 
used here (cruksvstv) denotes properly to 
agitate^ or excite, as the waves of the sea 
are agitated by the wind. It is with great 
beauty used to denote the agitation and 
excitement of a popular tumult, from its 
resemblance to the troubled waves of the 
ocean. The figure is often employed by 
the classic writers, and also occurs in tho 
Scriptures See Ixv. 7. Isa. xvii. 12* 
13. Jer. xlvi. 7, 8. 

14. The brethren Those xvho were 
Christians IF Sent away Paul. In order 
to secure his safety. A similar thing had 
been done in Thessalonica. ver 10. The 
tumult was great; and there was no 
doubt, such was the hostility of the Jews, 
that the life of Paul would bo endan* 
gered, and they therefore resolved to se^- 
cure his safety. 1 As it were. Rather, 
* even to the sea,* for that is its sigmflea* 
tion. It does not imply that there was 
any feint or sleight m the case, as if (hey 
intend ed to decea e their pursuers. They 
took him to the sea-coast, not far from 
Berea, and from that place he probably 
went by sea to Athens 

15 Unto Athens. This was the first 
visit of Paul to this celebrated city ; and 
perhaps the first vifeif of a Christian 
minister. IIis success m this city, for 
some cause, was not great- But his 
preaching was attended with the con- 
version of some individuals. See ver. 34. 
Athens was the most^ celebrated city 
of Greece, and was disthigiushed for the 
railitiry talents, learning, eloquence, and 
politeness of its inhabitants. It ww 
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brought him unto Athens: and re- 
ceiving a commandment unto Silas 
and Timotheus ® for to come to him 
with ail speed, they departed. 

Ibunded by Cecrops and an Egyptian 
colony, about 1556 years before the 
Chnstian era It v\as called Athens m 
honour of Minerva, who was cmefly 
worshipped there, and to whom the city 
was dedicated. The city, at first, was buii* 
on a rock in the midst of a spacious plain 
but m "‘process of time the w hole plain 
was covered with buildings, which were 
called the lower city. No city of Greece, 
or of the ancient world, was so much dis- 
tinguished for philc^ophy, learning, and 
the arts. The most celebrated Warriors, 
poets, statesmen, and philosophers were 
either bom or flourished there. The 
most celebrated models of architecture 
and statuary were there ; and for ages it 
held Its pre-emmence m civilization, arts, 
and arms. The city still exists, though it 
has been often subject to the calamities 
of war, to a change of masters, and to 
the mouldering nand of tune. It was 
tw’ice burnt by the Persians ; destroyed 
by Philip 11. of Macedon ; again by Sylla; 
was plundered by Tiberius ,* desolated by 
the Goths m the reign of Claudius ; ana 
the whole territory ravaged and ruined 
by Alanc. From the reign of Justinian 
to the thirteenth century, the city remain 
ed in obscurity, though it continued to be 
a town at the head of a small state. It 
was seized by Omar, general of Mahomet 
the Great, in 1455; was sacked by the 
Venetians in 1464 ; and was taken by the 
Turks again in 1688. In 1812, the popu- 
lation was 12,0(X); but it has since been 
desolated by the sanguinary contests be- 
tween the Turks and the Greeks, and 
Jefl: almost a mass of ruins. It is now 
free; and efforts are making by Chris- 
tians to restore it to its former elevation 
in learning and importance, and to impart 
to it the blessings of the Christian reli- 
mon. Two Amencan missionaries are 
labouring in the place where Paui preach- 
ed almost two thousand years ago ; and 
schools under their immediate supenn- 1 
tendence and care, are established by 
American Christian missionaries, in the 
place that was once regarded as “ the eye 
of Greece,” and the light of the civilized 
world. In the revolutions of ages it has 
been ordered that men should bear the 
torch of learning to Athens from a land 
^nknown to its ancient philosophers, and 
convey the blessings of civilization to 


16 Now w'hile Paul waited foi 
them at Athens, * his spirit was 
stirred in him, w'hen he saw the 
city * wholly given to idolatry. 

b Pa 1 19.136. 2Pet.2 8 t or. fzdl of idols. 

them by that gospel which in the lime 
of Paul they rejected and despised. 
IT And receiving a comviandmevt. They 
who accompanied Paul received his 
commands to Silas and Timothy. ^ 
all speed. As soon as possible. Perhaps 
Paul expected murh labour and success 
m Athens, and was therefore desirous 
of securing their aid with him in his work. 

16. Now while Paid waited. How long 
he w'as there is not intimated ; but doubt- 
less some time would elapse before they 
could arrive. In the mean time, Paul 
had ample opportunity to observe tlie 
state of the city* H Bis spn it was shrrtd 
within him. His mind was greatly ex- 
cited. The w'ord used here (wKf ajJjvsto) 
denotes any excitement, agitation, or 
paroxysm of mind. 1 Cor xuj. 5 It here 
means that the mind of Paul was greatly 
concerned, or agitated, doubtless wuh puv 
and distress, at their folly and danger. 
IT The city wholly given toidolafiy Gr. 
xaTstJjoxov It is well translaicd'm the 
margin, “ or full of idols.” The word is 
not elsewhere used in tne New^l’esta- 
ment. That this was the condition of the 
city is abundantly testified by piofane 
writers. Thus Pausanias (in AUic. t 24) 
says, *‘the Athenians greatly surpassed 
others in their zeal for religion ” Lucian 
(T. 1 . Promeih. p. 180) says of the city 
of Athens, “On every side there are 
altars, victims, temples, and festivals” 
Livy (45 27) says, that Athens “ was full 
of the images of gods and men, aclonted 
with every variety of material, and with 
all the skill of art” And Petronius (Sat. 
xvii) says humorously of the city, that 
“ it was easier to find a god ihun a man 
there.” See Kmnoel. In this verse we 
may see how a splendid, idolatrous city 
will strike a pious mind Athens then 
had more that was splendid m architec- 
ture, more that was brilliant in science, 
and more that was beautiful in the arts, 
than any other city of the world , perhaps 
more than all the rest of the world armed. 
Vet there is no account that the mind 
of Paul was filled with admiration, 
tli^ere is no record that he spent his time 
in examining the w'orks of art;* there is 
10 evidence that he forgot his high pur 
lose in an idle and useless contemplatior* 
of td>mples and statuary. Hijs was a 
Christian mmd ; and he contemplated all 
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17 Therefore disputed he in the 
syna^og-ue with the Jews, and with 
the devout * persons, and in the 
market daily wdth them that met 
with him. 

this with a Christian heart. That heart 
was deeply affected in view of the amaz- 
ing guilt of a people that w^ere ignorant 
of the true God, and that had filled their 
city with idols reared to the honour 
of imaginary divinities ; and who, in the 
midst of all this splendour and luxury, 
were going down to the gates of death. 
So should every pious man feel who 
treads the streets of a splendid and guilty 
city The Christian will not doopise the 
productions of art, but he will feel, deeply 
feel, for the unhappy condition of those 
who, amidst wealth and splendour and 
adoining, are wnthholding their affections 
from the living God, bestowing them on 
the works of their own hands, or on ob- 
jects degraded and polluting; and w'ho 
are going unredeemed to eternal wo. 
Happy would it be if every Christian 
traveller who visits cities of wealth and 
splendour, would, like Paul, be affected in 
view of their crimes and dangers; and 
happy if, like him, men could cease their 
unbounded admiration of magnificence 
and splendour in temples and palaces 
and statuary, to regard the condition 
of mind, not perishable like marble ; and 
of the soul, more magnificent even m its 
ruins than all the works oi Phidias or 
Praxiteles. 

17 Therefore disputed he Or reasoned. 
He engaged m an argument with them. 
H With i/ie devout persons. Those wor- 
shipping God is<fter the manner of the 
Jews. They were Jewish proselytes,, 
who had renounced idolatry, but who 
had not been fully admitted to the pnvi- 
leges of the Jews. See Note, ch. x. 2. 

And in the market. In the forum. It 
was not only the place where provisions 
were sold, but was also a place of great 
public concourse. In this place the phi- 
losophers were not vn frequently found 
engaged in public discussion. 

18 7^hen certain philosophers. Athens 
was distinguished, among all the cities 
of Greece and the world, for the cultiva- 
tion of a subtle and refined philosophy. 
This was their boast, and the object 
of their constant search and study. 1 Cor. 

22. IT Of the Epicureans. This sect 
of philosophers was so named from Ept- 
ciirus, who lived about 300 years before 
the Christian era. They denied that the 


18 Then certain philosophers * 
of the Epicureans, and of the 
Stoics, encountered him. And some 
said, What will this ‘ babbler say 1 
Other some, He seemeth to be a 

b Col.2.8. 1 or, basefeilou!. 

world was created by God, and that the 
gods exercised any care or providence 
over human affiiirs, and also the immor- 
tality of the soul. Against these positions 
of the sect, Paul directed his mam argu- 
ment, in proving that the world was cre- 
ated and governed by God. One of the 
distinguishing doctrines of Epicurus was, 
that pleasure was the summum bonum, or 
chief good, and that virtue was to be 
practised only as it contributed to plea- 
sure. By pleasure, however, Epicurus 
did not mean sensual and grovelling ap. 
peiites, and degraded vices, but rational 
pleasure, properly regulated and govern- 
ed- See Good’s Book of Nature. Bm 
whatever his views were, it is eerlaui 
that his followers had embraced the doc 
trine that voluptuousness and the plea 
sures of sense were to be practised with 
out restraint. Both m, principle and prac 
tice, therefore, they devoted themselvej^ 
to a life of gayety and sensuality, ana 
sought happiness only in indolence, efile 
minacy, and voluptuousness. Confidert 
m the belief that the world was not un 
derthe administration of a God of justice, 
they gave themselves up to the indul- 
gence of every passion ; the infidels of 
their time, and the exact example of the 
gay and fashionable multitudes of all 
times, that live without God, and that 
seek pleasure as their chief good, 'll Ana 
of die Stoics, These were a sect of phi- 
losophers, so named from the Greek o-tocJ, 
Stoa, a porch, or portico, because Zeno 
the founder of the sect, held his school 
and taught in a porch, in the city of 
Athens. Zeno was born in the island 
of Cyprus, but the greater part cf his 
life was spent at Athens m teaching phi- 
losophy. After having taught publicly 48 
years, he died at the age of 96, two hun- 
dred and sixty-four years before Christ 
The doctrines of the sect were, that the 
universe was created by God ; that all 
things were fixed by fate ; that even God 
was under the dominion of fatal neces- 
sity ; that the fates were to be submitted 
to ; that the passions and affections were 
to be suppressed and restrained; that 
happiness consisted in the insensibiSity 
of the soul to pain ; and that a man should 
gain an absolute mastery over all the 
passions and affections of' his nature. 
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setter forth of strange gods: be- 
cause he preached unto them Jesus, 
and the resurrection. 

They were stern in their views of virtue, 
an&like the Pharisees, prided themselves 
on their ovra righteousness They sup- 
posed that matter was eternal, and that 
Grod was either the animating principle 
or soul of the world, or that all things 
were a part of God They fluctuated 
much in their views of a future state, 
some of them holding that the soul would 
exist only until the destruction of the 
universe, and others that it w’ould jfeally 
be alKiorbed into the divine essence, and 
become a part of God. It will be readily 
seen, therefore, with what pertinency 
and address Paul discoursed to them 
The leading doctrines of both sects were 
meft by him. IT Encountered him. Con- 
tended with him ; opposed themselves to 
him. IT AtmZ some said. This was said 
in scorn and contempt. He had excited 
attention ; but they scorned the doctrines 
that should be delivered by an unknown 
foreigner from Judea. IT What wiU this 
hahbKr say f Margin, base fellow, Gre^, 
trxtefAihoyog. The word occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. It properly 
means one who collects seeds^ and was ap- 
plied by the Greeks to the poor persons 
who collected the scattered grain in the 
field! after harvest, or to gleaners ; and 
also to the poor, who obtained a preca- 
nous subsistence around the markets and 
in the streets. It was also applied to 
birds tiiat picked up the scattered seeds of 
grain in the field, or in the markets. The 
word came hence to have a two-fold sig- 
nification. (1.) It denoted the poor, needy, 
and vde ; the refuse and offscouring of 
society; and, (2.) From the birds which 
were ftius employed, and which were 
trouble^me by their continual unmusical 
sounds, it came to denote those who were 
talkative, garrulous, and opinionated ; 
those who collected the opinions of others, 
or scraps of knowledge, and retailed them 
fluently, without order or method. It 
•was a word, therefore, expressive of their 
contempt for an unknown foreigner who 
should pretend to instruct the learned men 
and philosophers of Greece. B^dridge 
renders it, “ retailer of scraps.” Syriac, 
^.oileetor of words." IT Other some. 
Others, f Be seemeth to he a setter forth. 
He announces or declares the existence 
of strange ^ods. The reason why they 
this, was, that he made the capi- 
of his preaching to be Jesus 
am the resurrection, which they mistook 
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19 And they took him, and 
brought him unto ^ Areopagus, 
saying, May we know v^hat this 

1 or, Ma7s’ hill. It was the highest court in Athens. 

for the names of divinities. IT Of strange 
gods. Of foreign gods, or demons. They 
worshipped many gods themselves, and 
as they believed that every country had 
its own peculiar divinities, they supposed 
that Paul had come to announce the ex- 
istence of some such foreign, and to them 
unknown divinities. The word translated 
gods (.5“5eiittov/ujv) denotes properly the genu, 
or spirits who were superior to men, but 
inferior to the gods. It is, however, often 
employed to denote the gods themselves , 
and is evidently so used here The gods 
among the Greeks were such as were 
supposed ta have that rank by nature. 
The demons were such as had been ex- 
alted to divinity from being heroes and 
distinguished men IT He preached imto 
them Jesus, He proclaimed him as the 
Messiah The mistake which they made, 
by supposing that he was a foreign divi- 
nity, W'as one which was perfectly natu- 
ral for minds degraded hke theirs by 
idolatry They had no idea of a pure 
God , they knew nothing of the doctrine 
of the Messiah ; and they naturally sup- 
posed, therefore, that he of whom Paul 
spoke so much must be a god of some 
other nation, of a rank similar to their 
own divinities. If And the resurrection. 
The resurrection of Jesus, and through 
him the resurrection of the dead. It is 
evident, I think, that by the resurrection 
(rrivoivxtrrueriv) they Understood him to 
refer to the name oi some goddpss. Such 
was the interpretation of Chrysostom. 
The Greeks had erected altars to Shame, 
^d Famine, and Desire (Paus. i 17), and 
it is probable that they supposed ‘ the 
resurrection,’ or the Anastasis, to be the 
name also of some unknown goddess who 
presided over the resurrection. Thus 
they regarded him as a setter forth of two 
foreign or strange gods — ^Jesus, and the 
Anastasis, or resurrection. 

19. And brought him unto Areopagus. 
Margin, or Mars' hill. This was the 
place or court in which the Areopagites, 
the celebrated supreme judges of Athens, 
assembled It was on a hill almost in 
the middle of the city ; but nothing now 
remains by which we can determine the 
form or construction of the tribunal The 
hill IS almost entirely a mass of stone, 
and is not easily accessible, its sides being 
steep and abrupt. On many accounts 
this was the most celebraterl tribiinal in 
the world. Its deemoha were distin- 
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new “ doctrine, whereof thoti speak- 
est, is P 

20 For thou bringest certain * 
strange things to our ears : we 
would know therefore what these 
things mean. 

o Jbo. 13 34. Unoil 7,8. i Hos 8.12. 

gTiished for justice and correctness; nor 
was there any court m Greece m which 
80 much confidence vas placed. This 
court took cognizance of murders, impie- 
ties, and immoralities; they punished 
vices of all kinds, including idleness; 
they rewarded the virtuous; they were pe- 
culiarly attentive to blasphemies against 
the gods, and to the performance of the 
sacred mysteries of religion. It was, 
Therefore, with the greatest propriety that 
Paul was questioned before this tribunal, 
as being regarded as a setter forth of 
strange gods, and as being supposed to 
wish to introduce a new mode of wor- 
ship. See Potter's Antiquities of Greece, 
b. 1 . ch. 19; and Travels of Anacharsis, 
vol 1 13o 185 ; ii. 292—295. f May 
we know. We would know. This seems 
to have been a respectful inquiry; and 
it does not appear that Paul was brought 
there for the sake of (rial There are no 
accusations; no witnesses; none of the 
forms of trial They seem to have re- 
sorted thuher because it was the place 
where the subject of religion w^as usually 
discussed, and because it wms a place 
of confluence for the citizens and judges 
and wise men of Athens, and of foreign- 
ers. The design seems to have been, nor 
to try him, but fairly to canvass the 
claims of his doctrines. See ver. 21. It 
cvas just an instance of tne inquisitive 
spirit of the people of Athens, willing to 
hear before they condemned, and to e.?- 
amme before they approved. 

20. Certain strange things. Literally, 
something pertaining to a foreign coun- 
try, or people. Here it means something 
unusual, remarkable, to which we are 
not accustomed- It was something dif-j 
lerent from what they had been accus- 
tomed to hear from their philosophers 
and religious teachers IF What these 
things mem. We would undcistond 
more clearly what is affirmed respecting 
Jesus and the resurrection. 

21 For all the Athenians This was 
their general character If And stran- 

f ers which wei e there Ath ens was greatly 
istmguiahed for the celebrity of its 
schools of philosophy. It was at that 
dm© at the head of’the literary world. 
X 2 


21 (For all the Athenians, and 
strangers which were there, spent 
their time in nothing else, but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.) 

22 Then Paul stood in the midst 
of Mars’ J Hill, and said, Fc men 

1 or, tTie court of the .Areopagites, 


Its arts and its learning were celebrated 
in all lands. It is known, therefore, that 
It was the favourite resort of men of other 
nations, who came there to become ac- 
quainted with its institutions, and to listen 
to Its sages. IF Spent their time tn nothing 
else The learned and. subtle Athenians 
gave themselves much to speculation, 
and employed themselves in examining 
the various new systems of philosophy 
that were proposed. Strangers and fo- 
reigners who were there, having much 
leisure, would also give themselves to 
the same inquiries. IF But either to tell 
or to hear some new thing. Greek, some* 
thing newer. KuvtTteov. The latest news ; 
or tne latest subject of inquiry proposed. 
This IS well known to have been the 
character of the people of Athens at all 
times “ Many of the ancient writers bear 
witness to tbe% garrulity, and curiosity, 
and intemperate desire of novelty, among 
the Athenians, by which they inquired 
respecting all things, even those in which 
they had no interest, whether of a public 
or private nature.” iKuinoel ) Thus Thu- 
cyd. (3. 38) says of them, you excel m 
suffering yourselves to be deceived with 
novelty of speech.^' On which the old 
Scholiast makes this remark, almost in the 
words of Luke . “ He (Thucydides) riere 
blames the Athenians, who care for no- 
thing else but to tell or to hear something 
new.” Thus iElian (5. 13) says of the 
Athenians, that they are versatile in no- 
velties. Thus Demosthenes represents 
the Athenians “as inquiring in the place 
of public resort if there were any news V* 
Ti'i ore^ov Meursius has shown, also, 
that there were more than three hundred 
public places m Athens of public resort, 
where the pHncipal youth and reputable 
citizens were accustomed to meet for the 
purpose of conversation and inquiry. 

22. TPhenFaul This commences Panrs 
explanation of the doctrines whicli he had 
stated. It is evident that Luke has re- 
corded but a mere summary or outUno 
of the discourse; but if is such as to ena- 
ble us to see clearly his course of thought, 
and the manner m which he met the two 
principal sects of their philosophers. IF In 
the midst of MarfChiU. Greek, Areopagus 
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of Athens, I perceive that in al 
things ye are too superstitions. ® 

23 For as I passed by, and be- 

aJer-SOHS. 

This should have been retained in the 
translation. IF Ye men of Athens. This 
• language was perfectly respectful, not- 
withstanding his heart had l^en deeply 
affected by their idolatry. Every thing 
about this discourse is calm, grave, cool, 
and argumentative. Paul understood the 
character of his auditors, and did not 
commence his discourse by denouncing 
them, or suppose that they would be con- 
vinced by mere dogmatical assertion. 
No happier instance can be found, of coof 
collected argumentation, than is furnished 
in this discourse. IT I perceive. He per- 
ceived this by his observations of their 
forms of worship, m passing through their 
city. ver. 23. IF In all things. In respect 
to all evejnts IF Ye are loo superstitious. 
This IS a most un- 
happy translation. We use the word su- 
perstitious always in a bad sense, to de- 
note being over-scrupulous and rigid m 
religious observances, particularly in 
smaller matters ; or to a zealous devotion 
to rites and observances which are not 
commanded. But the word here is de- 
signed to convey no such idea It pro- 
perly means reverence for the gods or de- 
mons. It is used in the classic writers 
in a good, sense, to denote piety towards 
the gods, or suitable fear and reverence 
for them ; and also in a bad sense, to de- 
note improper iear or excessive dread of 
their anger; and in this sense it accords 
with our word superstitious. But it is al- 
together improbable that Paul should 
have used it in a bad sense. For, (1.) It 
was not his custom needlessly to blame 
or offend his auditors. (2.) It is not pro- 
bable that he wrould commence his dis- 
(yarse in a manner that would only ex- 
cite their prejudice and opposition. (3.) 
In the thing which he specifies (ver. 23) 
as proof on the subject, he does not intro- 
duce It as a matter of blame, but lather 
as a proof of their devotedness to the 
cause of religion, and of their trega^ for 
Gfod- (4 ) The whole speech is calm, dig- 
nified, and argumentative — such as be- 
came such a place, such a speaker, and 
such an audience. The meaning of the 
expression is, therefore, ‘ I perceive that 
you are greatly devoted to reverence for 
religion ; that it is a characteristic of the 
people to honour the gods, to rear altars 
to them, and to recognise the divine 
agency in times of trial’ I’he proof of 


held your devotions, ^ I found an ab 
tar Vvith this inscription, TO THE 
UNKNOWN* GOD. Whom there- 

1 or, g^ods thai y$ worthtp. Gal.4.8. 

this was the altar reared to the unknowi? 
God ; its hearing on his purpose was, that 
such a state of public sentiment must be 
favourable to an inquiry into the truth 
cf what he was about to state 
23. For as I passed by. Greek, ‘ For 
I, comingthrough, and seeing,’ &c. IF And 
beheld. Diligently contemplated; atten- 
tively considered (xu.iirsaj^s:'v) The wor- 
ship of an idolatrous people will be an 
object of intense and painful interest to a 
Christian. IF Your devotions. Tci rtBxcrtuxru, 
Our word devotions refers to the act of 
worship — to prayers, prai««es, <S:c. The 
Greek word here used means properly 
any sacred thing ; any object' wdiich is 
worshipped, or which is connected with 
tlie place or rites of worship. Thus it is 
applied either to the gods themselves, or 
to the temples, altars, shrines, sacrifices, 
statues, <fe:c., connected with the worship 
of the gods This is its meaning here. 
It does not denote that Paul saw them 
engaged in the act of worship, but that 
he wos struck with the numerous .tem- 
ples, altars, statues, dec., which were 
reared to the gods, and which indicated 
the state of the people. Syriac, The 
temple of your gods.” Vulgate, ^‘your 
images.” Margin, “gods that ye wor- 
ship ” IT / found an altar. An altar 
usually denotes a place for sacrifice 
Here, how'ever,rit does, not appear that 
any sacrifice was offered ; but it was 
probably a monument of stone, reared to 
commemorate a certain event, and dedi- 
cated to the unknow’n GocJ IF To the 
unknown God, 'AyvusT’tt^ esia. Where 
this altar was roared, or on what occa- 
sion, has been a subject of much debate 
with expositors. That there was such an 
altar in A them, though it may not have 
been specifically mentioned by the Greek ' 
writers, is rendered probable by the fol- 
lowing circumstances. (I.) It w'as cus- 
tomary to rear such altars. Minutma 
Fehx says of the Romans, “ they build 
altars to unknown divinities.” (2 ) 
erm unknown God w^as used in relation 
0 the worship of the Athenians. Lucian, 

Ji hts Philopatris, uses this form of an 
Dath • “ I swtoari by the unknown God at 
Athens,” the very expression used by the 
npostle. And again he says (ch xxix 
80), We have found out the unknown 
rod at Athens, and worshipped him witl* 
lur hands stretched up to heaven,” &c 
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fore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you. 

24 God ® that made the world 
and all things therein, seeing thai 

(3.) There were altars at Athens inscribea 
to the unknown gods, Philostratus says 
(m Vita. Apollo, vi. 3), “And this at 
Athens, where there are even altars to 
the unknown gods,’* Thus Pausanius 
(in Attic, ch. 1) says, that “at Athens 
there are altars of gods which are called 
the UNKNOWN ones.” Jerome, in his 
commentary (Epistle to Titus 1 . 12), says 
that the whole inscription was, “ to the 
gods of Asia, Europe, and Africa ; to the 
unknown and strange gods.” (4.) There 
was a remarkable altar reared m Athens 
in a time of pestilence, in honour of the 
unknown god which had granted them 
deliverance. Diogenes Laertius says that 
Epimenides restrained the pestilence in 
the following manner: “Taking white 
and black sheep, he led them to the Areo- 
pagus, and there permitted them to go 
where they would, commanding those 
who followed them to sacrifice (rcs Tr^ovyi. 
Kovri Sridi) to the god to whom these things 
pertained [or who had the power of 
averting the plague, whoever he might 
be, without adding the name], and thus 
to allay the pestilence. From which it 
has arisen, that at this day, through tlie 
villages of the Athenians, altars are ibund 
without any name.” Dioge. Laer, b. i. 

5 10. This took place about 600 years 
before Christ, and it is not irap'obable 
that one or more of those altars remained 
until the time of Paul. It should be 
added that the natural inscription* on 
those altars would be, “to the unknown 
god.” None of the gods to whom they 
usually sacrificed could deliver them 
from the pestilence. They therefore 
reared them to some unknown Being 
who had the power to free them from the 
plarae f Whom therefore. The true 
God, who ha.d really delivered them 
from the plague. IT Ye ignorantly wor- 
ship Or worship without knowing his 
name. You have expressed your homage 
for him ^ rearing to him an altar. If Him 
declare I unto you. I make known to you 
his name, attributes, <Sz:c. There is re- 
markable address and tact in Paul’s seiz- 
ing on this circumstance ; and yet it was 
perfectly fair and honest. God only 
could deliver in the time of the pesu- 
lenoe. This altar had, therefore, been 
realW reared to him, though his name 
#aa unknown, The same Being who 


he is ^ Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth ^ not in temples made with 
hands ; 

25 Neither is worshipped with 

i Matt. 11.25. cc.7.48. 

had interposed at that time, and whose 
interposition was recorded by the build- 
ing of this altar, was He who had made 
the heavens ; who ruled over all ,* and 
whom Paul was now about to make 
known to them. There is another fea- 
ture of skill in the allusion to this altar. 
In other circumstances it might seem to 
be presumptuous for an unknown Jew to 
attempt to instruct the sages of Athens. 
But here they had confessed and pro- 
claimed their Ignorance By rearing this 
altar they 'acknowledged their need of 
instruction. The way was, therefore, 
fairly open for Paul to address even these 
philosophers, and to discourse to them on 
a point on which they acknowledged 
their Ignorance. 

24. God that made the world. The 
mam object of this discourse of Paul is 
to convince them of the folly of idolatry 
(ver. 29), and thus to lead them to repent- 
ance. For this purpose he commences 
with a statement of the true doctrine re- 
specting God as the Creator of all things 
We may observe here, (1 ) That he speaks 
here of God as the Creator of the world — 
thus opposing indirectly their opinions 
that there were many gods. (2 ) He 
speaks of him as the Creator of the 
world, and thus opposes the opinion that 
matter was eternal ; that all things were 
controlled by fate ; and that he could be 
confined to temples. The Epicureans 
held that matter was eternal, and that the 
world was formed by a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms. To this opinion Paul 
opposed the doctrine that all things were 
made by pne God. Comp. ch. xiv. 15. 

IT Seeing that, S&c. Gr. “ He being Lord 
of heaven and earth,” IT Lord of heaven 
and earth. Proprietor and Ruler of 
heaven and earth It is highly absurd, 
therefore, to suppose that he who is 
present in heaven and in earth at the 
same time, and who rules over all, should 
le confined to a temple of an earthly 
itructure, or dependent on man for ^ny 
thing. IT Dwelleth not, &c. See Note, ch. 
vii. 48. 

25. Neither is worshipped vdth men’s 
hands. The word here rendered war- 
shipped (Sr»^ci:;T^uirui) dCHOtafl tO SefVC i 
to wait upon ; and then to render reli- 
gious service or homage. There is refei^ 
ince here, undoubtedly, to a notion pre^ 
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men’s liands, as thougli he ® needed 
any thing; seeing he ® giveth to 
all, life, and breath, and all 
things ; 

■ «Ps.50.8 & Job 12.10 Zech.12 1 cRom.11.36. 

valent among the heathen, that the gods 
were fed or nourished by the o^nngs 
made to them. The idea is prevalent 
among the Hindoos, that the sacrifices 
which are made, and which are offered 
in the temples, are consumed by the gods 
themselves. Perhaps, ako, Paul had re- 
ference to the fact that so many persons 
w^ere employed in their temples in serv- 
ing them with their hands ; that is, in pre- 
paring sacrifices and feasts in their 
honour. Paul affirms that the great 
Creator of all things canjpLOt be thus de- 
pendent on his creatures" fpr happmess ; 
and consequently that that mode of wor- 
ship must be highly absurd. The same 
idea occurs m Ps. 1. 10, 11, 12 : 

For every beast of the forest is mine ; 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

I hnowah the fowls of the mountain ; 

And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 

If I were nungry, I would not tell thee ; 

For the worldis mine, and tl^ulness thereof, 
f Seeing he giveik. Gr He having given 
til all, &c. IT Life. He is the source of 
life ; and therefore he cannot be depend- 
ent on that life which he has himself im- 
parted. IT And b'*‘eatk. The power of 
Dreathing, by which life is sustained He 
not only originally gave life, but he gives 
it at each moment ; he gives the power 
of drawTng each breath by which life is 
supported. It is pc»sible that the phrase 
“ life and breath” may be the figure Ae»- 
dyodes, by which one thing is expressed 
by two words. And it is highly probable 
that Paul here had reference to Gen ii. 7 . 
«And the Loan God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life.” The same 
idea occurs in Job xii. 10 ; 

In whose hand is the life (margin) of every 
living thing,' 

And the breath of all mankind. 

IT And edl things. All things necessary 
to sustain life. We see here how 
dependent man is on God- There can 
be no more absolute dependence than 
that for every breath. How easy it would 
be for God to suspend our breathmg! 
How incessant the care, how unceasing 
the Providence by which, whether we 
sleep or wake — whether we remember 
or forget him, he heaves our chest ; fills 
our lungs ; restores the vitality of our 
blood ; and infuses vigour into our frame i 
Comp. Note, Rom. xi. 36 i 


[ 26 And hath made of one ^ blood 

I all nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth ; and hath 
'determined the times ® before ap- 

j d Mai 2.10 e P««.31 V> 

26. And hath made of one blood. All 
the families of men are descended from 
one origin, or stock. However different 
their complexion, features, language, <fec. 
yet they are derived from a common pa- 
rent The word blood is often used to 
denote race, stoclt, kindred. This passage 
completely proves that all the human 
family are descended from the same an- 
cestor; and that, consequently, all the 
vanety of complexion, &c., is to be 
traced to some other cause than that 
there were originally different races 
created. See Gen. i. Comp. Mai li. 10. 
The design of the apostle in this affirma- 
tion was, probably, to convince the 
Greeks that he regarded them all as 
brethren; and that, although he w?as a 
Jew, yet he w'as not enslaved to any 
narrow notions or prejudices in reference 
to other men. It follows also from this, 
that no one nation, and no individual, 
can claim any pre-eminence over others 
in virtue of birth or blood. All are in 
this respect equal ; and the whole human 
family, however they may differ in com- 
plexion, customs, and laws, are to be re- 
garded and treated as brethren. It fol- 
lows, also, that no one. part of the race 
has a right to enslave or oppress any 
other part, on account of difference of 
complexion. Nor has man a right because 

He finds bis fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his own ; and having power 

T’ enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

to 

Doom and devote him as his lawful prey. 

IT For to dwell, &c. To cultivate and till 
the earth. This was the ongmal com- 
mand (Gen. 1 28 ) ; and God, by his provi- 
dence, has so ordered it that the descend- 
ants of one family have found tlieir way 
to all lands, and have become adapted to 
the climate where he has placed them 
^ And hath determined, Gr. o^/rots. Hav 
ing fixed, or marked out a boundaiy 
Note, Koia i. 4 I'h© word is usually 
applied to a field, which is designated by 
a boundary. It means here that God hath 
marked out, or designated in his purpose^ 
their future abodes. IT The imes bejore 
appointed. This evidently refers to the 
dispersion and migration of nations. And 
it means that God had, in his plan, fixed 
the times when each country should be 
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pointed, and the bounds ® of their 
liabitation ; 

27 That they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after 

alsa.45 2!. 

set ed; the time of the location, the 
rise, the prosperity, and the fall of each 
ration. It implies, (1.) That these times 
ixad been before appointed; and, (2.) 
That It was done in wisdom. It was 
his plan; and the different continents 
and islands had not, therefore, been set- 
tled by chance, but by a wise rule, and 
in accordance with his arrangement and 
design, IT And the hounds of ikeir habita- 
tion, Their limits, and boundaries as a 
people. He has designated the black man 
to Afnca; the white man to northern re- 
gions ; the American savage he fixed in 
the wilds of the western continent, &c 
By customs, laws, inclinations, and habits, 
he fixed the boundaries of their habita- 
tions, and disposed them to dwell there. 
We may learn, (1.) That the revolutions 
and changes of nations are under the di- 
rection of infinite wisdom ; (2 ) That men 
should not be restless, and dissatisfied 
With the place where God has located 
them ; (3.) That God has given sufficient 
limits to all, so that it is not needful to in- 
vade others ; and, (4.) That wars of con- 
quest are evil. God has given to men 
their places of abode, and we have no 
right to disturb those abodes, or to attempt 
to displace them in a violent manner 
This strain of remark by the apostle was 
also opposed to all the notions of the Epi- 
curean philosophers, and yet so obviously 
true and just, that they could not gamsay 
or resist it. 

27. Thai they should seek the Lord, Gr 
To seek the Lord The design of thus 
placing them on the earth-^of giving them 
their habitation among his works — w'as, 
that they should contemplate his wisdom 
in his works, and thus come to a know- 
ledge of his existence and character. All 
nations, though living m different regions 
and climates, have thus the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with God. Rom 
i. 19, 20. The fact, that the nations did 
not thus learn the character of the true 
God, shows their great stupidity and 
wickedness. The design of Paul in this 
was, doubtless, to reprove the idolatry of 
the Athenians. The argument is this; 

* God has given to each nation its proper 
opportunity to learn his character. Idol- 
atry, therefore, is folly and wickedness ; 
since is possible to find out the existence 
of the one God from his works,' 1 1/ haply. 


him* and fmd him, though ^ he be 
not far from every one of us : 

28 For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being; as ^ cer-» 

2>c.l4.17. cCol.1,17. dTit.1.12. 

St If perhaps — implying that it was 

possible to find God, though it might be 
attended with some difficulty. God has 
placed us here that we may make the 
trial; and has made it possible thus to 
find him IT They might feel after hm* 
The word used here<ifn?.«<?^er£*«v) rao«ms 
properly to touchy to handle (Luke xxiv- 
39. Heb. XU. 18), and then to asceriam 
the qualities of an object by the sense of 
touch. And as the sense of touch is re- 
garded as a certain way of ascertaining 
the existence and qualities of an object, 
the word means to search diligently, that 
we may know distinctly and certainly. 
The word has this sense here. It means 
to search diligently and accurately for 
God, to learn his existence and perfec- 
tions. The Synac renders it, “ that they 
may seek for God, and find him from his 
creatures.” IT And find him. Find the 
proofs of his existence. Become ac- 
quainted with his perfections and laws. 
IT Though he be not far, &c. This seems 
to be slated by the apostle to show that 
It was possible to find him ; and that even 
those who were without a revelation, 
need not despair of becoming acquainted 
with his existence and perfections. He 
is near to us, (1.) Because the proofs of 
his existence and power are round about 
us every where. Ps. xix. 1 — 6. (2 ) Be- 
cause he fills all things in heaven and 
earth by his essential presence. Ps. cxxxix. 
7 — 10. Jer. xxiii. 23, 24. Amos ix. 2—4. 

1 Ki^s via. 27. We should learn then, 
(1.) To be afraid to sin. God is present 
with us, and sees (2.) Pie can pro- 
tect the righteous. He is ever with them. 
(3.) He can detect and punish the wick- 
ed. He sees all their plans and thoughts, 
and records all their doings. (4.) We 
should seek him continually. It is the 
design for which he has made us ; and he 
has given us abundant opportunities to 
learn his existence and perfections. 

28. For in him we live. The expression 
Hn him” evidently means by him; by 
his originally forming us, and continually 
sustaining us. No words can better ex- 

S ms our constant dependence on him 
e IS the onginal fountain of life ; and 
he upholds us each moment. A similar 
sentiment is found in Plautus 0, 4. 14) : 

“ O Jupiter, who dost cherish and nou* 
nsh the race of man ; by whom w© liva 
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tain also of your own poets have 
said, For we are also his offspring-. 

29 Forasmuch then as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought no 

and with whom is the hope of the life of 
all men.’' {Kuimel) It does not appear 
however that Paul intended this as a 
quotation ,* yet he doubtless intended to 
state a sentiment with which they w?ere 
familiar, and with which they would 
agree. ^ And mc/ve. K<vou,tts6-». Dod- 
dridge translates this, “ And are moved.” 
It may however be in the middle voice, 
and be correctly rendered as m our ver- 
sion. It means that we derive strength 
to move from him ; an expression denot- 
ing constant and absolute dependence 
There is no idea of dependence more 
striking than that we owe to him the 
ability to perform the slightest motion. 
IT And have our being, Kxl ia-MSv. And 
are. This denotes that our continued ex- 
istence is owing to him. That we liye at 
all is hiS gift; that we have power to 
move IS his gift ; and our continued and 
prolonged existence is his gift also Thus 
Paul traces oiir dependence on Him from 
the lowest pulsation of life to the highest 
powers of action and of contmued ex- 
istence. It would be impossible to ex 
press m more emphatic language our 
entire dependence on God. TF As certain 
(dso. As some. The sentiment which 
he quotes was found substantially m se- 
veral Greek poets. IT Of pour own poets. 
He does not refer particularly here to 
poets of Athens, but to Greek poets — po- 
ets who had written iti their language 
f For we are also his offspring, Tftis pre- 
cise expression is founa in Aratus (Phte- 
nom. V. 5), and m Cleanthus in a hymn 
tp Jupiter. SubstantiaHy the same senti- 
ment IS found m several other Greek 
poets. Aratus was a Greek poet of Cili- 
cia, the native place of Paul, and flou- 
rished about 277 years before Christ. As 
Paul was a native of the same country, it 
is highly probable he was acquainted with 
his writings. Aratus passed much of his 
time at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia. His j>rincip*\I work 
was thePhaenomena, which is here quoted, 
and w’as so highly esteemed m Greece 
that many learned men wrote commen- 
taries on It. The sentiment here quoted 
was directly at variance withs the views 
of the Epicureans; and it is proof of Paul’s 
address and skill, as well as his acquaint- 
ance with' his auditor#, ami with the 
Greek poets, that he was able to adduce 


"to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, gra- 
ven by art and man’s device. 

30 And the times of this igno- 

a lsa.40 IS,&c 

a sentiment so directly m point, and that 
had the concurrent testimony of so many 
of the Greeks themselves. It is o?ie in. 
stance among thousands where an ac- 
quaintance with profane learning may be 
of use to a minister of the gospel. 

29. Forasmuch then. Admitting or as- 
suming this to be true. The argument 
which follows is drawn from the conces- 
sions of their own writers. IT TVt ought 
not to think. It is absurd to, suppose. The 
argument of the apostle is this: ‘Since 
we are formed by God ; since we are like 
him, living and intelligent beings ; since 
we are more excellent m our nature than 
the most precious and ingenious works 
of art; it is absurd to suppose that the 
original source of our existence can be 
like gold, and silver, and stone. Man 
himself is far more excellent than an 
image of wood and stone; how much 
more excellent still must be the great 
Fountain and Source of all our wisdom 
and intelligence.’ See this thought pur- 
sued at length in Isa. xl 18—23. IT I'he 
Godhead. The divinity (to ©£iov), the di- 
vine nature, or Essence. The word used 
here is an adjective employed as a noun, 
and does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament IT Is like unto gold, &c. All 
these things w^ere used in making images, 
or statues of the gods. It is absurd to 
think that the source of all life and intel- 
ligence resembles a lifeless block of wood 
or stone. Even degraded heathen, one 
w^ould think, might see the force of an 
argument tike this. V Graven. Sculp- 
tured ; wrought into an image. 

30. And the times of this ignorance 
The long period when men were igno- 
rant of the true God, and when tiiey 
womhipped stocks and stones. Paul here 
refers to the times preceding the gospel. 

God winked at, Overlooked, 

connived at ; did not come forth to pun- 
ish. In ch. xiv. 16, it is expressed thus, 

‘ Who in times past suffered all nations 
to walk m their own ways.” The sense 
IS, he passed over those times without 
punishing them, as if ho did not see them. 
For w|^q purposes he suffered them to 
walk in ignorance, and to make the fair 
'\penment to show what men would ao , 
md how much necessity there was for a 
•evelalion to iijgteuct them m the true 
knowledge of God. W© are ?ot to sup- 
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ranee God winked at, but now 
*■ Gommandeth all naen every where 
to repent : 

31 Because he hath appointed 
® a day, in the which he will jud^e 
the world in rig-hteousness, by that 
man whom he hath ordained ; wkert” 
of he hath given assurance * unto 

a Row 3 23 b Luke 24.47. Tit.2.11,12. 

iRom 2 16 1 or, offered fatth. 


all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead. 

32 And when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, ^ some 
mocked: and others said, We will 
hear thee again ® of this matter* 

33 So Paul departed from among 
them. 

d c.26.8. e Lake U. 18. c 24.25. 


pose that God regarded idolatry as inno- 
cent, or the crimes and vices to which 
idolatry led as of no importance; but 
their Ignorance was a mitigating circum- 
stance, and he suffered the nations to live 
without coming forth m direct judgment 
against them Comp. Notes on ch. lu 17, 
XIV. 15. % Bainowcommandeth. By the 
ospel Luke xxiv 47. IT AU Not 
evvs only, who had been favoured with 
peculiar privileges, but all nations. The 
barrier was broken down, and the call to 
repentance was sent abroad into all the 
earth IF To repent.*- To exercise sorrow 
for their sins, and to forsake them. If 
God commands all men to repent, we may 
observe, (1.) That it is their duty to do 
It. There is no higher obligation than to 
obey the command of God (2) It can 
be done God would not command an 
impossibiliw. (3) It is binding on all 
The rich, the learned, the great, the gay, 
are as much bound as the beggar and 
the slave There is no distinction made 
It pertains to all people, m all lands. (4 ) 
It musf. be done, or the soul lost It is 
not wise, and it is not safe, to neglect a 
plain law of God* It will not be well to 
die reflecting that we have all our life 
neglected and- despised his plain com- 
mands. (5.) We should send the gospel 
to the heathen. God calls on the m* 
tfons to repent, and to be saved. It is 
the duty oi Christians to make known to 
them the command, and to invite them to 
the blessings of pardon and heaven. 

31. jj|ec«use he hath appointed a day. 
This IS given as a reason, why God com- 
mands men to repent. They must be 
judged ; and if they are not penitent and 
pardoned, they must be condemned. See 
iSfote, Rom ii. 16. IT Judm the. world. The 
whole world — .Tews and Gentiles, IT In 
righteousness According to the princi- 
ples of strict lustice. Sec Matt. xxv. 
IT Whom he hath ordained. Or whom he 
has constituted or appointed as judge. 
See Note, ch. x, 42 John v. 25. IT Bath 
given assurance. Has aflforded evidence 
of this. That evidence consists, (1.) In 


the fact that Jesus declared that he wouW 
judge the nations (John v. 25, 26. Matt. 
XXV ) ; and, (2.) God confirmed the truth 
of his declarations by raising him from 
the dead, or gave his sanction to what 
the Lord Jesus had said, for God would 
not work a miracle in favour of an rni* 
poster 

32. Some mocked. Some of the philo- 
sophers derided him. It was believed by 
none of the Greeks; it seemed incredi- 
ble ; and they regarded it as so absurd as 
not lO admit of an argument It has not 
been uncommon for even professed phi- 
losophers to mock at the doctrines of reli- 
gion, and to meet the arguments of Chris- 
tianity with a sneer. The Epicureans 
particularly would be likely to deride 
this, as they denied altogether any future 
state. It IS not improbable that this deri 
Sion by the Epicureans produced such a 
disturbance as to br'^ak off Paul’s dis- 
course, as that of Stephen had been by 
the clamour of the Jews. ch. vii. 54. 
IT And others said. Probably some of the 
Stoics The doctrine of a future state 
was not denied by them; and the fact, 
affirmed by Paul, that one had been rais- 
ed up from the dead, would £\ppear more 
plausible to them, and it might be a mat- 
ter worth inouiry to ascertain whether 
the alleged tact did not furnish a new 
argument for their views. They, there- 
fore, proposed to examine this further at 
some future time. That the inquiry was 
prosecuted any further does not appear 
probable, for, (L) No church was or 
ganized at Athens. (2.) There is no ac 
count of any future interview with Paul. 
(3.) He departed almost iramediatelv from 
them ch. xviii. 1. Men who defer in- 
quiry on the suWeet of religion, seldom 
find the favourable period arrive. Those 
who propose to examine its doctrines at 
a future time, often do it to avoid the 
ncojivenience of becoming Christians 
now; and as a plausible and easy way 
of rejecting the gospel altogether, with- 
out appearing to be rude, or to give of 
'ence.. 
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34 Howbeit certain men clave CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tinto Mm, and believed : among A FTER these things, Paul de^ 
the •which was Dionysius the Areo- parted from Athens, and came 
pagite, and a woman named Da- to Corinth : 
mans, and others with them. 2 And found a certain Jew named 


33. So ^aut departed. Seeing there 
was little hope of saving them. It was 
not his custom to labour long in a barren 
field, or to preach where there was no 
prospect of success, 

34. Claw unto him. Adhered to him 
firmly ; embraced the Christian religion. 
If Dionysius. Nothing more is certainly 
known of this man than is here stated, 
f The Areopagiie. Connected with the 
court of Areopagus, but in what way is 
not known. It is probable that he was 
one of the judges. The conversion of 
cne man was worth the labour of PauL 
And the secret influence of that conver- 
sion might have had an extensive influ- 
ence on others. 

In regard to this interesting account of 
the visit of Paul to Athens — probably the 
only one which he made to that splendid 
capital — we may remark, (1) That he 
was indefetigable and constant m his 
great wwk. (2.) Christians, amidst the 
splendour and gayeties of such cities, 
should have their hearts deeply alfected 
in view of the moral desolations of the 
people. (3.) They should be willing to do 
that duty, and to bear witness to the 
pure and simple gospel in the presence 
of the great and the noble. (4.) They 
should not consider it their main business 
to adnire splendid temples, and statues, 
paintings — the worlm of art ; but their 
main buaness should be, to do good as 
they may have opportunity. (5.) A dis- 
course, even in the midst. of much wick- 
edness, and idolatry, may be calm and 
dignified ; not an appeal merely to the 
passions, but to the understanding. Paul 
reasmed with the philosophers of Athens ; 
he did not denounce them,* he endea- 
voured calmly to convince them, not 
harshly to censure them. (6.) The ex- 
ample of Paul is a good one for all Chris- 
tians. In all places — cities, towns, or 
country; amidst all people— philosophers, 
and the rich, and the poor; among friends 
and countrymen, or among strangers and 
foreigners, the grpat object should be to 
do good, to instruct mankind, and to seek 
to elevate the human character, and pro- 
mote human happiness, by diffusing the 
mild and pure precepts of the gospel 
of Christ 


CHAPTER XVIil. 

1. After these things. After what oc* 
curred at Athens, as recorded in the pre- 
vious chapter. If Came to Corinth. Co- 
rinth was the capital of Achaia, called 
anciently Ephyra, and was sealed on the 
isthmus which divides the Peloponnesus 
from Attica The city itself stood on a 
little island ; it had two ports, Lechseum 
on the west, and Cenchrea on the east 
It was one of the most populous and 
wealthy cities of Greece; and, at the 
same time, one of the most luxurious, 
effeminate, proud, ostentatious, and disso- 
lute. Lasciviousness here was not only 
practised and allowed, but was conse- 
crated by the worship of \’'enus ; and nc 
small part of the wealth and splendour 
of the City arose from the offerings made 
by licentious passion in the very temples 
of this goddess. No city of ancient times 
w^as more profligate. It was the Far/s of 
antiquity; tlie seat of splendour, and“^show, 
and corruption. Yet even here, notwith- 
standing all the disadvantages of splen- 
dour, gayety, and dissoluteness, Paul en- 
tered on the work of rearing a church ; 
and here he was eminently successful. 
The two epistles which he afterwards 
wrote to this church show the extent of 
his success ; and the well-known charac- 
ter and propensities of the people will 
account for the general drift of the admo- 
nitions and arguments in those epistles, 
Connth was destroyed by the Romans 146 
years before Christ; and during the con- 
flagration, several metals in a fused state, 
running together, produced the composi- 
tion known as Corinthian brass It v^as 
afterwards restored by Julius Ccesar, who 
planted in it a JH^pman colony. It soon 
regained its ancient splendour, and soon 
relapsed into its former dissipation and 
licentiousness. Paul arrived there A. D 
52 or 53. 

2. And found a certain Jev). Aquila is 
elsewhere mentioned as the friend of 
Paul. Rom xvi.3. 2 Tim. iv. 19. ICor 
pi. 19. Though a Jew by birth, yet it 
is evident that he became a convert to 
the Christian faith. IT Dorn in Fonius. 
Note, ch. li. 9. IT Lately come from Italy 
Though the command of Claudius ex- 
tended only to Rome, yet it was probably 
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® Aquila, born in Pontus, lately 
come from Italy, ^;vith his wife 
Priscilla; (because that Claudius 
had commanded all Jews to depart 
from Rome ;) and came unto them. 

3 And because he was of the 
same craft, he abode with them, 

deemed not safe to remain, or it might 
have been difficult to procure occupation 
in any part of Italy. IT Because that 
Claudius, Claudius was the Roman em- 
peror, He commenced his reign A. D. 
*41, and was poisoned A. D. 54. At what 
time in his reign this command was is- 
sued IS not certainly known. ^ Had com- 
manded^ &LC. This command is not men- 
tioned by Josephus ; but it is recorded by 
Suetonius, a Roman historian (Life of 
Claudius, ch 25), who says, that “he ex- 
pelled the Jews from Rome, who were 
constant^ e.xciting tumults under their 
leader, (Jhrestus.” Who this Chreslus 
was, IS not known It might have been a 
foreign Jew', who raised tumults on some 
oeiasiun of which we have no know- 
ledge,* as the Jews m all heathen cities 
wc're greatly prone to excitements and 
insurrections. Or it may be that Sueto- 
nius, little acquainted with Jewish atfairsj 
mistook this for the name Christ, and 
sup^tosed that he was the lender of the 
lews,. This explanation has much plau- 
sibility ; fur, (1.) Suetonius could scarcely 
be supposed to bo intimately acquainted 
with the affairs of the Jews. (2 ) There 
IS every reason to ‘believe, that before 
tins, the Christian religion w'as preached 
at Rome. (3) It would produce there, 
m every where else, great tumult and 
contention among the Jews. (4) Clau- 
dius, the emperor, might suppose , that 
such tumults endangered the peace of 
the city, and resolve to remove the cause 
at once by the dispersion of all the Jews. 
(5 ) A Roman historian might easily mis- 
take the true state of the case ; and while 
they were contending about Christ, he 
might suppose that it was under him, as 
a leader, that these tumults were excited. 
All that IS material, however, here, is 
the fact, in which Luke and Suetonius 
^t:oc, that the Jews were expelled from 
Rome during his reign.” 

3. The same cr(^t. Of the same trade, 
or occHpaiton. f And wrought And 
worked at that occupation. Why he did 
It, the hisisoriari does not affirm; but it 
seems pretty evident that if, W'as because 
he had no other means of maintenance. 


and * wrought : for by their occu 
pation they were tent-makers. 

4 And he reasoned in the ® syna- 
gogue every sabbath, and persuaded 
the Jews and the Greeks. 

5 And when ''Silas and Timo- 
theus were come from Macedonia, 

b c.20,34. - C.I7.2. d C.17.14,16. 

He also laboured for his own support in 
Ephesus (Acts xx. 34), and also at Thes- 
saionica. 2 Thess in. 9, 10 The apostle 
was not ashamed of honest industry for 
a livelihood ; nor did he deem it any dis- 
paragement that a minister of the gospel 
should labour with his own hands. 
H For by their occupation. By their 
trade , that is, they had been brought up 
to this business. Paul had been de- 
signed originally for a lawyer, and had 
been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 
But it was a regular custom among the 
Jews to tram up their sons to some use- 
ful employment, that they might have 
the" means of an honest livelihood. 
Even though they wefe trained up to 
the liberal sciences, yet they deemed a 
h^dicraft trade, or some honourable oc- 
cupation, an indispensable part of educa- 
tion. Thus Maimonides (in the Tract 
Talmud Tora, c. i. $ 9) says, that « the 
^ise generally practise some of the arts, 
leH they should be dependent on foe 
charity of qlhers” See Grotius. The 
wisdom of this is obvious; and it is 
equally plain that a custom of this kind 
now might preserve the health and lives 
of many professional men, and save from 
ignoble dependence or vice, in ffiture 
years, many who are tramed up in the 
lap of indulgence and wealth, IT They 
v?ere tentmahers. SitfivoTrolm', There 
have beer warious opinions about the 
meaning of this word. Many have sup-^ 
posed that it denotes a weaver of tapestry* 
Luther thus translated it. But it is proba 
ble that it denotes, as in our translation, a 
manufacturei of tents, made of skin, or 
cloth. In eastern countries, where there 
was much travel ; where there were no 
inns; and where many wore shepherds, 
such a business might be useful, and a 
profitable source of living. It was an 
honourable occupation, and Paul was 
not ashamed to be employed in it. 

4. And he reasoned, <S>c. Note, ch. 
xvii. 2 

5. And when Sdas and Timolhms, Sic 
They came to Paul according to his re 
quest, which he had sent by the brethren 
who accompanied him from Thewaio* 
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Paul was pressed inspirit, and tes- God, whose house joined hard to 
tified to the Jews that Jesus ^ was the synagogue. 

Christ. 8 And ^ Crispus, the chief ruler 

6 And when they opposed “them- of the synapgue, believed on the 
selves, and blasphemed, he shook * Lord, with afi his house : and many 
his raiment, and said unto them, ofthe Corinthians hearing, believed, 
Your “ blood he upon vour own and were baptized. 

heads : I am clean : from hence- 9 Then spake the Lord to Paul 
forth 1 will go unto the Gentiles. in the night by a vision, Be not 

7 And he departed thence, and afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
entered into a certain man’s house, peace : 

named Justus, one that worshipped 10 For I * am with thee, and no 

1 or t^the Cnrtst, a 2Tiin.2.25. b Neh.5 13 ^ ICor.l.U. e Matt 28 20. 

t nzek.S3.4. 


nica. ch. xvii. 15. IT JPaul was pressed. 
Was urged ; was borne away by an un- 
usual impulse. It was deeply impressed 
on him as his duty. IT In In his 

mind, in his feelings. His love to Christ 
was so great, and his conviction of the 
truth so strong, that he laboured to make 
known to them the truth that Jesus was 
the Messiah IT That Jesus was ChnsL 
That Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah. 
Comp, ch xvik 16. Ihe presence of Si- 
las and Timothy animated him ; and the 
certainty of aid in his work urged him to 
zeal m making known the Saviour. 

6. And when they opposed themselves. 
To hiiu and his message, IT And bias- 
phmed. Note, ch. xiu. 45. ^ He shook 
Ms raiment As an expressive act of 
shaking off the guilt of their condemna- 
don. Comp. ch. xiii. 45. He shook his 
raiment to show that he was resolved 
benceferward to have nothing to do with 
them ‘i perhaps, also, to express the fact 
that God would soon shake them offj or 
reject them. (Doddridge.) IT Your bloody 
&c. The ^ilt of your destruction is 
your own. You only are the cause of 
the destruction that is coming upon you. 
See Note on Matt, xxvii. 25, IT / am 
dean. I am not to blame for your de- 
struction. I have done my duty. The 
gospel had been fairly ofiered, and deli- 
berately rejected ; and Paul was not to 
blame for feeir ruin, which he saw was 
coming upon them. IT I will go, &c. See 
ch. xUi. 46. 

7. A certain man's house. Probably 
he had become a convert to the Christian 
faith. T Joined hard. Was near to the 
synagogue. 

8. And Crispus. He is mentioned in 
1 Cor. i. 14, as having been one of the 
few whom Paul baptized with his qtm 

The conversion of such a man 
have tepded greatly to exasperate 


the other Jews, and to further the pro- 
gress of the Christian faith among the 
Cormthians. IT With all his house. With 
all his family, ch. x. 2. IF And many 
of the Corinthians. Many even in this 
voluptuous and wicked city. Perhaps 
the power of the gospel was never more 
signal than in converting sinners m Co- 
rinth, and rearing a Christian church m 
a place so dissolute and abandoned If 
it was adapted to such a place as Co- 
rinth; if a church, under the power of 
Christian truth, could b5 organized there ; 
it is adapted to any city? and tliere is 
none so corrupt that the gospel cannot 
change and purify it. 

9 JBy a vision. Comp. Note,ch.ix. lOj 
xvi 9. IF Be not afraid. Perhaps, Paul 
might have been intimidated by the 
learning, refinement, and splendour of 
Corinth j* perhaps, embarrassed in view 
of his duty of addressing the rich, the 
polite, and the great. To this he may al- 
lude in 1 Cor. li. 3 : “ And f was with 
you m weakness, and in fear, and in 
much trembling.” In such circumstances 
it pleased God to meet him, and disarm 
his fears. This he did by assuring him 
of success. The fact that God had much 
people m that city (ver. 10), was employ- 
ed to remove his apprehensions. The 
prospect of success in the ministry, and 
the certainty of the presence of God, will 
take away the fear of the rich, the learn- 
ed, and the great. 

30. For lam with thee. I will attend, 
bless, and protect you. See Note, Matt, 
xxviii. 20. IF No man shall set on thee. 
No one w’ho shall rise up gainst thee 
shall be able to hurt thee. His life was 
in God’s hands, and he would preserve 
him, in order that his people might be 
collected into the church, IF For I have. 
Gr. Tljier© is to me ; i. ©, I possess, oi 
these belongs to me, f Much peo^e 
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man shall set on thee, to hurt thee 
for I have much people in this city. 

11 And he ^ continued there s 
year and six months, teaching the 
word of God among them. 

12 And when Galiio was the de- 
puty of Achaia, the Jews made in- 


surrection with one accord against 
Paul, and brought him to the judg- 
ment-seat, ® 

13 Saying, This fel/ow persuad- 
eth men to worship God contrary 
to the law. 

14 And when Paul was now 


Many who should be regarded as his 
true friends, and who should be saved. 
H In this city. In that very city that was 
so voluptuous; so rich; so effeminate; 
and where there had been already so de- 
cided opposition shown to the gospel. 
This passage evidently means that God 
had a design or purpose to save many of 
that people For it was given to Paul as 
an encouragement to him to labour there, 
evidently meaning that God would grant 
him success in his work. It cannot mean 
that the Lord meant to say that the great 
mass of the people, or that the moral and 
virtuous part, if there were any such, 
was then regarded as his people ; but that 
he intended to convert many of those 
guilty and profligate Corinthians to him- 
self, and to gather a people for his own 
service there. We may learn from this, 
(1 ) That God has a purpose in regard to 
the salvation of sinners (2) That that 
purpose is so fixed m the mind of God 
that he can say that those in relation to 
whom It is formed are his. There is no 
chance; no hap-hazard , no doubt in re- 
gard to Ms gathering them to himself 
(3 ) This IS the ground of encouragement 
to the ministers of the gospel. Had God 
no purpose to save sinners, they could 
have no hope in their work. (4.) This 
plan may have reference to the most gay, 
and guilty, and abandoned population ; 
and ministers should not be deterred by 
the aj|Q,unt or the degree of wickedness 
from ailj^ngypting to save them. (5.) There 
may be more hope of success among a 
dissolute and profligate population, than 
among proud, and cold, and skeptical 
philosophers. Paul had little success in 
philosophic Athens ; he had great success 
m dissolute Corinth. There is often 
more hope of converting a man openly 
dissolute and abandoned, than one who 
prides himself on his philqsophy, and is 
confident in his o wn wisdom. 

11. And he continued^ <fec. Paul was 
not accustomed to remain long in a place. 
At Ephesus, indeed, he remained three 
years (Acts xx. 31) ; and his slay at Co- 
rinth was caused by his success, and by 
the necessity of placing a church, collect- 


ed out of such corrupt, and dissolute raa 
terials, on a firm foundation. 

12. AndGallio. After the Romans had' 
conquered Greece, they reduced it to 
two provinces, Macedonia and Acbaia, 
whicn were each governed by a procon- 
sul Gallic was the brother of the cele- 
brated philosopher Seneca, and was made 
proconsul of Achaia A. D 53 His proper 
name was Marcus Annasus Novatus, but 
having been adopted into the family ot 
Gallic, a rhetorician, he took has name. 
He is described by ancient writers as 
having been of a remarkably mild and 
amiable disposition. His brother Seneca 
(Prajf. Quest. Natu. 4) describes him as 
being ojf the most lovely temper : “ No 
mortal,” says he, “ was ever so mild to 
any one, as he was to all ; and in him 
there was such a natural power of good- 
ness, that there was no semblance of art 
or dissimulation.” IT Was deputy. See 
this word explained m Acts xiii. 7. It 
means here proconsul, IT Of Achaia. 
This word, in its largest sense, compre- 
hended the whole of Greece. Achaia 
proper, however, was a province of which 
Connth was the capital It embraced 
that part of Greece lying between Thes- 
saly and the southern part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. IT The Jews made insurrection. 
Excited a tumult, as llieyhad m Philippi, 
Antioch, &c. iT And brought him to the 
judgment-seat. The tribunal of Galiio; 
probably intending to arraign him as a 
disturber of the peace. 

13. Contrary to the law. Evidently in- 
tending contrary to all law — the laws of 
the Romans and of the Jews. It was 
permitted to the Jews to worship God ac- 
cording to their own views in Greece ; 
but they could easily pretend that Paul 
had departed from that mode of worship- 
ping God. It was easy for them to main- 
tain that he taught contrary to the laws of 
the Romans, and their acknowledged re- 
ligion; and their design seems to have 
been to accuse him of teaching men to 
worship God m an unlawful and irregular 
way, a way unknown to any of the laws 
if the empire. 

14 . Aboid to open his mouth. In self 
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about to open Ms moutb, Gallio said words and narnes, and of your law, 
unto the Jews, If it were a matter ^ look ye to it / for I will be no 
of wrong, or wicked lewdness, 0 judge of such matters, 

Jews, ® reason would that I should 16 And he drave them from the 
bear with yo i : judgment-seat. 

15 But if it be a question of 17 Then all the Greeks tools 

2> Jno. 18.31. C.23.29J 25.11,19. 


defence, ever ready to vindicate his con- 
duct. IT A matter of vn ong. Injustice, or 
crime, such as t-ould be properly brought 
belbre a court of justice. IT Or wicked 
Uwdness Any flagrant and gross oflence. 
The word used here occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament. It denotes pro- 
perly an act committed by him wEb is 
skilled, facile, or an adept in miqmty — 
an act of a veteran offender. Su ch crimes 
Galho was wflling to take cognizance of. 

Reason mould, &c. GreelJ ‘ I would 
bear with you according to reason.’ 
There would be propriety or fitness in my 
hearing and trying the case. That is, it 
would fall within the sphere of my dqty, 
as appointed to guard the peace, and to 
punish cnmes. 

15. Of words. A dispute about words, 
for such he would regard all their con- 
troversies about religion to be. IT And 
names. Probably he had heard something 
of the nature or the controversy, and un- 
derstood i,t to be a dispute about names, 
i. e. whether Jesus was to be called the 
Messiah or not To him this would ap- 
pear as a matter pertaming to the Jews 
alone, and to be ranked with their other 
disputes arising from the difierence of sect 
and name. IT Of your law. A question 
respecting the proper interpretation of the 
law, or the rites and ceremonies which it 
commanded. The Jews had many such 
disputes, and Gallic did not regard them 
as coming under his cognizance as a ma- 
gistrate. If Look ye to it. Judge this 
among yourselves; settle the diflicultyas 
you can. Comp. John x\iii. 31. IF For I 
will he no judge &c. I do not regard such 
questions as pertaining to my ofSce, or 
deem myself called on to settle them. 

16. And he drave them, &c. He refused 
to hear and decide the controversy. He 
commanded them to depart from the 
court The word used here does not de- 
note that there was any violence used by 
Gallio, but merely that he dismissed them 
in an auihontative manner. 

17. Then all the Greeks. The Greeks 
who had witnessed the persecution of 
Paul by the Jews, and who had seen the 
tumult which they had excited. IF Took 
SostheneSi &c. As he w^as the chief ruler 


of the synagogue, he had probably been 
a leader in the opposition to Paul, and in 
ihe’prosecution Indignant at the Jews 
at their bringing such questions before 
the tribunal ; at then bigotry, and rage, 
and contentious spirit, they probably fell 
upon him in a tumultuous and disorderly 
manner as be was leaving the tribunal 
The Greeks w^ould feel no small measure 
of indignation at these disturbers of the 
public peace, and they took this opportu- 
nity to express their rage. H Aiid beat 
him. XTVTrrov. This word is not that 
which IS commonly used to denote a ju- 
dicial acf of scourging It probably means 
that they fell upon him, and beat him with 
their fists, or with whatever was at hand. 
IF Before the judgment-seat. Probably 
while leaving the tribunal. Instead of 
Gieeks” m this verse, some MSS. read 
Jews,” but the former is probably the 
true reading. The Syiiac, Arabic, and 
Coptic read it “ the Gentiles.” It is pro- 
bable that this Sosthenes afterwards be- 
came a convert to the Christian faiih,arid 
a preacher of the gospel. See 1 Cor i. 
1,2, “Paul, and Sosthenes our brother, 
unto the church of God whic^ is at Co- 
nntb.” ^ And Gallic cared, &c This 
has been usually charged on Gallio as a 
matter of reproach, as if he were wholly 
indifferent to religion. But the charge is 
unjustly made ; and his name is often most 
improperly used to represent the indiffe- 
rent, the worldly, the careless, and the 
skeptical. But by the testimony of an- 
cient writers, he was a most mild and 
amiable man ; and an upright and just 
judge. Nor is there the least evidence 
that he was indifferent to the religion of 
his country, or that he w as of a thought- 
less and skeptical turn of mind. All that 
this passage implies is, (1 ) That he did 
not deem it to be his duty, ora part of his 
offic^e, to settle questions of a theological 
nature that were started among the Jews. 
(2.) That he was unwilling to make this 
subject a matter of legal discussion and 
investigation. (3.) That he would not in- 
terfere, either on one side or the other, in 
the question about making proselytes 
either to or from Judaism. So far certain- 
ly his conduct was exemplary and proper 
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® Sostbenes, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat Mm before the 
judgment-seat. And Gallic cared 
for none of those things. 


C4 ) That he did not choose to interpose, 
and rescue Sosthenes from the hands of 
the mob. From some cause he was will- 
ing that he should feel the effects of the 
public indignation. Perhaps it was not 
easy to quell the riot; perhaps, he was 
not unwilling that he who had joined in 
a furious and unprovoked persecution, 
should feel the effect of -it m the excited 
passions of the people. At all events, he 
was but following the common practice 
among the Romans, which was to regard 
the Jews with contempt, and to care little 
how much they were exposed to popular 
fury and rage. In this he was wrong ; 
and it IS certain also that he was indiffer- 
ent to the disputes between Jews end 
Christians; but there is no propriety in 
defaming his n..me, and rhaking him the 
type and representative of all the thought- 
less and indifferent men on the auDject 
of religion in suosequent times. Nor is 
there propriety in using this passage as a 
text as applicable to this class of men. 

18. And sailed thence into Syria. Or 
set sail for Syria. His design was to go 
to Jerusalem to the festivm which was 
soon to occur, ver. 21. H Having shorn 
his head. Many interpreters have sup- 
posed that-this refers to Aquila, and not to 
JPauI. But the connexion evidently re- 
quires us to understand it of Paul, though 
the Greek construction does not with cer- 
tainty determine to which it refers. The 
Vulgate refers it to AquiIa, the Syriac to 
Paul IT In Cenchrea. Cenchrea was the 
©astern port of C'.)rinth. A church was 
formed in that place. Rom. xvi. 1. t For 
he had a vow. A vow is a solemn promise 
made to God respecting any thing. The 
use of vows is observame throughout 
the Scripture. Jacob going into Mesopo- 
tamia, vowed the tenth of his estate, and 
promised to offer it at Bethel to the honour 
of God. Gen. xxviii. 22. Moses made 
many regulations in regard to vows. A 
man might devote himself or his children 
to the Lord He might devote any part of 
bis time or property to his service. The 
vow they were required sacredly to ob- 
serve (Deut xxiii. 21, 22), except in cer- 
tain specified cases they were permitted 
to redeem that which had been thus de- 
voted. The most remarkable vow among 
the Jews was that of the Nazarite ; by 


18 And Paul after tMs tarried 
there yet a good while, and then 
took his leave of the brethren, and 
sailed thence into Syria, and with 


which a man made a solemn promise to 
God to abstain from wine, and all intoxicat- 
ing liquors, to let the hair grow, and not 
to enter any house polluted by having a 
dead body m it, or to attend any funeral. 
This vow generally lasted eight days, 
sometimes a month, sometimes during a 
definite period fixed by themselves, and 
sometimes during their whole lives. 
When the vow expired, the priest made 
an offering of a he-lamb for a burnt-offer- 
ing, a she-Iamb for an expiatory sacrifice, 
and a ram for a peace-offering. The 
priest then, or some other person, shaved 
the head of the Nazarite at the door of 
the tabernacle, and burnt the hair on the 
fire of the altar Those who made the 
vow out of Palestine, and who could not 
come to the temple when the vow was 
expired, contented themselves with ob- 
serving the abstinence required bv the 
law, and cutting off the hair where they 
were. This I suppose to have been the 
case with Paul. His hair he cut off at the 
expiration of the vow at Cenchrea, though 
he delayed to perfect the vow by the pror 
per ceremonies until he reached Jerusa- 
lem. Acts XXI. 23 24. Why Paul made 
this vow, or on what occasion, the sacred 
historian has not informed us, and con 
jecture perhaps is useless. We may ob 
serve, however, (1.) That it was common 
for the Jews to make such vows to God, 
as an expression of gratitude or of devo- 
tedness to his service, when they had been 
raised up from sickness, or delivered from 
danger or calamity. See Josephus b. i. 
2. 15. Vows of this nature were also 
made by the Gentiles on occasions of de- 
liverance from any signal calamity. Ju- 
venal Sat 12. 81 . It IS possible that Paul 
may have made such a vow in conse- 
quence of signal deliverance from some 
of the numerous penis to which he was 
exposed. But, (2.) There is reason to 
think that it was mainly with a design to 
convince the Jews, that he did not de- 
spise their law*, and was not its enemy. 
See ch. xxi. 22, 23, 24. In accordance 
with the custom of the nation, and in 
compliance with a law which was not 
wrong in itself, he might have made this 
vow, not for a time-serying purpose, but 
in order to conciliate them, and to mitigate 
theiranger against the gcapel B«l where 
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him Priscilla and Aqnila; having 
shorn ® Ms head in Cenchrea : * for 
he had a vow. 

19 And he came to Ephesus, and 
left them there : but he himself en- 
tered into the synagogue, and rea- 
soned with the Jew^s. 

20 When they desired Mrn to 
tarry longer time with them, he 
consented not; 

21 But bade them farewell, say- 
ing, I must by all means keep this 
feast that cometh in Jerusalem: 
^ but I will return again unto you, 
if ® God will. And he sailed from 
Ephesus, 

aNuin.6 18, c,21 24. tEom.16.1. c c.l7.S. 

d c.19.21, 20.16. e lCor.4.19. JaLm.4.13. 


22 And when he had landed at 
Cesarea, and gone up, and saluted 
the church, he went down to An- 
tioch. 

28 And after he had spent some 
time fMre, he departed, and went 
over n// the country of Galatia-^ and 
Phrygia in order, strengthening 
^ all the disciples. 

24 And a certain Jew named 
* Apollos, born at Alexandria, ar 
eloquent man, and mighty in the 
(Scriptures, came to Ephesus. 

25 This man was instructed in 
the way of the Lord; and being 
fervent ' in the spirit, he spake and 

/ Gal.1.2. g C.14 22; 15.32,41. A lCor.1.12, 
3 5,6. Tit 3.13. i Roin.l2.ll. Jaro.5.l6. 


nothing is recorded, conjecture is useless. 
Those who wish to see the subject dis- 
cussed, may consult Grothis and Kuindel 
in loco, and Spencer de Legibus Ilebrse 
p. 862, and Calmet’s Pic. arf. Nazanle. 

19. And he came io Ephesus. This was 
a celebrated city m Ionia, m Asia Minor, 
about forty miles south of Smyrna. It was 
chiefly famous for the temple of Diana, 
usually reckoned one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. Phny styles this city 
the ornament of Asia. In the times of the 
Romans it was the metropolis of Asia 
This city is now under the dominion of 
the Tut®, and is almost in a state of ruin. 
Dr. Chandler, in his travels in Asia Minor, 
says— « The inhabitants are a few Greek 
peasants, hving in extreme wretchedness, 
dependence, and insensibility ; the repre- 
sentatives of an illustrious people, and in- 
habiting the wreck of their greatness; 
some in the substructions of the glorious 
ediflees which they raised ; some beneath 
the vaults of the stadium, once the crowd- 
ed scene of their diversions ; and some in 
the sepulchres which received their 
ashes.” Travels, p. 131, Oxford, 1775. 
The Jews, according to Josephus, were 
very numerous in Ephesus, and had ob- 
tained the privilege of citizenship. IT J^fi 
them diere. That is, Aquila and Pnscilla 
ver. 24—26. f Reasoned with the Jews 
Note, ch. xvii. 2. 

21. Keep this feast. Probably the Pass- 
over is here referred to. Why he was 
so anxious to celebrate that feast at Jeru- 
salem, the historian has not informed us. 
It IS probable, however, that he wished to 
meet as many of his countrymen as pos- 
sible, and to remove, if practicable, the 


prejudices which had every where been 
raised against him. ch. xxi 20, 21. Per- 
has, also, he supposed that there would be 
many Christian converts present, whom 
he might meet also. H Bull will return t 
&c. I’his he did (ch. xix. 1), and remained 
there three years, ch. xx. 31. 

22. At Cesarea. Note, ch. viii. 40. 
IT And gone up. From the ship. IT And 
saluted the church. Having expressed fpr 
them his lender regard and affection. 

7'o Antioch. In Syria. Note, ch. xi. 19 

23. 7he country of Galatia and Phry- 
gia. He had been over these regions be- 
fore, preaching the gospej ch. xvi. 6. 
IT Strengthening. Establishing them by 
exhortation and counsel. Note, ch'. 
xiv 22. 

24. And a certain Jew named Apollos. 
Apollos afterwards became a distinguish- 
ed and successful preacher of the gospel. 
1 Cor. 1 . 12; in. 5, 6 ; iv. 6 Titus in. 13. 
Nothing more is known of him than is 
stated in these passages IT Born at Alex- 
andria. Alexandria was a celebrated city 
m Egypt, founded by Alexander the 
Great. There were large numbers of 
Jews resident there. Note, ch. vi. 9. 
IT An eloquent man. Alexandria was fa- 
mous for Its schools, and ii is probab' e that 
Apollos, m addition to his natural endow- 
ments, had enjoyed the benefit of these 
schools. ir Mighty m the Scriptures. 
Well instructed, or able in the Old Testa* 
ment. The foundation was thus laid for 
future usefulness in the Christian church. 
Note, Luke xxiv. 19. 

25. IViis man v}as instructed, Greek, 
was catechised. He waa instructed, in 
some degree, into the knowledge of the 
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taught diligently the things of th more * perfectly. 

Lord, knowing “ only the baptism 27 And when he was disposed 
of John. to pass into Achaia, the brethren 

26 And he began to speak boldly wrote, exhorting the disciples to 
in the synagogue : whom whei receive him : who, when he was 
Aqiiila and Priscilla had heard, come, helped ^ them much which 
they took him unto fAem, and ex had believed ^ through grace : 
poanded unto him the way of GO' 28 For he mightily, convinced 


Christian religion. By whom this was 
done, we have no information. See Note, 
ch 11 . 9 — 11 IT /n iAe right loay of tht 
Lord. The word vny ofien refers to doc 
trine Matt, xxi 32. It means here that 
he had been correctly taught m regard to 
tli^ Messiah; yet his knowledge was im- 
perfect vet 26. The amount of his 
knowledge seems to have been, — (1 ' 
He had correct views of the Messiah to 
come — views which he had derived from 
the study of the Old Testament He w’as 
expecting a Saviour that should be hum- 
ble, obscure, and a sacrifice, m opposition 
to the prevailing notions of the Jews. (2 ) 
He had heard of John ; had embraced his 
doctrine ; and probably had beer baptized 
with reference to him that was to come. 
Comp. Matt lu. 2 Acts xix. 4. Bui it is 
clear that he had not heard that Jesus was 
the Messiah. With his correct views in 
regard to the coming of the Messiah, he 
was endeavouring to instruct and reform 
his countr\rmen He was just in the stale 
of mind to welcome the announcement 
that the Messiah had come, and to em- 
brace Jesus of Nazareth as the hope of the 
nation. IT Being fervent in the spirit. 
Being zealous and' ardent. See Note, 
Rom XU 11. IF Taught diligently De- 
fended With zeal and earnestness his 
views of the Mcs.siah. IT The things of 
the Lord The doctrines pertaining to tHe 
Messiah as far as he understood them, 
f Knowing miy the baptism of John. 
Whether he had heard John, and been 
baptized by him, has been made a ques- 
tion, and cannot now be decided. It is 
not necessary, however, to suppose this, 
as ii seems that the knowledge of John’s 
preaching and baptism had been propa- 
gated extensively iiUo other nations be- 
sides Judea, ch. XIX. 1 — 3. The Messiah 
w'as expected about that time. The fo- 
reign Jews V'ould be waiting for him ; 
and the news of John’s ministry, doctrine, 
end success would bo rapidly propagated 
from synagogue to svnagogue into the sur- 
rounding nations. John preached repent- 
ance, and baptized with reference l6 him 
fK'ai was to comb afler him (ch. xix. 4), , 


b Heb.6 1. 2Pet.3 IS. c lCor.3 6. d Eph.2.8, 

and this doctrine Apollos seems to havo 
embraced 

26 And expounded. Explained, f The 
way of God. Qave bun full and ample 
instructions respecting the Messiah as 
having already come, and respecting the 
nature of his work. 

27 Into Achaia. Note, ch xviii. 12. 
IT 7’Ae brethren wrote The brethren at 
Ephesus. Why he w'ent, the historian 
does not inform us. But he had heard 
of the success of Paul there; of the 
church w’hich he had established ; of the 
opposition of the Jews ; and it was doubt- 
less with a desire to establish that church, 
and with a wish to convince his unbe 
leving countrymen that their views of th© 
Messiah were erroneous, and that Jesus 
of Nazareth corresponded with the pr© 
dictions of the prophets. Many of the 
Greeks at Corinth were greatly captivat- 
ed with his winning eloquence (I Cor. i. 
'2 ; ill. 4, 5), and his going there was the 
iccasion of some unhappy divisions that 
prung up zn the church. But in all this, 

he retained the confidence and love of 
^aul. 1 Cor. 1 . iii. It was thus shown that 
^aul was superior to envy, and that great 
access by one minister need., not excite 
the envy, or alienate the conddence and 
good will of another. IT Helped them 
nuch. Strengthened them, and aided 
hem in their controversies with the un- 
believing Jews. IT Which had believed 
hrough -grace. The words “ through 
grace” may either refer to Apollos, or to 
he Christians who had believed If to 
m, it means that he was enabled by 
;race to strengthen the brethren there ; 
f to </im, it means that they had been 
led to believe by the grace or iavour of 
God. Either interpretation makes good 
lense. Our translation has adopted that 
'hich is most natural and obvious. 

28. For he mightily convinced the Jew.s. 
le did it by strong arguments ; he bore 
'own all opposition, and effectually si- 
mced thorn. IT Awd that publicly In 
IS public preaching in the synagogue and 
Isewhere. IT Showing by me Scriptwes., 
fc^roving from the Old Testament. Show 
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the Jews, and that publicly, show- 
ing- by ® the Scriptures that Jesus 
^ was Christ. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

A ND it came to pass, that while 
Apollos * was at Corinth, Paul 
having passed through the upper 
coasts, came to Ephesus ; and find- 
ing certain disciples, 

2 He said unto them, have ye 

o Jao 6.39 1 or, ts the Chrut, ver,5. b ICor. 

3.5,6. 

ing that Jesus of Nazareth corresponded 
with the account of the Messiah given by 
the prophets. See Note, John v. 39. 
f ThcU Jesus VMS Christ. See the mar- 
gin. That Jesus of Najareth was the 
Messiah. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

L Whde ApcMos was at Corinth. It is 
probable that he remained there a con- 
siderable time. ^ Jaut having passed 
through the upper coasts. The upper, or 
more elevated regions of Asia Minor. 
The writer refers here particularly to the 
provinces of Phrygia and Galatia, ch 
xviii. 23. These regions were called 
tipper^ because they were situated on the 
high table-land m the interior of Asia 
Minor, while Ephesus was in the low 
maritime regions, and called the Low coun- 
try. % Came to Ephesus Agreeably to 
his promise, ch. xviii. 2]. IF And finding 
certain disciples Certain persons who 
bad been baptized into John’s baptism, 
and who had embraced John’s doctrine, 
that the Messiah was so® to appear, ver. 
3, 4. It is very clear thafuiey had not yet 
heard that he come, or that the Holy 
Ghost was giv®. They were evidently 
in the same situation as Apollos. Notes, 
ch. xvih. 25. 

2. Have ye received the Holy Ghost 
Have ye received the extraordinary effu- 
sions and miraculous influences of the 
Holy Ghost? Paul w^ould not doubt 
that, if they had “ believed,” they had 
received the ordinaiy converting influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit— it W’as one 
of his favourite doctrines, that the Holy 
Spirit renews the .hcari- besides this, 

the muSMibs inhuences of the Spmt 
were conferred on most societies of be- 
lievers. The power of speaking with 
tongues, or of working .mimdes, was im- 
parled as an evidence of the presence of 
God, and of their acceptance with hinu 
ch. X. 45, 46. 1 Cor. xiv. It was natural 
for Paul to ask whether this evidence 
of the divine favour had been granted to 


received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed ? And they said unto him, 
We have not ° so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. 

3 'And he said unto them, Unto 
what then w^ere ye baptized ? And 
they said, Unto ^ John’s baptism. 

4 Then said Paul, John ^ verily 
baptized with the baptism of re- 
pentance, ^ saying unto the people, 

CC8.16 lS3m3 7. d:c.l8 25. cMatU.ll. 
/Jno 1.15,27,30. 

them, IF Since ye believed. Since you 
embraced the doctrine of John, that the 
Messiah was spon to come IT behave 
not so muck as heard, Sic. This seems to 
be a very remarkable and strange an- 
swer. Yet we are to remember, (1 ) That ' 
ib^se were mere disciples of John's doc- 
trine, and that his preaching related par 
licularly to the Messiah, and not to the 
Holy Ghost. (2.) Ifdoes not even appear 
that they had heard tJjat the Messiah had 
come, or had heard Jesus of Nazareth, 
ver. 4, 5. (3.) It is not remaikable, there- 
fore, that they had no clear conceptions 
of the character and operations of the 
Holy Gho.st, Yet, (4 ; They wore just in 
ihat state of mind, that they were willing 
to embrace the doctrine when it yvas 
proclaimed to them; thus showing that 
they were really under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit God muy often produce 
important changes in the hearts and lives 
of sinners, even where they hav e no clear 
and systematic views of religious doc- 
trines. In all such cases, howevoi, as"in 
this, there will be a readiness, pf heart tO' 
embrace the truth where it is made 
known. 

3. Unto what. tFnto what faith, or doc 
trine What did you profess to believe 
when you w^ere baptized, f Unto John's 
baptism Note, ch xtbn 25 
4 John venly baptized. John did in 
deed baptize IF ]Viih the baptism of re- 
pentance. Having special relation to re- 
pentance, or as a profo'^sion that they did 
repent of their sms. Note, Matt. lu. 6 
IF Saying unto the people. Tlie design of 
his coming was, to turn the people from 
their sms, and to prepare them for the 
coming of the Messiah. Ho therefore di- 
rected their attention principally to him 
that was to come John i 15. 22—27. 

^ That IS on Christ Jesus These aie the 
words of Paul, explaining what John 
taught- He taught them to believe in the 
Messiah, and that the Messiah was Jesus 
of Nazareth, The argument of Paul is, 
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that they should believe on him \ 7 And all the men were about 

which should come after him, that , twelve. 

is, on Christ Jesus. / j 8 And he went into the synagogue, 

5 When they heard this, they ; and spake boldly for the space of 

were baptized in the name “ of the i three months, disputing, ® and per- 
Lord Jesus. * suading-^ the things concerning the 

6 And when Paw I had laid * his kingdom of God. 

hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 9 But when divers were harden* 
came on them ; ® and they spake ed, ^ and believed not, but spake 
with tongues, and prophesied. evil * of that * way before the mul- 

acSlG ICcrllS i c 8.17. cc2.4,l046. ec 18 19 /c.28.23. g Ron.ll 7 Heb,? IS 

d ICor U ;,4.c /i2Tini.l.l5 2Pet 2.2. Jude 10. % ver.23. 


that It was highly proper for them now to 
profess publicly that Saviour to whom 
John had borne such explicit testimony 
‘Jesus IS the Messiah ior v’thora John 
came to prepare the way , and as you have 
embraced John’s doctrine, you ought now 
ubiiclj'' to acknowledge that liedeemer 
y baptism in his name ’ 

5. vFAen they heard this When they 
hoard what Paul had said respecting the 
nature of John’s baptism. IT They were 
baptized, &e. As there is no other in- 
stance m the New Testament ’of any 
ersons having been rebaptized, it has 
eeu made a question by some critics, 
whether it wa^ done nere ; and they have 
supposed that all this is the narrative of 
Luke respecting what took place under 
the rxunistrv oi John, to wit . that he told 
them to bEdievo on Christ Jesus, and then 
baptized them in his name. But this is a 
most forced construction ; and it is evi- 
dent that these persons were rebaptized 
by the direction of Paul- For, (1 ) This 
IS the obvious interpretation of the pas- 
sage — that which would strike all persons 
as correct, unless there were some pre- 
vious theory to support. (2.) It was not 
a matter of fact that John baptized in the 
name of Christ Jesus. His W'as the bap- 
tism of repem^jtice ,* andthere is not the 
slightest evidence that ever used ihe 
name of Jesus in the^brm of baptism 
(3.) If this be the sense of the passage, 
that John baptized them in the name of 
Jesus, then this verse is a mere repetition 
of ver. 4, a tautology of which the sa- 
cred winters would not be gudty. (4.) It 
is evident, that the persons on whom Paul 
laid his hands (ver, 6), and those w'ho 
were baptized, were the same. But these 
were the persons who heard (ver. 5) what 
was said. The narrative is continuous, 
all harts of it cohering together as relat- 
ing Uj a transaction that occurred at the , 
same time. If the obvious interpretation 
of the passage be the true one, it follows, 
that tlie baptism of John was not strictly 


Christian baptism. It was the baptism 
of repentance ; a baptism designed to 
prepare the way for the introduction of 
the kingdom of the Messiah. It will not 
follow, however, from this that Christian 
baptism IS now ever to be repeated. For 
this, there is no w’arrant, no example m 
the New Testament. There is no com- 
mand to repeat A es in the case of the 
Lord’s supper; and the nature and de- 
sign of the ordinance evidently supposes 
that It is to be performed but once. The 
disciples of John vrere rebaptized, not be- 
cause baptism is designed to be repeated, 
but because they never had been, m fact, 
baptized m the manner prescribed by the 
Lord Jesus IF In the name of the Lord 
Jesus. Note, eh. n. 38. 

6 And when Paul laid Ins hands, &c. 
Note, ch. via. 17. IT And they spake with 
tongues, N' tes, ch ii. 4 ; x. 46. "If And 
prophesied. Notes, ch. ii. 17,* xi. 27. 

i. And all the men. The whole num- 
ber. 

8. Persuading the things. Endeavour 
ang to persuade them of the truth of 
what wns affirmed respecting the king- 
dom of God 

9. But when divers. When some were 
hardened. IT Were hardened. When their 
hearts w^ere hardened, and they became 
violently opposed to the gospel. When' 
the truth made no impression on them 
The word harden, as applied to the heart, 
IS often used to denote insensibility, and 
opposition to the gospel. If But wake evil 
of that way. Of the gospel— tne way, 

g ath, or manner m which God saves morn 
ee Acts xvi. 17; xviil 26. Matt. vH. 13. 
14. IT Separated the disciples. Removed 
them from the influence and society of 
hose who were seeking to dra,w them 
away from the faith. J’his is often the 
beat way to prevent the evil influence of 
others. Christians, if they wish to pre- 
serve thoir minds calm and peaceful ; if 
they wish to avoid the agitations of con- 
fUcb and the temptatioM of those who 
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titude, he departed ® from them, 
and separated the disciples, dis- 
puting daily in the school of one 
Tyrannus. 

10 And this continued by the 
space * of two years; so that all 
they which dwelt in Asia ® heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both 

a lTiia.6.S. & c.20 31. c c.20 18. 

would lead them astray, may often find it 
necessary to withdraw from their society, 
and should seek the fellowship of their 
Christian brethren. IT Disputing daily. 
This IS not a happy translation. The 
word used here does not 

of necessity denote disputation or conten- 
tion, but 18 often used m a good sense of 
reasoning (Acts xvii. 2 ; xvrii. 4. 19 ; xxiv. 
25), or of public preaching. Acts xx. 7. 9. 
It is used in this sense here, and denotes 
that Paul taught publicly, or reasoned on 
the subject of religion in this place IT In 
ike school of one Tyrannus. Who this 
Tyi^Q^us was, is not known. It is proba- 
ble that he was a Jew, who was engaged 
in this employment, and who might not 
be unfavourable to Christians. In his 
school, or in the room which he occu- 
pied for teaching, Paul instructed the peo- 
ple when he was driven from the syna- 
gogue. Christians at that time had no 
churches, and they were obliged to assem- 
ble in any place where it might be con- 
venient to conduct public worship. 

10. This continued. This public instruc- 
tion. f By the space, &c. For tw^o whole 
years, f So that dll. That is, the great 
ma^ of the people. H That dwelt in Asia. 
In that province of Asia Minor of which 
Ephesus was the principal city. The 
name Asia was used sometimes to denote 
that single province- See Note, Acts n. 
9. Ephesus was the capital; and there 
was, of course, a constant and large in- 
flux of people there for the purposes of 
commerce and worship. IT Heard the word 
ef the Lord Jesus. Heard the doctrine 
respecting the Lord Jesus. 

JI. Special mtrades. Miracles that were 
remarkable; that were not common, or 
that were very unusual (dv ra? Tw^ovra?). 
This expression is classic Greek. Thus 
Longinus sa 3 rs of Moses, that he was no 
common man. S toxwv * 

12. So that from his body. That is, 
those handkerchiefs which had been ap- 
plied to his body, which he had used, or 
which he had touched. An instance 
somewhat similar to this occurs in the 
case of the w^oraan who was healed by 


ACTS. 

Jews and Greeks. 

11 And God wrought special 
miracles by the hands of Paul : 

12 So that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handkerchiefs 
* or aprons, and the diseases de- 
parted from them, and the evil spi- 
rits went out of them. 


touching the hem of the Saviour’s gar 
ment. Matt ix. 20 — 22. IT Unto the sick, 
The sick who were at a distance, and who 
were unable to go where he was. If it 
be asked why this was done, it may be 
observed, (1,) That the working of mira- 
cle| in that region would greatly contri- 
bute to the spread of the gospel. (2.) 
We are not to suppose that there was any 
efficacy in the aprons thus brought, or in 
the mere fact that they had touched the 
body of Paul, any more than there was 
in the hem of the Saviour’s garment 
w'hich the woman, touched, or in tlie clay 
which he made use of to open the eyes 
of the blind man. John viii. 6 (3) In 

this instance, the fact, that the miracles 
were wrought in this manner by garments 
which had touched his body, was a mere 
sign, or an evidence to the persons con- 
cerned, that It was done by the mstrumen- 
tdity of Paul, as the fact that the Saviour 
put his fingers into the ears of a deaf man, 
and spit and touched his tongue (Mark 
vii. 33), was an evidence to those who 
saw it, that the pow-er of healing came 
from him. The bearing of these aprons 
to the sick was, therefore, a mere sign, or 
evidence to all concerned, that miraculous 
power was given to Paul IT Handker- 
chiefs. The word used here (erou^ieic*) 
is of Latin origin, and properly denotes a 
piece of linen with which sweat was wiped 
from the face; and then any piece of 
linen used for tying up, or containing any 
thing. In Luke xix 20, it denotes the 
“ napkin” in which the talent of the un- 
profitable servant W’as concealed ; in John 
xi. 44; XX. 7, the “napkin” which was 
used to bind up the face of the dead, ap- 
plied to Lazarus and to our Saviour, Tf Or 
aprons, This is also a Latin 

w’ord, and means literally a a 

piece of cloth winch was girded round 
the waist to preserve the clothes of those 
who were engaged in any kind of work 
The word aprons expresses the idea. 
H And the diseases departed. The sick 
were healed. IT And the evil spirits. See 
Notes, Matt. iv. 24. It is evident that 
this power of working miracles w’ould 
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13 Then certain of the vagabond 
Jews, exorcists, took upon them 
“ to call over them which had evil 
spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying. We adjure * you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preacheth. 

14 And there were seven sons of 
0716 Sceva, a Jew, and chief of the 
priests, which did so. 

15 And the evil spirit answered 

o Maik 9 38. Luke 9 49. 

contribute greatly to Paul’s success among 
the people. 

13 The vagabond Jems Gr. Jews going 
about The word vaga- 

bond with us IS now commonly used m a 
bad sense, to denote a \agrant; a man 
who has no home ; an idle, worthless fel- 
low. The word, however, properly means 
one wandering from place to place, with- 
out any settled habitation, from whatever 
cause it may be. Here it denotes those 
Jews who wandered from place to place, 
practising exorcism. H Exorcists. 

Kta-Tc, V This word properly denotes those 
who went about pretending to be able to 
expel evil spirits, or to cure diseases by 
charms, incantations, &c. The word is de- 
rived from Ofc/ts,, o’kos, an oath, and Irom 
0 to bind with an oath It was ap- 
plied m this sense," because those who 
pretended to be able to expel demons 
used the formula of an oath, or adjured 
them, to compel them to leave the pos- 
sessed persons Comp Matt xii 27 They 
commonly used the name of God, or called 
on the demons m the name of God to 
leave the person. Here they used the 
name Jesus to command them to come 
out. IT To call over (hem. To name, or 
to use his name as sufficient to expel the 
evil spirit IT The name of the Jaord Jesus. 
The reasons why they attempted this 
were, (1 ) That Jesus had expelled many 
evil spirits; and, (2) Thpt it was m his 
name that Paul had wrought his mira- 
cles. Perhaps they supposed there was 
some charm in this name to expel them, 
f We adjure you. We bind you by an 
oath ; we command you as under the so- 
lemnity of an oath Mark v. 7 1 Thesa. 
\ 27 It IS a form of putting one under 
oath. 1 Kings ii. 43 Gen. xxiv 37. 2 
Kings XI 4. Neh. xui. 25. (Septuagint.) 
That this art was practised then, or at- 
tempted, 18 abundantly proved from Iraj- 
neus, Origen, and Josephus. (Ant. b. viii. 
ch. 2. § 5.) See Doddridge. The common 
na.ne which was used, was the incom- 


and said, Jesus I know, and Paul 1 
know ; but who* are yel 

16 And the man in whom the 
evil spirit was, leapt " on them, 
and overcame them, and prevailed 
against them, so that they fled out 
of that house naked and wounded. 

17 And this was known to all 
the Jews and Greeks also dwelling 
at Ephesus ; and fear fell on them 

c Luke 8 29 d Luke I 65 c,2. 43,5 5,11. 

municable name of God, Jehovah, by 
pronouncing which, m a peculiar way 
It was pretended they had the power of 
expelling demons. 

14 One Sceva Sceva is a Greek name, 

but nothing more is known of him. 
H ChieJ of the priests This 

cannot mean that he was high-priest 
among the Jews, as it is wholly improba- 
ble that his sons would be wandering 
exorcists. But it denotes that he was of 
the sacerdotal order. He was a Jewish 
chief priest; a priest of distinction, and 
that had held the office of a ruler. The 
word chief priest, m the New Testament, 
usually refers to men of the sacerdotal 
order who were also rulers m the san- 
hedrim 

15 Jesus I know. His power to cast 
out devils I know. Comp. Matt. vui. 29 
t Paul I know. Paul’s pow'er to cast out 
devils, ver. 12. IT But who are ye? 
What power have you over evil spirits ? 
By what right do you attempt to expel 
them? The meaning is, ‘you belong 
neither to Jesus nor Paul ; you are not 
of their party ; and you have no right oi 
authority to attempt to work miracles in 
the name of either.’ 

16. Leapt on them. Several such m* 
stances are recorded of the extraordinary 
power and rage of those who were pos- 
sessed wnih evil spirits. Mark.v. 3 ; ix. 
29. Luke ix. 42. 

17. The name of the Lord Jesus wat 
magnified. Acquired increasing honour. 
Ttie Aransaction showed ilml the mira- 
cles peribrmed m the name of the I.ord 
Jesus, by Paul, w^ere real, atid were 
wrought in attestation of the truth of the 
doctrine which he taught. Impostors 
could not work such miracles ; and they 
who pretended to be able to do it only 
exposed themselves to the rage of the 
evil spirits. It was thus shown that 
there was a real, vital diflerence be- 
tween Paul and these impostors; and 
their failure only served to extend h« 
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all, and tlie name of the Lord Jesus 
was magnified. 

18 And many that belieyed, came, 


refutation and the power of the gos 

^18 Their deeds. Their actions ; their 
eTil course of life. Their deeds of ini- 
quity m their former state. The direct 
reference here is to the magical arts 
wnich had been used, but the word may 
also be designed to denote iniquity m 
general. They who make a profession 
of religion wall be willing to confess 
their transgressions. And no man can 
have evidence that he is truly renewed 
W'ho is not willing to confess as well as 
to forsake lus sins. Rom. 'x. 10. Prov, 
xxviii. 13. “ He that covereth his 

sms shall not prosper; but w’hoso coii- 
fesseth and forsaketh them shall find 
mercy.” 

19. Curious arts. Arts or practices 
requiring skill, address, cunning. The 
v\ord used here (siheyx) denotes pro- 
perly tho5!e things that require care, or 
skill; and was thus applied to the arts 
of magic, and jugglery, and sleight of 
hand, that were practised so extensively 
m eastern countries. That smh arts 
were practised at Ephesus is well Known 
The Ephesian letter s, by w'hich incanta- 
tions and charms were supposed to be 
produced, w’ere much celebrated. They 
seem to have consisted of certain combi 
nations of letters or words, W'hich, by be 
^ ii^ pronounc-ed with certain intonations 
' of voice, were believed to be effectual 
m expelling diseases, or evil spints ; or 
which, by being written on parchment 
and worn, were supposed to operate as 
amulets, or cliarms, to guard from evi! 
spirits, or from danger Thus Flutarcli 
(%mpos. 7) says, “ the magicians compel 
those w^ho are possessed with a demon to 
recite and pronounce the Ephestan letters, 
in a certain order, by themselves.” Thus 
Clemens Alex. (Strom, ii ) says, “ Aiidro- 
cydes, a Pythagorean, says that the let- 
ters which are called Ephesian, and 
which are so celebrated, are symbols,” 
&c. Erasmus says (Adagg Cent. 2), that 
there were certain marks and magical 
words among the Ephesians, by using 
which they sjicceeded in every under- 
taking. Eusfha. ad Homer Odys. r says, 

“ that those letters were incantations 
which Crccsus used when on the funeral 
pile, and w'hich greatly befriended him.” 
He adds, that m the war between the i 
Milesians and Ephesians, the latter w^ere 1 


and confessed, ° and sli^wed their 
deeds. 

19 Many also of them which 

a Matt 3 6 Roin.lO 10. 

thirteen times saved from rum by the 
use of these letters. See Giot]u.s and 
Kuinoei m loco. If Brought (hen hovks. 
Books which explained the arts ; or 
which contained the magical forms and 
incantations — perhaps pieces of patch- 
merit, on v\hich were wniien t)io letters 
which were to ha used in the iiuanru- 
tions and charms If And bunud dum 
before all mt^. Publicly. Tiieir arts 
and ojSences had been public, ai d they 
sought now to undo the cvi!, as touch as 
lay m their pow’cr, as extensively as they 
had done it. IF And. they comUtd I'liG 
price was estimated- By whom this v\asj 
done does not appear Piobahly it was, 
not done by those who had been engage d 
in this business, and who had sijffered 
the loss, but by the peo]»le, who weie 
amazed at the sacnfico, and who were 
astrnisiicd at thcir folly m thus dtsirny- 
ing ihcir own prnpeuy 1i fijty Mo'-- - 
sand pticts <J silur, lict <on ih« 
word here tiai. slated M/in ch 

notes. It IS impo&'-ihle to ttll ; arid i oii'-e 
quenily the precise value of this saenhee 
cannot be asfcrratnfd If u U‘Urs U\ the 
Jewish shekel, the enm would be iS2.),l’C0, 
as the shekel was worth about lialf a 
dollar. If It refers to Grecian oi Roman 
com — w'hithis much more probable, as 
this was a heathen country, wlicre the 
Jewish com would not probahly be rnmh 
used — the value w’ould be ifuirh 
Probably, however, it refers to the Attic 
c?rac/im, v^hieh was a silver com wcith 
about 9d sterlutg, or not far from 17 
cents; and then the value would I.e uhom 
$S.5G0. The precise value is nrjt rnate- 
nal It was a large sum; and it is re- 
corded to show that Christianity had 
power to induce men to foi.^nke arts that 
were most lucrative, and to destroy ihe 
means of e\* ending and peipetiiating 
those arts, however valuable in a pecu- 
niary point of view they might bo. We 
are to remember, how'cver, that this was 
not the intrinsic value of ihcse books, 
but only their value as hooks of meania- 
tion In ihemselve.s they might have 
been of very little wortli. 77/e miioersal 
prevalence of Chnslian/fi/ would make 
much that is now esteemed valuable pro^ 
perty utterly worthless — as, e g. all that 
is used in gambling; in fraud; in coun- 
terfeiting; m distilling ardent spirits for 
drink ; m the slave-trade ; and in at 
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used curious arts, brought their 
books tog:ether, and burned them 
before all men: and they counted 
the price of them, and found it fifty 
thousand pieces of silver. 

*20 So mightily grew " the word 
of God, and prevailed, 


21 After * these things were end 
ed, Paul purposed in the spirit, 
when he had passed through Ma^ 
cedonia and Achaia, to go to Jeru-* 
Salem, saying, After I have been 
there, I must also see Rome. ^ 

22 So he sent into Macedonia 

i Gal 2 1. cRonj.15 23-28. 


tempts to impose on and defraud man- 
kind. 

20. So mightily. So powerfully. It 
had such efficacy and power m this 
wicked city. The power must have 
been mighty that would thus make them 
willing, not only to cease to practise im- 
position, but to give up all hopes of 
future gams, and to destroy their proper- 
ly On this inst.'-uctive narrative, we 
may remark, (1 ) That religion has power 
to break the hold of sinners on unjust 
and dishonest means of living. (2) That 
those who have been engaged m an un- 
christian and dishonourable practice, will 
abandon it when they become Chris- 
tians. (3.) That their abhorrence of 
their former course will be, and ought to 
be, expressed as publicly as was the 
offence. (4 ) That-the evil practice will 
be abandoned at any sacrifice, however 
great. The only question will be, what 
ts right ; not, what will it cost Property, 
m the view of a converted man, is no- 
thing when compared with a good con- 
science. (5.) This conduct of those who 
had used curious arts shows us what 
ought to be done by those who have 
been engaged m any evil course of life, 
and who are then converted. If their 
conduct was right— -and who can doubt 
it I — it settles a great principle on which 
young converts should act. If a man has 
been engaged in the slave-trade, he will 
abandon it , and his duty will not be to 
sell his ship to on© who he knows will 
continue the traffic. His property should 
be withdrawn from the business publicly, 
either by being destroyed, or tw being 
converted to a useful purpose. If a man 
has been a distiller of ardent spirits as a 
drink, his duty will be to forsalie his evil 
course. Nor will it be his duty to sell 
his distillery to one who will continue 
the business; but (o withdraw his pro- 
perty from it publicly i either by destriw- 
ing It, or converting it to some useful 
purpose. If a man has been engaged in 
the traffic m ardent spirits, his duly is not 
to sell his stock to those who will con- 
tinue the sale of the poison, but to with- 
draw it from public use ; converting it tc 
Z 


some useful purpose, if he can , if not, by 
destroying it. All that has ever been 
said by money-loving distillers, or vend- 
ers of ardent spirits, about the loss which 
they would sustain by abandoning the 
business, might have been said by these 
practitioners of curious arts in Ephesus. 
And if the excuses of rum-selling men 
are valid, iheir conduct was folly ; and 
they should either have continued the 
business of practising “ curious arts” after 
they were converted, or have sold their 
“ books” to those who would have con- 
tinued it. For assuredly it was not worse 
to practise jugglery and fortune-telling 
than it is to destroy the bodies and souls 
of men by the traffic in ardent spirits 
And yet, how few men there are in 
Christian lands who practise on tlie- prin- 
ciple of these honest, but comparatively 
unenlightened men at Ephesus ! 

21 After these things wei e ended. Af- 
ter the gospel was firmly established at 
Ephesus, so that his presence was no 
longer necessary. IT Purposed in the 
spirit. Resolved in his mind. IT When 
he had passed through Macedonia and 
Achaia. In these places he had founded 
flourishing churches. It is probable that 
his mam object in this visit w’as to take 
up a collection for the poor saints at Je- 
rusalem. See Note, Kom. xv. 25, 26 
^ To go to Jerusalem. To bear the con- 
tribution of the Gentile churches to the 
poor'and oppressed Christians in Judea, 
if I must also see Rome See Note, Kom 
XV. 24. He did go to Rome, but he went 
in chains, as a prisoner 

22. Timotheus. Timothy. He was a 
proper person to send there to visit the 
churches, as he had been there before 
with Paul, when they were established, 
ch. XVI 3; xvii. 14, H And JErastus. 
Erastus was chamberlam of Corinth 
(Rom. xyi 2.3), or more properly the trea- 
surer of'the city (see Note on that place) ; 
and be was, tlierefore, a very proper per- 
son to be sent with Timothy, for the pur- 
pose of making the collection for the poor 
at Jerusalem. Paul had wisdom enough 
to employ a man accustomed to moneyed 
transactions m making a collection. On 
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two ot them that ramistered unto 
him, Timotheus and Erastus ; ® but 
he himself stayed in Asia for a 
season. 

23 And the same time there arose 
no small stir * about that way. 

24 For a certain man named De- 
metrius, a silversmith, which made 

a Rom 16.23. 2Tim 4 20 b 2Cor.l.8j 6.9. 

this coliectioi) hxs heart was intent, and 
he afterwards went up with it to Jerusa- 
lem. See 2 Cor. viii ix , and Notes, Rom 
XV. 25, 2t> IF Stayed in Asia. At Ephe- 
sus. IT jpor a season. How long is un- 
certain He waited tor a convenient op- 
portunity to follow them; probably in- 
tending to do it as soon as they had fully 
prepared the way for the collection. See 
Faley’s Horse PauUnm, p. i. ch. ii. 

23. No small stir. No little excitement, 
disturbance, or tumult <Ta$a%o?). Comp 
ch. xvii. 4, 5. IF About that way Re- 
specting the doctrines of Christianity 
which Paul preached. Note, ch ix 2; 
xviii 2G ; XIX. 9 

24. A Silversmith. Tlie word used here 
denotes one who works in silver in any 
way, either in making mo ey, m stamping 
silver, or in forming utensils of it. It is 
probable that the employment of this man 
was confined to the business here speci- 
fied, that of making shrines ; as his com- 
plaint (ver. 26, 27) implied, that destroving 
this would be sufficient to throw them 
all out of employment. IF Silver shrines. 
Nafflv?. Temples. The word shrine pro- 
perly means a case, small chest, or box ; 
f^rueularly applied to a box in which sa- 
cred things ate deposited. Hence we 
hear of the shrines for relics. (Webster ) 
The word shrines here denotes small 
portable temples, or edifices, made of sil- 
ver, so as to resemble the temple of Dia- 
na, and probably containing a silver 
image of the goddess. Such shrines 
would be purchased by devotees and by 
worshippers of the goddess, and by stran- 
gers, who would be desirous of possessing 
a representation of one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. See Note on ver 27. 
The great number of persons that came 
to Ephesus for her w^'orship would con- 
stitute an ample sale for productions of 
this kind, and make the manufacture a 
profitable employment It is w^ell known 
that pagans every where are accustomed 
to carry with them small images, or re- 
presentations of their gods, as an amulet, 
or charm The Romans had such images 
in all their houses, called Penates^ or 
household gods A similar thing is men- 
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silver shrines for Diana, brought no 
small gain unto the craftsmen ; 

25 Whom he called ^ together 
with the workmen of like occupa- 
tion, and said, Sirs, ye know that 
by this craft we have our wealth. 

26 Moreover, ye see and hear, 
that not alone at Ephesus, but al- 

tioned as early as the time of Laban (Gen. 
xxxi. 19), whose naages Rachel had stolen 
and taken with her Comp. Judg. xvii. 
5. “ The man Micah had an house of 
gods,” 1 Sam. xix 13. Hos. in 4. These 
images w'ere usually enclosed in a box 
ease, or chest, made of wood, iron, or sil- 
ver; and probably, as here, usually made 
to resemble the temple where the idol 
was worshipped. IF Diana. This was a 
ce’^brated goddess of the heathen, and 
one of the melve superior deities. In 
the heavens she was Luna, or Mem (the 
moon) ; on earth Diana ; and in hell Ho 
cate. She was sometimes represented 
with a crescent on her head, a bow m 
her hand, and dressed in a hunting-habit ; 
at other times with a triple face, and wnth 
instruments of torture. She was com- 
monly regarded as the goddess of hunt- 
ing She was also worshipped under the 
various names of Lucma, Proserpine, 
Trivia, ifec. She was also represented 
with a great number of breasts, to denote 
her being the fountain of blessings, or as 
distributing her benefits to each in their 
proper .^station. She was worshipped in 
Egypt, Athens, Cihcia, and among hea- 
then nations generally; but the most 
celebrated place of her worship was 
Ephesus — a city peculiarly dedicated to 
her. H 7b (he craftsmen. To the labour- 
ers employed under Demetrius in the 
manufacture of shrines 

25. With the worJi men of hke occupation. 
Those who were in his employ, and all 
others engaged in the same business. As 
they w’ould be all afifecied m the same 
way, it was easy to produce an excite- 
ment among them all. IF Sirs. Gr. Men. 
IF By this craft By this business, or oc- 
cupation. This is our trade. IF 
wealth. Gr Our acquisition ; our proper 
ty. We are dependent on it for a living, 
U does not mean that they w’ere ncA, but 
that they relied on this for a subsistence. 
That it was a lucrative business is appa- 
rent; but It is not affirmed that they were 
in fact rich. 

26. Ye see and hear. You see at Ephe- 
sus; and ^u hear the same of other ’ 
places. IF Tkroughmt all Asia. All Asia 
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most throughout all Asia, this Pau 27 So that not only this our craft 


hath persuaded and turned away 
much people, saying that ® they be 
no gods which are made with 
hands ; 

aPs.ll5.4. Isa.44.10-20. 

Minor; or perhaps the province of which 
Ephesus was the capital. Note, ch. ii. 9. 
IT This Paul hath persuaded. We have 
here the noble testimony of a heathen to 
the zeal and success of the ministry of 
jPaul. It IS an acknowledgment that his 
labours had been most strikingly success- 
fui^m turning the people from idolatry. 
IT Sa^mjor that Diey he no gods^ &c. Note, 
ch XIV, 14, 15. 

27 So that not only, &e. The grounds 
of the charge which Demetrius made 
against Paul were two; — ^first, that the 
business of the craftsmen would be de- 
stroyed — usually the first thing that 
strikes the mind of a sinner who is in- 
fluenced by self-interest alone ; and 
second, that the worship of Diana would 
cease if Fail' and his fellow-labourers 
were suffered to continue their eflhrts. 
1* This Qw croft. This business in which 
we are engaged, and on which we are 
dependent. Gr, This part(i-d jctsfoO which 
ertains to us. IT To he set at nought To 
e brought into contempt It will become 
so mticu an object of ridicule and con- 
tempt that we shall have no further em- 
ployment. Gr. ‘ Is in danger of coming 
info refutation." Ei; ctTr^xBypdv. As that 
which is refuted by argument is deemed 
useless, so the word comes also to signify 
that which is useless, or which is an ob- 
ject of contempt or ridicule We may 
here remark, (1.) That the extensive pre- 
valence of the Christian religion would 
destroy many kinds of business in which 
men now engage. It would pu<- an end 
to all that now ministers to the pride, va- 
nity. luxury, vice, and ambition of men. 
Let religion prevail, and wars would 
cease, and all the preparations for w’ar 
which now employ so many hearts and 
hands would be useless. Let religion 
prevail, and temperance would prevail 
also ; and consequently all the capital and 
labour now employed m distilling and 
vending ardent spirits would be with- 
drawn. and the business be broken up. 
Let religion prevail, and luxury ceases, 
and the arts which qnnister to licentious- 
ness would be useless. Let Christianity 
prevail, and all that goes now to minister 
to idolatry, and the corrupt passions of 
men, would be destroyed. No small part 
tif the talent, also, that is now worse man i 


is in danger to be set at nought ; 
but also that the temple of the great 
goddess Diana should be despised, ^ 
and her magnificence should be de- 

iZepli.2.1I. 

wasted in corrupting others by ballads 
and songs, by fiction and licentious tales, 
would be withdrawn. A vast amount 
of capital and talent would thus be at 
once set at liberty, to be employed m no- 
bler and better purposes. (2 ) The effect 
of religion is often to bring the employ- 
ments of men into shame and contempt 
A revival of religion often makes the 
business of distilling an object of abhor- 
rence. It pours shame on those who are 
engaged m ministering to the vices and 
luxuries of the world. Religion reveals 
the evil of such a course of life, and 
those vices are banished by the mere 
prevalence of better principles. Yet, (3.) 
The talent and capital thus disengaged is 
not rendered useless. It may be directed 
to pther channels and other employments. 
Religion does not make men idle. It de- 
votes talents to useful employments, and 
opens fields m which all may toil use- 
fully to themselves and to their fellow- 
men. If all the capital, and genius, and 
learnmg which are now wasted, and 
worse than wasted, were to be at once 
withdrawn from their present pursuits, 
they might be profitably employed. There 
is not now a useless man who might not 
bo useful; there is not a cent wasted 
which might not be employed to advan- 
tage in the great work of making the 
world better and happier. IT But also 
that the temple of the great goddess Diana 
should be despised. This temple, so cele- 
brated, was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was two hun- 
dred and twenty years in building, be- 
ibre it was brought to perfection. It was 
built at the expense of all Asia Minor. 
The original object of worstiip among the 
Ephesians was a small statue of Diana, 
)f elm, or ebony, made by one Canitias, 
hough commonly believed m those days 
to have been sent down from heaven by 
Jupiter. It was merely an Egyptian hie- 
rogljrphic, with raarw breasts, represent- 
ing the goddess of Nature-under which 
idea Diana was probably worshipped at 
Ephesus. As the original figure became 
decayed by age, it was propped up by 
*-wo rods of iron like spits, which were 
mrefully copied in the im^e which was 
afterwards made in imitation of the first 
A temple, most magnificent in structure. 
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stroyed, wliom all Asia and the 
world ® worshippeth. 

28 And when they heard ihe^t 
sayings^ they were full of wrath, * 
and cried out, saying, Great is Dia- 
na of the Ephesians ! 

29 And the whole city^ was filled 
with confusion : and having caught 

a lJno^.l9. Rev,lS.8. h Jer,50 38. 

was buik to contain ihe image of Dian^, 
wliKjh appears to have been several times 
built and rebuilt. The first is said to 
have been completed in the reign of Ser- 
vius Tullius, at least 570 years before 
Christ. Another temple is mentioned as 
having been designed by Ctesiphon, 540 
years before the Christian era, and 
which was completed by Daphnis of Mi- 
letus, and a citizen of Ephesus. This 
temple was partially destroyed by fire on 
the very day on which Socrates was poi- 
soned, 400 years B. C., and again 356 
years B. C., by the philosopher Herostra- 
tus, on the day on ivhich Alexander the 
Great was born. He confessed, on be 
ing put to the torture, that the only mo- 
tive which he had was to iramor. alize his 
name.. The four walk, and a few 
columns only, escaped the flames The 
temple was repairea, and restored o more 
than its former magnificence, m which, 
says Phny (Lib. xxxvi. c. 14), 220 years 
were required to bring it to completion. 
It w'as four hundred and twenty-five feet 
in length, two hundred and twenty in 
breadm, and was supported by one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pillars of Parian 
marble, each of which was sixty feet 
high. These pillars were furnished by 
as many princes, and thirty-six of them 
were cunously carved, and the rest were 
finely polished. Each pillar, it is sup- 
posed, with Its base, contained one hun- 
dred and fifty tons of marble. The doors 
and pannehng were made of cypress 
wood, the roof of cedar, and the interior 
was rendered splendid by decorations of 
gold, and by the finest productions of an- 
cient artists. This celebrated edifice, 
after siiflering various partial demolitions, 
was finally burnt by the Goths, m their 
third naval invasion, in A. D. 260. Tra- 
vellers are now left to conjecture where 
Its site was. Amidst the confused ruins 
of ancient Ephesus, it is now impossible 
to tell where was this celebrated temple, 
once one of the wonders of the world. 
“ So passes away the glory of world.^’ 
See Edinburgh Ency. art. Ephesus ; also 
Anacharsis’ Travels, vol. vi. 188 Ancient 
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Gains and Aristarchus, ^ men of 
Macedonia, Paul’s companions in 
travel, they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. 

30 And when Paul would have 
entered ki unto the people, the dis- 
ciples suffered him not. 

31 And certain of the chief of 

c Rom. 16.23. lCor.1.14. d c.4.10- 

Umversal History, vol. vii. 416 ; and Po- 
cocke’s Travels. ^ And her magnificence. 
Her majesty and glory ; i. e the splendour 
of her temple and her worship IT Wftom 
all Asia. All Asia Minor. II And (he 
world. Other parts of the world. The 
temple had been built by contributions 
from a great number of princes; and 
doubtless multitudes from all parts of the 
earth came to Ephesus to pay their 
homage to Diana. 

28. Were full of wrath. Were greatly 

enraged — probably at the prospect of los- 
ing iheir gains. IT Great is Diana^ &c. 
The term great was often applied by the 
Greeks to Diana. • Thus m Xenophon 
(Ephes i.) he says, “ I adjure you by your 
own goddess, the great (thu Diana 

of the Ephesians. ’ Tlie design of this 
clamour was doubtless to produce a per- 
secution against Paul , and thus to secure 
a continuance of their employment. 
Often, when men have no arguments, 
they raise a clamour; when their employ- 
ments are in danger of being ruined, they 
are filled with rage. We may learn, 
also, that when men’s pecuniary interests 
are affected, they often show great zeal 
for religion, and expect by cTauiour in 
behalf of some doctrine, to maintain their 
own mterest, and to secure their own 
gains- 

29. Confusion Tumult; disorder. 
IT Gams He had lived at Cormih. and 
had kindly entertained Paul at his house* 
1 Cor. i 14. Rom xvi. 23. 1" Aristarchus. 
He attended Paul to Rome, and was there 
a prisoner with him. Col. iv. 10. If WitA 
one accord. Tumultuously ; or with one 
mind, or purpose. H Into (he theatre 
The theatres of the Greeks were not only 

laces for public exhibitions, but also for 
olding assemblies, and ofien for courts 
elections, &c. The people, therefore, 
naturally rushed there, as being a suita- 
ble place to decide this matter. 

30. Would have entered m unto the 
peonle Probably to have addressed them, 
and to defend his own cause. 

31. Certain ^ the chief of Asia, 
roiv ’Ana^xsiv. Ot the Asiarchs* These 
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Asia, which were his friends, sent 
unto him, desiring ** hhn that he 
would not adventure himself into 
the tiieatre. 

3*2 Some ^ therefore cried one 
thing, and some another; for the 
assembly was confused: and the 
more part knew not wherefore they 
were come together. 

33 And they drew Alexander out 


of the multitude, the Jews putting 
him forward. And Alexander “ 
beckoned with the hand, and 
would have made his defence unto 
the people. 

34 But when they knew that he 
was a Jew, all with one voice, 
about the space of two hours, cried 
out, Great ts Diana of the Ephe- 
sians ! 

e lTit.1^0. 2TJt.4 14. 


were persons who presided over sacred 
things, and over the public games. It 
was their business to see that the proper 
services of relig,on were observed, and 
that proper honour was rendered to the 
Roman emperor m the public festivals, at 
the games, &c They were annually 
elected, and their election was confirmed 
at Rome before it was valid. They held 
a common council at the principal city 
withm their province, as at Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Sardis, &c., to consult and delibe- 
rate about the interests committed to their 
charge in their various provinces. . (JCui- 
noel and Sckleusntr.) Probably they were 
assembled on such an occasion row ; and 
during their remaining there they had 
heard Paul preach, and were friendly to 
his views and doctrines, f Whwh were 
his friends. It does not appear from this 
that they were Christian converts ; but 
they probably bad feelings of respect to- 
wards him, and were disposed to defend 
him and his cause. Perhaps, also there 
might have existed a present acquaint- 
ance and attachment. IT Would not ad- 
venture. Would not risk his life in the 
tumult, and under the excited feelings of 
the multitude. 

32 Some therefore cried one things &c. 
This is an admirable description of a 
mob, assembled for what purpose they 
knew not;' but agitated by' passions, and 
strifes, and tumults. IT Ajid the most part 
knew not, &c. The greater part did not 
know. They had been drawn together 
by the noise and excitement ; but a small 
part would know the real cause of the 
commotion. This is usually the case in 
tumultuous meetings. 

33. And they drew Alexander. Who 
this Alexander was, is not known. Gro- 
rius supposes that it was “ Alexander the 
coppersmith,” who had in some way done 
Paul much ham (2 Tim. iv. 14); and 
whom, with Philetus, Paul had excommu- 
nicated. He supposes that it was a de- 
vice of the- Jews to put forward one who 
had been of the Christian party, in order | 
z 2 


to accuse Paul, and to attempt to cast the 
odium of the tumult on him. But it is 
not clear that the Alexander whom Paul 
had excommunicated was the person con- 
cerned in this transaction. Ail that ap- 
pears in this narrative is, that Alexander 
was one who was known to be a Jew ; 
and who wished to defend the Jews from 
being regarded as the authors of this tu- 
mult. It would be supposed by the hea- 
then that the Christians were only a sect 
of the Jews, and the Jews wished doubt- 
less to show that they had not been con- 
cerned m giving occasion to this tumult, 
but that It was to be traced wholly to 
Paul and his friends. IT The Jews putting 
him forvjard. "That he might have a con- 
venient opportunity to speak to the peo- 
ple. IT Would have made his defence. 
Our translation, by the phrase “Ais de- 
fence,” would seem to imply that he was 
personally accused. But it was not so. 
The Greek is simply, ‘ was about to apo- 
logize to the people that is, to make a 
defence, not of himself particularly, but 
of the Jews in general. The translation 
should have been * a defence.^ 

34- But when they knew When they 
perceived or ascertained. IIT Thai he was 
a Jew. There was a general prejudice 
against the Jews Thw were disposed 
to charge the whole difficulty on Jews — 
esteeming Christians to be but a sect of 
the Jews They were, therefore, indij^- 
nant and excited, and indiscriminate in 
their wrath, and unwilling to listen to any 
defence % With one voice. Unitedly, 
in one continued shout and clamour, 
IT About the space of two hours. The day, 
from sunrise to sunset, among the Greeks 
and Romans, was divided into twelve 
equal parts John xi. 9. An hour, there- 
fore, did not differ materially from an 
hour wah us. It is not at all improbable 
that the tumult would continue for so 
lOng a lime, before it would be possible 
o mlay the excitement. IT Cried out, &c. 
This they at first did to silence Alexan- 
der The excitement, however, was con- 
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35 Anc whm tbe town-clerk had 
appeased the people, he said. Ye 
men of Ephesus, what man is 
there that knoweth not how that 
the city of the Ephesians is 2 

0. £pb^ 12. 

tinoed m orde** to evince their altach- 
inent to Diana, as would be natural in an 
excited and tumultuous mob of debased 
heathen worshippers. 

35. And when the town-clerh 'O 

The scribe; the secretary. The 
word IS often used m the JNew Testa- 
ment, and IS commonly translated scnbe^ 
and IS "applied to public notaries in the 
synagogues ; to clerks, and to those who 
transcribed books, and hence to men 
skilled in the la w or m any kind of learn- 
mg. Comp. 2 Sam. viu. 17. 2 Kings xu- 
11. Ezra vii. 6. 11, 12. Matt. v. 20; xii. 
38 ; xiii. 52 ; xv. 1 ; xxiii. 34. 1 Cor. i. 20, 
It is, however, nowhere else applied to a 
heathen magistrate. It probably denoted 
a recorder ; or a transcriber of tho laws ; 
or a chancellor. {Kuntod, Doddridge.) 
This officer had a seat in their deliberaave 
assemblies; and on him it seems to have 
devolved to keep the peace. The Syriac, 

* Prmce of the city.’ The Vulgate and 
Arabic, ‘Scribe.’ IT Had appeased the 
pe(^le. KxrxtrrilKxs, Having restramed, 
quieted, tranquillized, so as to be able to 
address them. IT What man is there 
Who IS there that can deny this ? It is 
universally known and admitted. This 
is the language of strong confidence, of 
reproof, and of indignation. It implied, 
that the worship of Diana was so well 
established, that there was no danger that 
It could be destroyed by a few Jews; and 
he therefore reproved them for what he 
deemed their unreasonable alarms. Bin 
he little knew the power of that religion 
which had been the innocent cause of 
all this tumult; nor that, at no veir dis- 
tant period, this then despised religion 
would overturn, not only the worship of 
Diana at Ephesus, but the splendid idola- 
try of the mighty Roman empi're. f /s a 
worshppen Nswxo^ov. Margin Temple- 
keeper The word here used does not 
occur elsewhere m the New Testament. 
It IS derived from vs«is for vskJ? a temple, 
and xo(?£aj, to sweep, to cleanse. But 
among the ancients, the office of keeping 
their temples was by no means as humble 
as that of sexton is with us It was 
esteemed to be an office of honour and 
dignity to have charge of the temples of 
the gods, and to keep in order. The 
name was also given to the cities that j 
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} I worshipper of the great goddest 
; Diana, and of the image which feL 
’ dow^n from Jupiter ? 

36 Seeing then that these things 
cannot be spoken against, ye ought 

1 The temple-keeper. 

were regarded as the peculiar patrons or 
worshippers of certain gods and goddess- 
es. They esteemed it an honour lo be re- 
garded as the peculiar keepers of their 
temples and images ; and as having adopt- 
ed them as their tutelar divinities. Such 
was Ephesus m regard to Diana. It was 
esteemed a high honour that the city was 
known, and every where regarded as be- 
ing intrusted with the worship of Diana, 
or with keeping the temple regarded by 
the whole world as peculiarly her own. 
See Schleusner on this word. 11 And of 
Vie linage. A special guardian of the 
image, or statue of Diana, f Whiek Jell 
down, &c. Which was feigned or be- 
lieved to have been sent down from 
heaven. Of what this image was made 
IS not known. Plmy says (Hist Nat xvi. 
79} that It was made of a \ine. Mucian 
(on Pliny) sajs, that the image was never 
changed, though the temple had been 
seven times rebuilt. It is probable that 
the image was so ancient that the maker 
of It was unknown, and it was therefore 
feigned to have fallen from heaven. It 
was for the interest of the priests lo keep 
up this impression. Many cities pretend 
ed to have been favoured in a similar 
manner wuth images or statues of the 
gods, sent directly from heaven. The 
safety of Troy was supposed to depend 
on the Falladium, or image of Pallas Mi- 
nerva, which was believed to have fallen 
fiom heaven. Numa pretended that the 
anciha, or sacred shields, had descended 
from heaven. Thus Herodian expressly 
affirms, that the Phenicians had no statue 
of the sun polished by the hand, but only 
a certain large stone, circular below, and 
terminated acutely above in the figure of 
a cone, of a black colour, and that they 
believe it to have fallen from heaven.” 
It has been supposed that this image at 
Ephesus was merely a conical or pyra- 
midal stone which fell from the clouds— 
a meteorite — and that it was regarded 
with superstitious reverence, as having 
been sent from heaven. See the Edm- 
mrgh Ency. art. Meteorites. IT From Ju- 
nter. See Note, ch. xiv. 12. 

36. Seeing then., &c. Since this is cs^ 
Lablished and admitted. Since nb one 
can call in question the zeal of the Ephe- 
’ians on this subject, or doubt the sin- 
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to be qidet, and to do nothing 
rashly. 

37 For ye have brought hither 
these men, which are neither * rob- 
bers of churches, nor yet blasphe- 
mers of your goddess. 

38 Wherefore if Demetrius, and 

oProv.14 29. 

centy of their belief. And since there 
can be no danger that this well-established 
worship IS to be destroyed by the ei^rts 
of a few evil-disposed Jews, there is no 
occasion for this tumult. IF Be quiet. Be 
appeased. The same Greek word which 
is used m ver 35, “ had appeased the peo- 
ple.” IT 7'‘o do nothing rashly. To do no- 
thing in a heated, inconsiderate manner. 
There is no occasion for tumult and not 
The whole diflSciilty can be settled in 
perfect consistency with the maintenance 
of order 

37. For ye, &c. Demetrius and his 
friends. The blame was to be traced to 
them. IF Which are neither robbers of 
churches. The word churches we now 
apply to edifices reared for purposes of 
Christian worship. As no such churches 
had then been built, this translation is 
unhappy, and is not at all demanded by 
the original. The Greek word (heocru\ous) 
is applied properly to those who commit 
sacrilege, who plunder temples of then* 
sacred things The meaning here is, that 
Paul and his companions had not been 
guilty of robbing the temple of Diana, 
or any other temple. The charge of 
sacrilege could not be brought against 
them. Though they had preached against 
idols and idol worship, yet they had of- 
fered no violence to the temples of idola- 
ters, nor had they attempted to strip them 
of the sacred utensils employed in their 
service. What thw had done, they had 
done peaceably. IT iVbr yet blasphemers 
of your goddess. They had not used 
harsh or reproachful language of Diana. 
This had not been charged on them, nor 
IS there the least evidence that they had 
done it They had opposed idolatry; had 
reasoned against it ; and had endeavour- 
ed to turn the people from it But there 
is not the least evidence that they had 
ever done it in harsh or reproachful lan- 

2 e. And it shows that men should 
oy reason, and not harsh or reproach- 
ful language against any pervading evil ; 
and that the way to remove it, is, to en* 
lighten the minds of men, and to convince 
tfiem of the error of their ways. Men 
gain nothing by bitter and reviling words ; 


the craftsmen which are with him, 
have a matter against any man, 
‘ the law is open, and there are 
deputies: let them implead one 
another. 

39 But if ye inquire any thing 
concerning other matters, it shall 

» or, the court-days are 

and it is much to obtain the testimony of 
even the enemies of religion — as Paul 
did of the chancellor of Ephesus — that 
no such words had been used in describ- 
ing their crimes and follies. 

38. Have a 7naf.ter against any man. 

Have a complaint of injury; if injustice 
has been done them by any one. IT 
Uiu) IS open. See the margin. ^Ayo^xToi 
xyovTjLi, i,e. There ate court days i 

days which are open, or appointed for 
judicial trials, where such matters can 
be determined m a proper manner. Per- 
haps the courts were then held, and the 
matter might be immediately determined. 

And there are deputies. Homan pro- 
consuls. Note, ch. xiii. 7. The cause 
might be brought before them with the 
certainty that it might be heard and de- 
cided. The Syriac reads this m the sin 
gular number—* Lo, the proconsul is in- 
the city.* IF Lei them implead one another. 
Let them accuse each other in the court ; 
1 . e. let them defend their own cause, 
and arraign one another. The laws 
are equal, and impartial justice will be 
done. 

39. But if ye inquire. If you seek to 

determine any other matters than that 
pertaining to the alleged wrong which 
Demetrius has suffered in his business. 
IF Other rmlLers. Any thing respecting 
public aflfairs ; any thing pertaining to the 
government and the worship of Diana, 
f in a lawful assembly. In an assembly 
convened, not by tumult and riot, but m 
conformity to law. This was a tumultu- 
ous assemblage, and it was proper in the 
public officer to demand that they should 
disperse; and that, if there were any 
public grievances to be remedied, it 
should be done m an assembly properly 
convened. It may be remarked here 
that the original word rendered assembly, 
is that which is usually in the New Tes- 
tament rendered church. It 

is properly rendered by the word assem- 
bly — not denoting here a mixed or tumul- 
tuous assemblage, but on© convened in 
the legal manner. The proper meaning 
of the word is, that which is called out 
The church, the Christian assembly of the 
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be determined in a ’ lawful assem- departed, for to go ® into Macedo 


bly. 

40 For we are in dauger to be 
called in question for this day’s 
uproar, there bein^ no cause where- 
by we may give an account of this 
concourse. 

41 And when he had thus spoken, 
he dismissed the assembly. “ 

. CHAPTER XX. 

A ND after the uproar * was ceas- 
ed, Paul called unto him the 
disciples, and embraced them, and 

1 or, ordinary. ii2CorU.8-lO. b c.l9 40. 

laiihfal, IS made up of those who are 
called out from the world, 

40. To be caUed in meslion. By the 
government; by the Roman authority. 
Such a tumult, continued for so long a 
time, would be likely to attract the atten- 
tion of the magistrates, and expose them 
to their displeasure. Popular commotions 
w'ere justly dreaded by the Roman go- 
vernment; and such an assembly as this, 
con\ ened without any good cause, would 
not escape their notice. There was a 
Roman law which made it capital lor 
any one to be engaged in promoting a 
not Si/i ccetum, et concursu/n fecent, ca- 
vile pumg,fur : ‘ He who raises a mob, let 
him be punished with death.’ 

41 Ihsmssedtkea^&emtny Tjit) e/xMo-t-ev. 
The word usually translated church. Here 
it is applied to the irregular ana ’^mnultu- 
ous assemblage which had, convenea in a 
riotous manner. 

CHAPTER XX. 

1. The uproar. The tumult excited 
by Demetrius and the workmen Atfec 
it had been quieted by the towm-clerk 
ch. XIX. 40, 41. IT Emryruced them Sa 
luted them; gave them parting expres 
sions of kindness. Comp IV JmKe 
vii 45. Rom. xvi. 16. 1 Cor, x\l 20 2 C<#r. 
xiii 12 1 Thess v 26, 1 Peier v. 14. The 
Syriac translates this, ‘ Paul raked the 
djsc«ples, and consoled them, and kissed 
them ’ f To go to Macedonia. On his 
way to Jerusalem, agreeably to his par 
pose, recorded ch xix. 21. 

2. Over (hose parts. 'I'he parts of coun 
try m and near Macedonia. He probably 
went to Macedonia by Troas, where h»=> , 
expected to rind Titus (2 Cor. ii. 12); but 
not finding him there, he went by him- 
self to Philippi, Thessalonica, &c., and ' 
then returned to Greece proper. IT hdo i 
Greece. Into Greece proper, of whi^ i 


ma. 

2 And when he had gone over 
those parts, and had given them 
much ^ exhortation, he came kito 
Greece, 

3 And there abode three months. 
And when the Jevrs laid wait * for 
him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, be purposed to return through 
Macedonia. 

4 And. there accompanied him 
into Asia, Sopater of Berea ; and 

c iCor 16 5. lTiin.1.3, d IThess 2 3,11. e c 23. 
12,25 3. 2Cor.ll.26. 

Athens was the capital. While in Mace- 
donia, he had great anxiety and trouble, 
but was at length comforted by the com- 
ing of Titus, who brought him intelli- 
gence of the liberal disposition of the 
churches of Greece m regard lo the col- 
lection for the poor saints at Jerusalem. 
2 Cor. VII. 5 — 7. It is probable that the 
second epistle to the Corinthians was 
written during this time in Macedonia, 
and sent to them by Ttus. See IVote of 
Doddridge- 

3. Am there abode. Why he remained 
here is unknown. It is probalne, that 
while in Greece, he wrote the epistle to 
the Romans. Comp. Rom. xv. 25—27 
If Laid wait. There w as a design formed 
against him by the Jews, w’hich they 
sought to execute. Why they formed 
this purpose, the historian has not in- 
formed us. IT As he teas about to sad. It 
would seem from this, that tne design of 
the Jews was to attack the ship in which 
ne was about to sail, or to arrest him on 
ship-board. This fact determined him to 
take a much more circuitous route by 
land, so that the churches of Macedonia 
were favoured wiih another visit from 
him. IT Into Syria On his way to Jeru- 
salem ^ He purposed, &c. He resolved 
to avoid the snare which they had laid 
for him, and to return by the same way 
m which he had come into Greece. 

4. And /here accompanied him. It was 
usual for some of the disciples to attend 
the apostles in their journeys. IT Into Asia 
T is not meant that they attended him 
rom Greece through Macedonia; but 
that they went with him to Asia, having 
gone before him, and joined him at Troas. 
IT Sopater of Berea. Perhaps the some 
person who, m Rom. xvi. 21, is called 
Sosipater, and who is there said to have 
been a kinsman of Paul ^Ansiarchm 
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of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus ® 
and Secundus ; and Gains of Der- 
be, and ^ Timothens ; and of Asia, 
Tychieus and ^ Trophimus. 

5 These going; before, tarried for 
us at Troas. 

6 And we sailed away from Phi- 
lippi after the days of * unleavened 
bread, and came unto them at Troas 
f in five days ; where we abode 
seven days. 

c c 19 29 S c 16 1. c Eph 6.21. Col.4.7. 2Tjm. 
4 12 Tit 3 12 dc 2\.29. 2 Tiib. 4 20. e E3C.23 15. 
/2Tim 4.13. 

ch. xix 29 IF of Derhe Note, ch. 
XIX. 29. IT TychiciLS This man was high 
in the conhdence ana affection of Paul. 
In Eph. VI 21, 22, he styles him “ a be- 
loved brother, and faithful minister m the 
Lord.” IF And Trophimus. Trophimus 
was from Ephesus, ch. xx. 29. When 
Paul wrote his second epistle to Timo- 
thy, he was at Miletum, sick. 2 Tim. 
IV. 20- 

5. These going before. Going before 
Paul and Luke. Dr. Doddridge supposes 
that only Tychicus and Trophimus went 
before the others. Perhaps the Greek 
most naturally demands this interpreta- 
tion. H Tamed for us. The word “ us” 
here, shows that LuKe had again joined 
Paul as his companion. In ch. xvi. 12, it 
appears that Luke was in Philippi, in the 
house of Lydia. Why he remained there, 
or why he did not attend Paul in his jour- 
ney to Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, &c. is 
not known. It is evident, however, that 
he here joined him again. IF Al Troas. 
Note, ch. XVI. 8, 

6. After the days of unleavened bread. 
After the seven days of the passover, 
during which they ate only unleavened 
bread. See Ex. xii. IF In five days. 
They crossed the ^Egean sea. Paul, 
when he crossed it on a former occasion, 
did it in two days (oh. xvi. 11, 12); but 
the navigation of the sea is uncertain, 
and they were now probably hindered by 
contrary winds. 

7. And upon the first day of the week. 
Showing thus, that this day was then ob- 
served by Christians as holy time. Comp. 
1 Cor. XVI. 2. Rev. i. 10. f To break 
bread. Evidently to celebrate the Lord’s 
supper Corap. ch. ii. 46. So the Syriac 
understands it, by translating it, ‘ to break 
the eueharist/ i. e. the euchanstic bread. 
It is probable that the apostles and early 
Christians celebrated the Lord’s supper 
on every Lord’s-day. T And continued 


7 And upon the first ^ da^ of the 
week, when the disciples came to- 
gether to break ^ bread, Paul 
preached unto them, ready to de- 
part on the morrow ; and continued 
his speech until midnight. 

8 And there were many lights ir 
the npper " chamber, where they 
were gathered together. 

9 And there sat in a window a 
certain young man named Euty- 

fflCor,16 2. Rev 1.10. h c 2.42 46. lCor.l0.l6; 
5 1.20-34. i c,1.13. 


kis speech until midnight. The discourse 
of Paul continued until the breaking of 
day. ver. 11. But it w^as interrupted 
about midnight by the accident that oc- 
curred to Eutychus. The fact that Paul 
was about to leave them on the next day 
probably to see them no more, was the 
principal reason why his discourse was 
so long continued. We are not to sup- 
pose, however, that it was one continued 
or set discourse. No small part of the 
time might have been passed in hearing 
and answering questions, though Paul 
was the chief speaker. The case proves 
that such seasons of extraordmaiy devo- 
tion may, in peculiar circumstances, be 
proper. Occasions may arise where it 
will be proper for Christians to spend a 
much, longer time than usual m public 
worship. It IS evident, however, that 
such seasons do not often occur. 

8. And there were many lights. Why 
this circumstance is mentioned is not ap- 
parent. It, however, meets one of the 
slanders of the early enemies of Chris- 
tianity, that Christians in their assemblies 
were accustomed to extinguish all the 
lights, and to commit every kind of abo- 
mination. Perhaps the mention of many 
lights here is designed to intimate that it 
was a place of public worship, as not 
only the Jews, but the Gentiles were ac- 
customed to have many lights burning m 
such places. IF In the upper charmer 
Note, ch. i. 13. 

9. And there sat in a window. The 
window was left open, probably to avoid 
the malice of their enemies, who might 
be disposed otherwise to charge them 
with holding their assemblies in darkness 
for purposes of iniquity. The window 
was a mere opening in the wall to let in. 
light, as there was no glass known at that 
time ; and as the shutters of the window 
were.not dosed, there was nothing to pre- 
vent Eutychus from falling down. IF The 
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chus, being fallen into a deep 
sleep : and as Paul was long 
preaching, he sunk down with 
sleep, and fell down from the third 
ioft, and was taken up dead. 

10 And Paul went down, and 
fell " on him, and embracing him^ 
said, ^ Trouble not yourselves ; for 
his life is in him. 

11 When he therefore was come 
up again, and had broken bread, and 
eaten, and talked a long while, even 
till break of day, so he departed. 

12 And they brought the young 

a IKmgu 17.21. 2Kiags 4 34. h 

third lofL The third story. IT And ims 
taken up dead. Some have supposed that 
he was merely stunned with the fall, and 
that he was still aiive. But the obvious, 
and therefore the safest interpretation is, 
that he was actually killed by the fall, 
and was miraculously restored to life. 
This IS an instance of sleeping in public 
worship that has some apology. The late 
hour of the night, and the length of the 
services, were the excuse. But, though 
the thing is often done now, yet how sel- 
dom IS a sleeper in a church furnished 
with an excuse for it. ]No practice is 
more shameful, disrespectful, and abomi- 
nable, than that so common of sleeping 
in the house of God. 

10. And feil on him, &c. Probably 
stretching himself on him as Elisha did 
on the ^unammite's son 2 Kings iv. 
33 — 35. it was an act of tenderness and 
compassion, evincing a strong desire to 
restore him to life. If Trouble not your- 
selves. They would doubtless be throvm 
into great consternation by such an 
event. Paul therefore endeavoured to 
compose their minds by the assurance that , 
he would live. IT For hie life is in him. j 
He is restored to life. This has all the 
appearance of having been a miracle. 
Life was restored to him as Paul spoke. 

11. Come up agam. To the upper 
room. ver. 8 IF And had broken bread, 
and eaten. Had taken refreshment As 
this is spoken of Paul only, it is evidently 
distinguished from the celebration of the 
Iiord’s supper. 

12. Not a little comforted. By the fact 
that he was alive ; perhaps also strength- 
ened by the evidence that a miracle had 
been wrought. 

13. Sailed unto Assos. There were 
several cities of this name. One was 
ill livcia; one in the territory of Eolis; 
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man alive, and were not a little 
comforted. 

1.3 And he went before to ship, 
and sailed unto Assos, there intend 
ing to take in Paul : for so had he 
appointed, minding himself to go 
afoot; 

14 And when he met with us at 
Assos, we took him in, and came t<> 
Mitylene. 

15 And we sailed thence, and 
came the next day over against 
Chios ; and the next day we arrived 
at Samos, and tarried at Trogyl- 

one m Mysia ; one in Lydia ; and 
another in Epirus. The latter ^is the 
one intended here. It was between 
Troas and Mitylene. The distance to it 
from Troas by sea was much greater than 
by land, and accordingly Paul chose to go 
to it on foot ^ Minding him«etf Choos- 
ing or preferring to go on foot. Most of 
his journeys were probably performed in 
this w'ay 

14 Came to Mift/lene. This was the 
capiial of the island of Lesbos It was 
distinguished by the beauty of its sirua- 
tion, and the splendour and magnificence^ 
of its edifices The island on which it 
stood, Lesbos, was one of the largest m 
the Mgean sea, and the seventh m the 
Mediterranean It is a few miles distant 
from the coast of Aeolia, and is about on© 
hundred and sixty-eight miles in circum 
ference The name of the city now is 
Castro. 

15 Over^against. Opposite to. Into 
the neighbourhood of; or near to it. 
IT Chios, called also Coos, an island in the 
Archipelago, between Lesbos and Samos. 

I It is on the coast of Asia Minor, and is 
now called Seto. ft will long be remem- 
bered as the seat of a dreadful massacre 
of almost all its mh bitants by the Turks 
in 1823. f At Samos. This w as also an 
island of the Archipelago, lying off the 
coast of Lydia, from which it “is separated 
by a na.rrow strait. These islands were 
celebrated among the ancients for fheir 
extraordinary wines. IT TrogylUnm. 
This was the name of a town and pro- 
montory of Ionia in Asia Minor, lietween 
Ephesus and the mouth of the river Me- 
ander, opposite to Samos. The promon- 
fory is a spur of mount Mycale, IT Mile- 
tus. Called also Miletuin. It was a city 
and seaport, and the ancient capital of 
Ionia. It was originally composed ftf ft 
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Hum ; and the next day we came to 
Miletus. 

16 For Paul had determined to 
sail by Ephesus, because he would 
not spend the time in Asia ; for he 
hasted, if it were possible for him, 
to be “ at Jerusalem the day of 
* Pentecost. 

17 And from Miletus he sent to 

» C.1S21, 24.17. b c.2.1. lCor.16.8. 

colony of Cretans It became extremely 
powerful, and sent out colomes to a great 
number of cities on the Euxirie sea It 
was distinguished for a magnificent tem- 
le dedicated to Apollo It is now called 
y the Turks Meias. It was the birth- 
place of Thales, one of the seven wise 
men of Greece. It was about forty or 
fifty miles from Ephesus 

16. To sail hy Ephesus. The word by 
in our translation is ambiguous. We say 
to goby a. place, meaning either to take 
It in our way, to go to it, or to go past it. 
Here it means the latter. He intended to 
sail past Ephesus without going to it. 
IT For he hasted, dec. Had he gone to 
Ephesus, he would probably have been 
80 delayed in his journey that he could 
not reach Jerusalem at the time of Pen- 
tecost. IT 2he day of Pentecost. JMote, 
ch. u. 1. 

17 He sent to Ephesus. Perhaps a dis- 
tance of forty miles. IT The elders of tfie 
church. Who had been appointed while 
he was there to take charge of the 
church. Note, ch xv. 2. 

18. And when they were come unto him. 
The discourse which follow's is one of the 
most tender, affectionate, and eloquent 
which is any where to be found. It is 
strikingly descriptive of the apostle’s 
manner of life while with them; evinces 
his deep concern for their welfare ; is full 
of tender and kind admonition ; expresses 
the fiirtti purjMse of his soul to live to 
the glory of God, and his expectation to 
be persecuted still ; and is a most affection- 
ate and solemn farewell. No man can 
read it without being convinced that it 
came from a heart full of love and kind- 
ness; and that it evinces a great and 
noble purpose to be entirely employed in 
one greet aim and object — the promotion 
of the glory of God, in the face of danger 
and of deatli IT Ye know. From your 
own observation. He had been with 
them three years, and could make this 
solemn appeal to themselves, that he had 
led a faithful and devoted life. How 
happy is it, when a minister can thus ap- 


Ephesus, and called the elders of 
the church. 

18 And when they were come to 
him, he said unto them, Ye know, 
from the first day ® that- 1 came into 
Asia, after wh^t manner I have been 
with you at all seasons, 

19 Serving the Lord with all 
^ humility of mind, and with many 

CC.19.1,I0 d lCor.15.9,10. 

peal to those with whom he has laboured, 
in proof of his own sincerity and fidelity I 
How comforting to himself, and how full 
of demonstration to a surrounding world, 
of the truth and power of the gospel 
which is preached. We may further re- 
mark, that this appeal furnishes strong 
proof of the purity and holiness of Paul’s 
life The elders at Ephesus must have 
had abundant opportunity to know him. 
They had ‘Seen him, and heard him pub- 
licly, and in their private dwellings. A 
man does not make such an appeal unless 
he -has a consciousness of mtegnty, nor 
unless there is conclusive proof of hiS in- 
tegrity. It 18 strong evidence of the holi- 
ness of the character of the apostles, and 
proof that they were not im^stors, that 
they could thus appeal with the utmost 
assurance to those who had every oppor- 
tunity of knowing them. H From the first 
day. He was with them three years, ver. 
31 IT Info Asia. Asia Minor. They 
would probably know not only how he 
had demeaned himself while w ith them, 
but also how he had conducted in other 
places near them. IF After what manner 
/ have been with you. How 1 have lived 
and acted. What has been my manner 
of life. What had been his mode of life, 
he specifies in .the following verses. 
IT At all seasons. At all times. 

19. Serving the Lord. In the discharge 
of the appropriate duties of his apostohe 
office, and in private life. To discharge 
aright our duties m any vocntion, is serv- 
ing the*Xord. Religion is often repre- 
sented in the Bible as a service rendered 
to the Lord 1 Wu7i all humility. With- 
out arrogance, pride, or a spirit of dicta- 
tion; without a desire to “lord it over 
God's heritage;” without being elated 
with the authority of the apostolic office, 
the variety of the miracles which he waa 
enabled to perform, or the success which 
attended his labours. What an admira- 
ble model for all w'ho are in the ministry, 
for all who are endowed with talents and 
leariling, and for nil who "meet with re- 
mkirkabl© success in their work. The 
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tears, ® and temptations, * which 
befell me by the lying in wait of 
the Jews : 

aPhiL3.18. i2Cor.4.S-n. 

proper efiect of such success, and of such 
Jalent, will be to produce true huraihty. 
Eminent success in the work of the mi- 
nistry tends to produce lowliness and 
humbleness of mind,* and the greatest 
endowments are usually connected with 
the most simple and childlike humility. 
IT And mtk Tuany tears. Paul, not unfre- 
<|uently, gives evidence of the tender- 
ness of his heart, and his regard for the 
souls of men, and his deep solicitude for 
the salvation of sinners, ver. 31. Phil, 
lii. 18. 2 Cor. li. 4. The •mHio.vdar thing, 
however, here specified as producing 
weeping, was the opposition of the Jews. 
But it cannot be supj^sed that those tears 
were shed from an apprehension of per- 
sonal danger. It was rather because the 
opposition of the Jews impeded his work, 
and retarded hia progress m winning 
souls to Christ. A raimster of the gospel 
will, (1.) Feel, and deeply feel for the 
salvation of his people. He will weep 
over their condition when he sees them 
going astray, and in danger of penshing. 
fie will, (2.) Be especially affected with 
opposition, because it will retard his 
work, and prevent the progress and the 
triumph of the gospel. It is not because 
It is a personal concern, but because it is 
the c ayise of his Master. IF And Umpia- 
Uoyis. Trials, arising from their opposi* 
don- We use the word temptation in a 
more limited sense, to denote inducements 
offered to one to lead him into sm The 
word m the Scriptures most commonly 
denotes trials of any kind. IT Which be- 
fell me. Which happened to me ; which 
I encountered. If By the lying in wait^ 
&c. By their snares and plots against my 
life. Comp, ver 3. Those snares and 
plans were designed to blast his reputa- 
tion, and to destroy his usefulness. 

20. I kept hack nothing, &c. No doc- 
trine, no admonition, no labour. What- 
ever he judged would promote their sal- 
vation, he had fiiithfuily and fearlessly 
delivered. A minister of the gospel must 
be the judge of what will be profitable 
to the people of Ins charge. His aim 
should be to promote their real welfare — 
to preach that which will he profitable. 
His object will not be to please their 
fancy; to gratify their taste ^ to flatter 
iheir pride ; or to promote his own popu- 
larity. “All Scripture is profitable'* (2 
Tim. ill 16) ; and it will be his aim to 


20 how ^ I kept back no- 
thing that was profitable unto you, 
but have shewed you, and have 

declare that only which will tend to pro- 
mote their real welfare. Even if it be 
unpalatable ,* if it be the language of re 
proof and admonition; if it be doctrine 
to which the neart is by nature opposed ; 
if It run counter to the native prejudices 
and passions of men ; yet, by tiie grace 
of God, It should be, and will be deli- 
vered. No doctrine that will be profita- 
ble should be kept back; no plan, no la- 
bour, that may promote the welfare of 
the flock, should be withheld. IT But 
have shewed you. Have announced or 
declared to you. The word here used 
(xvotyysTkxi) ig most commoiify applied 
to preaching in public assemblies, or in a 
public manner. IT Have taught you pub- 
licly. In the public assembly; by public 
preachinj^ ^ And from house to house. 
Though raul preached in public, and 
though his time was much occupied in 
manual labour for his own support (ver. 
34), yet he did not esteem his public preach- 
mg to be all that was required of him ; 
nor his daily occupation to be an excuse 
for not visiting from house to house. We 
may observe here, (1 ) That Paul’s exam- 
ple is a warrant and an implied injunc- 
tion for family visitation by a pastor. If 
proper m Ephesus, it is proper still. If 
practicable in that city, it is in other cities 
If it was useful there, it will be else- 
where. If it furnished to him consola- 
tion in the retrospect when he came to 
look over his ministry, and if it w'as one 
of the things which enabled him to say, 
“I am pure from the blood of all men,’* 
it will be so in other cases. (2.) The 
design for which ministers should visit 
should be a religious design Paul did 
not visit for mere ceremony, nor for idle 
gossip, or chit-chat ; nor to converse on 
the mere news or politics of the day. His 
aim was, to show the way of sal vation, 
and to teach in private what he taught m 
public. (3.) How» much of this is to be 
done IS, of course, to be left to the dis- 
cretion of every minister, Paul, in pri- 
vate visiting, did not neglect public in- 
struction. The latter he evidently con- 
sidered to be his mam or chief business 
His high views of the ministry are 
evinced m his lifo, and m his letters to 
Timothy and Titus. Yet, while public 
preaching is the main, the prime, the 
leading business of a minister, and while 
his first efl&rts should be directed to pre 
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taug-ht you publicly, and “ from 
bouse to house, 

21 Testifying both to the Jews 
and also to the Greeks, repentance 
* toward God, and faith toward our 
L3rd Jesus Christ. 

a 2Tim 4 2. h Mark 1 15. Luke 24.47. 

paration for that, he may and should find 
time to enforce his public motructions by 
going from house to house , and often he 
will find that his most immediate and ap- 
parent success will result from such fami- 
ly instructions. (4 ) If it is his duty to 
visit, it IS the duty of his people to recei\ e 
him as becomes an ambassador of Christ 
They should be willing to listen to his 
instructions; to treat him with kindness, 
and to aid his endeavours in bringing 
a family under the influence of reli- 
gion. 

21. Testifying Bearing witness to the 
necessity ot repentance towards God Or 
teaching them the nature of repentance, 
&c., and exhorting them to repent and 
believe. Perhaps the word in- 
cludes both ideas of giving evidence, and 
of urging With great earnestness and af- 
fection that repentance and faith were 
necessary. See I Tim. v. 21 2 Tim. ii 
14 ; where the word here used, and here 
translated tesify, is there translated, cor- 
rectly, charge, in the sense of strongly 
urging, or entreating with great earnest- 
ness. % Andiotk&Gieeks. To all who 
were not Jews The Greeks properly 
denoted those who lived in Greece, and 
w’'ho spoke the Greek language But the 

P hrase, * Jews and Greeks/ among the 
[ebrevvs, denoted the whole human race. 
He urged the necessity of repentance 
and faith in all Religion makes no dis- 
tinction, but regards all as sinners, and as 
needing salvation by the blood of the 
Redeemer. % Repentance toward God, 
Note, Matt. iii. 2. Repentance is to be 
exercised “toward God,” because, (1.) 
Sun has been committed against him, and 
It IS proper that we express our sorrow to 
the Being whom we have offended ; and, 
(2.) Because God only can pardon. Sin- 
cere repentance exists only where there 
IS a willingness to make acknowledgment 
to the very Being whom we have offend- 
ed, or injured. TT And faith. Note, Mark 
xvi. 16. IT Toward. Ei?. In regard to , 
in, confidence in the work and merits 
of the Lord Jesus This is required, be- 
cause there is no other one who can save 
from sin. Note, ch. iv. J 2. 

22. Bound in the spirit. Strongly 
0 A 


S2 And now, behold, I g-o bound 
in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing ^ the things that shall be- 
fall me there : 

23 Save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, say- 


urged or constrained by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit on ray mind. Not by 
any desire tu see the place where ray 
fathers worshipped, and not urged raerely 
by reason, but by the convictions ana 
mighty promptings of the Holy Spirit to 
do my duty in this case The expression 
“ bound m the spirit” vo? to, JJvsvjuct’rt) 

IS one of great strength and emphasis. 
The word to bind, is usually applied 
to coiifineraent by cords, fetters, or bands 
(Matt vm. 30 ; xiv 3 ; xxi. 2) , and then 
denotes any strong obligation (Rom. vii. 
2), or any thing that strongly uiges, or 
impels Matt. xxi. 2. When we are 
strongly urged by the convictions of duty, 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit, we 
should not shrink from danger or from 
death. Duty is to be done at all hazards. It 
IS ours to follow the directions of God ; re- 
sults we may safely and confidently leave 
with, him IF Not knowing the things 
that .shall befall me there He knew that 
calamities and trials of some kind await- 
ed him (ver. 23), but he did not know, (1.) 
Of what partKular kind they would be; 
nor, (2.) Their issue, whether it should be 
life or death. We should commit our 
way unto God, not knowing what trials 
may be before us in Fife; but know- 
ing that, if we are found faithful at the 
post of duty, w’e have nothing to fear in 
the issue. 

23 Bave that. Except that. This was 
all that ho knew, that bonds and afflictions 
were to bo his portion. "O' The Holy Ghost 
witnesseth. Either by direct revelation to 
him, or by the predictions of inspired men 
whom Paul might meet. An instance 
of the latter mode occurs m ch xxi. 11. 
It IS probable that the meaning here is. 
that the Holy Ghost had deeply impress- 
ed the mind of Paul by his direct in- 
fluences, and by his experience in every 
city, that bonds and trials were to be his 
portion. Such had been his experience 
in every city where he had preached the 
gospel by the direction of the Holy Ghost, 
that he regaided it as his certain portion 
that ho was thus to be afflicted. IT In 
every city. In almost every city where 
l*aul had been, he had been subjected to 
these trials. He had been persecuted 
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ing® that bonds and afflictions * 
abide me. 

24 Bnt none ^ of these things 

a C.9 16; 21.11. i or, wait for me. h c.21.13. 

Rox' 1.8 35,37. 2Ct)r.4 16 

Stoned, and scourged. So uniform was 
this, so constant had been his experience 
in this way, that he regarded it as his 
certain portion to be tlms afflicted ; and 
he approached Jerusalem, and every 
other city, with a confident expectation 
that such trials awaited him there, 
f Sai/ing. In his experience ; by direct 
revelation ; and by the mouth of prophets 
ch. xxi. 11. When Paul w^as called to 
the apostleship, it was predicted that he 
would suffer much. ch. ix. 16 IT Bonds. 
Chains That I would be bound, as 
prisoners are who are confined. IF Abide 
me. See the margin. They remain or 
wait for me ; i. e. I must expect to suffer 
them. 

24. Move me. Alarm me ; or deter me 
from my purpose. Gr. ‘ I make an account 
of none of them.’ I do not regard them 
as of any moment, or as worth considera- 
tion, in the great purpose to which I have 
devoted my life, f Neither count / my 
life, I do not consider my life as so valu- 
able as to be retained by turning ^a way 
from bonds and persecutions. I am cer- 
tain of bonds and afflictions ,* I am willing 
also, if It be necessary, to lay down my 
life m the prosecution of the same pur- 
pose. f Bear unto myself. So precious 
or valuable as to be retained at the sacn- 
ffce of duty. I am willing to sacnfice it 
if It be necessary. This was the spirit 
of ffle Saviour, and of all the early 
Christians. Duty is of more importance 
than life ; and when either duty or life is 
to be sacrificed, life is to be cheerfully 
surrendered. IT So that. This is ray 
mam object, to finish my course with joy. 

It is implied here, (1 ) That this w'as the 
great purpose which Paul had in view 
(2.) That if he should even lay down his 
life in this cause, it woxdd be a finishing 
his course with joy In the faithful dis- 
charge of duty, he had nothing to fear. 
Life would be ended wn‘h peace when- 
ever God should requiie him to finish his 
course. If Finish my course. Close my 
career as an apostle and a Christian 
Life is thus represented as a course, or 
race that is to be run. 2 Tim. iv. 7. Heb. 
xii. 1 1 Cor. ix. 24. Acts xiii. 25. ^WtiU 
joy. With the approbation of conscience 
and of Gdd ; with peace m the recollec- 
tion of the past. Man should strive so to 
live that he will have nothing to regret 
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move me, neither count I mv life 
dear unto myse'f s -h i i ) ‘ 

finish my course Witn j. y .».■ < ; 


when he lies on a bed of deaih. 1 l is ? 
glorious privilege to finish lifevMihpH 
It is most sad and awdnl when ihe ms 
hours are imbittered with the refleeiioi! 
that life has been wasted, or that iht' 
course has been evil. Tlie only w ay m 
which the course of life may be finished 
with joy, IS by meeting faithfully everv^ 
duty, and encountering, as Paul did, 
every trial with a constant desire to glo- 
rify God.* IT Arid the mintsny. That I 
may fully discharge the duty of the ajtos- 
tolic office, the preaching of the gospel 
In 2 Tim. iv. 5, he charges Timothy lo 
male full proof of his ministry. He here 
shows that this was the ruling principle 
of his owm life. 1i Which I haie lereivea 
of the Lord Je.ms Wliich the Lord Je 
sus has commitied to me. Acts ix 15 — 17 
Paul regarded his ministry as an office 
intrusied to him by the Lord Jesus him- 
self On this account lui deemed ii to be 
peculiarly sacred, and of high authority 
Gal. 1 12 Every minister has been in- 
trusted w’lth an office by the Lord Jesus. 
He is not his own; and his great aim 
should be, todi«<fhaige fully and entirely 
j the duties of tliat office. If To (estf if the 
\gos 2 )el To bear witness to the good 
I news of the favour of God. This is the 
. great design of the ministry It is to beat 
I witness to a dying world of the good 
news that God is merciful and that his 
favour may be made manifest to sinners. 
From this verse we may learn, (1.) 'I'hat 
w'e all have a course to run ; a duty to 
perform. Ministers have an allotted 
duty ; and so have men m all, ranks and 
professions (2) We should not be de- 
terred by danger, or the fear of death, 
from the discharge of that duly We are 
safe only when we are doing the wall of 
God We are really m clanger only 
when we neglect our duty, and make 
the great God our enemy. (3.) We 
should so live as that the end of our 
course may be ]oy. It is, at best, a 
solemn thing to die ; but death may be a 
scene of triumph and of joy. (4.) It mat- 
ters little when, or where, or how we 
die, if we die in the discharge of our 
duty to God. He will order the circum- 
stances of onr departure ; and he can 
sustain ns in the last conflici. Happy is 
that life which ts spent in doing the will 
of God, and peaceful that death which 
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ministry ** which I have received * God, shall see my face no more» 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 26 Wherefore I take you to re- 
gospel of the grace of God. cord this day that I am pure ® from 

25 And now, behold, I know the blood of all mefi. 


that ye all among whom 1 have 
gone preaching the kingdom of 

a 2Cor.4 1. b Gal.l.l. 

closes a life of toil and trial in the ser- 
vice of the Lord Jesus. 

25 J know that ye all. Perhaps this 
means simply, * I have no expectation of 
seeing you again ; 1 have every reason to 
suppose that this is my, final interview 
with you ’ He expected to visit Ephesus 
no more. The journey to Jerusalem was 
dangerous. Trials and persecutions he 
knew awaited lii.m Besides, it is evi- 
dent that he designed to turn his atten- 
tion to other countries, and to visit Rome ; 
and probably had already formed the 
purpose of going into Spam. See Acts 
xix. 21. (JJomp Rom. xv 23 — 28 From 
all these considerations it is evident that 
he had no expectation of being again at 
Ephesus,* It is probable, however, that 
he did again return to that city. See 
Note, rh xxviii. 31. IT Among vshom / 
ham gone preaching Among whom I 
have preached. The parting of a minis- 
ter and people ig among the most tender 
and affecting of the separations that occur 
on earth If The kingdom of God. 
Making known tho nature of the reign 
of God on earth by the Messiah. See 
Note, Matt, iii 2 

2S. Wherefore. At 5. In view of the 
past, of my ministry and labours among 
yon, I appeal to your own selves to testify 
that I have been faithful. IT I take you to 
record Gr T call you to witness ; I ap- 
peal to you to testify.. If any of you are 
lost if you prove unfaithful to God, T ap- 
peal to yourselves that the fault is not 
mine. It is well when a minister can 
make this appeal, and call his hearers to 
bear testimony’ to his own faithfulness. 
MintsteKi who preach the gospel with 
fidelity may thus appeal wO their hearers ; 
and in the day of judgment may call on 
them to witness that the fault of the ruin 
of the soul IS not to be charged to them 
IT 7*hai / am pure. I am not to be charged 
with the guilt of your condemuafiou, as 
owing to my unfaithfulness. This does 
not mean that he set up a claim to abso- 
lute perfection ; but that, in the matter 
under consitleration, he hid a conscience 
void of offence, f Mood of all men. 
The word blood is used often m the sense 
of death, of blood shed ,* uid hence of 


27 For 1 have not shunned to de- 
clare untoyou all the 0000861“^ of God. 

c2Cor.7.2. dEpb.l.lL 

the guilt or crime of putting one to death 
or condemnation for it. Matt, xxiii. 
xxvii. 25 Acts V 28 ; xviii, 6. It here 
means, that if they should die the secona 
death, if they should be lost for ever, he 
would not be to blame He had dis- 
charged his duty, m faithfully warning 
and teaching them ,* and now if they were 
lost, the fault would be their own, not his 
IT All men All classes of men — Jews 
and Gentiles He had warned and in- 
structed all alike. Ministers may have 
many fears that their hearers will be 
lost. Their aim, however, should be, (1 ) 
To save them, if possible; and, (2) If 
they are lost, that it should be by no 
neglect or fault of theirs. 

27. For. This verse contains a reason 
for what had been said in the previous 
verse. It shows tchy Paul regarded him 
self as innocent if they should be lost. 
IT I hive not shunned. I have not kept 
back ,* I have not been deterred by fear, 
by the desire of popularity, by the fact 
that the doctrines of the gospel are un- 
palatable to men, from declaring them 
fully. The proper meaning of the word 
translated here, “I have not shunned 
(rTgix»/ttnv), IS to disguise -any impon 
ant truth; to withdraw it from public 
view ; to decline publishing it from fear, 

-r an apprehension of the consequences, 
^aul means that he had not disguised any 
truth; he had not withdrawn or kept it 
from open view, by any apprehension of 
the effect which it might nave on their 
minds. Truth may be disguised or kept 
back, (1 ■) By avoiding the subject altoge- 
her from timidity, or an apprehension of 
,ivirjg offence if it is openly proclaimed ; 
jr, (2.) By giving it too little prominency, 
so that it shall be lost m the multitude 
tf other truths ; or, (3 ) By presenting it 
imidst a web of metaphysical specula- 
ions, by entangling it with other subjects , 
)r, (4.) By making use of other terms than 
he Bible does, for the purpose of involv- 
ing It m a mist, so that it cannot be nn- 
lerstood. Men may resort to this course, 
1.) Because the truth itself Ufill be im- 
mlaiable ; (2 ) Because they uiay appre- 
iend the loss of reputation or supjxirt, 
,3.) Because they may not love the truth 
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28 Take heed ® therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, 

a CoU4.17. lTiin.4.16. 

themselves, and choose to conceal its pro- 
minent and oflensive points ^ (4 J Because 
they may be afraid of the rich, the great, 
and the gay, and apprehend that they 
shall excite their indignation j and, (5.) 
By a love of metaphysical philosophy, 
and a constant eflort to bring every thing 
to the test of their own reason. Men 
often preach a phtlosophical explanation 
of a doctrine instead of the doctrine itself. 
They deserve the credit of ingenuity, l/ut 
not that of being open and bold proclaim- 
ers of the truth of God. IT The whole coun- 
seL n»(r«v Tjjv ^avK^v. The word counsel 
(/SovAij) denotes properly consultation, de- 
liberation; and then will or purpose. 
Luke xxui. 51. Acts ii. 23. It means here 
the will or purpose of God, as revealed 
in regard to the salvation of men. Paul 
had made a full statement of that plan — 
of the guilt of men, of the claims of the 
law, of the need of a Saviour, of the 
provisions of mercy, and of the state of 
future rewards and punishments. Minis- 
ters ought to declare all that counsel, be- 
cause God commands it; because it is 
needful for the salvation of men; and, 
because the message is not theirs, but 
God’s, and they have no right to change, 
to disguise, or to withhold it. And if it 
IS the duty of ministers to declare that 
counsel, it is the duty of a people to hs- 
im to it with respect and candour, and 
with a desire to know the truth, and to 
be saved by it Declaring the counsel of 
God will do no good, unless it is received 
into honest and humble hearte, and with 
a disposition to know what God has re- 
vealed for salvation. 

28. TaJce heed therefore. Attend to; be 
on your guard against the dangers which 
beset you, and seek to discharge your 
duty with fidelity. IT To yourselves. To 
your own piety, opinions, and mode of 
life. This is the first duty of a minister ; 
for, without thi% all his preaching will be 
vain. Comp. Col. iv- 17. 1 Tira. iv. 14. 
Ministers are beset with peculiar dan- 
gers and temptations, and against them 
they should be on their guard. In addi- 
tion to the temptations which they have 
in common with olher men, they are 
exposed to those peculiar to their of- 
ficii — arising from flatteiy, and ambition, 
and despondency, and worldly-minded- 
ness. And just in proportion to the im- 
portance of their ofifice, is the importance 
of the iiyunction of Faul, to take heed to 
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over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you ^ overseers, to feed 


themselves. IT And to all the flock The 
church; the charge intrusied to them. 
The church of Christ is often compared 
io a flock See JVotes on John x 1—20; 
also John xxi. 15 — 17. The word fiock 
here refers particularly to the church, and 
not to the congiegation m general, for it is 
represented to be that which was purchas- 
ed wifo the blood of the atonement. I'he 
command here is, (1.) I’o take heed to the 
church, i. e. to instruct, teach, and guide 
It; to guard it from enemies (ver 29;, 
and to make it their special olject to pro- 
mote its welfare. (2.) To take heed to 
ALL the fiock — the rich and the poor, the 
tod and the free, the old and ihe young. 
It IS the duty of ministeis to seek to 
promote the welfare of each individual 
of their charge — not to pass by ilie poor 
because they are poor; and not to be 
afraid of the rich because they are rich. 
A shepherd regards iho interest of the 
tenderest of the fold as much as the 
strongest; and a faithful minister will 
seek to advance the interest of all. To 
do this, he should know all his people ; 
should be acquainted, as far as possible, 
with their peculiar wants, character, and 
dangers, and should devote himself to 
their welfare as his first and mam em- 
ployment. IT Over ihe which ihe JHoh 
Ghost Though they had been appointed, 
doubtless, by the church, or by the apos- 
tles, yet it is here represented as having 
been done by the Holy Ghost It was 
by him, (1.) Because he had called and 
qualified them for their work ; and, (2 ) 
Because they had been set apart in ac- 
cordance VMth bis direction and w'lll 
IT Overseers ’JEn-icrxosrouj Bishops. Tl’he 
word properly denotes those who are ap 
pointed to oversee, or inspect any thing. 
This passage proves that the name was 
applicable to eiders ; and tnat in the time 
of the apostles, the name bishop and pres- 
byter, or elder, was given to the same 
class of oflicers, and, of course, that there 
was no distinction betw’een them. One 
term was originally u.«ed to denote (fice 
the other age, and both were applied to 
the «ame persons in the church The 
same thing occurs in Titus i. 5 — 7, wheio 
those who in ve** 5 are called elders, 
are in ver. 7 called bishojis. See also 
1 Tim. lit. J -10, Phd. i. 1. U 7h feed. 
This word is properly applied 
to the care which a shepherd exercises 
over his flock. See Notes John xxi. 15 
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* the church of God? v/hich he hath 
purchased ^ with his own blood- 
29 For I know this, that after my 

a Prnv 10 21. Jer,3 15 Jno 21 15-17. lPet.5 2,3 
iEph.1.14. Coil.14. Heb.9.12,14. IPet 1.18,19. Rev. 
6.9. 


28 i 

departing- shall grievous wolves 
enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock. 

c Matt.7.16. 2Pet.2.I. d Jer.13.20,23.1. Ezek.84. 

2,3. Zech 11.17. 


16. It applies not only to the act of feed- 
ing a flock, but also to that of protecting, 
guiding, and guarding it. It here denotes 
not merely the duty of properly instruct- 
ing the churi'h, but also of governing it; 
of securing it Irom enemies (ver. 29), and 
of directing its affairs so as to promote its 
edification and peace. IT The church of 
God. This IS one of the three passages 
in the New Testament in regard to, which 
there has been a long controversy among 
critics, which is not yet determined. 
The controversy is, whether this is the 
correct and genuine reading The other 
two passages are, 1 Tim iii 16, and 
I John V. 7. The MSS. and versions 
exhibit three readings • the church of God 
(rsu ©«o£i>; the church OF THE LoRD (row 
Kuf/ou) ■ and the church of the kiORD and 
God (Kjftau .c d y.oiJ) The Latin vulgate 
reads it God The Syriac, the Lord. The 
Arabic, the Lord God The Ethiopic, the 
Ch) >sfian faindy of God. The reading 
which now occurs m our text is found 
in no ancient MSS , except the Vatican 
codex , a* id occurs nowhere among the 
writings of the fathers, except m Atha- 
nasius, in regard to whom also there is a 
various reading It is retained, however, 
by Seza, Mill, and Whitby, as the genu- 
ine reading 'Fhe most ancient MSS 
and the best, read the church of the 
hordt and tins probably was the genuine 
text. It has been adopted by Griesbach 
and Wetstein; and many important rea- 
sons may be given why it should be re- 
tained See those reasons stated at length 
in Kirndel in loco; see also Gu'esbach 
and Wetstein. It may be remarked, that a 
change from Lord to God might easily 
be made in the transcribing, for m an- 
cient MSS. the words are rvit written at 
length, but are abbreviated. Thus, the 
name Chnst (Xf^oroH) is written XO.\; the 
name God (^>*5?) is written ©oe ; the name 
Lo'"d (Kue'Os) IS written koe ; and a mis- 
take, therefore, of a single letter wpuld 
lead to the variations observalde la the 
manuscripts. Comp, in this nlace the 
Note of Mill in his Greek Testament, 
who thinks that the name God should be 
ret'un'-'d The ambonty however is so 
doubtful, that It should not he used as a 
proof text on the divinity of Christ, and 
IS not necessary, as there are so many 


undisputed passages on that subject. 
IT Which he hath purchased The woni 
here used (s-s£iiisro(>!(r:«To) occurs but in 
one other place in the New Testament 
1 Tim in. 13, “ For they that have used 
the office of deacon weli,p«rc/iase to thera- 
seU es a good degree and great boldness lu 
the faith ” The word properly means to 
acquire or gain any thing ; or to rmlte it 
oui s This may be done by a paace, or by 
labour, &c. The noun (jrs§t7ro/>iir*?) de- 
rived from this verb is several times used 
m the New Testament, and denotes acqui- 
sition 1 Thess V. 9, “ God hath appoint- 
ed us to obtain [unto the obtaining or 
acquisition of] salvation.” 2 Thess. ii. 14, 
“ Whereunto he called you by our gos- 
pel, to the obtaining of the glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 1 Pet. ii. 9 Tit. ii. 14. 
Eph 1 14. In this place, it means that 
Christ liad acquired, sained, or procured 
the church for himself by paying his own 
life as the price. The church is often 
represented as having thus been bought 
with a price. 1 Cor vi. 20 ; vii. 23. 2 Pel. 
a 1 IT With his own blood. With the 
sacrifice of his own life; for blood is 
often put for life, and to shed the blood 
is equivalent to taking the life. See 
Note, Ron. in. 25. The doctrines taught 
here are, (1 ) That the death of Christ 
was an atoning sacnfice , that he offered 
himself to purchase a people to his own 
service. (2) That the church is, there- 
fdre, of peculiar value — a value to be 
estimated by the worth of the price paid 
for It. Comp 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. (3.) That 
this fact should make the purity and sal- 
vation of the church an object of special 
soticitude with the ministers of the gos- 
pel They should be deeply affected m 
view of that blood which has been shed 
for the church ; and they should guard 
and defend it as having been bought with 
the highest price m the universe. The 
chief consideration that will make minis* 
ters faithfukand self-denying Js, that the 
church has been bought with a price. 
If the Iiord Jesus so loved it; if he gave 
himself for it, they should be willing to 
deny themselves, to watch, and toil, and 
pray, that the great object of his death— 
the purity and the salvation of that 
church — may be obtained. 

29. For 1 know this. By wffiat he had 
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30 Also of ® yonr own selves 
shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples 
after them* 

31 Therefore watch, * and re- 

a. 1 Jno.2. 1 9. Jude 4,& c. i 2Tiia.4.5. 


Bfren in other places ; by his know ledge 
of human nature, and of the danger? to 
which they were exposed ; and by the 
guidance of inspiration IT After my de- 
irtiTiure. ills presence had been the 
means of guarding the church, and pre- 
serving It from these dangers. JVow that 
the founder and guide of the church was 
to be removed, they would be exposed to 
dissensions and dangers. H Onevous 
wolves. Heavy (^Saoiis), strong, mighty, 
dangerous w^olves — so strong that the 
feeble flock would not be able to resist 
them. The term wolves is used to denote 
the enemies of the flock* — ^false, and hypo- 
cntical, and dangerous teachers. Comp. 
Matt. X- 16- I'Jote, vii 15. IT Enter m 
among you. From abroad ,* doubtless re- 
ferring particularly to the JemSy who 
nught ue expected to distract and divide 
them IF Not sparing the JlocJ:. Seeking 
to destroy the church. The Jews would 
regard it wuth peculiar hostility, and 
would seek to destroy it in every way. 
Froliably they vvould approach them wnih 
great professed friendship for them, and 
expressing a desire only to defond the 
laws of Moses, 

30. Also of your omi selves. From 
your own church ; from ihosf who pro- 
fess to be Christians. IT SpeaKhtg' per- 
verse things. Crooked, perverted, dis- 
tracting doctrines (^■<so-Tps<ju><svac) Comp 
Hote, Acts xni. 10. They would pro- 
claim doctrines tending to distract ai.d 
divide the church. The most dangerous 
enemies w’hich the church has had, have 
been nurtured in i^s own bosom, and 
have consisted of those who have per- 
verted the true doctrines of the gospel. 
Among the Ephesians, as among the 
Corinthians (Cor. i. 11— 13), there might 
be parties formed; there might be men 
influenced by ambition, like Biotrephes 
(3 John 9), or like Phygellus or Iler- 
niogenes (2 Tim, i. 15), or like Hyme- 
neus and Alexander. 1 Tira. i 20 Men 
under the influence of ambition, or from 
the love of power or populat^ity', form 
parties m the church, produce divisions 
and distractions, and geatlv retard its in- 
ternal prosperity, and mar its peace. I'he 
<‘hurch of Christ W’ould have little to foar 
from exforaal enemies if it nurtured no 
foes in its own bosom , and ail the power 
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member that by the space of three 
years I ceased not to warn ® every 
one night and day with tears. 

32 And now, brethren, I com^ 
mend you to God, and to the word 

[ of persecutors is not so much to be dreaded 
' as thecounsels and plans, thepanies, strifes, 
heart-burnings, and contentions w hich are 
produced by those who have power, 
among the professed friends of Christ 

31. Therefore watch. Matt xxiv. 42. 
In view of We dangers wdiich beret your- 
selves (ver. 28), the danger from men not 
connected wuth the church (ver 29), and 
the danger that shall arise from ihe lovers 
of power among yourselves (ver. 30), be 
on your guaid. Observe the approach 
of danger, and set yourselves against it 
f Rememhtr. Recall my counsels and 
admonitions in -eference to these dan- 
geij. % By the space cjkthrce years In 
ch. xJi. 10, we are told that Paul spent 
two years in the school of Tyrannus 
In ch. xix. 8, it lo said that he veas teach 
mg 111 the synagogue at Ephesus three 
months In addition to this \tis not im- 
probable that he spent some months more 
m Ephesus in instructing the church in 
other places. Perhaps, however, by the 
phrase three years, he meant to use 
liierely a round number, denoting about 
three years ; or, in accordance with the 
Jewish customs, pan of each of the three 
years— one whole year, and a considera- 
ble portion of the tw’o others. Comp 
Note, Matt. xii. 40. IT I ceaud not. I 
continued to do it. IT 7b v'arn To 
admonish; to place before the mind 
(ucjS-.t4i;v) ; setting the danger and duty 
of each individual before him. If Every 
one. He had thus set them an example 
of what ho had enjoined ver, 28 He 
had admonished each individual, what- 
ev er*was hia rank or standing. It is w ell 
when a minister can refer to his own ex- 
ample as an illustration of what he 
meant by his precepts. IT Xi^kt and 
day Continually; by every opportunity. 
IT With tears. Expressive of his deep 
feeling and his deep interest in their wel- 
fare Note on ver 19. 

32. And now, href firm. About to lenve 

thorn, probably to see them no more, he 
committed them to iho faithful care and 
keeping of God. Amidst nil the dangers 
of the ehunh, when Imman strength 
fails or 18 withdrawn, we may commit 
that church to the safe keeping and len- 
der care of God If I tomnmd yoii. 1 
commit you; Ijpfece you is 
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of his grace, which “ is able to 
build you up, and to give you an 
inheritance * among all them which 
are sanctified. 

a Jno.17.17. h c.26 18. Col 1 12. Heb.9 15. lPet.1.4, 


ins hands, and under his protection 
Note, Acts XIV. 23. IT And to the word 
of Jits grace. That is, to his gracious 
word ; to his merciful promise. To his 
doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ, 
which has been conferrea on us by grace. 
Paul refers, doubtless, to the go^^--m- 
cluding Its promises of support, its consol- 
ing truths, and its directions to seek all 
needful help and comfpri m God, IF TOtcA 
ts able. Which has power. Toi 
Which word, or gospel, has power to 
build you up Heb iv 12, “ For the 
word of God is quick [living, life-giving, 
<wv], and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword,'’ &c Comp. Isa. xlix. 
2 Jer. xxiii. 29. ^Is not my word like as 
a fire ? saith the Lord : and like a ham- 
mer that breaketh the rock in pieces ?" 
It 18 implied here, that the gospel is not 
a dead letter ,* that it has power to ac- 
complish a great W'ork; and that it is 
adapted to the end in view, the conver- 
sion and sanctification of the soul. There 
is no danger in representing the gospel as 
mighty, and as fitted by infinite wisdom 
to secure the renovation and salvation of 
man. Comp. Rom. i. 16. 1 Cor, i. 18. 2 
Cor. *x. 4. IT To build you up. The word 
used here is properly applied to a house 
which IS reared and completed by slow 
degrees, and by toil. It here means to 
establish, make firm, or permanent and 
hence to instruct, to establish in doctrine, 
and in hope. It here means that tho 
word of God was able to confirm and es- 
tablish them in' the hopes of the gospel, 
amidst the dangers to which they would 
be exposed. IT And to give you an inheri- 
tance, To make you heirs ,• or to make 
you joint partakers with the saints of the 
blessing in reserve for the children of 
God. Those blessings are often repre- 
sented as an inheritance, or heirsmp, 
which God will confer on his adopted 
children. Matt xix 29 ; xxv 34. Mark 
X. 17. Heb. vi: 12. Rev. xxi. 7. Eph. i. 11 ,* 
V. 5. Col i. 12; hi. 24. Rom. vm. 17. 
Gal. iii. 29. IT Among aU them which are 
sanctified With all who are holy iwith 
all the saints. Note, John x. 36. ' Those 
who shall be saved are made holy, "They 
who receive a part in the inheritance be- 
yond the grave, shall have it only among 
the tanctiled and the pure. They must, 


33 I have c oveted no man s sil- 
ver, or gold, or apparel. 

34 Yea, ye yourselves ^ know, 
that these hands have ministered 

c ISmq. 12.3. ICor 9.12. 2Cor.7.2. d c.lS.S.lCor. 
4.19. lThe3s.2.9. 2The8S. 8.S. 

therefore, be pure themselves, or they 
can have no part in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God. 

33 I have coveted. I have not desired. 
I have not made it an object of my living 
among you to obtain your property. Thus 
(2 Cor. xii. 14) he says, " I seek not yours, 
but you.” Paul had power to demand 
support in the ministry as the reward of 
his labour 1 Cor. ix 13, 14. Yet he did 
not choose to exercise it, lest it should 
bnng the charge of avarice against the 
ministry. ICor. ix. 12 16. Paul also had 
power in another respect. He had a vast 
influence over the people. The early 
Christians were disposed to commit their 
property to the disposal of the apostles. 
See Acts iv 34, 35. 37. The heathen had 
been accustomed to devote their properly 
to the support of religion. Of this pro- 
pensity, if the object of Paul had been to 
make money, he might have availed him- 
self and have become enriched. De- 
ceivers often thus impose on people for 
the purpose of amassing wealth ; and one 
of the incidental but striking proofs of the 
Christian religion, is here furnished in the 
appeal which the apostle Paul made to 
his hearers, that this had not been his mo- 
tive for action If it had been, how' easy 
would it have been for them to have con- 
tradicted him ' and who, in such circum- 
stances, wtould have dared to make such 
an appeal? The circumstances of the 
case, therefore, prove that the object of 
the apostle was not to amass wealth. And 
this fact is an important proof of the truth 
of the religion which he defended. 
What should have induced him to labour 
and toil in this manner, but a conviction 
of the truth of Christianity ? And if he 
really believed it was true, it is, in his 
circurastance.s, a strong proof that this re- 
ligion is from heaven. See this proof 
stated in Faber’s “ Difficulties of Infidel- 
ity," and m Lord Lyttleton’s ** Letter on 
the conversion of St Paul.” IT Or ap- 
parel Raiment. Changes of raiment 
among the ancients, as at present among 
the orientals, constituted an important 
part of their property. See Note, on 
Matt VI 19. 

34. Yea, yc yourselves know. By your 
own acquaintance with my manner pf 
life. In Corinth ho had lived and labour- 
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unto my necessities, and to them how that so lahouring ye ought to 
that were wuth me. “ support the weak ; and to re- 

S5 I have showed you all things, member the words of the Lord 

a Roin.5 11. £ph.4 2S. IThess 5.14. 

ed with Apollos (Note, eh xviii. 3); and members of the flock, who are unable to 
ne refers elsewhere to the fact, that he labour for themselves The wea^ here 
had supported himself, in part at least,by denote the poor, the needy, the infirm, 
his own labour. 1 Cor. iv. 12. 1 Thess IT And to remember. To call to mind for 
ii. 9 2 Thess. iii. 8. We may hence encouragement, and with the force of a 

learn that it is no discredit to a minister command. H The words of the L ^rd 
to labour. Whatever it may be to a pea- Jestis. These words are nowhere re 
pie who put him under a necessity to toil corded by the evangelists. But they did 
for his support, yet the example of Paul not pretend to record all his sayings and 
shows that a man should rejoice in the instructions Comp John xxi 25. There 
privilege of preaching the gospel, even is the highest reason to suppose, that 
if it is done while he is obliged to resort many of his sayings which are not re- 
to labour for his daily bread. It is well corded would be treasured up by those 
when a minister of the gospel can make who heard them; would be transmitted 
an appeal to his people like this of Paul, to others , and would be regarded as a 
and say, “ I have coveted no man’s gold, precious part of his instructions. Paul 
or silver, or apparel.” Every mimster evidently addresses them as if they had 
should so live that he can make this ap- heard this before, and were acquainted 
neal to their own consciences of the sin- with it Perhaps he had himselCremmd- 
ceniy and disinterestedness of his labours ed them of it This is one of the Re- 
from the pulpit ; or when called to sepa- deemer’s most precious saymp ; and it 
rate from them as Paul did ,* or when on seems even to have a peculiar value, 
a dying bed Every minister of the from the fact that it is not recorded in the 
gospel, when he comes to lie down regular and professed histones of his life, 
to die, Will desire to be able to make Ft comes to us recovered, as it were, from 
this appeal, and to leave a solemn tes- the great mass of his unrecorded sayings; 
timony there, that it was not for gold, or rescued from that oblivion to which it 
ease, or fame, that he toiled in the ‘mm- was hastening 1f left to mere tradition, 
isterial office. How much more xnfiuence and placed in permanent form in the sa- 
can such a man have, than he who has cred writings by the act of an apostle, 
been worldly-minded ; w’ho has sought who had never seen the Saviour before 
to become nch ; and the only memonals his crucifixion. It is a precious relic— a 
of whose life is, that he has sought “ the memento of the Saviour— and the effect 
fleece, not the flock,” and that he has of it is, to make us regret that more 
gained the promrty, not the souls of men. of his words were not recovered from an 
And every Christian, when he dies, uncertain tradition, and placed m a 
should and w'lll desire to leave a festi- permanent form by an inspired pen- 
mony as pure, that he has been disinter- man God, however, who knows what 
ested, self-denying, and laborious in the is requisite to guide us, has directed 
cause of the Lord Jesus. the words which are needful for the wcl- 

35- I have showed you I have taught fare of the ctiurch, and has preserved by 
you by instruction and example. I have inspiration the doctrines which ore adapt- 
not merely discoursed about it, but have ed to convert and bless man. f It u more 
showed you how to do it. IT All things, blessed to give. It is a higher privilege ; 
Or, in respect to all things In every it tends more to the happiness of the indi- 
thing that respects preaching and the vidual, and of the world. The giver is 
proper mode of life, I have for three more blessed or happy than the receiver, 
years set you an example, illustrating the This appears, (1.) Because it is a privilege 
design, nature, and duties of the office by to give to the wants of others ; it is a con- 
my own self-denials and toil- f IIov) that, dition for which we should bo thankful 
Or that. "Ort I have showed you that when we are in a situation to promote 
ye should by so lajxiuring support the their felicity. (2) Because it tends to 
weak, f So labouring. Labouring as I promote the happiness of the bonefactor 
have done. Setting this example, and himself There is pleasure m the act of 
ministering in this way to the wmnts of giving when it is done with pure motives, 
others, f To support the weak To pro- It promotes our own peace ; is followed 
vide for the wants of the sick and feeble i by happiness in the recollection of it ; 
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Jesas, how he said, It ® is more 
blessed to give than to receive. 

36 And when he had thus spo- 
ken, he kneeled * down, and prayed 
with them all. 

37 And they all wept sore, and 

a Luke 14 12-14. h c.21.5. 


® fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed 
him; 

38 Sorrowing most of all for the 
^ words which he spake, that they 
should see his face no more. And 
they accompanied him unto the ship 


and will be followed by happiness for 
ever That is the most truly happy man, 
who IS most benevolent. He is the most 
miserable, who has never known the lux- 
ury of doing- good, but who lives to gam 
all he can, and to hoard all he gams. 
(3 ) It IS blessed in the reward that shall 
result from it. Those who give from a 
vure motive, God will bless. They shall 
ue rewarded, not only m the peace which 
they shall experience in this life, but in 
the higher bliss of heaven. Matt xxv. 
34—36. We may also remark, that this is 
a sentiment truly great and noble. It is 
worthy of the Son of God. It is that on 
which he himself acted, when he came 
to give pardon to the guilty ,* comfort to 
the disconsolate and the mourner ; peace 
to the anxious sinner ; sight to the blind ; 
hearing to the deaf; life to the dead ; and 
heaven to the guilty and the lost. Acting 
on this, he gave his own tears to weep 
over human sorrows and human guilt ; 
he gave his own labours and toils to in- 
struct and save man; he gave his own 
life a sacrifice for sin on the cross ; and 
he gave his Spirit to awaken and save 
those for whom he died. Loving to give, 
he has freely given us all things. Loving 
to pve, he delights in the same character 
m his followers, and seeks that they who 
have wealth, and strength, and influence, 
should be willing to give all to save the 
world. Imitating his great example, and 
complying with his command, the church 
shall yet learn more and more to give its 
wealth to bless the poor and needy; its 
sons and its daughters to bear the gospel 
to the benighted heathen ; and its undi- 
vided and constant efforts to save a lost 
world — Here closes this speech of Paul ; 
an adcJress of inimitable tenderness and 
beauty. Happy would it be if every 
minister could bid mick an adieu to his 
people, when called to part from them ; 
and happy if, at the close of life, every 
Christian could leave the world with a 
like consciousness that he had been faith- 
ful in the discharge of his duty. Thus 
dying, It will be blessed to ledve the 
world ; and thus would the example of 
the saints live m the memory of survi- 


vors long after they themselves have as- 
cended to their rest. 

36. He kneeled doum. The usual attk 
tude of prayer. It is the proper posture 
of a suppliant. It indicates reverence 
and humility ; and is represented in the 
Scriptures as the common attitude of de- 
votion. 2 Chron. vi. 13. Dan vi. 10. 
Luke xxii. 41 . Acts vii 60 ; ix 40 ; xxi. 
6. Rom. xi. 4 Phil. li. 10. £ph. in. 14. 
Mark i. 40, 

37. Wept sore. Wept much. Greek, 

There was a great weeping of all.” 

IT And fell on FauVs neck. Embraced 
him, as a token of tender affection. The 
same thing Joseph did when he met his 
aged father Jacob. Gen, xlvi. 29. And 
kissed him. This w^as the common token 
of affection. Note, Matt, xxvl 48. Luke 
XV. 20. Rom. xvi. 16. 1 Cor xvi 20. 

38 Sorrowing most of all, &c. This 
was a most tender and affectionate part- 
ing-scene It can be more easily imagm- 
ed than described. We may learn from 
it, (1.) That the parting of ministers and 
people IS a most solemn event, and should 
be one of much tenderne^ and afiection. 
(2 ) The effect of true relfgion is to make 
the heart more tender; to make friend- 
ship more affectionate and sacred ; and 
to unite more closely the bonds of love. 
(3.) Ministers of the gospel should be 
prepared to leave their people with the 
same consciousness of fidelity, and the 
same kindness and love, which Paul 
evinced. They should live such lives as 
to be able to look back upon their whole 
ministry as pure and disinterested ; and 
as having been employed in guarding the 
flock, and m making knowm to them the 
whole counsel of God. So parting, they 
may part in peace. And so living, and 
acting, they will be prepared to give up 
their account with joy, and not witn grief 
May God grant to every nunister the 
spirit which Paul evinced at Ephesus, 
and enable each one, when called to leave 
his people by death or otherwise, to do it 
with the same consciousness of fideli^ 
which Paul evinced, when he left his 
people to see their face no more I 
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A ND it came to pass, that after 
we were gotten from them, and 
had launched, we came with a 
straight course unto Coos, and the 
dqy following unto Rhodes, and 
from thence unto Patara : 

2 And finding a ship sailing over 


CHAPTER XXr. 

1. After we were gotten from them. 
After we had left the elders at Miletus, 
ch XX 38- They were on their way to 
Jerusalem. IT Unto Coos, This was a 
small island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
a short distance from the south-western 
point of Asia Minor. It is now called 
Staji’CO, It was celebrated for its fertility, 
and for the wine and silk-worms which 
It produced Unto Rhodes, This was 
an island in the Levant On the island 
was a city of the same name, which was 
principally distinguished for its brazen 
Colossus, which was built by Chares of 
Ljmdus. It stood across the mouth of the 
harbour, and was so high that vessels could 
pass between its legs. It stood fifty-six 
years, and was then thrown down by an 
earthquake. It was reckoned as one of 
the seven wonders of the world. When 
the Saracens took possession of this island, 
they sold this prostrate image to a Jew, 
who loaded 900 camels with the brass of 
it. This was A. D. 600, about 900 years 
afber it had been thrown down. The an- 
cient name of the island was Astena. Its 
name J^iodes was given from the great 
quantity of ros&s which it produced. 
T Unto Patara. This was a maritime 
city of Lycia, m Asia Minor, over-agamst 
Rhodes. 

2. Into PTienieia See Note, ch. xi. 19. 
Fhenicia was on their way to Jerusalem. 
IT Set forth. Sailed. 

3. Had discovered Cyprus Note, ch 
iv 36. IT Into Syria. Note, Matt. iv. 
24. f And laTided at Tyre. Note, Matt, 
xi. 21. T To unlade her burden. Her 
cargo. Tyre was formerly one of the 
most commercial cities of the world ,* and 
it is probable, that in the time of Paul its 
commercial importance had not entirely 
ceased 

4. And finding disciples. Christians. 
This is the first mention of there being 
Christians at Tyre, but there is no impro- 
bability in supposing that the gospel had 
been preached there, though it is not ex- 
pressly recorded by Luke. IF Who said 
to Paul. Comp. ver. 12. Their deep in- 
terest in his welfare, and their apprehen- 
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unto Phenicia, we went aboard, and 
set forth. 

3 Now when we had discovered 
Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, 
and sailed into Syria, and landed 
at Tyre : for there the ship was to 
unlade her burden. 

4 And finding disciples, we tar- 


sion of his danger, was the reason 
why they admonished him not to go. 
IT Through the spirit. There is some dif- 
ficulty in understanding this In solving 
this difficulty, we may remark, (1.) That 
it is evident that the Holy Spirit is meant, 
and that Luke means to say that this was 
spoken by his inspiration. The Holy 
Spirit was bestowed on Christians at that 
time in large measures, and many appear 
to have been under ins inspiring guM- 
ance. (2 ) It was not understood by Paul 
I as a positive command that he should not 
’ go up to Jerusalem — for had it been, it 
would not have been disobeyed. Paul 
evidently understood it as expressive of 
their earnest wish that he should not go, 
as apprizing him of danger, and as a kind 
expression m regard to fiis own welfare 
and safety. Comp. ver. 13. Paul was in 
better circumstances to understand this 
than we are, and his interpretation was 
doubtless correct. (3) It is lobe under- 
stood, therefore, simply as an inspired 
prophetic warning, that if he went, he 
went at the risk of his life ,* a prophetic 
warning joined with their individual per- 
sonal wishes, that he would not expose 
himself to this danger. The meaning 
evidently is, that they sard by inspiration 
of the Spirit, that he should not go unless 
he was willing to encounter danger, and 
the hazard of life as a consequence, for 
they foresaw that the journey would be 
attended with this hazard. Grotius ren- 
ders It, “ that he should not go, unless he 
was willing to he bound Miehaelis and 
Stolzius, “They gave him prophetic 
warning, that he should noij go to Jerusa- 
lem ” Doddridge, “ If he tendered his own 
liberty and safety, not to go up to Jerusa- 
lem, since it would certainly expose him 
to very great hazard/’ The inspiration 
m the case was that of admonition and 
warning, not of positive command. Paul 
was simply apprized of the danger; and 
then left to the free determination of his 
own will. He chose to encounter the 
danger of which he was thus apprized. 
He aid not despise the intimations of the 
Spirit; but he judged that his duty to 
God called him thus to encounter th® 
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ried there seven days: who sai< 

® to Paul through the Spirit, thai 
he should not go up to Jerusalem. 

5 And when we had accomplish- 
ed those days, we departed and 
went our way : and they all b rough 
us on our w'ay with wives and chil 
dren, till we were out of the city 
and we kneeled * dowm on the shore, 
and prayed. 

a ver.l2. b C.20.3S. 

hazards of the journey. We may be ap- 
prized ofdanger in a certain course, either 
by our friends or by the w'ord of God, 
and stili It may be our duty to meet it. 
Our duty is not to be measured by the 
fact that we shall experience dangers, 
m whatever way that may be made 
known to us. It is in following the vt'ill 
of God; and encountering whatever trials 
may be irrour way. 

5. Had accomplished those days. Wher 
those days were passed IT They all 
brought us on our way They attended 
us. Note, ch. XV, 3. Jftom xv. 24. 1 Cor. 
Kvi. 6. 11. 3 John 6. This was an ex- 
pression of tender attachment, and of a 
deep interest in the welfare of Paul and 
his fellow-travellers. IT We kneeled down. 
Note, ch. XX. 36. IT On the shore. Any 
place rnav be proper for prayer. Note, 
John IV 21 — 24. God is every where, 
and can as easily hear the prayer of the 
humble on the sea-shore as iix the most 
magnificent temple. This is an instance, 
as well as that in ch. xx 36, where the 
apostle evidently prayed with the church 
without a form of prayer No man can 
behove that he thus poured forth the de- 
sires of his heart at parting, and com- 
mended them to God, in a prescribed 
form of words. Besides that there is not 
the least evidence that such a form was 
then used in the Christian church, scenes 
like this show more clearly than abstract 
arguments could do, that such a form 
wa.s not needed, and would not be used. 
Paul and his fellow Christians, on the 
sand of the sea-shore, would pour forth 
the gushing emotions of their souls in 
language such as their circumstances' 
wouhl suggest, and such as such a scene 
would demand. And it is presumed to 
be itnpoHBible that anv man can read this 
narrative in a dispassionate manner with- 
out believing that they offered an extern- 
pfire prayer. 

7. We came to Ptolcmais This was ft 
city situated on the coast of the Mediter* i 
ranean, on the north angle of a bay | 


6 And when we had taken our 
leave one of another, we took ship ; 
and they returned home again. 

7 And when we had finished our 
course froni Tyre, we came to 
Ptolemais, and saluted the brethren, 
and abode with them one day. 

8 And the next day, we that were 
of Paul’s company departed, and 
came unto Cesarea : and we enter- 

which extends, m a semi-cirele of three 
leagues, as far as the point of Mount 
Carmel. At the south and west sides the 
city was washed by the sea; and was 
surrounded by triple walls. It was in 
the tribe of Asher (Judg. i. 31), and was 
originally called Accho ; but was called 
Ptolemais m honour of one of the Ptole- 
mies, who beautified and adorned it. 
The Christian crusaders gave it the name 
of Acre, or St. John of Acre, from a 
magnificent church which was built in 
It, and which was dedicated to the apos- 
tle John. It IS still called Akka by the 
Turks The Syriac and Arabic render it 
Accho in this place. It sustained several 
sieges during the crusades, and was the 
last fortified placo wrested from the 
Christians by the Turks It sustained a 
memorable siege under Bonaparte, and 
since then it has been much increased 
and strengthened Its present popula* 
tion IS estimated at from 18,000 to 20,000. 

H And saluted the brethren, JEmbraced 
them , gave them expressions of afifectiom 
and regard. 

8. that were of Paul's company. 
From this it would appear that they had 
been attended thus far by some persons 
who were going only to Ptolemais. This 
clause, however, is wanting in many 
MSS., and has been omitted by Bengel, 
Griesbach, Knapp, and others, as spurious. 

It 13 also wanting in the Syriac and the 
Vulgate. IT XJnio Cesarea. See Note, 
ch vui. 40. IT Into the house of Philip. 
One of the seven deacons, ch. vi. 5. 
After his conversation with the eunuch 
»f Ethiopia, he went to Cesarea, and pro 
bably there abode, f The evangelist 
This word properly means one who an 
nounces good news. In tlie New TestU' 
ment it is applied to a preacher of the 
gospel, or one who declares the glad 
idinga of salvation. It occurs only in 
wo other places. Eph. iv. 11, 2 Tim, iv, 
i. What was the precis© rank of those 
who bore this title in the early Christian 
church, cannot perhaps be determined. 
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ed into the house of Philip ® the 
CTangelist, * which was one of the 
seven ; ® and abode with him. 

9 And the same man had four 
daughters, virgins, which ^ did 
prophesy. 

10 And as we tarried there many 
days, there came down from Judea 
a certain prophet, named Agabus. * 

11 And when he was come unto 
us, he took Paul’s girdle, and 
bound his own hands and feet, and 

a C.S 2S,40, b Epli.4.11. 2TJm,4.S. c c.6.5. 

d JoA i.28. c 2.17. e c.l 1.28. 

It is evident, however, that it is used to 
denote the office of preaching the gos- 
pel ; and as this title is applied to Philip^ 
and not to any other of die seven dea- 
cons, it would seem probable that he had 
been intrusted with a special commission 
to preach, and that preaching did not per- 
tain to him as a deacon, and does not pro- 
perly belong to that office. The business 
of a deacon was, to take care of the poor 
members ot the church, ch. vi. 1—6. 
The office of preaching was distinct from 
this, though, as in this case, it might be 
conferred on the same individual. 

9. Which dvdmophesy. See Note, ch. 
ii. 17 ; xi. 27. That females sometimes 
partook of the prophetic influence, and 
fiiretold future events is evident from 
vanous places in the New Testament. 
See Noi^e, ch. li. 17. 

10. There came down. Note, ch. xv. 1. 
1 Named Agahus. See Note, ch xi. 28. 

11. He took Pcnd^s girdle The loose, 
flowing robes, or outer garments, which 
were worn in eastern countries, were 
bound by a girdle, or sash, around the 
body, when they ran, or laboured, or 
walked. Such a girdle was, therefore, 
an indispensable part of dress. % And 
bound kis own hands and feet. As em- 
blematic of what would he done by the 
Jews to Paul. It was common for the 
prophets to perform actions wnich yrere 
emblematic of the events which they 
predicted. The design was to make the 
prediction more forcible and impressive, 
Djr representing it to the eye. Thus Jere- 
miah was directed to buiy his girdle by 
the Euphrates, to denote the approaching 
captivity of the Jews. Jer. xiii. 4. Thus 
life*was directed to make bands and yokes, 
and to put them around his neck, as a , 
sign to Edom and Moab, &c. Jer. xxvii. j 
% % Thus the act of the potter was em- i 
blemaflc of the destruction that was com- 1 


said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 
So-^ shall the Jews at Jerusalem 
bind the man that ownetli this gir- 
dle, and shall deliver him into the 
hands of the Gentiles. 

IS And when we heard these 
things, both we, and they of that 
place, ^ besought him not to go up 
to Jerusalem. 

13 Then Paul answered, What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart ? for I am ready * not to be 

/ver.83. c 20.25. g Mattl6.22,23. h 2Tiin.4.6. 

ing upon the nation of the Jews Jer. 
xvui. 4. So Isaiah walked naked and 
barefoot as a sign of the captivity of 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Isa. xx. 3, 4. Comp 
Ezek. iv., xii., &c IT So shall the Jews, 
&c. This was fulfilled. See ver. 33, and 
ch. XXIV. IT Into the hands of the Gentiles. 
To be tried ,* for the Romans then had 
jurisdiction over Judea. 

13. What mean ye. Gr. What do ye. 
A tender and affectionate, but firm re- 
proach. I To weep and to break my heart 7 
To afflict me, and distract my mmd by 
alarms, and by the expressions of tender- 
ness. His mmd was fixed on going to 
Jerusalem ; and he felt that he was pre- 
pared for whatever awaited him Ex- 
pressions of tenderness among friends 
are proper. Tears may bo inevitable at 
parting from those whom we love. But 
such expressions of tenderness and love 
ought not to be allowed to interfere with 
the convictions of duty in their minds. 
If they have made up their minds that a 
certain course is proper, andjbave resolv- 
ed to pursue it, we ought neither to at- 
tempt to divert them from it, nor to dis 
tract their minds by our remonstrances or 
our tears. We should resign them to 
their convictions of what is demanded of 
them, with affection and prayer, but with 
cheerfulness. We should lend them all 
the aid m our power, and then commend 
them to th© blessing and protection of 
God. These remarks apply especially to 
those who are engaged in the missionary 
enterprise. It is trying to part with a 
eon, a daughter, or a Moved friend, in 
order that they may go to proclaim th© 
gospel to the benighted and dying hea- 
men. The act of parting*--;/br ife ,• and 
the apprehension of th© perils which 
they may encounter on the ocean, and in 
heathen lands, may be painful. But if 
they, like Paul, haveTooKed at It calmly 
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bound only, but also to die at Jeru- 
salem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 

14 And when he W'ould not he 
persuaded, we ceased, saying, The 
will “ of the Lord be done. 

15 And after those days we took 
up our carriages, and went up to 
Jerusalem. 

a Matt.6 IG, 26.42 

candidly, and with much prayer; if they 
have come to the deliberate conclusion 
that It IS the will of God that they should 
devote their lives to this service, we 
ought not to weep, and to break their 
hearts. We should cheerfully and confi- 
dently commit them to the protection of 
the God whom they serve, and remem- 
ber that they are seeking his glory, and 
that the part ng of Christians, though for 
life, will be short. Soon, m a better 
world, they will be united again, to part 
no more; and the blessedness of that 
future meeting will be greatlv heightened 
hi all the sorrows' and self-denials of 

^ raunn here, and by all the benefits 
wluah suoli a separation may be the 
means of conveying to a dying world 
That mother will meet, with joy, in. 
hen von, the son from whom, wuth many 
tears, she was sundered, when he entered 
on a missionary life ; and surrounded 
with many ransomed heathen, heaven 
wull be made more blessed, and all eter- 
nity more happy f Hut also to die* 
This was the into spirit of a martyr. 
This spirit reigned in the hearts of all 
the early Chnsiians. U For the name of 
(he Lord Jesus For his sake ; ni making 
his name known. 

14. Would not be persuaded. To re- 
main He was resolved to go. If We 
ceased. We ceased remonstrating with 
him, and urging him to remain. IF The 
will of the Lord oe done. They were now 
assured that it ww the will of God that 
ho should go. And they were now ready 
to Hubrnit to that will. This is an instance 
and an evidence of true piety. It was 
the expression of a wish that whatever 
(Jod might judge to be necessary for the 
advancement of hia cause, might take 
place, even though it should to attended 
with many trials They commended their 
fnond to the protection of God, confident 
that whatfeix^er should occur would bo 
right (k)rnp. Note, Matt. vi. 10 ; xxvi. 42. 

15. After (hose days. After what had 
occurred, as related in the previous veraes. 
t We took up our carnages. This is a 

'S JB 


16 There went with us also cer- 
tam of the disciples of Cesarea, 
and brought with them one Mnason 
of Cyprus, an old disciple, ^ with 
whom we should lodge. 

17 And when we were come to 
Jerusalem, the brethren received * 
us gladly. 

18 And the dat/ following Paul 

i Prov 16 31. c c.l5 4. 


moRst unhappy translation. The word car- 
nage we apply now exclusively to a 
vehicle for conveying any thing — as a 
coach, chariot, gig, cannon carnage, &c. 
The original word means simply, that 
they prepared themselves; made them- 
selves ready ; put their baggage in order, 
&c. 'A'Taa-A&vAorj.invai. They prepared for 
the journey. The English word carnage 
was formerly used in the sense of that 
which IS carried, baggage, burden, ves- 
sels, furniture, &c Thus it w’as used 
in the time that our translation was made ; 
and in this sense it is to be understood 
in 1 Sam. xvii. 22, And David left his 
carriage (baggage) m the hand of the 
keeper of the carriage," dec. See ver. 
20, margin. Isa. x 28, "At Michmash 
he hath laid up his carnagesf [his bag- 
gage, &c ] 

16 One Mnason of Cyprus, The ori- 
ginal m this place would be better trans- 
lated, "And brought us to Mnason of 
Cyprus, an old disciple,” &c. It is evi- 
dent that, though Mnason was originally 
of Cyprus, yet he was now an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem, and was well known to 
the disciples at Cesarea. It is possible 
that he might have been at Cesarea, and 
accompanied Paul to Jerusalem; but the 
more correct interpretation of the passage 
is, that Paul and his fellow-travellers 
wete conducted to his house in Jerusa- 
lem, and that he was not with them in 
the journey. If Of Cyprus, Note, ch.iv, 
36. IT An old disciple An early convert 
to Christianity— -perhaps one who was 
converted before the crucifixion of the 
Saviour. IT With whom we should lodge* 
In whoso house wo w'cre to take up our 
abode. The rites of hospitality were 
showm in a distinguished manner by the 
early Chnsiians. 

17. The brethren Christians, f de- 
ceived us gladly. * They ha<I been long 
alisent. They 'had been into distant re- 
gions, and had encountered many dan- 
gers, It was a matter of joy that they had 
now returned in safety, 

IHt Unto Jams James the Lora, 
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went in with ns nnto James ; “ and 
all the elders were present. 

10 And when he had sainted 
them, he declared particularly what 
* things God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by " his ministry. 

acI5.13,5:c Gal.1.19. & Roni.15.18,19 c t 20 

24. 2Cor 12.12. 

cb. XV. 13. He resided at Jerusalem. 
Corap Gal i. 19. It is not improbable 
that he was the only one of the apostles 
then at Jerusalem; and there is reason 
to believe that the church at Jerusalem 
was left under his particular care It 
was natural therefore, that Paul and his 
travelling companions should take an 
early opportunity to see him. James was 
the cOM hi of our Lord, and m Gal. 1 . 19, 
he is called the Lord’s brot^r. On all 
accounts, therefore, he Was entitled to, 
and would receive particular respect from 
the early disciples. 

19 Bad saluted them. With the usual 
tokens of respect and affection IT He 
declared ^Tiicularly, &c As an evidence 
that God had been with him. It is not 
improbable that there might have been 
some suspicion m regard to Paul among 
the disciples at Jerusalem, and he might 
have heard that they were prejudiced 
against him. This prejudice would be 
removed by his stating what had actually 
occurred under his ministry. 

20. They glorified the Lord. They gave 
waise to the Lord for what he had done. 
They saw new proofs of his goodness 
and mercy, and they rendered him thanks 
for all thathad been accomplished. There 
was no jealousy that it had been done by 
the instrumentality of Paul True piety 
will rejoice in the spread of the gospel, 
and m the conversion of sinners, by 
whatever instrumentality it may be ef- 
fected. IT Thou seest, brother. The lan- 
guage of tenderness in this address, re- 
cognising Paul as a fellow-labourer and 
fellow Christian, implies a wish that Paul 
vrould do all that could be done to avoid 
giving offence, and to conciliate the fa- 
vour of his countrymen. IF Bow many 
thousands. The number of converts at 
this time must have been very great. 
Twenty-five years before this, three thou- 
sand had been converted at one time 
(ch. 11 .), and afterwards the number had 
swelled to some more thousands, ch. iv, 
4. The assertion, that there were, then, 

many thousands,” implies that the work 
so signally begun on the day of Pentecost 
m Jerusalem, had not ceased, and that 
many more had been converted to the 


20 And when they hoard tV, they 
glorified the Lord; and said unto 
him, Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands of Jews there are which 
believe ; and they are all zealous 
^ of the law r 

d c.22.3. Roin.10.2 

Christian faith. ^ Which believe. Who 
are Christians. They are spoken of as 
believers, or as having faith m Christ, m 
contradistinction from those who rejected 
him, and whose characteristic trait it w'as 
that they W’ere unbelievers. IF And they 
are all zealous of the law They still 
observe the law of Moses. The refer- 
ence here is, to the law respecting cir- 
cumcision, sacrifices, distinctions of meats 
and days, festivals, &c. It may seem re- 
markable that they should still continue 
to observe those rites, since it was the 
manifest design of Christianity to abolish 
them. But we are to remember* (1) 
That those rites had been appointed by 
God, and that they were trained to their 
observance. (2 ) That ihe apostles con 
formed to them while they remained m 
Jerusalem, and did not deem it best to 
set themselves violently against them 
ch. Ill 1. Luke xxiv. 53. (3 ) That the 
question about their observance had 
never been agitated at Jerusalem. It 
was only among the Gentile eonverts 
that the question had risen, and there it 
must arise, for if they were to be observ- 
ed, they must have been imposed upon 
them by authority. (4.) The decision of 
the council (ch. xv ) related only to the 
Gentile converts. It did not touch the 
question, whether those ntes were to be 
observed by the Jewish converts (5.) It 
was to be presumed, that as the Christian 
religion became better understood — that 
as Its large, free, and catholic nature 
became more and more developed, the 
peculiar institutions of Moses would be 
laid aside of course, without agitation, 
and without tumult Had the question 
been agitated at Jerusalem, it would 
have excited tenfold opposition to Clins- 
tiamty, and would have rent the Chris- 
tian church into factions, and greatly re- 
tarded the advance of the Christian doc- 
trine. We are to remember also, (6 ) 
That, in the arrangement of Divine Pro- 
vidence, the time was drawing near 
which was to destroy the temple, the 
city, and the nation; which was to put 
an end to sacrifices, and efi'eclually to 
close fer ever the observance of the 
Mosaic rites. As thiS destrnction was so 
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21 And they are informed of 
thee, that thou teachest all the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to 
forsake Moses, saying that they 
C(*ght not to circumcise ® thdr 
children, neither to walk after their 
customs. 

a Ga.l,5<3. 


near, and as it would be so effectual an 
argument against the observance of the 
Mosaic rites, the Great Head of the church 
did not suffer the question of their obli- 
gation to be needlessly agitated among 
the disciples at Jerusalem. 

21 And they are informed of ikee. Re- 
ports respecting the conduct of Paul 
would be likely to be m circulation 
among all at Jerusalem. His remarka- 
ble conversion; hzs distinguished zeal; 
his success among the Gentiles, would 
make his conduct a subject of special 
interest. Evil-mmded men among the 
Jews, who came up to Jerusalem from 
different places where he had been, 
would be likely to represent him as the 
decided enemy of the laws of Moses, 
and these reports would be likely to 
reach th^ ears of the Jewish converts 
The reports, as they gained ground, would 
be greatly magnified, until suspicion 
might be excited among the Christians 
at Jerusalem, that he was, as he was 
reputed to be, the settled foe of the 
Jewish rites and customs. IT That thou 
teachest all the Jews, &c. From all the 
evidence which we have of his conduct, 
this report was incorrect and slanderous. 
The truth appears to have been, that he 
did not enjoin the observance of those 
laws on the Gentile converts; that the 
effect of his ministry on them was, to lead 
them to suppose that their observance 
was not necessary— contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Judaizmg teachers (see ch. 
XV.); and that he argued with the Jews 
themselves, where it could be done, against 
the obligation of those laws and customs, 
since the Messiah had come. They de- 
pended on that observance for juslifica- 
tion and salvation, This Paul strenu- 
ously oppose^ , and this he defended at 
length in the epistles which he wrote. 
See the epistles to the Romans, the Gala- 
tians, and the Hebrews. Yet these facts 
might be easily misunderstood and per- 
verted, so as to give rise to the slanderous 
report, that he was every where the 
enemy of Moses and the law. f Which 
are among the Gentiles. Who live in 
heathen countries. The Jews were ex- 


22 What is it therefore? The 
multitude must needs come * to- 
gether : for they will hear that thou 
art come. 

23 Do therefore this that we say 
to thee : We have four men which 
have a vow on them ; 

b C.19 32. 

tensively scattered, and settled in ail the 
large towns and cities of the Roman 
empire. IT To forsake Moses. The law 
and authority of Moses That is, to re- 
gard his laws as no longer binding. IT To 
toallc of ter the customs. To observe the 
institutions of the Mosaic ritual. Note, 
ch VI. 14. The word customs denotes' 
the rites of the Mosaic economy — the 
offering of sacrifices, incense, the obla- 
tions, anointings, festivals, &c. which the 
law of Moses prescribed. 

22. What IS It therefore ^ What is to 
be done ? What is it proper to do, to 
avoid tlie effects of the evil report which 
has been circulated ? What they deemed 
it proper to do, is suggested in the follow- 
ing verses. IF The multitude. The mul 
titude of Jews. IF Mast needs come to- 
gether. There will be inevitably a tumult 
uous assemblage. It will be impossible 
to prevent that. The reasons were, be- 
cause their minds were exceedingly agi- 
tated that one of their own countrymen 
had, as they understood, been advising 
apostasy from the religion of their fathers ; 
because it liad been extensively done m 
many parts of the world, and with great 
success ; and because Paul, having, as 
they believed, himself apostatized from 
the national religion, had become very 
conspicuous, and his very presence in 
Jerusalem, as in other places, would be 
likely to excite a tumult. It was, there- 
fore, the part of friendship to him, and to 
the cause, to devise some proper place, to 
prevent, if possible, the anticipated ex- 
citement. 

23 We have four men. Tltere are 
with us four men. It is evident that 
James and the elders meant to say, that 
these men were comiomod with them in 
the Christian church ; and the fact shows 
that the Christians at Jerusalem did not 
disregard the institutions of Moses, and 
had not been so far enlightened in the 
doctrines of Clinstianity as to forlake 
et tho ceremonial rites oi' the Jews. 

1 Which have a vow on them. Which 
have made a vow, See Notes, xviii. 
18, From the mention of shaving tho 
head (m ver. 24), if is evident that the vow 
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24 Them take, and purify thy- 
self with them, and be at charges 
witn them, that they may shave 
* their heads : and all may know, 
that those things, whereof they 
were informed concerning thee, are 
nothing, but that thou thyself also 
walkest orderly, and keepestthe law, 

o Nam C 2, 13, IS. c.18.18, 

which they had taken was that of the 
NazarUe ; and that as the time of their 
vow was a tout expinng, they were about 
to be shaven, ihabcordance wuth the cus- 
tom usual on such occasions. * See Note, 
ch. xvm 18. These persons Paul could 
ioin, and thus show decisively that he 
3:3 not intend to undervalue or dispa- 
rage the laws of Moses, when those laws 
were understood as mere ceremonial ob- 
servances. 

24- Them fake. Take with you. Join 
yourself with them IT And purify thy- 
self with them. Join them in observing 
the forms of piorification prescribed by 
the law of Moses m the observance of 
the vow of the Nazante. The purifyins 
here refers to the vows of sanctity which 
the Nazarites were to observe. They 
were to abstain from wme and strong 
drink ; they were to eat no grapes, moist 
or dried; they were to come near no 
dead body, nor to make themselves “ un- 
clean” for their father, mother, brotlier, 
or sister, when they died (Nura. vi. 3 — 1); 
and they were to present an offering 
when the days of the vow were complet- 
ed. Num. vi. 8. It And be" at charges 
with them. Share with them the expense 
of the sacrifices and offerings required 
when the vow is completed. Those offer- 
11 ^ were a ram of a year old for a burnt- 
o^nng, a sheep of the same age for a 
sm-offermg, a ram for a thank-offering, a 
basket of unleavened cakes, and a liba- 
tion of wine. See Num vi. 13 — 20. 
IF That they may shave their heads. The 
shaving of the head, or the cutting off the 
hair wich had been sufiered to grow 
duri^ the continuance of the vow 
rNuffi. vi. 5}, was an observance indicat- 
ing that the vow beep performed. 
Paul was requested % Join with them in 
the expense of the sacrifices and offer- 
ings, that thus the whole of the ceremo- 
nies having been observed, their heads 
might be shaved as an indication that 
everv part of the vow had been com- 
plied A®ith. IT And all may know. By 
the fact of your observance of one of the 
rites of the Mosaic religion, all may ha* e 


25 As ^ touching the Gentiles 
I which believe, w'e ^ have written, 
j and concluded that they observe no 
such thing, save only that they 
keep themselves from things offer- 
ed to idols, and from blood, and 
from strangled, and from fornica- 
tion. 

i c.15.20,29. 

evidence that it is not your purpose or 
practice to speak contemptuously of those 
rites, or to undervalue the authority of 
Moses, f Are noihwg. Are untrue, or 
without any foundation. IT Walkest or 
derly. That you live in accordance 
with the real requirements of the law of 
Moses. To walk in the Scriptures often 
denotes to live, to act, to conduct, in a cer- 
tain manner. All, probably, that they 
wished Paul to show by this was, that lu 
was not an enemy of Moses. They who 
gave this counsel w’ere Chnstian'i, and 
they could not wish him to do any tlung 
which would imply that he wai not a 
Christian 

25^ As touching the Geniites. In re 
gard to the Gentile converv.. It might 
be expedient for Paul to do whot could 
not be enjoined on the Crntilei Tfiey 
could not command ihe Goriiile converta 
to observe those ceremonies, while yet it 
might be proper, for the sake of peace, 
that the converts to Chrisaanity ^ from 
among the Jews shoutd regard them. 
The conduct of the Christians at Jerusa- 
lem in giving this advice, and of Paul in 
following It, may be oaiily vindicated. 
If it be objected, as it his been by infi- 
dels, that it looks like double-dealing, 
that It was designed to deceive the Jews 
in Jerusalem, and to make them believe 
that Paul actually conformed to the cere- 
monial law, when his conduct among the 
Gentiles show’ed that ho did not; we 
may reply, (1 ) That the observance of 
that law was not neccaftary m order to 
j‘ustification ; (2) Tfial it would have 
been improper to have enjoined its ob- 
servance on the Geniile converts as ne- 
cessary, and therefore it was never done, 
(3.) That when the Jews ur^ed its ob- 
servance as necessary to justification and 
salvation, Paul strenuously opposed this 
view of It every where ; (4.) Yet, that 
as a matter of expediency, he did not op- 
pose its being observed either by the 
Jews, or by the converts made among the 
lews. In* fact, there is other evidence 
besides the case before us, that Paul him- 
self ctmtmued to obseVve some at least 
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26 Then Paul took the men; 
and the next day purifying himself 
with them, entered ^ into the tem- 
ple, to signify the accomplish- 
ment ° of the days of purification, 

I lCor.9 20. fee 24.18. 

of the Jewish rites, and his conduct in 
public at Jerusalem, was m strict accord- 
ance with his conduct in other places. 
See ch. xviii. 18. The sum of the whole 
matter is this, that when the observance 
of the Jewish ceremonial law was urged 
as necessary to justification and accept- 
ance with God, Paul resisted it,* when it 
was demanded that its observance should 
be enjoined on the Gentiles, he opposed 
It : in all other cases he made no opposi- 
tion to It, and was ready himself to com- 
ply with It, and willing that others should 
also. IF We have written, ch. xv. 20 29. 

26. Then Paul took the men. Took 
them to himself; united with them m ob- 
serving the ceremonies connected with 
their vow. To transactions like this he 
refers in 1 Cor. ix. 20, “ And unto the 
Jews 1 became as a Jew, that I might 
gam the Jews; to them that are under the 
law, as under the law, that I might gain 
them that are under the iaw.'^ Thus, it 
has always been found necessary in pro- 
pagating the gospel among the heathen, 
not to oSend them needlessly ; but to con- 
form to their innocent customs m regard 
to dress, language, modes of travelling. 
Bitting, eating, &c. Paul did nothing 
more than this. Ho violated none of the 
dictates of honesty and truth. IT Purify- 
ing himself with them. Observing the 
ceremonies connected with the rite of 
purification Note, ver. 24. This means 
evidently that ho entered on the ceremo- 
nies of the separation according to the 
law of the Nazarite. f To signify. 
Greek, Signifying or making known. 
That is, he announced to the pnests m 
the temple his purpose of observing this 
vow with the four men, according to the 
law respecting the Nazarite. It was 

r ^er that suen an announcement should 
made beforehand, in order that the 
priests might know that all the ceremo- 
nies reauired had been observed. If The 
accompli shment, dsc. The fulfilling, the 
completion That is, he announced to 
them his purpose to observe all the days, 
and all the rites of purification required m 
the law, in order that an offering might 
be properly made. It does not mean 
that the days had been accomplished, but 
that it was his intention to observe them, 
*0 that it would be proper to offer the 
2 B 2 


until that an offering should be of- 
fered for every one of them. 

27 And when the seven days 
were almost ended, the Jews 
which were of Asia, when they 

usual sacrifice. Paul had not, indeed, 
engaged with them in the beginning of 
their vow of separation; but he might 
come m with hearty intention to share 
with them. It cannot be objected that 
he meant to impose on the pnests, and to 
make them believe that he had observed 
the whole vow with them , for it appears 
from their own writings {Bereslath Kahha 
90, and Koheleth Rabba 7), that m those 
instances where the Nazaritcs had not 
sufficient property to. enable them to meet 
the whole expense of the offerings, other 
persons, who possessed more, might be- 
come sharers of it, and thus be made 
parties to the vow. See Jahri’s Archae- 
ology, $ 395 This circumstance will vin 
dicate Paul from any intention to take 
an improper advantage, or to impose on 
the priests or the Jews. All that he an- 
nounced was, his intention to share with 
the four men in the offering which they 
were required to make ; to divide the 
expenses with them ; and thus to show 
his approval of the thm^, and his accord- 
ance with the law which made such a 
vow proper, as he had before done m a 
Voluntary manner i when it could not be pie* 
tended that it was for double-dealing, or 
imposition, ch. xviii 18, II Until iliat an 
offering, &c. The sacrifices required of 
all those who had observed this vow 
Note ver. 21. Num. vi. 13. It is a complete 
vindication of Paul in this case, that he 
did no more here than he had done in a 
voluntary manner (ch. xviii. 1 8.), and as 
appears then in a secret manner, showing 
that he was still in the practice of ob- 
serving this rite of the Mosaic institution. 
Nor can it bo proved that Paul over, in 
any wn,y, or at any fime, spoke against tho 
vow of the Nazarite, or that a vow of V 
similar kind m spirit would bo improper 
ffir a Christian in any circnnisiances. 

27. And when the seven were almost 
ended Gr. As the seven days were about 
to be fulfilled. "P.uiaX'iv' irvuTeXiiiir3rit*. 
The seven days which were to complete 
the olisorvanc© of the vow. ver. 26. 
Perhaps the whole observance in this 
case was intended to be but seven days, 
as the time of such a vow was voluntary* 
The translation, ‘*w©re almost ended,'' 
IS not quite correct The Greek impHes 
no more than that the period of the seven 
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saw him ia the temple, stirred up with him, iu the city, Trophimus 
ail the people, and laid ® hands on "^an Ephesian, whom they sup- 
him. posed that Paul had brought intc 

28 Crying out, Men of Israel the temple.) 

help : this is the man that ^ tea^jh- 30 And ail the city was moved 
eth all mew every where against the and the people ran together; anc 
people, and the law, and this place ; they took Paul, and drew him out ot 
and further, brought Greeks also the temple : and forthwith the door? 
into the temple, and hath polluted were shut. 

this holy place. 31 And as they were about to * 

29 (For they had seen before kill him, tidings came unto the 

a c 26.21. i c.6,13, 14, 24.5,6. cc20.4. rf lCor.ll.23,&c. 


days was about to be accomplished, withoui 
implying it was near the close of them 
when he was seized. By companng the 
following places^ ch. xxi 18. 26 ; xxii. 30 - 
sxih. 12. 32; xxiv. 1. 11, it appears thai 
the time of his seizure must have been 
near the beginning of those days. {Dod 
dridge.) If The Jews which were of Asia. 
Who resided in Asia Minor, but who had 
come up to Jerusalem for purposes of 
worship Conip Notes on ch. n. 

28. Men of Israel. Jews. All who are 
the fnends of the law of Moses. IF Thu 
is the man, &c. This implies that they 
had before given information to the Jews 
at Jerusalem that there vyajS such a man ; 
and they now exulted in the fact, that 
they had found him. They, therefore, 
called on all these to aid m securing 
and punisMng him- f That ieachelh, &c. 
See Notes, ch. vi. 13, 14. IF Against (he 
people. The people of the Jews. That 
is, they pretended that he taught, that 
the customs and law’s of the Jewish na- 
tion were not binding, and endeavoured 
to prejudice all men against them. IT And 
ike law. The law of Moses. IT And 
this phxce. The temple. Every thing 
against the law would he interpreted 
also as being against the temple, as most 
of the commandments of the law were 
celebrated there. It is possible also that 
Paul might have declared that the tem- 
ple was to be destroyed. Comp. ch. vi. 
13, 14. IF And further, brought Greeks, &c. 
The temple was surrounded by various 
areas called courts. Notes, Matt. xxi. 12 
The outermost of these courts was called 
the court of the Gentiles, and into that 
it was lawful for the Gentiles to enter. 
But the word “ temple” here refers, doubt- 
less, to the parts of the area appropriated 
especially to the Israelites, and which it 
was unlawful for a Gentile to enter. See 
the area marhed G G G.G. m the plan 
i^the temple. Matt. xxi. 12. f And hath 
d, dec. lie defiled the temple l^ 


thus introducing a Gentile, No greater 
defilement, in their view, could scarcely 
be conceived. JNo .more elective appeal 
could be made to the passions of the peo- 
ple than this. 

29. In the city. In Jerusalem- As he 
was with Paul, it was mfeired that he 
would attend him every where. IF 7Vo- 
phimus. He had accompanied Paul on 
his way from Ephesus, ch xx 4. IF Whom 
they supposed, &c. This is a most striking 
illustration of the manner in wfoich accu- 
sations are often brought against others. 
They had seen him with Paul m the city; 
they inferred, therefore, that he had been 
with him m the temple. They did not 
even pretend that they had seen him in 
the temple ; but the inference was enough 
to infiame the angry and excitable pas- 
sions of the multitude. Ho m the accu- 
sations which men npw’ often make of 
others. They see one thing, they infir 
another; they could testify to one thing, 
but they conclude that another thing will 
also be true, and that other thing they 
charge on them as the truth. If men 
w’ould state facts as they are, no small 
part of the slanderous accusations against 
others v'l'ould cease. An end would he 
made of most of the charges of falsehood, 
and error, and heresy, and dislionesty, 
and double-dealing, and immorality. If 
a statement is made, it should bo of the 
thing as It was. If we attempt to state 
wfoat a man has done, it should not be 
what we suppose ho had done If wo at- 
tempt to state what he believes, it should 
not be what we suppose he believes 

30. The city was moved. Wasngimtod; 
was thrown Into commotion. IF IJrmhim 
out of the temple. Under the pretence 
.hat he had defiled it. The evident do- 
iign was to put him to death, ver 3L 
T The doors were shut. The doors lead- 
ing into the courts of the temple. 

31. And as they were about to kill Mm. 
^r. They seeking to ktU him. This wan 
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chief captain of the band, that all 
'Jerusalem was in an uproar : 

32 Who " immediately took sol- 
diers and centurions, and ran down 
unto them : and when they saw 
the chief captain an<f the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul. 

33 Then the chief captain came 
near, and took him, and command- 
ed him to be bound ^ with two 
chains ; and demanded who he was, 
and what he had done. 

34 And some ciied one things, 
some another, among- the multi- 

a c 23 27,24.7. i \er. 11. c.20.23. Eph.6.20. 

evidently done in a popular tumult, as 
had been done in the case of Stephen, 
ch. vii. They could not pretend that they 
had a right to do it by law. H Tidings 
came. Thf news, or rumour came ; He 
w^as told of it. IT The chief captain of 
the hand. This band or body of Roman 
soldiers was stationed m the tower Anto- 
nia, on the north of the temple. This 
tower was built by John Hyrcanus, high- 
;miest of the Jews, and was by him called 
Bans It was beautified, and strength- 
ened by Herod the Great, and was called 
Antoiua, in honour of his friend, Mark 
Antony. Josepnus describes this castle 
as consisting ol four towers, one of which 
overlooked the temple, and which he 
says was seventy cubits high. Jewish 
Wars, b V, ch. 5, $ 8. In ^this tower a 
guard of Roman soldiers was stationed, to 
secure the temple, and to maintain the 
peace. The commander of this cohort 
18 here called “ the chief captain." Re- 
ference is made to this guard several 
times in the New Testament Mart. 
jtjcviL 65, 66. John xviii. 12 Acts v. 26 
The word translated “chief captain” 
denotes properly one who 
commanded a thousand men. The hand 
(rmie-6) was ihe tenth part of a legion, 
and consisted sometimes of four hundred 
and twenty-five soldiers, at others of five 
hundred, and at others of six hundred, 
according to the size of the l*>yion. The 
name of this captain was (iHaudins Ly- 
sias. cti xxui. 26. T In an uproar That 
the whole city was m commotion. 

32, Centnnons. Captains of a hundred 
men. 

33- I'o he hound with two cJmns. To 
show to the enraged multitude that he 
did not intend to rescue any one from 
mstite, but to keep the peace. Faufs 


tude ; and when he could not know 
the certainty for the tumult, he 
e-ommanded him to be carried into 
the castle. ® 

35 And when he came upon the 
stairs, so it was, that he was borne 
of the soldiers, for the violence ^ 
of the people. 

36 For the multitude of the peo- 
ple followed after, crying-, Away 
® with him ! 

37 And as Paul was to be led 
into the castle, he said unto the 
chief captain, May I speak unto 

cc 23 10,16 dP«65 9 Ilab.l.S. b Luke 23. 

IS. Jno.I9.15 c 22 22 lCor4.13. 

being thus bound would convince them 
of his determination that justice should 
be done in the case. Probably he was 
bound between two soldiers, his right 
arm to the left arm of the one, and hw 
left arm to the right arm of the other. 
See Note, ch. xii. 6. Or, if his hands and 
feet were bound, it is evident that it waa 
so done that he was able still to walk, 
ver. 37, 38 This was in accordance v '»th 
the prediction of Agabus, ch. xxi 11. 

34. Into the castle. The castle or 
tower of Antonia, where the guard was 
kept. Note on ver. 31. Comp. ch. xxiu. 
10. 16. 

35. Upon the stairs. The stairs which 
led from the temple to the tower of An- 
tonia. Josephus says (Jewish Wars, b. v 
ch. 5, § 8), that the tower of Antonia 

was situated at the corner of two cloiS' 
ters of the court of the temple, of that on 
the west, and of that on the north; it 
waa erected on a rock of fifty cubits 
[seventy-fivo feet] in height, and was on 
a great precipice. On the corner where 
if joined to the (wo cloisters of the tem- 
ple, it had passages down to them both 
through which the guards wont sovoral 
ways among the cloistors with their arms, 
on the Jewish festivals," iio. It was on 
hese stairs, as the soldiers wore return 
mg, that the tumult was so groat, or the 
crowd so dense, that they wore obliged 
to bear him along lo roseno him from 
their violence. If The molence of ihe pech 
pie. The rush of the multitude. 

30. Away wilh him ! Ifiiat is, to death 
Cornp. Tiuko xxm. 18. 

37. Ma y I speak unto thee ? May I have 
iho privilege of making my defence be- 
lofo thee ; or of stating the case truly, 
the causo of my accusation, of this tu- 
mult, drc. If Can, if( thou sj^mh Greek? 
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thee ? Who said, Const thou speak 38 Art not thou that i Egyptian, 
Qreek ? which before these days madest an 

1 Thi» Egyptian rose A D. 55. c 5 36. 


iB&plying that if he could, he might be 
permitted to speak to him. The Greek 
language was that which was then al- 
most universally spoken, and it is not im- 
probable that it v\as the native tongue 
of the chief captain. It is evident that 
he was not a Roman by birth, for he says 
(ch. xxii. 28) that he had obtained the 
privilege of citizenship by paying a great 
sum. The lan^age which the Jews 
spoke, was the Syro-chaldaic ; and as he 
took Paul to be an Egyptian Jew (ver 38 ), 
he supposed from that circumstance also, 
that he was not able to speak the Greek 
language. 

38 Art not thou that Egyptian. That 
Egyptian was probably a Jew, who re- 
sided m Egypt. Josephus has given an 
account of this Egyptian, which striking- 
ly accords with the statement here re- 
corded by Luke. See Josephus’ Antiq 
b. XX. oh. vni. $ 6, and Jewish War, b. n. 
ch. xiii. $ 5. The account W’hich he 

f ives is, that this Egyptian, whose name 
e does not mention, came from Egypt to 
Jerusalem, and said that he was a pro- 
phet, and advised the multitude of the 
common people to go with him to the 
Mount of Olives. He said further, that 
he would show them from thence how 
the walls of Jerusalem would fall down, 
and he promised them that he would pro- 
cure for them an entrance through those 
walls when they were fallen down, 
Josephus adds (Jewish War), that he got 
together thirty thousand men that w^ere 
deluded by him, “these he led round 
about from the vnlderness to the mount, 
which was called the ‘Mount of Olives, 
and was ready to break into Jerusalem 
by force from that place ” But Felix, 
who was apprized of his movements, 
marched against him with the Roman 
soldiers, and discomfited him, and slew 
four hundred of them, and took two hun- 
dred alive. “ But the Egyptian escaped 
himself out of the fight, but did not ap- 
pear any more.” L was natural that the 
Roman "tribune should suppose that Paul 
was this Egyptian, and that his return 
had produced this commotion and ex- 
citement among the people, If MadtH 
an uproar. Producing a sedition, or a 
finng among the people. Greek, * “That 
Egyptian, who before these days having 
risen up.” IT hdo the wilderness. This 
corresponds remarkably with the account 
of Josephus. He indeed mentiojus that 


he led them to the Mount of Olives, but 
he expressly says that “ he led them round 
about from the wilderness ” This wil- 
derness was the wild and uncultivated 
mountainous tract of country, lying to the 
east of Jerusalem, and between it and 
the river Jordan. See Note, Matt. in. 1. 
It is also another striking coincidence 
showing the truth of the narrative, that 
neither Josephus nor Luke mention the 
name of this Egyptian, though he was so 
prominent and acted so distinguished a 
part IT Four ihousayid men. There is 
here a remarkable discrepancy between 
the chief -'*aptam and Josephus The 
latter says there were thirty thousand 
men. In regard to this, the following re- 
marks may be made. (1.) This cannot 
be alleged to convict Luke of a false 
statement, for his record is, that the chief 
captain made this statement, and it can- 
not be proved that Luke has put into his 
mouth words wkich he did not utter. All 
that he is responsible fur is, a correct 
report of what the Roman tribune saids 
not for the truth or falsehood of his state- 
ment It is certainly possible that that 
might have been the conimori estimate of 
the number then, and that the account 
given by Josephus might have been 
made from more correct information Or 
It IS possible, certainly, that the statement 
by Josephus is incorrect (2) If Luke 
were to be held responsible for the state- 
ment of the number, yet it remairis to be 
showb that he is not as correct a histo- 
rian as Josephus Why should Josephus 
be esteemed infallible, and Luke false , 
Why should the accuracy of Luke be 
tested by Josephus, rather than the accu- 
racy of Josephus by Luke ? Infidels 
usually assume that .losephns and other 
profane historians are infallilile, and tlin 
endeavour to convict the sacred writers 
of falsehood. (3) The narrative of 
Luke 18 the more probable of the two. 
It IS more probable that the number was 
only four thousand, than that it was thirty 
thousand. For Josephus says, that fotu 
hundred were killed, and two hundred 
taken prisoners; and that thus they were 
dispersed. Now, it is scarcely credible, 
that an army of thirty thousand deapera 
does and cut-throats would bo dispersed 
^ so small a slaughter and captivity. 
But if the number was originally but four 
thousand, it is entirely credible that the 
loss of six hundred would discourage and 
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uproar, and leddest out into the [ the people : and when there was 
wilderneS'^ four thousand men chat | made a^reat silence, he spake unto 
were murdeieis ? them in the Hebrew tongue, sa 3 ?ing, 

39 But Paul said, « I am a man CHAPTER XXIL 

which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city TyTEN, ^ brethren, and fathers, 
in Cj-licia, a * citizen of no mean hear ye my defence, ® which 1 
city,: and I beseech thee, suffer me make now unto you. 

to speak unto the people. 2 (And when*" they heard that he 

40 And when he had given him spake in the Hebrew tongue to 
license, Paul stood on the stairs, them, they kept the more silence ; 
and beckoned with the hand unto and he saith,) 

ac9 11,22.3. i c 22 25 cc 12.17. 


dissipate the remainder. (4.) It is possi- 
ble that the chief captain refers only to 
the organized Sicartiy or murderers that 
die Egyptian led with him, and Josephus 
to the multitude that afterwards joined 
them, the rabble of liie discontented and 
disorderly that joined them on their 
inarch Or, (5 ) There may have been 
an error m transcribing Joseplius Tt has 
been supposed that he ongmally wrote 
four thousand, but that ancient copyists, 
mistaking the A delta, /our, for a lambda, 
ihirti/, wrote thirty thousand, instead of 
four thousand Whichever of these solu- 
tions be adopted is not material. If Which 
were murdeiers. iSicnni. This 

IS originally a Latin word, and is derived 
from !Stca, a short sword, or sabre, or 
crooked knife, which could be easily con- 
cealed under the garment. Hence it 
came to denote assassins, and to be ap- 
plied to banditti, or robbers. It does not 
mean that they had actually committed 
murder, but that they were desperadoes 
and banditti, and were drawn together 
for purposes of plunder and of blood. 
This class of people was exceedingly 
numerous iu Judea. See Notes, Luke 
X. 30. 

39. A Jew of Tarsus. A Jew by birth. 
See Note. ch. ix. 11. Of no mean city. 
Not obslure, or undistinguished. Ite 
ipuld claim an honourable birth, so f;r 
as the place of his nativity wa.s concern- 
ed. See Note, ch. ix. 11. Tarsus was 
much celebrated for its learning, and was 
at one time the rival of Alexandria and 
Athens. Xenophon calls it a great and 
Jlourishing cuy. Anabasis. Josephus 
Atttiq. b. 1 . cb. vi. $ 6) says, that it was 
the meffopoUs, and most renovmed city 
among them [the Cihcians]. 

40. License. Liberty ; permission, 
f On the stairs. Note, ver. 35. IT Beck- 
oned with the hand. Waving the hand 
as a sign that he was about to address 
diem, and to produce silence, and atten- 


tion. See ch xii. 17. *ir In the Behrew 
tongue The language which was spoken 
by the Jew’s, which was then a mixture 
of the Chaldee and Syriac, called Syro~ 
chaldaic. This language he doubtless 
used on this occasion in preference to the 
Greek, because it was understood better 
by the multitude, and would tend to con- 
ciliate them if they heard him address 
them in their owm language. The fol- 
lowing chapter should have' been con- 
nected with this. The division here is 
unnatural. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

1 Men, hethren^ and fathers. This de- 
fence W’as addressed to fhe Jews ; and 
Paul commenced it with an expression of 
sincere respect for them. Stephen began 
Ills defence with the same form of ad- 
dress. Note, ch. V 1 . 2. t My defence. 
Against the charges brought against me. 
Those charges were, that he had endea- 
voured to prejudice men every where 
against the Jews, and the law, and the 
temple eh xxt 28 In order to meet 
this charge, Paul slated (1.) That he had 
been born a Jew, and had enjoyed all the 
advantages of a Jewish education (ver. 
3.) j (2.) He recounted the circumstances 
of his conversion, and the reason w’hy he 
believed that he was called to preach the 
gospel (ver. 4—16) ,* (3) He proceeded 
to Slate the reasons why he w'cnt among 
the Gentiles, and evidently desigtied to 
vindicate his conduct there‘(ver. 17—21) ; 
but at this point, at the name Ocniiles, his 
defence was interrupted by the enmged 
multitude, and ho was not permined to 
proceed. What would have oeen his de- 
fence, therefore, had ho been suffered to 
finish it, it is impossible to know with 
certainty. On another occasion, how- 
ever, he was permitted to make a similar 
defence, -and perhaps to complete the 
train of thought which he had purposed 
tb pursue here. See ch. xxvi. 

2. The Hebrew tongue. Note, ch. xxi. 40 
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3 I am ® verily a man which am 
a Jew, bom in Tarsus, a city ir 
Cilicia, yet brought up in this city, 
at the feet of * Gamaliel, and taugh^ 
according to the perfect manne 
of the law of the fathers, and was 
^ zealous towards God, as ye 

are this day. 

4 And I persecuted -f this way 
unto the death, binding and deliver- 
ing into prisons both men and wo- 
men. 

5 As also the high-priest doth 
bear me witness, and all the estate 
of the elders; from whom also I 
received letters unto the brethren, 
and went to Damascus, s to bring 
them which were there, bound, unto 
Jerusalem, for to be punished. 

6 And it came to pass, that as I 
made my journey, and was com 

a c.21.39 2Cor 11.22. Phil.S 5. b c.5 34, c e 26.5. 
d Gal.I.14. e c.21 20 Rom.10.2. 

3. Born in Tarsus, Note, ch xxi. 39 
f Brought up in this city. In Jerusalem 
sent there for the advantage of more per 
feet instruction in the law. IT At the feei 
^ Gamaliel As a scholar, or disciple of 
Gamaliel. The phrase to sit at the feet of 
one, is expressive of the condition of a 
disciple or learner. Comp »Deut. xxxiii. 3. 
Luke X. 39. It is prcbable that the expres- 
si<m arose from the fact that the learners 
occupied a lower place or seat than the 
teacMr. The phrase is expressive of hu 
mility and a lower condition. On the cha- 
racter and rank of Gamaliel, see Note on 
ch. V. 34. Paul mentions his having been 
instructed in this manner, m order to show 
that he was entitled to the full privilege of 
the Jew, and that he had had every oppor- 
tunity to become fully acquainted with the 
nature of the law. IT According to the perfect 
manner. Kara: kx§»/3»i«v. By strict dili- 
g^ence, or exact care; or m the utmost 
rigour and severity of that instruction. 
No pains were spared to make him un- 
derstemd and practise the law of Moses, 
f The law of the fathers. The law of our 
fathers ; i. e. the law which' they received, 
and handed down to us. Paul was a 
Pharisee ; and the law in which he had 
been taught was not only the written law 
of Moses, but the traditional law which 
had been handed down from former times. 
Note, Matt. iii. 6. IT And was zealems to- 
wards God. Gal. i. 14. He had a constant 
bunung zeal for God and his law, which 
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nigh unto Damascus about noon, 
suddenly there shone from heaven 
a great light round about me. 

7 And 1 fell unto the ground, 
and heard a voice saying unto me, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? 

8 And I ansv/ered, Who art thou, 
Lord 1 And he said unto me, I am 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou per- 
secutest. 

9 And they that were with me 
saw ^ indeed the light, and were 
afraid ; but they heard not the voice 
of him that spake to me. 

10 And I said, What shall I do, 
Lord? And the Lord said unto 
me, Arise, and go into Damascus ; 
and there it shall be told thee of all 
things which are appointed for thee 
to do. 

/c8.3,26.9-13. PliilS 6 ITim.l.JS. ffc.y.2,&c. 
h Dao 10 7. 

was expressed not only by scrupulous ad- 
herence to Its forms, but by perseciitihg 
all who opposed it. ver. 4, 5 
4. And I persecuted, ch viii 3. T 
way. Those who were of this mode of 
worshipping God ; that is, Christians 
Note, Acts ix. 2. IT Unto the death. In- 
tending to put them to death He did 
not probably put any to death himself; 
but he committed them to prison, he 
sought their lives, he was the agent em- 
ployed in arresting them; and when they 
were put to death, he tells us that he 
gave his voice against them (Acts xxvi. 
10); that is, he joined in, and approved ot 
their condemnation. ^ Delivering into 
prisons,' &c ch. viii 3. 

5 As also the highpriest, dec N’ote, 
ch. IX. 2. IT All the estate of the elders. 
Greek. All the presbytery, that is, the 
whole body of the sanhodnm, or great 
council of The nation. *11 Unto (he hretliren. 
The Jewish brethren, who were at Da- 
mascus. Paul here speaks as a Jew, and 
regards his countrymen as his brethren 
6, As I made my journey. As I W'ason 
my journey. IT About noon. ch. xxvi. 13. 
"At mid-dw” This eirciimstanco is 
mitred by Luke in his account lii ch. ix. 
^aul mentions it, as being the more re- 
markable since it occurred at mid-day, to 
show that he was not deluded by any me- 
teoric or natural appearances, which, usu- 
ally occur at nigbt 
6—11. See I^tes, ch. ix. 3—7, 
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11 And when I could not see for 
the glory of that light, being led 
by the hand of them that were with 
me, I came into Damascus. 

12 And one Ananias, ® a devout 
man according to the law, having 
good * report of all the Jews whic 
dwelt there, 

13 Came unto me, and stood, an 
said unto me, Brother Saul, receiv 
thy sight. And the same hour 
looked up upon him. 

M And he said, The God o 
our fathers hath chosen ^ thee, tha 

a c.9.17. i c 10 22. lTim.3.7 Heb.ll 2 c c.3 
13,5 30 d ch c.S 15. Gal 1 15. e\er.l8. ICor 1 
1,}5 8 

1 1 . The glor y of that, light The splen 
dour, the intense brilliancy of the light 
See this and its effects explained in thi 
Note on th. ix 8. 

12, 13. See Notes, ch ix. 17, 18 

14. Skoul'Iest know /ns will. His will in 
the plan of salvation, and in regard tc 
your fiitnro life, IT And see l/ial Just One 
The Messiah. Note, ch. ni 14. As Pau 
was to bp an aposfle, and as it was the 
peculiar office of an apostle to bear wit- 
ness to the person and deeds of the Lord 
Je.sus (Note, ch i 21,32) it was necessa- 
ry that he should see him, that thus he 
might be a competent witness of his re- 
surrection. IT Shoufdest hear the voice oj 
his mouth. Shouldst hear and obey his 
commands. 

15. For thou shall he kis witness, &c As 
an apostle to testify to all men that the 
Messiah has come; that he has died , that 
he has risen ; and that he is the Saviour 
of the world. IT Of what thou hast .seen 
and heard Of tfie remarkable proof 
which has been furnished you of the di- 
vine jn ssion and character of the Lord 
Jesus. 

16 And now why tarriest thou ? Why 
dost thou delay, or wait any longer? These 
words are not recorded by Luke inch ix., 
where he has given an account of the 
conversion of Paul; but there is nothing 
here contradiciory to his statement. 

H And wash away thy sins. Eof'eive 
baptisrh, as an act expressive of the v ash- 
ing away of sins. It cannot be intended 
that the external rite of baptism was saf- 
flcient to make the soul pure, but that it 
was an ordinance divmoly appointed as 
eoGpressive of the washing away of sins, 
or of purifying the heart Comp. Heb x. 

22 Sinners are represented in the Scrip- 
*11 pet' as defiled or polluted by sin To 


thou shouldest know his will, und 
see * that Just JOne, and shouldest 
hear the voice ^ of his mouth. 

15 For thou ^ sbalt be his wit- 
ness unto all men, of what thou 
hast seen and heard. 

16 And now, why tarriest thou 
arise, and be baptized, and wash * 
away thy sins, calling-^ on the name 
of the Lord, 

17 And it came to pass, that 
when I was come again to Jerusa 
lem, even "while T prayed in the 
temple, I was in a trance 

/c 3.14,7.51. s ICor 11 23. Gal 1 12. he 23.1IJ 
2SlG,&c. iH<-b.I0 22 lPet.3 21. j Rom. 10. 13, 
lCor.1.2. ft2Corl2 2 

wash away the sins, denotes the purifying 
of the soul /rnm this polluted influence. 

1 Cor VI 11. Rev. i. 5; vu IL Isa. i. 16. 
Ps, li 2 7 IT Calling on the name of ike 
LoiJ, For pardon and sanctificalion- 
Rom. X. 13, “ Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved.*' It 
was proper tha< this calling on the name 
of the Lord si old be connected with the 
ordinance of oapn‘5ni. That ordinance 
was exprcFs’r o of purifying whit h the 
Lord only could produce. It is proper 
that the rite of baptism should bo attend- 
ed with extraordinary prayer; and that 
he w’ho IS to be baptized should make it 
the occasion of peculiar and very solemn 
religious excrci.sos The external rite 
wdl avail nothing without the pardoning 
mercy of Gotl 

17. When I was ci.me again to Jenisa 
'em That is, three years affer his con- 
version. Sec Gal i. 17, 18. ^ VV/uife I 
piayed t?i the temple. Paul, like the other 
converts to ChnaUamiy from among the 
lews, would naturally continue to offer 
[ns devotions in tho temple. We meet 
with repeated instances of their continu- 
ng to comply with the customs of the 
fcwish people. II f was in a trance, 
jrcek, Fcsfaay. Note, ch. x, 10. Per- 
laps he hero refers to what ho elsewhere 
•neniions (2 Cor xn. 1—5,) which he calls 
‘visions and revelations of tho Lord.” 
n that place he mentions hm being 
‘caught up to the third heaven” (\er 3,) 
and “ into paradise,” where he heard 
vords which it w’as “ not jiossible fhr u 
man to utter.” ver. 4. It wool certfun, 
lowovcr, that ho refers in this place to 
hat remarkable oc< urrenee. Tli© narra- 
ive would rather imply rlmt tho Lord 
eaus appeared to him in the tempb in a 
•cmarkable manner* in a vision, and gat# 
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18 And saw * him saying unto ] 
me, Make haste, and get thee quick- 
ly out of Jerusalem: for they will 
not receive thy testimony concern- 
ing me. 

19 And I said, Lord, they *know 
that I imprisoned and beat in every 
synagogue them that believed on 
thee : 

20 And when the blood of thy 
martyr Stephen was shed, I ® also 


him a direct coniinand to go to the Gen- 
tiles Paul had now stated the evidence 
of his conversion, which appears to ha\ e 
been satisfactory to them : at least they 
made no objection to his statement; he 
had. shown by his being in the temple 
his respect for their institutions ; and he 
now proceeds to show that in his other 
conduct he had been directed by the same 
high authority by which he had been call 
ed into the ministry, and that the com 
rnand had been given to hiu n theirown 
temple and in their own citj^ 

18. And saw kim. Evidently the Lord 
Jesus, ver. 14 He had received hjs 
commission from him, and he now receiv 
ed a distinct command to go to the Gen 
tiles. If For they will not recehe. The 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, probably includ 
mg both Jews and Christians. The Jews 
would not listen to him, because he had 
become, in their view, an apostate, and 
they would hate and persecute him The 
Ckrislians would not be likely to receive 
him, for they would r’ememtier his former 
persecutions, and would be 8uspiciou.«i of 
him, because he had been so long in 
Arabia, and had not sooner connected 
himself with them. See Note on cii. ix. 
26 And when Saul was come to Jeru- 
salem, he assayed to join himself to the 
disciples; but they were all afraid of 
him, and believed not that he was a dis- 
ciple ” 

19. And I said, Lord. This shows that 
It W'as the Lord Jesus, whom Paul saw m 
a trance m the temple. The term J^rd 
is usually applied to him in the Acts 
Note, ch. 1 . 24. IT They "know Chris- 
tians know and they will therefore he 
not likely to receive to their fellowship 
their former enemy and persecutor. 
IF Beat m every synagogue. Beating, or 
scourging, was ofterfdone in the syna- 
gogue. See Note, Matt- x. 17. Corap 
A ots xxvl 1 1. It was customary for those 


w'as standing by, and consenting 
^ unto his death, and kept the rai- 
ment of them that slew him. 

21 And he said unto me, Depart : 
for® I will send thee far hence, unto 
the Gentiles. 

22 And they gave him audience 
unto this word, and then lift up 
their voices, and said, Away with 
such a fellow from the earth : for f it 
is not fit that he should live. 

c 8 1. e c.13.2,47. Rom 1 5j 12.13; 15.16. GaLS 
7,8. Eph.3.7,8. lTim.2 7, /c 25.24. 


who were converted to Christianity, still 
to meet with the Jews in their syna- 
gogues, and to join with them in their 
worship. 

20. The blood of iky martyr Stephen 
was shed. See ch. vii. 58; viii 1. IT J 
vuzs standing by. ch. vii. 58 ^ Aiid con- 
senting unto his death ch viii. I. IF And 
kept the raiment The outer robes or 
garments which were usually laid aside, 
when they engaged in running or labour. 
See ch vii. 58. All this showed, th.it 
though Paul was not eiigeged in stoning 
Stephen, yet he was wnh them in frjiint, 
and fully accorded with whni they did. 
These circ urastances are numtioncd hero 
by him, as reasons why he knew that he 
would not be received by Christians as 
one of their number, and why it was ne- 
cessary, therefore, for him to turn to tlio 
gentile world 

21. And he said uiito me, Depart. Be- 
cause the Christians at Jenisaiem w’ould 
not receive him H Far hence. Paul 
travelled far lu the heathen nations. A 
large part of his time in the ministry w'as 
spent m remote countries, end in tho 
most distant regions then known. See 
Rom XV. 19. 

22. And they gate him find u lie, . They 
heaid h»m patiently f Vnfo fhn uard 
The word Genldes IF An ay u«th su<k a 
fellow Greek, Take such* a im.n fmm 
the earth; i. e put him to death It is 
language of strong mdigimnon and ub 
horrence. The reasons of their mdigna. 
non vero not that thev .sopfiosed tloa tho 
Gen lies could not he bronglit into nj\e. 
no.m with God, for they would them- 
solvcs compa.ss .sea and land to make one 
proselyte ; but they were, (1 ) 'I'bat ihev 
believed that Paul taught that they ought 
be saved without conlbrrnnig to ilu' law 
of Moses, and, (2) lbs oneerh n'.pl vJ 
that the Jews wei*e m<ire hardemni ihtui 
he Gentiles, and that he had a greater 
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23 And as they cried out, and 
cast off iheir clothes, and threw 
dust into the air, 

24 The chief captain command 
ed him to be brought into the cas 
tie, and bade that be should be 
examined by scourging; that 'he 
might know v/herei‘ore they cried 
so against him. 

25 And as they bound him with 
thongs, Paul said unto the centu- 
rion that stood by, Is it lawful for 


prospect of success in bringing them to 
God than he had in regard to the Jews. 

23. Cast off Uieir clothes. Their outer 
garments Probably they did it now in- 
tending to stone him. ch. vii 58. IT A7td 
threw dust into the air. As expressive of 
their abhorrence and indignation This 
was a striking exhibition of rage and 
vindictive malice. Paul was guarded by 
Roman soldiers, so that they could not 
injure him; and their only way of ex- 
pressing their wrath was by menaces and 
tlireats, and by these tokens of furious in- 
dignation Thus Shimei expressed his 
indignation against David by cursing him, 
and throwing stones at him, and casting 
dust 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 

24. The castle The tower of Antonia. 

Pie would be there removed entirely 
from the wrath of the Jews, IT Should 
he examined. The word 

examine with us commonly means to in- 
quire, to question, to searcn for, or to look 
carefully into a subject. The word here 
used IS commonly applied to metils whose 
nature is tested, or examined by fire; and 
then It means to subject to torture or tor- 
ments, m order to extort a confession, 
where persons were accused of crime. 
It was often resorted to among the an- 
cients. The usual mode has been by the 
rack, but various kinds of torments have 
been invented in order to extort confes- 
sions of guill from those who were accus- 
ed. The whole practice has been one of 
the most dagrant violations of justice, and 
one of the foulest blots On human nature. 
In this case, the tribune saw mat I'aul 
was accused violently by the Jews ; he 
was ignorant of the Hebrew language, 
and had not probably understood the ad- 
dress of Paul ; ho supposed from the ex- 
traordinary exmtement that Paul must 
have been gjiilty of some flagrant offence, 
and he therefore resolved to subject him 
tp torture, to extort from him a confession. 

2 0 


you to scourge a man that is a Ro 
man, “ and uncondemned ? 

26 When the centurion heard 
that., he went and told the chief 
captain, saying, Take heed what 
thou doest: for this man is a Ro- 
man. 

27 Then the chief captain came, 
and said unto him, Tell me, art 
thou a Roman 1 He said, Yea. 

28 And the chief captain an- 
swered, Whth a great sum obtained 

a c 16 37, 16 16. 

IT By scourging. By the scourge or whip. 
Comp. Heb xi 36 This was one mode 
of torture, in order to extort a secret from 
those who were accused. 

25. Bound him with thongs. With 
cords, preparatory to scourging. IF Is it 
lawful, &c. It was directly contrary to 
the Roman law, to bind and scourge a 
Roman citizen. See JNfote, on eh xvi. 
36. 37. 

28 With a great sum obtained I ihm 
freedom. This freedom, or privilege ot 
'Roman citizenship From this it would 
seem, that the privilege of being a Ro- 
man citizen might be purchased. Per- 
haps he refers, however, to the expenses 
which were necessarily attendant in pass- 
ing through the proper forms of becom- 
ing a Roman citizen The argument of 
the tribune m this case is this * — ‘ I ob- 
tained this privilege at a great price 
Whence did you Paul, thus poor and per- 
secuted, obtain the means of becoming a 
Roman citizen V Paul had informed 
him that he was a tiative of Tarsus (ch. 
XXI. 39) ; and the chief captain supposed 
that that was not a free city, and that 
Paul could not have derived the privilege 
of citizenship from his birth IF Bu* I 
was free-born I was born a Roman citi- 
zen, or I am such in virtue of my birth. 
Various opinions have been formed on 
the question, in what way or for what 
reasons Paul wms entitled to the privilege 
of a Roman citizen. Some have sup- 
posed that Tarsus was a Roman colony, 
and that he thus became a Roman citi- 
zen. But of this there docs not appear 
to bo suffitient proof, l^liny isays (6 27) 
that it was a free citi/. The city of Tar* 
sus was endowed with the privileges of a 
free city by Augustus Cesar, after it had 
been greatly aftlictod and oppressed by 
wars. (Appian.) Dio Chrysost. says to 
the people of Tarsus, “ he (Augustus) has 
conferred on you every thing which any 
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1 this freedom. And Paul said, 
But I w^Lsfree bom, 

29 Then straightway they de- 

E arted from him which should 
ave ^ examined him : and the 
chief -captain also was afraid, after 
he knew that he was a Roman, and 
because he had bound him. 

30 On the morrow, because ® he 
would have known the certainty 

1 or, tortured him.. a c.13.18. 

one could bestow on his friends and com- 
panions, a country (i. e. a free country), 
laws, honour, authority over the river 
(Cydranus), and the neighbouring sea.” 
Free cities were permitted in the Roman 
empire to use their own laws and cus- 
toms, to have their own magistrates, and 
they were free from being subject to Ro- 
man guards. They were required only 
to acknowledge the supremacy and au- 
thority of the Roman people, and to aid 
them in their wars. Such a city was 
Tarsus, and having been born there, Paul 
was entitled to these privileges of a free 
nian. Many critics have’ supposed that 
this privilege of Roman citizenship had 
been conferred on some of the ancestors 
of Paul, m consequence of some distm- 
guished military service. Such a con- 
lerrmg of the rights of citizenship was 
not unusual, and possibly might have oc- 
curred in this case. , But there is no di- 
rect historical proof of it; and the for- 
mer fact, that he was bom in a free city, 
will amply account for his affirmation 
that he was free-born. 

29. Then straightway. Immediately. 
They saw that by scourging him they 
would have violated the Roman law, 
and exposed themselves to its penalty 
f Which should have emmined him. Who 
were about to torture him by scourging 
him. ver. 24. IF Because he had hound 
him. Preparatory to scourging him The 
act of binding a Roman citizen, with such 
an intent, untried and uncondemned, was 
unlawful- Prisoners who were to be 
Bcourged were usually bound by the 
Romans to a pillar or post ; and a similar 
custom prevailed among the Jews That 
it was unlawful to bind a man, with this 
intent, who was uncondemned, appears 
from an express declaration in Cicero 
(against Verres). “ It is a heinous sjn to 
bind a Roman citizen ; it is wickedness to 
beat him ; it is next to parricide to kill him, 
and what shall I say to crucify him ?” 

30. On the morrow After he had ar- 
<©sl©d Paal. Paul was sliil a prisoner ; 
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wherefore he was accused of the 
Jews, he loosed him from his bands, 
and commanded the chief priests 
and all their council to appear, and 
brought Paul down, and set him 
before them. 

CHAPTER XXm. 

A ND Paul, earnestly beholding 
the council, said, Men and 
brethren, I ^ have lived in all good 

b c.24.16 2Cor 1.12. Heb IS.IS. 

and if suffered to go at liberty among the 
Jews, his life would have been m dan- 
ger f And commandfrd the chief priests^ 
&c Summoned a meeting of the sanhe- 
drim, or great council of the nation He 
did this, as he was prevented from scourg- 
ing Paul, in order to know what he had 
done, and that he might learn from the 
Jews themselves the nature of the charge 
against him. This was necessary for the 
safety of Paul, and for the ends of jus- 
tice. This should have been done with- 
out any attempt to torture him in Older to 
extort a confession. IT And hrouahi Favl 
down From the elevated castle or tower 
of Antonia. The council assembled com- 
monly in the house of the high-priest 
IT And set him before them He biought 
the prisoner to their bar, that they might 
have an opportunity to accuse him, and 
that thus the chief captain might ienrn 
the real nature of the charge against 
him. 

CHAPTER XXIir 
1, And Paul, earnestly beholding An 

Fixing his eves intently'on the 
council The w’ord denotes a fixed and 
earnest gazing ; a close observation. See 
Luke iv. 20. JNfote, Acts in 4. Paul 
would naturally look with a keen and 
attentive observation on the council 
He was arraigned before them, and he 
would natuially observe the appeaiance, 
and endeavour to ascertain the character 
of his judges Besides, it was by this 
council that he had been formerly com- . 
missioned to persecute the Christians ch, 
IX. 1, 2. He had not seen them since that 
commission was given. Ho would natu- 
rally, therefore, regard them with an at- 
tentive eye. J’he rOBuU shows, also, that 
Paul looked at them to see what was the 
character of the men there assembled, 
and what was the proportion of Pharisees 
and Sadducees. ver 6. IT The eoimcil. 
Gr. The sanhedrim ca. xxii. 30. it was 
the great council composed of seventy 
elders, to whom was intrusted the affairs 
of the nation. See Note, Matt. ii. 4 
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conscience before God until this 
day. 

2 And the high-priest Anani- 


ir Men and brethren, Gr. ‘ Men, breth- 
ren f the usual form of beginnmff an 
address among the Jews. See ch. il. 29. 
He addressed them still as his brethren. 
IT 1 have lived in all good conscience. I 
have conducted myself so as to maintain 
a good conscience. I have done what I 
believed to be right. This was a bold 
declaration, after th^e tumult, and charges, 
and accusations of the previous day (ch. 
xxii.) ; and yet it was strictly true His 
persecutions of the Christians had been 
conducted conscientiously. Acts xxvi. 9, 
“I verily thought with myself,” says he, 
‘^that I ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ” Of 
his conscientiousness and fidelity in their 
service, they could bear witness. Of his 
conscientiousness since, he could make a 
similar declaration And he, doubtless, 
meant to say, that as he had been consci- 
entious in persecution, so he had been m 
his conversion, and m his subsequent 
course And as they Anew that his for- 
mer life had been with a good conscience, 
they ought to presume that he had main- 
tained the same character still. This was 
a remarkably bold appeal to be made by 
an accused man, and it show^s the strong 
consciousness which Paul had of his in- 
nocence What would have been the 
drift of Paul’s discourse in proving this, 
we can only conjecture. He was inter- 
rupted (ver. 2); but there can be no doubt 
that he would have pursued such a course 
of argument-as should tend to establish 
his innocence. H Before God. Gr. To 
God. Ts QBts. Pie had lived to God, or 
with reference to his Cvmmands, so as to 
keep a conscience pure in his sight. The 
same principle of conduct he states more 
at length in ch xxiv. Ifti: “ And herein 
do I excuse myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God and 
toward men. ^ Until this day. Includ- 
ing the time before his conversion to 
Christianity, and after. In both condi- 
tions he wap conscientious ; in one, con- 
scientious in persecution and error, though 
he deemed it to be right; in the other, 
conscientious in the truth. The mere 
fact, that a man is conscientious, does nut 
prove that he is right, or innocent. See 
Note on John xyi. 8. 

2- And the high-priest Ananias, This 
Ananias was, doubtless, the son of Nebe- 
dinus Gfos. Ant. xx. ch. v. $ 3), who was 


as commanded them that stood 
by him to smite him “ on the 
mouth. 


high-priest when Quadratus, who pre- 
ceded Felix, was president of Syria. Ho 
was sent bound to Rome by Quadratus, at 
the same time with Ananias, the pi:efect 
of the temple, that they might give an 
account of their conduct to Claudius Ce- 
sar. Josephus, Ant b. xx. ch. vi $ 2. But 
in consequence of the intercession of 
Agrippa the Younger, they were dismiss- 
ed, and returned to Jerusalem. Ananias, 
however, was not restored to the office 
of high-pnest. For, when Felix was go- 
vernor of Judea, this office was filled by 
Jonathan, who succeeded Ananias Jo- 
sephus, Ant. b XX. ch x. Jonathan was 
slam in the temple itself, by the instiga- 
tion of Felix, by assassins who had been 
hired for the pyrpose. This murder is 
thus described ^Josephus (Ant. b. xx. 
ch. viii. $ 5) ; “ Felix bore an ill-will to 
Jonathan, the high-priest, because he fre- 
quently gave him admonitions about go- 
verning the Jewish affairs better than 
he did, lest complaints should be made 
against him, since he had procured of Ce- 
sar the appointment of Felix as procurator 
of Judea. Accordingly, Felix contrived 
a method by which he mip’ht get rid of 
Jonathan, whose admonitions had become 
troublesome to him. Felix persuaded one 
of Jonathan’s most faithful friends, of the 
name Doras, to bring the robbers upon 
him, and to put him to death.” This 
was done in Jerusalem The robbers 
came into the city as if to worship God, 
and with daggers, which they had con- 
cealed under their garments, they put 
him to death. After the death of Jona 
than the office of high-priest remained 
%mcant, until king Agrippa appointed Is- 
mael, the son of Fabi, to the office. Jo- 
sephus, Ant. b. XX. ch vm. § 8. It was 
dunng this interval, while the office of 
high-priest was vacant, that the events 
which are here recorded took place 
Ananias was then at Jerusalem ; and as 
the office of high-pnest was vacant, and 
as he was the last person who had born© 
the office, it was natural that he should 
discharge, probably by common consent, 
its duties, so far at least as to ptesid© in 
the sanhedrim. Of these facts, Paul 
would be doubtless apprized ; and hence 
what he said (ver, 5) was strictly iru©„ 
and is one of the evidences lhatXiuke's 
history accords precisely with the pecu- 
liar circumstances which than ©mted. 
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3 Then said Paul unto him, God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall 
for sittest thou to judge me after 
the law, and commandest me to 
be smitten ® contrary to the law % 

a Lev.ld 35. Dent 25.1,2. Jno.7 51. 

When Luke here calls Ananias “the 
high-pnest,” he evidently intends not to 
afcrm that he was actually such , but to 
use the word as the Jews did, as applica- 
ble to one who had Been m that office, 
and who, on that occasion, when the 
office was vacant, performed us duties. 
IT Tg smite hm on the mouth. To stop 
him from speaking; to express their m- 
dignauon at what he had said. The 
anger of Ananias was excited, because 
Faul affirmed, that all that he had done 
had been with a good conscience. Their 
feelings had been excited to the utmost ; 
they regarded him as certainly guilty 
they deemed him to be an apostate, 
and they could not bear it that he, with 
such coolness and firmness, declared 
that aZZ his conduct had been under the 
direction of a good conscience. The 
injustice of the command of Ananias 
is apparent to all. A similar instance of 
violence occurred on the trial of the Sa- 
viour. John xviii 22, 

3. God shall smite thee God shall pun- 
ish thee. God i.s just; and he will not 
suffer such a manifest violation of all the 
laws of a fair trial to piss unavenged. 
This was a remarkably bold and fearless 
declaration. Paul was surrounded by 
enemies. They were seeking his life. 
And he must have known that such de- 
clarations would have only excited their 
wrath, and made them more thirsty for. 
his blood. That he could thus address 
the president of the council, was not only 
strongly characteristic of the man, but 
was also a strong proof that he was con- 
scious of innocence, and that justice was 
on his side. This expression of Paul, 

“ God shall smite thee," is not to be re- 
garded m the light of an imprecation, or 
as an expression of angry feeling, but of 
a prediction, or of a strong conviction on 
the mind of Paul, that a man so hypo- 
critical and unjust as Ananias was, could 
not escape the vengeance of God. Ana- 
nias slain, 'with BTezekiah his brother, 
durin^he agitation that occurred in Je- 
rusalem when the robbers, or Sicmi, 
under iheir Vader, Manahem, had token 
possession of the city. He attempted to 
conceal himself in an aqueduct, but was 
drawn forth and killed. See Josephus, 
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4 And they that stood by said, 
Revilest thou God’s high-pnest? 

5 Then said Paul, 1 wist not^ 
brethren, that he was the high 
priest: for it is written, * hhou 

b Ex.22 28, Eccl 10 20, 2Pet.2 10. Jude 8. 

Jewish Wars, b. ii. ch. xvii $ 8. Thus 
Paul’s prediction was fulfilled. IT I’/iou 
whited wall This is evidently a prover- 
bial expression, meaning inou hypocrite. 
His hypocrisy consisted in his preiendii.g 
to sit there to do justice; and >et, m 
commanding the accused to be smitten 
m direct violation of the law, he ihus 
showed that his character was not what, 
by his sitting there, he professed it to be, 
but that of one determined to carry the 
purposes of his party, and of his own 
feelings. Our Saviour used a similar 
expression, to describe the hypocritical 
character of the Pharisees (Mart, xxiji. 
27), when he compares them to whited 
.sepulchres. A whited wall is a wall or 
enclosure that is covered with lime or 
gj^psum, and that thus appears to be dif- 
lereiit from what it is, and thus aptly 
describes the hypocrite Seneca (de Pro- 
videntia, ch 6} uses a similar figure to 
describe hypocrites: “They are sordid, 
base, and like their walls adorned only 
externally.” See also Seneca, Kpis, 135. 
f For sittest thou, die. The law required 
that justice shpuld be done, and in order 
to that. It gave every man an opportunity 
of defending himself See Mote, John 
vh 51. Prov xviii. 13. Lev xix 15, 36. 
Ex xxiii 3, 2. Deur. xix 15 18. i 7'o 
'ndge me after the law. As a judge to 
ear and decide the case according to 
the rules of the law of Moses, t Con- 
trary to the law fn violation of the law 
of Moses (Lev xu . 35), “Ye shall do no 
unrighteousness m judgment.” 

4. Revilest thou, tiic Dost thou re- 
proach or abuse the high-pricst of God ? 

It is remarkable that they who knew 
that he was not the high-priesr, should 
have offered this language, lie was, 
however, in the place of the high-pnest, 
and they might have pretended that re- 
ipect was due to the office- 

5. Then said Paid, / wist not. 3 know 
not; I was ignorant of the fact, that he 
was high-pnest. Interpreters have been 
greatly divided on the meaning of ibis 
expression. Some hhXt' '.‘pp “d jbai: 
Paul said it in irony ; uh 1 h« Isa-': i .id, 

‘ Pardon me, brethren, I did not consider 
that this was the high-priest. It did not 
)ccur to me> that a man who could con- 
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Bhalt not speak evil of the ruler of 6 But when Paul perceived that 
thy people. the one part were Sadducees, 


duct thus, could be God’s high-priest.’ 
Others have thought (as Grotius) that 
Paul used these words for the purpose 
of mitigating their wrath, and as an ac- 
knowledgment that he had spoken hasti- 
ly, and that it w'as contrary to his usual 
habit, which was not to speak evil of the 
ruler of the people. As it he had said, 

‘ I acknowledge ray error and my haste. 
I did not cowsidler that I was addressing 
him whom God bad commanded me to 
respect.’ But this interpretation is not 
probable, for Paul evidently did not in- 
tend to retract what he had said. Dr. 
Doddridge renders it, “I was not aware, 
brethren, that it was the high-priest,” and 
regards it as an apology for having spoken 
in haste. But the obvious reply to this 
interpretation is, that if Ananias was the 
high-pnest, Paul could not but be aware 
of Of so material a point, it is hardly 
possible that he could be ignorant. Others 
suppose, that as Paul had been long ab- 
sent iiom Jerusalem, and had not known 
the changes which had occurred there, 
ho was a stranger to the person of the 
high-pnesl. Others suppose that Ananias 
did not occupy the usual seat which was 
appropriated to the high-priest, and that 
he was not clothed in the usual robes of 
office, and that Paul did not recognise 
him the high-priest. But these interpre- 
tations are not probable. It is wholly im- 
probable that, on such an occasion, the 
high-priest, who* was the presiding officer 
m the sanhedrim, should not be known 
to the accused. The true interpretation, 
therefore, I suppose is, that which is de- 
rived from the fact that Ananias v«^as not 
then properly the high-priest 5 that there 
was a vacancy in tke office, and that he 
resideiTby courtesy, or in virtue of his 
aving been formerly invested with that 
office. The meaning then will be, ‘ I did 
not regard or acknowledge him as the 
high-pnest. I did not address him as 
such, since that is not his true character. 
Had ho been truly the high-pnest, even 
if he had thus been guilty of manifest 
injustice, I would not have used the lan- 
guage which I did. The office, if not the 
ma?}, would have claimed respect. But 
as he is not truly and properly clothed 
with that office, and as he was crmlty of 
manifest injustice, I did not believe that ' 
he was to be shielded m his injustice by ' 
the law which commands me to show ' 
respect to the proper ruler of the people ’ ' 
If t^is be the true interpretation, it shows 
2 c 2 


that Luke, in this account, accords en- 
tirely with the truth of history. The 
character of Ananias, as given by Jose- 
phus ; the facts which he has stated m 
regard to him, all accord with the account 
here given, and show that the writer of 
the “ Acts of the Apostles” was ac- 
quainted with the history of that time, 
and has correctly stated it. IT For it is 
written Ex. xxii 28. Paul adduces this 
to show that It was his purpose to observe 
the law ; that he would not intentionally 
violate and that, if he had known 
Ananias to be high-pnest, he would 
have been restrained by his regard for 
the law from using the language which 
he did. IF Of the ruler of thy people 
This passage had not any peculiar re 
ference to the high-pnest, but it incul- 
cated the general spirit of respect ^or 
those in office, whatever that office was. 
As the office of high-pnest was one of 
importance and authority, Paul declares 
here that he would not be guilty of show- 
ing disrespect for it, or of using reproach- 
ful language-towards it. 

6 But when Paul perceived Probably 
by his former acquaintance with the men 
who composed the council. As he had 
been brought up in Jerusalem, and had 
been before acquainted with the sanhe- 
drim (ch. ix. 2 ), he would have an ac- 
quaintance, doubtless, with the chaiacier 
of most of those present, though he had 
been absent from them for fourteen years. 
Gal ii. 1 . 11 Vhe one paxt. Sic. That the 
rouncil was divided into two parties, 
Pharisees and Sadducees. This was 
commonly the case, though it is uncer- 
tain which had the majority. In regard 
to the opinions of these two sects, see 
Notes on Matt. m. 7, IT Be cried out, <&c 
The reasons why Paul resolved to take 
advantage of iheir diflcrence of opinion 
were, probably, ( 1 .) That he saw that it 
was impossible to expect Justice at their 
hands; and he, therefore, regarded it as 
prudent and proper to consult his safety. 
He saw, from the conduct of Ananias, 
and from the spirit manifesled (ver. 4 ), 
that they, like iho other Jews, had pre- 
judged the case, and wore' driven on by 
blind rage arul fury. (2.) His object was 
to show ins innocence to tlio chief caf^ 
tarn. To ascertain that, was the purpose 
lor which he had been arraigned. Yet 
that, perhafw, could be most directly and 
satisfactorily shown by bringing out, as 
he knew he could do, the real spirit 
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and tlie other Pharisees, he criei 
out in the council, Men and breth 
rei), I am a Pharisee, the son o 

ac.26.5. Phil.3 5. 

which actuated the whole council, 
a spirit of party-strife, contention, ant 
per&ecuiion. Knowing, thereiore, how 
sensitive they were on the subject of thr 
resurrection, he seems to have resolvef 
to do what he would not have done hai 
they been disposed to hear him accord 
ing to the rules of justice, to abandon the 
direct argument for his defence, and tc 
enlist a large part, perhaps a majority of 
the council, m his favour. Whateve 
may be thought of the propriety of thii 
course, it cannot be denied that it was t 
master-stroke of policy, and that it evinc 
ed a profound knowledge of human na 
lure IT / am a Pharisee That is, I was 

of that seel among the Jews. 1 was bon 
a Pharisee, and I ever continued while . 
Jew to be of that sect. In the mam In 
agreed with them still. He did not mean 
to deny that he was a Christian, but that 
so far as the Pharisees diffe^-ed from the 
Sadducees, he was in the mam with the 
former. He agreed with t/iem, not with 
the ^dducees, m regard to the doctrine 
of the resurrection, and the existence of 
angels and spirits. IF The son of a Phari- 
see^ What was the name of his father is 
not known. But the meaning is, simply, 
that he was entitled to ail the immuin 
ties and privileges of a Pharisee. He 
had, from his birth, belonged to that sect, 
nor had he ever departed from the great 
cardinal doctrines which distinguished 
that sect— the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Comp Phil in. 5 H Of 
the hope and resurrection of the dead 
That is, of the hope that the dead will 
be raised. This is the real point of the 
persecution and opposition to me IT i 
am called in question^ Gr. I am judged ,* 
that is, I am persecuted, or brought to 
trial. Orobio charges this upon Paid as 
an artful manner of declining persecu- 
tion, unworthy the character of an upright 
and honest man. Chubb, a British Deist 
of the seventeenth century, charges it 
upon Paid as an act of gross “ dissimula- 
tion, as designed to conceal the true 
ground of all the troubles that he had 
brought upon himself; and as designed 
to deceive and impose upon the Jews” 
He affirm'^ also, that “ St. Paul probably 
invented this jire tended charge against 
himself, to draw over a party of the un- 
oeheving Jews unto him. See Chubb’s 
Poisithumous Works, vol h p. 2Ji8. Now, 
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a Pharisee : of ^ tli€ hope and re- 
surrection of the dead I am called 
in question. 

b f.24 15,2J; 26 6, 2? 20. 

Ill reply to this, we may observe, (1) 
That there is not the least evidence that 
Paul denied that he had been, or was 
then, a Christian. An attempt to deny 
this, after all that they knew of him, 
would have been va.n , and there is iiot 
the slightest hint that he attempted it 
'2.) The doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead was the mam and leading doc- 
trine which he had insisted on, and which 
had been to him the cause of much of 
his persecution. See ch xvii 31, 32. 
1 Cor. XV. Acts xin 34 ; xxvi. C, 7 23. 
25 (3.) Paul defended this by an argu- 
ment winch he deemed invincible, and 
which constituted, m fact, the pniicipal 
evidence of its truth — the fact that the 
Lord Jesus had been raised. That fact 
had given demonstration to the doctrine 
of the Pharisees, that the dead would 
rise. As Paul had every where pro- 
claimed the fact that Jesus had been 
raised up, and as this hadfoeen the occa- 
sion of his being opposed, it was true 
that he had been persecuted on account 
of that doctrine. (4.) The real ground 
of the opposition w'hich the Sadducees 
made to him, and of their opposition to 
his doctrine was, the additional zeal with 
which he' urged ibis doctrine, and the 
additional argument which he brought 
for the resurrection of the dead Per- 
haps the cause of the ofiposiiion of tins 
reat party among the Jews — the Saddu- 
cees — to Christianity, was the strong con- 
firn-jation wfoich the resurretdion of Christ 
gave to the doctrine whufo they so much 
bated — the doctrine of the resurreelion 
of the dead It thus gave a triumpli to 
‘heir opponents among the Pharisees; 
ind Pau.\ as a leading and zealous advo- 
cate of that doctrine, would excite their 
pecial hatred. (5.) Ail that Paul said, 
herefbre, was slrictlv true. It was be- 
cause he advocated this doctrine that he 
vas opposed. That there wore other 
auses of opposition to him might be 
rue also ; but still this was the main and 
irominent cause of the hostility, (fi.) 
Vith great propriety, therefore, he might 
ddress the Pharisees, and say, ‘Brethren, 
great doctrine which has disiinguish- 
d you from the Sadducees, is at stake, 
lie great doctrine whudi is at the foun- 
'anon of all our hopes — the roKUrrection 
f the dead, the doctrine of our father^ 
f tlie Scriptures, of our sect, is in danger 
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7 And when he had so said, there 
arose a dissension between the Pha- 
risees and the Sadducees : and the 
multitude was divided. 

8 For the Sadducees ® say thai 
there is no resurrection, neither an 
gel nor spirit: but the Pharisees 
confess both. 

a Matt.22.23. Mark 12.18. Luke 20.27. 

Of that doctrine I have been the a3 
vocate. I have never denied it I have 
endeavoured to establish it, and have 
every where defended it, and have d 
voted mvself to the work of putting it on 
an imperishable basis among the Jews 
and the Gentiles. For my zeal m that, I 
have been opposed. I have excited the 
ridicule of the Gentile, and the hatred of 
the Sadducee. I have thus been perse- 
cuted and arraigned and for my zeal in 
this, in urging the argument in defence 
of It, which / have deemed most irrefra- 
gable — the resurrection of the Messiah, I 
have been persecuted and arraigned, and 
now cast mysel f on your protection against 
the mad zeal of the enemies of the doc- 
trine of our fathers Not only, therefore, 
was this an act of policy and prudence m 
Paul, but what he affirmed was strictly 
true^ and the effect was as he had antici- 
pated 

7. A dissension. A dispute, or differ- 
ence And the multitude. The coun- 
cil. Comp cb. XIV. 4 The Pharisees 
embraced, as he desired and expected, his 
side of the question, and became his ad- 
vocates, in opposition to the Sadducees, 
who were arrayed against him. 

8. For the Sadducees mif They believe, 
IT No resurrection. Of the dead. By this 
doctrine they also understood that there 
was no future state, and that the soul did 
not exist after death. See Note, Mart. 
XXII. 23. IT Neither angel. That there 
are no angels They deny the existence 
of good or bad angels. See Note, Matt 
111, 7. U Nor spirit. Nor soul. That 
there was nothing but matter. They 
were materialists, and supposed that all 
the operations which we ascnlie to mind, 
could be traced to some modification of 
matter. The Sadducees, says Josephus 
(Jewish War, b ii. ch yin. v 14), “take 
away the belief of the immortal duration 
of tho soul, and the punishments and re- 
wards in Hades.” “ The doctrine of the 
Sadducees is this,” says he (Ant b xviii. 
ch. 1 . $4)» “litat souls die with the bo- 
dies.” The opinion that tho soul is ma- 
terial, and that there is nothing but matter 


i 9 And there arose a great cry: 
I and the scribes that were of tha 
Pharisees’ part arose, and strove, 
saying, We find * no evil in this 
man : but if a spirit '' or an angel 
hath spoken to him, let us not fight 
against God. 

ic,25 2Sj26 3I. cc. 22.17,18. d c.5,39. 

in the universe, has been held by marfy 
philosophers, ancient and modern, as well 
as by the Sadducees IT Confess loth. 
Acknowledge, or receive both as true; 
i e. that there is a future state, and that 
there are spirits distinct from matter, as 
angels, and the disembodied souls of men. 
The two points m dispute were, (1 ) Whe- 
ther the dead would be raised and exist in 
a future state; and, (2.) Whether mind was 
distinct from matter. The Sadducees 
denied both, and the Pharisees believed 
both. Their belief of the latter point was, 
that spirits existed in two forms — that of 
angels, and that of souls of men distinct 
from the body. 

9, A great cry. A great (damoiir, and 
tumult. IT The scribes The learned 
men. They would naturally be the chief 
speakers. IT Of the Pharisees' part. Who 
were Pharisees ; or w^ho belonged to that 
party. The scribes were not a distinct 
sect, but might be either Pharisees or 
Sadducees. IF We find no evil in this 
man. No opinion which is contrary to 
the law of Moses; and no conduct in 
spreading the doctrine of the resurrection 
which we do not approve The import- 
ance of this doctrine, in thoir view, was 
so great as to tlwow into the back ground 
all the other doctrines that Paul might 
hold ; and provided this were propagated, 
they were willing to vindicate and sus- 
tain him. A similar testimony was offered 
to the innocence of the Saviour , by Pi- 
late John xzx. 6. IT But if a spirit or an 
angel, <fec. They here referred, doubiless* 
to what Paul had said in ch, xxii. 17, IS 
He had declared that he had gone among 
the Gentiles in obedience to a commarid 
which he received in a vision in the 
temple. As the Pharisoes hold to tho 
belief of spirits and angels, and to the 
doctrine that the will of God was often 
delivered to men by their agency, they 
were ready now to adrnif that Iw had ro 
ccivod such a communication, and that 
ho had gone among the Gon tiles in obe- 
dience to it, to defend their groat doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead. We are 
not to suppose that the Fhariioo® had be- 
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10 And when there arose a great 
dissension, the chief captain, fear- 
ing lest Paul should have been 
pulled in pieces of them, command- 
ed the soldiers to go down, and to 
take him by force from among 
them, and to bring him into the 
castle. 

11 And the night following, the 

a p8.46.1,7. c 18 9, 27 23,24. h c.2S.30,31.Rom.l 
l£. c \er.21 30. c.25 3. 

come the friends of Paul, or of Christi 
ftnity. The true solution of their conduct 
doubtless is, that they were so inflamed 
with haired against the Sadducees, that 
they were willing to make use of any 
argument against iheir doctrine. As the 
testimony of Paul might be turned to 
their account, they were willing to vindi- 
cate him It is remarkable loo, that they 
ververted the statement of Paul in order 
to oppose the Sadducees Paul had stated 
distinctly (fh. xxh. 17, 18.) .that he had 
been commanded to go by the Lord, 
meaning the Lord Jesus. He had said 
nothing of “a spiat, or an angel” Yet 
they would unite with the Sadducees so 
far as to maintain that he had received 
no such command from the Lord Jesus. 
But they might easily vary his statements, 
and suppose that an angel or a spirit” 
had spoken to him, and thus made use of 
his conduct as an argument against the 
Sadducees. Men are not always very 
careful about the exact correctness of 
their statements, when they wish to hum 
ble a rval. IF Xct not fight against 
Qod. See Note, ch. V 39 These words 
are wanting m many MSS. and m some 
of the ancient versions. The Syriac reads 
it, ‘'if a spirit or an angel have spoken to 
him, what is there in this?” i. e. what is 
there unusual or wrong 

10. A great dissension. A great tu- 
mult, excitement, or controversy. IT Into 
the castle. Note, ch xxi 34. 

11. The Lord stood by hm. Kvidcntly 
the I/ird Jesus. See Note, ch. i. 24 
Comp ch xxii 18 The appearance of 
the Lord in this case was a proof that he 
approved the course which Paul had 
taken before the sanhedrim. IT ^ 
ffuod cheer. It would not be remarkable 
if Paul, by these constant persecutio: 
should be somewhat dejected in mind. 
The issue of the whole matter was as yet 
doubtful. In these circumstances, it must 
have been peculiarly consoling to him to 
hear tiiese words of encouragement from 
the Lord Jesus, and this assurance that 


Lord stood ® by bim, and said, Be 
of good cheer, Paul : for as thou 
hast testified of me in Jerusalem, 
so must thou bear witness also at 
Rome.* 

12 And when it was day, cer- 
tain of the Jews banded together, 
and bound themselves > under a 
curse, saying, that they would 

1 or, with an oath of execration. 

the object of his desires should be grant- 
ed, and that he would be permitted to 
bear the same witness of him m Rome 
J^oihing else can comfort and sustain the 
'soul m trials, and persecutions, but evi- 
dence of the approbation of God, and the 
promises of his gracious aid*; IF Bear wit 
ness also^t Rome. This haid been the ob- 
ject of his earnest wish (Rom i 10; xv. 
*23, 24), and this promise of the Lord 
Jesus was fulfilled, ch. xxviii 30, 31. 
The promise which was here made to 
Paul was not directly one of deliverance 
from tne present persecution, but it im- 
plied that, and made it certain. 

12. Certain of the Jews. Some of the 
Jeves. They were more than forty m 
number, ver. 13 IF Banded together. 
Made an agreement, or compact. They 
conspired to kill him. IF And hound 
themselves under a curse. See the m .rgin 
The Greek is, “ they anathematized them 
selves;” that is, they bound themselves 
by a solemn oath. They invoked a curse, 
on themselves, or devoted themselves to 
destruction, if they did not do it Light- 
foot remarks, how'over, that they could 
be absolved from this vow by the Rab- 
bins, if they were unable to execute it. 
Under various pretences they could easily 
be freed from such oaths, and it was com- 
mon to take them , and if there was any 
difficulty in fulfilling them, they could 
easily apply to their religions teachers, 
and be absolved. IF That they would 
neither eat nor dnnk. Thai is, tfiat they 
would do It as soon as possible. This 
was a common form of an oath, or curse, 
among the Jews. Sometimes tliey only 
vowed abstinence from particular things, 
as from meal, or wine. But in this case, 
to make the oath more certain, and bind- 
ing, they vowed abstinence from all 
kinds of food and drnik till they bad 
killed him. Who these were — whether 
they werb Kaddneoeh or not—is not men- 
tion by the sacred writer. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the minds of the 
Tevyg were greatly inflamed against Paul 
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neither eat nor drink “ till they had 
killed Paul. 

13 And they were more than 
forty which had made ^this con- 
spiracy. 

14 And they came to the chief 
^ priests and elders, and said, We 
haye bound ourselves under a great 
curse, that we will eat nothing until 
we have slain Paul. 

15 Now therefore ye, with the 

o Ps 31 13. b Hos.4 9. 

and as they saw him m the custody of the 
Roman tribune, and as there was no 
prospect that he would punish him, they 
resolved to take the matter into their own 
hands. Michaelis conjectures that they 
were of the number of the Sicam^ or 
cut-throats, with which Judea then 
abounded See Note on ch xxi. 38. It 
is needless to remark that this was a most 
wicked oath. It was a deliberate purpose 
to commit murder,* and it shows the des- 
perate state of morals among the Jews at 
that time, and the infuriated malice of the 
people against the apostle. 

13. Which had made (Ms conspiracy^ 
This oaih this agreement, or 

compact This large number of despe- 
rate men, bound by so solemn an oath, 
would be likely to be successful ; and the 
life of Paul was therefore m peculiar 
danger. The manner in which they pur- 
nosed to accomplish (heir design is stated 
in ver. 15 

14 And they came, &c. Probably by 
a deputation. IF To Ihe chief priests and 
elders. The members of the great coun- 
cil, or sanhedrim It is probable that the 
application was made to the party of the 
Sadducees, as the Pharisees had shown 
their determination to defend Paul. 
They would have had no prospect of 8 ac- 
cess had they attadced the ca.stle, and 
they, therefire, devised this ingenious 
mode of obtaining access to Paul, where 
they might easily despatch him. K Under 
a ffreat curse. Greek, « We have anathe- 
matized ourselves with an anathema.” 
We have maaa the vow as solemn as pos- 
sible. 

15. Ye, tcith the council. With the con- 
currence or request of the sanhedrim^ 
It was only by such a request that they 
had in*' hope that rhe chief captain would 
iu,;.* * fr'ro ni'M'astle. IT .SigwijTy 
to the chief captain. Sand a message dr 
request to him. IT 7'hai he bring him 
down unto you. That ho bring him from 
the castle to the usual place of the meet- 1 


council, signify to the chief captain 
that he bring him down unto you 
to-morrow, as though ye would in- 
quire something more perfectly 
concerning him : and we, ©r ever 
he come near, are ready * to kill 
him. 

16 And when Paul’s sister’s son 
heard of their lying in wait, he 
^ went and entered into the castle, 
and told Paul. 

e Ps 21.11, 37.32,33. d 2Sam.l7,17. 

ing of the sanhedrim. As this was at 
some distance from the castle, or tower of 
Antonia, where Paul was, they supposed 
It would be easy to wayliw him, and take 
his life. IT To-morrow. This is wanting 
m the Syriac, Vulgate, and Ethiopic ver- 
sions. It IS, however, probably the cor- 
rect reading of the text, as it would be 
necessary to convene the council, and 
make the request of the tribune, which 
might require the whole of one day 
IT As though ye would inquire, i&c. This 
request appeared so reasonable that they 
did not doubt that the tribune would 
grant it to the council. And though it 
wis obviously a false and wicked pre- 
tence, yet these conspirators knew the 
character of the persons to whom they 
addressed themselves so w’ell, that they 
did not doubt that they would prevail on 
the council to make the request. Public 
justice must have been deeply fallen, 
when it was known that such an iniqui- 
tous request could be made with the cer- 
tain prospect of success. IT Or ever he 
come near. Before he comes near to the 
sanhedrim. The great council will thus 
not be suspected of being privy to the 
deed. We will waylav him, and murder 
him in the way. The plan was well laid ; 
and nothing but the interposition of Pro- 
vidence could have prevented its execu- 
tion. 

16. PauVs sister's son. This is all we 
know of the family of Paul. Nor do we 
know for what purpose he was at Jerusa- 
lem. It 18 possible that Paul might have 
a sister residing there ,* though, as Paul 
had been sent there formerly for his edu- 
cation, it seems more probable that this 
>rouiig man was sent there for the same 
purpose. IT Entered into the emtk. Paul 
had the privileges of a Roman citizen, 
and as no well-founded charge had been 
laid against him, it is probable ihat he 
was not very closely confined, and that 
his friends might have free access t« 
him. 
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17 Then ® Paul called one of the they would inquire somewhat of 
centurions unto Atm, and said, him more perfectly. 

Bring this young man unto the 21 But do not thou yield ^ unto 
chief captain ; for he hath a certain them : for there lie in wait for him 
thing to tell him. of them more than forty men, 

18 So he took him, and brought which have bound themselves with 

him to the chief captain, and said, an oath, that they will neither eat 
Paul the prisoner * called me unto nor drink till they have killed him: 
kim^ and prayed me to bring this and now are they ready, looking for 
young man unto thee, who hath a promise from thee, 
something to say unto thee. 22 So the chief captain then let 

19 Then the chief captain took the young man depart, and charged 
him by the hand, and went with him, See thou tell no man that 
him aside privately, and asked him, thou hast showed these things to 
What is that thou hast to tell me ? me. , 

20 And he said, The Jews have 23 And he called unto him two 
agreed to desire thee that thou centurions, saying, Make ready two 
wouldest bring down Paul to-mor- hundred soldiers to go to Cesarea, 
row into the council, as though and horsemen threescore and ten, 

a Pror 22 3. Matt 10.16. b c 28.17. Eph 3 1, 4 1. 

Pliil.9. c ver 12 

17. Called one of the centurions. Who ons, &c. Each centurion had under him 
might at that time have had special one hundred men. The chiet captain 
charge of the castle, or been on guard, resolved to place Paul beyond the power 
Paul had the most positive assurance that of the Jews, and to protect him as became 
his life would be spared, and that he a Roman citizen. IT Two hundied soh 
would yet see Rome ; but he always un- diers. These foot-soldiers were designed 
derstood the divine promises and pur- only to guard Paul till he was safely out 
poses as being consistent with his ovm ef- of Jerusalem. The horsemen only were 
forts, and with all proper measures of intended to accompany him to Cesarea. 
prudence and diligence in securing his See ver. 32. IT And horsemen. These 
own safety. He did not rest merely on were commonly attached to foot-soldiers 
the divine promise without any efibrt of In this case, however, they were designed 
his own ; but he took encouragement to attend Paul lo Cesarea. IT And spear- 
from those promises to put forth his own men This word is found 

exertions for security and for salvation. nowhere else in the Mew Testament, 

18 And ‘prayed me. And asked me. and occurs in no classic writer. It pro- 

19. Took him by the hand. As an ex- perly meai.s those who take, or apprehend 

pression of kindness and civility Pie did by the right hand; and might be applied 
It to draw him aside from the multitude, to those who apprehend prisoners, or to 
that he might communicate his message those who hold a spear or dart in the 
privately. right hand for the purpose of throwing it. 

20. And he said, &c. In what way Some have conjectured that it shoula be 
this young man had received intelligence read SsXtoBoMvg — those who cast or throw 
of this, we can only conjecture. It is not [a spear] with the right hand. So the 
improbable that he was a student under Vulgate, the Syriac, and the Arabic un- 
some one of the Jewish teachers, and that derstand it. They we’^e probably those 
he might have learned it of him. It is who were armed wiih spears or darts, 
not at all probable that the purpose of the and who attended on the tribune as a 
forty men would be very closely kept, guard. IT At the third hour of the nighL 
Indeed it is evident that they weie not At nine o’clock. This was m order that 
themselves very anxious alwut conceal- it might be done with secrecy, and to 
mg their oath, as they mentioned it fully elude the band of desperadoes that had 

resolved to murder Paul. If it should 

21. Waiting for a promise from thee, seem that this guard was very numenms 
Waiting for your consent to bring him for one man, it should, be remembered, 
down to them. (j.) That the number of those who had 

And he mum unto him two ceniwt i- conspired against him was also large, and, 
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and spearmen two handred, at the 
third hour of the night ; 

24 And provide them beasts, 
that they may set Paul on, and 
bring him safe unto Felix the 
governor. 

25 And he wrote a letter after 
his manner: 

26 Claudius Lysias unto the 
most excellent governor Felix send- 
cth gieeting. 

27 This man ^ was taken of the 
Jews, and should have been killed 
of them : then came I with an 
army, and rescued him, having un- 
derstood that he was a Roman. 

28 And * when I would have 
known the cause wherefore they 
accused him, I brought him forth 
into theij council : 

29 Whom I perceived to be ac- 

a c 21.33} 24 7. b a 22 30 

(2 ) That they were men accustomed to 
scenes of blood, of desperate characters, 
and who had solemnly sworn that they 
would take his life. In order, therefore, 
to deter them effectuaMy from attacking 
the guard, it was made very numerous and 
strong, and nearly five hundred men 
were appointed to guard Paul as he left 
Jerusalem. 

24. Arid provide them beasts. One for 
Paul, and one for each of his attendants 
The word translated beasts is of a 
general character, and may be applied 
either to horses, to camels, or to asses. 
The latter were most commonly employ- 
ed in Judea. H Unto Felix the governor. 
The governor of Judea. IIis place of 
residence was Cesarea, about sixty miles 
from Jerusalem. See JNote, ch. via. 40 
His name was Antonius Felix, and was a 
fireedman of Antonia, the mother of the 
emperor Claudius. He was high m the 
favour of Claudius, and was made by 
him governor of Judea. Josephus calls 
him Claudius Felix. He had married 
three wives in succession that were of 
royal families, one of whom was 0rn- 
silia, afterwards mentioned m cb* xxiv. 
24. who was sister to king Agrippa. Ta- 
citus (Hist. V. 9) says, that he governed 
with all the authority of a king^ and the 
baseness and insolence of a slave. “ He 
was an unrighteous governof, a base, 
mercenary, and bad man.” ( Clarke ' See 


ctised of questions of their law, 
but to have nothing ^ laid to his 
charge worthy of death or of bonds. 

30 And when *= it was told me, 
how that the Jews laid wait for the 
man, I sent straightway to thee, 
and gave f commandment to his ac- 
cusers also, to say before theew^hat 
they had against him. Farewell. 

31 Then the soldiers, as it was 
commanded them, took Paul, and 
brought him by night to Antipatris. 

32 On the morrow they left the 
horsemen to go with him, and re- 
turned to the castle : 

33 Who, when they came to Ce- 
sarea, and delivered the epistle ^ to 
the governor, presented Paul also 
before him. 

34 And when the governor had 
read the letter^ he asked of what 

c c 18 16, 25 19. te,c.26.31. e ver. 20,21. /24. 

8} 25 6. s ver-25-30. 

his character further described m the 
Note on ch xxiv. 25 

26, Unto the most excellent governor Fe~ 
hx. The most honoured, &c. This was 
a mere title of office H Greeting. A term 
of salutation m an epistle wishing health, 
joy, and prosperity. 

27. Should have been killed of them. 
Was about to be killed by them. The 
life of Paul had been twice endangered 
in this manner, ch, xxi 30 ^ xxm. 10 
IT With an aimij. With a band of sol 
diers; ver 10. 

29, Questions of their law. So he un 
derstood the whole controversy to be 
IT Worthy of death. By the Roman law 
Ho had been guilty of no crime against 
the Roman people, Or of ho7ids. Of 
chains, or of confinement 

31. To Antipatris. This town was an* 
cienlly called Cafar-Saba Josephus says 
( Antiq. xiii. 23 ), that it was about seven- 
teen miles from Joppa. It was about 
twenty -six miles from Cesarea, and of 
course about thirty-five from Jerusalem. 
Herod the Great changed its name to An- 
tipatris, in honour of his father Aritipator. 
It was situated in a fine plain, and water- 
ed with many springs and fountains, 

32. They lejt the horsemen. As they 
were then beyond the danger of the 
conspirators, the stildiers who had guard- 
ed them thus far returned to JerusaleTO, 

34. Of what province he was. Greek 



m THE 

pror.nce he was. And when he 
underwood that he was of Cilicia ; ** 
35 I will hear thee, said he, when 
thine accusers ^ are also come. And 
he commanded him to be kept in ® 
Herod’s jndgraent-halL 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

A ND after f ve days, Ananias ^ 
the high-priest descended with 
the elders, and with a certain orator 

a c 21 .39. 6 c 24.1, &c, 25.16. 

a C.23 2,25.2. 

Of what heparchy he was. 

He knew from the letter of Lysias thai 
he was a Roman, but he was not inform 
ed of what place or province he was. 
This he doubtless did in order to ascer- 
tain whether he properly belonged to his 
jurisdiction. Roman provinces were dis- 
tricts of country which were intrusted 
to the jurisdiction of procurators. How 
far the jurisdiction of Felix extended is 
not certainly known. It appears, how- 
ever, that It included Cilicia. IT Was of 
Ctltcia Tarsus, the birth-place of Pain 
was in this province, ch xxi 39. 

?5. In Herod's judffment-hall. Greek, 
In the pretorium of Herod. The word 
here used denoted formerly the ient of the 
Roman praitor, and as that was the place 
where justice was administered, it came 
to be applied to halls, or courts of justice. 
This had been reared probably by Herod 
the Great as his palace, or as a place for 
administering justice. It is probable also, 
that prisons, or places of security, would 
be attached to such places. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

1- And after foe days. This time was 
occupied, doubtless, m their receivmg the 
command to go to Cesarea, and in making 
ihe necessary arrangements. This was 
the twelfth day after his arrival at Jeru 
salem See ver. 11. IT Anaums, the hgh- 
priest. See Note, ch. xxm. 2 f Descend- 
ed. Came down from Jerusalem. This 
was the usual language when a departure 
from Jerusalem was spoken of. See 
Note, ch. XV. 1, IT With a certain orator 
vamed TertuUus. Appointed to accuse 
Paul. This is a Roman name, and this 
man was doubtless a Roman. As the 
Jews were, to a great extent, ignorant of 
the Roman customs and laws, and of their 
mode of administering justice, it is not 
improbable that they were in the habit of 
employing Roman lawyers to plead their 
causes. H Wrc mf armed the governor 
igainst FavX Who acted as the accuser, 
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named Tertuilus, who informed 
the governor against Paul. 

3 And when he was called forth, 
Tertuilus began to accuse Atm, say- 
ing, Seeing that by thee we enjoy 
great quietness, and chat very worthy 
deeds I are done unto this nation by 
thy providence, 

3 We 'accept it always, and :n ai 
places, most noble Felix, with ai 
thankfulness. 

ePs.'ll2 /Ps.l2.a. 

or who managed their cause before the 
governor. 

2. And vihen he was called forth. When 
Paul vraa called forth from prison See ch. 
xxiii. 35, IT We enjoy great quietness This 
was said in the customary style of flatterers 
and orators, to conciliate his favour, and is 
strikingly in contrast with the more honest, 
and straightforward introduction in the 
reply of Paul ver 10 Though it was 
said for flattery, and though Felix was m 
many respects an unpriru ipled man, yet 
It was true that his administration had 
been the means of producing much peace 
and order m Judea, and that he had 
done many things that tended to pro- 
mote their welfare In particular, he 
had arrested a band of robbers, wuh Ele- 
azar at their head, whom he Iiad sent 
to Rome to be pumsheol (Jos Aiit. b xx 
ch. viii.) ; he had arrested ihe Egyptian 
false prophet, who had led out four thou- 
sand men into the wilderness, and uho 
threatened the peace of Judea (see 
Note, ch XXI 38) ,• and ho had repressed 
a sedition which arose between tlio m 
habitants of Cesarea and of Syria. Jos 
Jewish Wars, b n. ch xiii. $ 2. IT Very 
worthy deeds. Acts that tended mucn to 
promote the peace and security of the 
people. He referred to those which have 
just been mentioned as having been ac; 
complished by Felix, particularly his suc- 
cess III suppressing riots and seditions- 
and as, m the view of the Jews, the cose 
of Paul wms another instance of a similar 
kind, he appealed to him w;ith the more 
confidence that he would snppre.ss that 
also. ^ By tint providence. By thy fore- 
iight, skill, vigilance, prudence. 

3. We accept it always* We admit that 
Ills owing to your vigilance, and wo ac- 
cept your interposition to promote peace, 
with gratitude. ^ Almays, and m alt 
places. Not merely in yoiir presence, but 
we always acknowledge that it w owing 
to your vigilance that the land is secure 
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4 Notwithstanding, that I be not took, and would have judged ac* 
farther tedious unto thee, I pray cording to our law : 

thee that thou wouldest hear us of 7 But the chief ^ captain Lysias 
thy clemency a few words. came ujjon us, and with great vio* 

5 For we have found this man a lence took hwi away out of our 
pestilent fellow, “ and a mover of hands, 

sedition among all the Jews through- 8 Commanding his accusers ® to 
out the world, and a ringleader of come unto thee : by examining of 
the sect of the Nazarenes. ■whom, thyself mayest take know- 

6 Who also hath gone about to ledge of all these things whereof 
profane * the temple : whom we we accuse him. 

a Luke 23 2 c 6.13, 16 20, 17.6, • 21.2S. IPet 2.12 19. 

I 6.19.37, ti 23. 


“ What we now do in your presence, we 
do also in your absence , v\ ^ Jo not com- 
mend you merely ^vhen yo . are present.” 
( Wetslein.) IT Most noble Felix This was 
the Title of office. Wtfh thankfulness 
In this, there w'as probably sincerity, for 
there was no doubt that the peace of 
Judea was owinj^ to Felix. But at the 
same time that he was an energetic and 
vigilant goveinorjit vvas also true that he 
was proud, and avaricious, and cruel. 
Josephus charges him with injustice and 
cruelty m tho case of Jonathan, the h gh- 
priest (Ant b ix ch. viii § a) ; and Taci- 
tus /'Hist h V ch 9), and Suetonius 
(Life of Claudius, ch. 28), concur m the 
charge 

4 Be not further tedious unto thee. By 
taking up your time with an introduction, 
and with commendation 

5. We have found this man a pestilent 
fellow. This word is commonly 

applied to a plague, or pestilence, and 
then to a man who corrupts the morals of 
others, or who is turbulent, and an exciter 
of sedition. Our translation somewhat 
Weakens the force of the original expres- 
sion. Tertullus did not say that he was a 
pestilent fellow, but that he was the verj/ 
pestilence itself In this he referred to their 
belief, that he'had been the cause of exten- 
sive diaturbances every where among the 
Jew's. IT And a mover of sedition. An 
e)*citer of tumult This they pretended 
he did by preaching doctrines contrary to 
the laws and customs of INtosea, and ex- 
citing the Jews to tumult and disorder. 
IT Throughout the vjorld. Throughout tho 
Roman empire, and thus loading the 
Jews to violate the laws, and to produce 
tumults, riots, and disorder. ^ IT And a 
ringleader. l'Se’lTQtrrtkr^v. This word oc- 
curs nowhere else m the New Testa- 
ment It IS properly a military word, and 
denotes one who stands first in an army, 
a standard-bearer, a leader, or coinmand- 
of. The meaning is, that Paul had been 
2 D 


so active, and so prominent m preaching 
the gospel, that he had been a leader or 
the principal person m extending the sect 
of the Nazarenes IT Of the sect The 
original word here (i(estr-/j-) is the word 
from which we have derived the term 
heresy. It is, however, properly translated 
sect, or party, and should have been so 
translated in ver. 14. See Note, ch. v. 17. 
IT Of the Nazarenes. This vras the name 
usually given to Christians by way of 
contempt. They were so called because 
Jesus w'as of Nazareth. 

6. Who also hath i(one about. Who ha« 
endeavoured. IF To profane the temple. 
This ivas a serious, but unfounded charge. 
It arose from the gross calumny of the 
apostle, when they pretended that he had 
introduced Greeks .nto that sacred place, 
ch. xxi. 28. To this charge the apostle 
replies m ver 18 IT And would have 
judged. That 18 , would have condemned 
and punished IT Ao<,orchng to our law 
Their law, which forbade the introdac 
tioa of strangers into the temple. 

7. But the chief captain, &c. I'ertullus 
pretends that they would have judged 
Paul righteously, if Lysias had not inter- 
posed; but the truth was, that without 
regard to law or justice, they would have 
murdered him on the spot 

8 Commanding his arcusers, (Sec. ch. 
xxiu. 30. H By examunng of whom. That 
IS, the Jews who wore then' present. Ter- 
tullus presented them n.s hw witnesses of 
the truth of what he had said. It is evi- 
dent that we have hero only the summa- 
ry or outline of the speech which Ter- 
tullus made. It IS incredible that a Roman 
rhetorician would have, on such an oc- 
casion, delivered an address so brief so 
meagre, and so liostiiuteof display as this. 
But It is doubth'SH a correct stiraraury of 
his address, and contains the loading 
pints of tho accusation. It is cueiomary 
for tho‘ sacred writers, as for other writ- 
ers, to give only the outline of 
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9 And the Jews also assented 
saying that these things were so. 

10 Then Paul, after that the 
governor had beckoned unto him to 
speak, answered, Forasmuch as I 

1- Ft^xXy made Procurator over Judea, A D. 53. 

and arguments. Such a course was in- 
evitable. unless the New Testament had 
been swelled to wholly undue propor- 
tions. 

9 And the Jews also assented. The 
Jews who had accompanied Tertullus to 
Cesarea. They had gone as the accusers 
of Paul, and they bore testimony, when 
called upon, to the truth of all that the 
orator had said. Whether they were 
examined individually or not, is not de 
dared. In whatever way their testimony 
was arrived at, they confirmed unani- 
mously the accusation which he had 
brought against Paul. 

10. Had beckoned unto him to speak 
Either by a nod or by the hand. IT Hast 
been of inany years. F<»lix and Cumanus 
had been joint-governors of Judea ,* but 
after Cumanus had been condemned for 
his bad adrainistratioii of the affairsythe 
government fell entirely into the hands 
of Felix. This was about seven years 
before Paul was arraigned before him, 
and might be called many years, as he 
had been long enough there to be- 
come acquainted with the customs and 
habits of the Jews; and it m.ght also be 
called long in comparison with the short 
time which any of his immediate prede- 
cessors had held the office. See Jose- 
phus, Ant b. XX. ch vi, vii. IT A judge. 
This w'ord is evidently used here in the 
sense of magistrate, or one appointed to 
administer the affairs of government. To 
determine litigated matters was, however, 
one part of his office It is remarkable 
that Paul did not begin his speech as 
Tertullus had done, by any flattering 
address, or by any of the arts of rhefune 
He founded his plea on the justice of his 
cause, and on the fact, that Felix had 
had so much experience in the affairs of 
Judea that he was well qualified to un- 
derstand the merits of the case, and to 
judge impartially. Paul was well ac- 
quainted with his character (see Note, 
ch. xxiv 25), and would not by flattering 
words declare that which was not strictly 
ti fie ^ X do the more cheerfully, &c. j 
Since you are so well acquamted with | 
the customs and habits of the Jews, J 
the more readily submit the case to your 
disposal. This address indicated great 
confidence m the justice of hifi cause; 


know that thou hast been of nuany 
years a judge unto this nation, 1 
do the more cheerfully answer “ for 
myself: 

1: Because that thou mayest 


and was the language of a man, bold, 
fearless, and conscious of his innocence. 

11. Because that thou mayest under- 
stand. Gr. ‘Thou being able !o know* 
'T’hat IS, he could understand or know, by 
taking the proper evidence. Paul does 
not mean to say that Felix could under- 
stand the case, because he had been many 
years a judge of that nation. That fact 
would qualify him to judge correctly, or 
to understand the 'customs of the Jews. 
But the fact, that he had been but t .v Ive 
days m Jerusalem, and had been orderly 
and peaceable there, Felix could ascer- 
tain only by the proper testimony. The 
first part of Paul’s defence (ver. 11 — 13) 
consists in an express denial of what they 
alleged against him. IT Are yet but twelve 
days. Beza reckons these twelve days 
in this manner. The first was that on 
which he came to Jerusalem, ch xxi. 15. 
Tho second he spent with James and 
the apostles, ch xxi. 18. Six da\s were 
spent in fulfilling his vow. ch. xxi 21 2f>. 
On the ninth day the tumult arose, being 
the seventh day of his vow, and on this 
day he was rescued by Lysias ch xxi 
27; XXII. 29 Tho tenth day he was be- 
fore the sanhedrim ch. xxii 30 ; xxiii. 10. 
On the eleventh tho plot was laid to lake 
his life, and on the same day, at evening, 
be was removed to Cesarea. The da\s 
on which he was confined at Cesarea ore 
not enumerated, since his disign in men- 
tioning the number of days was, to .show 
the improbability that, m that time, he 
had been engaged in prodiK'iitga Irtmidl; 
and It would not be pretended that he 
had been so engaged v\Iu!e coufined m 
a prison at Cesarea The defence «)f Paul 
here is, that but twelve days occurred 
from the time that he went to Jeinsnlcm 
tm ho was put under the custody of 
Felix; and that during so .d/oif a’ lime 
t was wholly improlmhle that he would 
have been able to excite sedition For 
to ivorskip This fariher shows ihai ihe 
design of Paul wms not to produce mli- 
rion. He had gone up for the peaceful pur- 
pose of' dfwohon, and not to proihice run 
and disorder. That tins wjih Ins design 
in going to Jerusalem, or at least a part 
of hia purpose, is indicated by the pas- 
s jge m Acts xx. 16. It should be observ- 
ed, how'ever, that our tmnsktion con- 
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understand that there are yet but 
twelve days since I went up to “ 
Jerusalem for to worship. 

12 And they neither ^ found me 
in the temple disputing* wdth any 
man, neither raising up the people, 
neither in the synagogues, nor in 
the city. 

ac2L15. ic 25.8, 28 17. 

veys an idea wfuch is not necessarily in 
the Greek — that this was the design of 
his going to Jerusalem. The original is, 
‘Since I went up to Jerusalem worshp- 
1 , e. he was actually 
engaged m devotion when the tumult 
arose. Bat his main design m going to 
Jerusalem w'as, to convoy to his suffering 
countrymen there the benefactions of the 
Gentile churches. See ver. 17. Rom. xv. 
25, 26. 

12 And they neither found me, &c. 
The first charge of Tertullus against 
Paul w'as (ver 5), that he was “ a pesti- 
lent fellow, and a mover of sedition " 
The charge of his being a pest was so 
general, that Paul did not think it neces- 
sary to attempt to refute it To the spe- 
cijieaHon.., that he was a mo\er of sedi- 
tion, he replies by a firm denial, and by 
a solemn decld ration that they had not 
found him in any synagogue, or m the 
city, or in the temple, either disputing or 
exciting a tumult. His conduct there 
had been entirely peaceable ; and they 
had no right to suppose that it had been 
otherwise any where. 

13. Neither can they prove the fhinge^ 
&c. That IS, that I am a mover of sedi- 
tion, or a disturber of the peace of the 
people. This appeal he boldly makes; 
ne challenges investigation ; and as they 
did not ofibr to specify any acts of disor- 
der Or tumult excited by him, this charge 
falls of course. 

14. But this I confess, Ac. The next 
specificanon in the charge of Tertullus 
wus (ver. 5), that he was “a ri%Ieader 
of the sect of the Nazarenes.” To this, 
Paul replies m this, and the two follow- 
ing verses. Of this reply wo may ob- 
serve, (1.) That he does not stoop to notice 
the contempt implied in the use of the 
w'ord Nazarenes. He was engaged m a 
more irnporfani business ihan to contend 
nbont the name which they chose to give 
fti) Ciirislians. (2.) He admits that he be- 
longed to that sect or clttss of people. 
That he was a Christian, he neither de- 
nied, nor was disposed to deny. (3.) fie 


13 Neither can they prove ® the 
things whereof they now accuse me. 

14 But this 1 confess unto thee, 
that after the way which they call 
heresy, so ^ worship I the God of 
* my fathers, believing all things 
which are f written in the law and 
^ the prophets ; 

c IPet 3 16, d Mic 4.5 e 2Tim I 3. / Luke 

24 27 C.26 22, 2S23 IT Matt.22.40. Luke 16,16. 

Jno.I 43. c 13 15 Roin.3 21 

maintains that m this way he is still wor- 
shipping the God of his fathers Of this, 
the fact that he was engaged m worship 
in the temple, was sufficient pioof. (4 ) He 
i!-hows them that he believed only w’hat 
was written in the law and the prophets ; 
that this involved the mam doctrine of 
their religion — the hope of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead (ver. 15) ; and that it 
was Ills constant and earnest desire to 
keep a pure conscience in all things, ver. 
16 These are the points of his defence 
to this second charge, and we shall see 
that they ful^ meet and dispose of the 
accusation, IT After the way. After the 
manner or mode of worship. IT TOicA 
they call heresy. This translation does 
not express to us the force of the original 
We have attached to the word heresy an 
idea which is not conveyed by the Greek 
word, and now commonly understand by 
It, error of doctrine. In Paul’s answer 
here, there is an explicit reference to 
their charge, which does not appear m 
our version The charge of Tertullus 
was, that he was the ringleader of the 
sect (rfjs xieirswg) of the Nazarenes. ver. 
5. To this, Paul replies, ‘ After the way 
which they call sect not error 

of docli me, but after a way which they 
mamlain is producing division or schism) 
so worship I the God of my fathers.’ 
Paul was not ashamed to be called a fol- 
lower of that sect or party among the 
Jewish people Nor should we be asham- 
ed to worship God in a mode that is called 
heresy or schism, if we do it in obedience 
to conscience and to God. IT So worship 
I. I continue to worship. I have not de 
parted from the characteristic of the Jew 
ish people, the proper and public acknow 
lodgment of the God of the Jews, f The 
God of my fathers. My fathers’ God; 
Jehovah; the God whom my Jewish an 
cestors adored. There is something very 
touching m this, and fitted to find its way 
to the heart of a Jew. Me had introduced 
no now object of worship (cornp. Dmit 
xiii. 1 — 5) ; he had not become a follower 
of a false or foreign God ; and this fact 
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15 And hare hope “ toward God 
which they themseives also allow 
that there shall be a resurrection 
* of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust 

16 And herein do I exercise my- 

a c 23 6,&c. 26.6, 7j 28.20, &c. b DaD.12.2. Jno.6. 

86,29. lCor.15 12-27. Boiii.20-6,13. 

was really a reply to their charge, tha' 
he was setting up a new sect in religion. 
The same thing Paul affirms of himself 
in 2 Tim. i. 3 . *T thank God, whom I 
serve from ray forefathers with a pure 
conscience.” Believing dll things^ &c. 
Particularly respecting the Messiah. So 
he more fully explains his meaning in 
his speech before king Agnppa. ch. xxvi. 
23. IT In the law and in the prophets. Com- 
manded in the law of Moses, and fore- 
told by the prophets. That Paul had 
ever disbelieved any of these things, they 
could not prove; and his whole course 
had shown that he fully credited the 
sacred records. Most of his arguments 
m defending Christianity had been drawn 
from the Jewish writings. 

15. And have hope toward God. Hav- 
ing a hope of the resurrection of the 
dead, which arises from the promises of 
God. IT Which they themselves, &c. That 
is, the Pharisees. Perhaps he designated 
in this remark the Pharisees who were 
present He held nothing in this great 
cardinal point, which they did not also 
hold. For the reasons why Paul intro- 
dueed this point so prominently, and the 
success of thus introducing it, see JNote 
on ch. xxiii. 1 — 9. IT Both of the just, and 
of the unjust. Of the righteous and the 
wicked ; that is, of all the race As they 
held they could not arraign him for 
holding It also. 

16. And herein. In this, or for thifs pur- 
pose. If Bo I exercise myself. ’Acrx^j. 1 
accustom or employ myself; I make it 
my constant aim and endeavour. It is 
the purpose of my constant study. Paul 
often, appeal's to his conscientiousness as 
the leading habit of his life. Even before 
his conversion he endeavoured to act ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience. 
See Acts xxvi. 9. Comp. Phil. iu. 5, 6. 
T To have always a ccrasdence, &;c To 
do that which is nght, so that my con- 
science shall approve of it, and never 
reproach me. * Void of offence. ’A«r^o- 
trxoTTov. That which is inoftensive, or 
which does not cause one to stumble or 
mi He means, that he endeavoured to 
keep his conscience so enlightened and , 
pure in regard to duty, and that he acted 


self, to have always a conscience 
void of offence toward God and 
toward men. 

17 Now after many years, J 
came ^ to bring alms to my nation 
and offerings. 

c c.23.1. d 0.11 29,30, 20.16. Rom 15.25 


according to its dictates in such a way 
that Ills conduct should not be displeasing 
to God, or injurious to^an I'o have 
such a conscience impnes two things. 
(1 ) That It be enlightened or properly 
informed m regard to truth and duty 
and, (2.) That that which is made known 
to be right should be honestly and fauh- 
fully performed. Without these two 
things, no man can have a conscience 
that shall be inoffensive and harmless. 
IT Toward God. In an honest endeavour 
to discharge all the duties of public and 
private worship, and to do constantly 
what he requires In believing all that 
he has spoken , doing all that he requires ; 
and offering to him the service which 
he approves. IF Towaid men. In endea- 
vouring to meet all the demands of jus 
tice and mercy; to advance their know- 
ledge, happiness, and salvation, so that 
I may look back on my life wi^i the 
reflection that I have done all that I 
ought to have done, and all that I could 
do, to promote the welfare of the whole 
human family. What a noble principle 
of conduct was tins! How devoted, and 
how pure ! How unlike the conduct of 
those who live to gratify debasing sen- 
sual appetites, or for gold or honour ; and 
who pass their lives m such a manner 
as to offer the grossest offence to God, 
and to do the most injuiy to man! The 
great and noble aim of Paul was to be 
pure ; and no slander of his enemies, no 
trials, persecutions, or penis, and no pains 
of dying could take away the approving 
voice of conscience. Alike m ins travels, 
and m his persecutions; among friends 
and foes ; when preaching m the syna- 
^ue, the city, or the desert; or when 
ending hiraselt before governors and 
kings, he had this tesimiony of a self- 
approving mind Happy they who thus 
frame their lives. And happy will be 
the end of a life where this has been the 
grand object of the journey through this 
world. 

17. Now after many years. After many 
years absence. Paul here commences a 
reply to the charges of Tertullus, vhat he 
had endeavoured to profane the temple 
ver. 6. He begins, by saying that his 
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18 Whereupon certain Jews from 
A§ia found me purified in the tem- 
ple, neither with multitude, nor 
with tumult : 

19 Who ought to have been here 
® before thee, and object, if they 
had aught against me. 

20 dr else let these same here 
say, if they have found any evil- 

design in coraing up to Jerusalem was, 
to bring to them needed aid m a time of 
distress. It would be absurd to suppose, 
therefore, that his object m coraing was 
to violate the customs of the temple, and 
to defile if. IT / came to h^'ing See ch. 
xi 29, 30 Note, Rom xv. 25, 26 ^Ahns. 
Chanties , the gift of the churches H To 
my nalion. Not to all the nation ; but to 
the poor saints or Christians who were 
m Judea, and who were suffering much 
by persecutions and trials II And offer- 
2 %'?. The word used here properly de- 
notes an offering or gift of any kind , but 
It is usually applied to an oblation, or 
oflermg made to God in the temple — a 
thank-offormg, a sacrifice. This is proba- 
bly Its meaning here He came to bring 
aid to hiS 7i€edy countrymen, and an qffei- 
wsc to God; and it wa*., therefiire, no part 
of his purpose fo interfere with, or to pro- 
fime the worship of the temple 

IS. Certain Jemii from A'^ta ch. xxi 27. 
IF Found me purtjied in the temple, ch. .xvi. 
2d, 27 They found me engaged m the 
sacreil service of completing the ob‘«(>rv- 
anco of my vow IT Npither wifk mu/fi- 
tnde. Not having introduced a multitude 
with me — in a quiet and peaceful man- 
ner. 

19. H7io ous^ht to have been Acre, <fec 
Thoy were the proper witnesses; as they 
ha<I stayed away, it showed that they 
W'ere not prepared to uriderj^o a strict 
exammaPon. Paul, therefore, justly com- 
plains that the very persons wdio alone 
could to>»tirv against him were absent, 
and showed that there w^as really no 
well-fimnded charge against him. They 
alone could testify as to any thing that 
occurred in tlio temple ; and as they 
wore not present, that charge ought to 
be dismissed. 

20. Or ehe. Since they are not her© 
to wiine.ss against mo in regard to what 
occurred in the temple, lei these here 
present bear witness ag mst me, if tbey 
can, in regard to any other pirt of my 
conduct This was a bold appeal, and 
It showed lus full consmousness of inno- 

S> n 9 


doing in me, while I stood before 
the council ; 

21 Except it be for this one voice, 
that I cried standing among them, 
Touching the resurrection of the 
dead, I am called in question by 
you this day. 

22 And when Felix heard these 
things, having more perfect know- 

cence. ^ Let these same here say. The 
Jews w’ho are here present f Any etit~ 
doing Any improper conduct, or any 
violation of the law. Whde I stood 
before the coundil The sanhedrim, ch. 
xxin 1 — 10 As they were present there, 
Paul admits that they were competent 
to bear witness to his conduct on that 
occasion ; and calls upon them to testify, 
if they could, to any impropriety in his 
conduct. 

21. Except it be for this one voice.' For 
this one expression, or declaration. This 
was what Paul had said before the coun- 
cil — the mam thing on which he had 
insisted, and he calls on them to testify 
to this, and to show, if they could, that in 
this declaralion he had been wrong 
Chubb, and other infidels have supposed 
that Paul hero acknowledges that he w'as 
taronff m the declaralion which he nade. 
when he said, tifat he was called ir 
question for the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead (ch xxin 6), and his coxv- 
science reproached him for appearing to 
bo lime-scrving, and for concealing the 
true cause of offence against him; and 
fi>r aitempUng to take advantage of their 
divisions of sentiment, and endeavouring 
to produce discord in the council. But 
against this LitorpTelation we may urge 
the following considerations: (1.) Paul 
wished to fix their attention on the mam 
thing which he had said before the coun- 
cil (2) It was true, as has been shown 
on the passage (xxiu. 1 — 10), that this 
was the prin<‘ipal doctrine which Paul 
had been defending. (3) If they were 
piroparod to witness against him for hold 
ing and teaching the resurrection of the 
dead as a false or evil doctrine, he (‘ailed 
on them to do it As this had been the 
07 ily thing w'htch they had witnessed be- 
fore llie council, he calls on them to tei- 
tify to what they know only, and to shov, 
if they could, that this was wrong. 
H Touching the resurreclwn, <fec, Re- 
spo'^ting the resurrection, ch. xxiii G. 

22. Baving more perfect hnendedge of 
that why. Our translation of this verse 
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ledge of that way, he deferred 
them, and said. When Lysias “ the 
chief captain shall come down, I 
will know the uttermost of your 
matter. 

23 And he commanded a centa- 


ls very obscure, and critics are divided 
about the proper interpretation of the 
original. Many vErasmus, Luther, Mi- 
chaelis, Morus, &c.) render it, ‘ although 
he had a more perfect knowledge of the 
Christian doelrme than Paul’s accusers 
had, yet he deferred the hearing of the 
cause ml Lvsias had come down.’ They 
observe that he might have obtained this 
knowledge, not only from the letter of 
Lysias, but from public rumour, as there 
were doubtless Christians at Cesarea. 
They suppose that he deferred the cause, 
either with the hope of receiving a bribe 
from Paul (comp. ver. 26), or to gratify 
the Jews with his being longer detained 
as a prisoner. Others, among whom are 
Beza, Grotius, Rosenmuller, and Dod 
dridge, suppose that it should be ren 
dered, * he deferred them, and said, after 
I have been more accurately informed 
concerning this way, wfoen Lysias has 
come down, I will hear the cause.’ This 
is doubtless the true interpretation of the 
passage, and it is ren'^ered more pitibable 
by the fact that Felix sent for Paul, and 
heard him concerning the faith of Christ 
(ver. 24), evidently with a design to make 
himself better acquainted with the 
chaises against him, and the nature of 
his belief. IT Of that way. Of the 
Christian religion. This expression is 
repeatedly used by Luke to denote the 
Christian doctrine. Note, eh. ix. 2. IF Be 
ieferred them. He put them off, he 
postponed the decision of the case ; he 
adjourned the trial. IT When Lysia.% &c. 
Lysias had been a'^qiiainted with the ex- 
citement and Its causes, and Felix regard- 
ed him as an important witness m regard 
to the true nature of the charges against 
Paul. IT / will know the uttermost, &c. 

I shall be fully informed and prepared to 
decide the cause. 

23. And he commanded, &c, It is evi- 
dent from this verse, that Felix was dis 
posed to show Paul all the favours that 
were consistent with his safe keeping. 
He esteemed him to be a persecuted 
man, and doubtless regarded the charges 
against him as entirely malicious. What 
was Felix’s monve in this cannot be cer- 
tainly known. It is not improbable, how- 
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rion to keep Paui, and to let hi?n 
have liberty, * and that he should 
forbid none of his acquaintance U 
minister or to come unto him. 

24 And after certain days, wrhen 
Felix came with his wife Drusilla, 

b c 27.3; 28.16. 

ever, that he detained him, (1.) To gratify 
the Jews by keeping him in < ustody as 
if he were guilty; and, (2 ) That he hoped 
the friends of Paul would give him 
money to release him. Perhaps it w’as 
for this purpose that he gave orders that 
his friends should have free acces.s to 
him, that thus Paul might be furnished 
with the me: ns of purchasing his free 
dom. 

24. Felix came, with his wife DrosiUn 
Drusilla was the daughter of Herod 
Agrippa the „elder, and was engaged to 
be married to Epiphanes, the son of kirg 
Antiochus, on condition that he would 
embrace the Jewish religion; but as he 
afterw^ards refused to do mat, the con 
tract was broken off Aftei wards she 
was given in marriage, by her broiher 
Agfippa the younger, to Azizus lung of 
Eraesa, upon his consent to be cin'uin 
cised When Felix was goieriiorof Ju- 
dea, he saw Drusilla, and fell m hue 
with her, and sent to her Simon, one of 
his friends, a Jew*, by birrh a Cyprian, 
who pretended to be a magician, to en- 
deavour to persuade her to forsake her 
husband, and lo marry Felix. Aicurdii.g- 
ly, in order to avoid the envv of her sis- 
ter Bernice, who treated her ill on ac- 
count of her beauty, “she was prevailed 
on,” says Josephus, “to iranegress the 
laws of her forefathers, and to marry 
Fein.” Josephus, Antiq. b. xx. ch vii. 
$ 1, 2. She was, iheiefore, living m 
adultery with him, and this was probably 
the reason why Paul dwelt in his dis- 
course before Felix particularly on “ icm 
perance,” or chastity. Note, ver. 26. 
TT He Sent for Paul, and heard: him. Per- 
haps he did this, in order to he more fully 
acquainted with the case which W'as sub- 
mitted to him. It IS possible also that it 
might have been to gratify his wife, who 
was a Jewess, and wLo doiibtlm had a 
desire to be acquainted woth the prmci- 
iles of this new sect. It la certain 
Iso that one object which Felix had 
in this, was to let Paul see how de- 
pendent he was on him, and to induce 
him to purchase liis liberty. If Concern- 
ing ilie faith in CJnist. Concerning the 
Christian religion. Faith in Christ is 
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which was a Jewess, he sent fo 25 And as he reasoned of " right- 
Paul, and heard him concerning th< eousness, temperance, ^ and judg- 
faith in Christ. ment to come, Felix trembled, ^ 

a Pro\ 16 12. Jer.22.I5-17 Dan 4.27. Jqo.16 8. c P8.Sl0.8,4. Dan.I2 2. Matt 25.31-46 2Cn'r S.IO. Be”, 

i Pro\ .31.4,5. Dan.5. 1-4. Hos 7.5. lPet.4.4. 20.12. dPs991. 18.3211. Hab3.16. Heb,4.1,13 


often used to denote the whole of Chris 
tianity, as it is the leading and character 
istic feature of the religion of the gospel. 

25 And as he reasoned. Greek, “ And 
he discoursing.” 61 avrov, 

No argument shouM be drawn from the 
word that is used here, to prove that Pau 
particularly appealed to reason, or that 
his discourse was argumentative. That ir 
was so IS, indeed, not improbable, from all 
that we know of the man, and from the 
topics on which he discoursed. But the 
word used here means simply, as he dis 
coursed, and is applied usually to making 
a public address, to preaching, &c. in 
whatever wajr it is done. Acts xvu. 2 ; 
xviii. 4. 19; xiv. 8, 9; xxiv. 12. Felix 
and Drusilla intended this as a matter 
of entertainment or amusement. Paul 
readily obeyed their summons, as it gave 
him an opportunity to preach the gospel 
to them ; and as they desired his senti- 
ments m regard to the faith in Christ, he 
selected those topics which were adapted 
to their condition, and stated those princi- 
ples of the Christian religion which w'ere 
fitted to arrest their attention, and lead 
them to repentance. Pan seized every 
opportunity of making known the gospel ; 
and whether a prisoner or at liberty; 
whether before princes, governors, kings, 
or common people, was equally prepared 
to defend the pure and holy doctrines of 
the cross His boldness m this instance 
18 the more remarkable as he was de- 
pendent on Felix for his pardon. A time- 
server or an impostor would have chosen 
such topics as would havO conciliated the 
favour of the judge, and procured his par- 
don. He would nave flattered his vanity 
or palliated his V’ces. But such an idea 
never seems to have occurred to Paul. 
His aim was to defend the truth ; and to 
save, if possible, the souls of Drusilla 
and of Felix, IT Of righteousness.^ 

Of justice '"Not of the justice 
of God particularly, but of the nature 
and requirements of justice in the rela- 
tions of life, the relations which we sustain 
to God and to man. This was a proper 
topic with which to introduce his dis- 
course, as it was the office of Felix to 
dispense justice between man and man ; 
and as his administration was not remark- 
able for the exercise of that virtue. It is 
evident that he could be influenced by a 


bribe (ver. 26), and it was proper for Paul 
to dwell on this as designed to show him 
the guilt of his life, and his danger of 
meeting the justice of a Being who can- 
not be bribed, but who will dispense 
equal justice alike to the great and tlie 
mean. That Paul dwelt also on the 
lice of God, as the moral governor of the 
world, may also be presumed. The ap- 
prehension of that justice, and the re- 
membrance of his own guilty life, tended 
to produce the alarm of Felix, and to 
make him tremble. IF Temperance 
rsixg. The word temperance we now use 
commonly to denote moderation, or re- 
straint in regard to eating and drinking, 
particularly to abstinence from the use of 
ardent spirits But this is not its meaning 
here. There is no reason to suppose that 
Felix was inteTmerate in the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. The original word here de- 
notes a restraint of all the passions and evil 
inclinations ; and may be applied to pru- 
dence, chastity, and moderation in gene- 
ral The particular thing in the life of 
Felix which Paul had probabJy in view 
was the indulgence of licentious desires, 
or incontinence. He was living m adul 
te^ with Drusilla; and for this, Paul 
wished doubtless to bring him to repent- 
ance. IF And judgment to come. The 
Universal judgment; the judgment that 
was to come on all iransgresssors. On 
this topic Paul also dwelt when he 
preached before the Areopagus at Athens. 
Acts xvii, 31. These topics wore admi 
rably adapted to excite the alarm of both 
Felix and Drusilla. It evinced great bold- 
ness and faithfulness in Paul to select 
them ; and the result showed that he cor- 
rectly judged of the kind of truth which 
was adapted to alarm the fears of his 
guilty auditor IF Felix trembled. In view 
of his past sms, and m the amirehension 
>f the judgment to come. The Greek 
?^<p9/So5) does not denote that his body 
was agitated or shaken, but only that ho 
was alarmed^ or terrified. That such fear . 
usually shakes the frame, we know ; but 
[t is not certain that the foody of Felix 
was thus agitated. He was alarmed and 
ernfied ; and looked with deep imprehen- 
lon to the coming judgment. Tliis was 
remarkable instance of the effect of 
truth on the mind of a man unaccustomed 
to such alarms, and unused to hear such 
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and answered, Go “ thy way for 
this time; when I have a con- 

a Prov 1.24-32 MaU.22 5, 25.1-10. 

truth. It shows the power of conscience, 
when thus under the preaching of a pri- 
soner, the judge should be thrown into 
violent alarm. f Ajid answered^ Go thy 
ttwy, &c. How different is this answer 
from that of the jailor of Philippi when 
alarmed in a similar manner He asked, 
what must I do to be saved ?” and was 
directed to him in whom he found peace 
from a troubled conscience. Acts xvi. 
30, 31. Felix was troubled ; but instead 
of asking what he should do, he sent the 
messenger of God away. He was evi- 
dently not prepared to break off his sins, 
and turn to God. He sought peace by 
sending away his reprover ; and mani- 
festly intended then to banish the subject 
from his mind Yet, like others, he did 
not intend to banish it altogether. He 
looked forward to a lime when he should 
be more at leisure; when the cares of 
office should press less heavily on his at- 
tention ; or when he should bo more dis- 
posed to attend to it. Thus multitudes, 
when they are alarmed, and see the.r 
guilt and danger, resolve to defer it to a 
more convenient time. One man is en- 
gaged in a career of pleasure, and it is 
not now a convenient time to attend to 
his seal’s salvation Another is pressed 
with business ; w’llh the cares of life ; 
with a plan of gam ; with the labours of 
office, or of a profession, and it is not now 
a convenient time for him to attend to re- 
ligion. Another supposes that his time 
of life is not the most convenient. His 
youth he desires to spend in pleasure, and 
wnits for a more convenient time in mid- 
dle age. His middle life he spends m 
business, and the toils of the world, and 
tkis is not a convenient time. Such a 
period he expects then to find m old age. 
But as age advance.s, he finds an increas- 
ing disposition to defer it ; he is still indis- 
posed to attend to it; still m love wmli 
the world. Even old age is seldom found 
to be a convenient time to prepare for 
heaven; and it is deferred from one pe- 
riod of life to another, till death closes 
the scene — It has been commonlysup- 
posed and said that Felix never found 
that more convenient time to call for 
Paul, That he did not embrace the 
Christian religion, and forsake his sins, is ' 
probable, nay, almost certain. But it is 
not true that he did not take an opportu- 1 
niiy of hearing Paul further^on the sub- ; 
jfect; for it is said that he sent for him' 
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venient senson, I wil call for thee. 
26 He hoped also that money * 

b Ex.23 8 

often, and communed with him Bui 
though Felix found this opportunity, yet 
(1 ) We have no reason to supj ose that 
the mam thing — the salvation of his soul, 
ever again occupied his attention. There 
IS no evidence that he was again alarmed 
or awakened, or that he had’ any funlier 
solicitude on the subject of Jus sms He 
had passed for ever the favourable time ; 
the golden moments when he might have 
secured the salvation of his soul (2) 
Others have no right to suppose that their 
lives will be lengthened out that they 
may have any further opportunity to at- 
tend to the subject of religion. (3 ) When 
a sinner is awakened, and sees his past 
sins, if he rejects the appeal to his con- 
science then, and defers it to a more con- 
venient opportunity, he has no reason to 
expect that his attention will ever he 
again called with deep interest to the 
subject. He may live , but he may live 
without the stnvmgs of the Holy Spirit 
W lien a man has once deliberately reject- 
ed the offers of mercy; when he haS 
trifled with the influent es of the Spirit of 
God, he has no right or reami to expect 
that that Spirit will ever strive with him 
again. Such, w;© have loo much reason 
to fear, was tlie case with Felix I'hougli 
he often saw Paul again, and “ communed 
with him,” yet there is no ar count that 
he was again alarmed or avvakened. 
And thus sinners often attend on the 
means of grace affer they have grieved 
the Holy Spirit; they listen to the doc- 
trines of the gospel, they hear its apjx'als, 
and its warnings, but they have no feel- 
ing, no interest; and die m iheh sms 
%A more convenient tinu Greek, ‘7'iiking 
time.’ I will take a time for this. H / null 
call for thee. To hear thee further on this 
subject. This he did ver 26. it is re- 
markable that Drnsilla was not alarmed 
She was as much involved in guilt as 
Felix ; but she, being a Jewess, bad Ik en 
accustomed to hear of a future judgment, 
until It caused m her mind no ukirm. 
Perhaps also she depended on the rites 
and ceremonies of her religion as a suffi- 
cient expiation for her sms. She might 
have been resting on tliose false ^t-peii 
dcncies which go to free ihe <‘onseieriee 
from a sense of guilt, and which thus be* 
guile and destroy the soul, 

20. He hoped also. He thought that by 
giving him access to his friends, and by 
often meeting him himself and showing 
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should have been given him of 
Paul, that he might loose him 
wherefore he sent for him the 
oftener, and communed with 
him. 

2/ But after two years, Porcius 


kindness, Paul might be induced to at* 
tempt to purchase his freedom with a 
bribe. IF That mone;y should have been 
given him of Paul, That Paul wouh 
give him money to procure a release. 
This shows the character of Felix He 
was desirous of procuring a bribe. Paul 
had proved his innocence, and should 
have been at once released But Felix 
was influenced by avarice ; and he there- 
fore detained Paul in custody, withthe hope 
that, weaned with confinement, he would 
seek his release by a bribe. But Paul 
offered no bribe, _He knew what Avas 
justice; and he would not be guilty, 
therefore, of attempting to purchase what 
was his due, or of gratifying a man who 
prostituted his high office for the purpose 
of gam The Roman governors m the 
provinces were commonly rapacious and 
avaricious, like Felix. They usually took 
the office for the purpose of its pecuniary 
advantage, and they ccnsequeniiy usually 
disregarded justice, and made the pro- 
curing of money their leading object. 
IT He sent for him the oftener. It may seem 
remarkable that he did not fear again be- 
ing alarmed. But the hope of money 
overcame all this. And having once re- 
sisted the reasoning of Paul, and the striv- 
ings of the Spirit of God, he seems to have 
had no further alarm or anxiety. He 
could again hear the same man, and the 
same truth, unaffected When sinners 
have once grieved God’s Spirit, they often 
sit with unconcern under the same truth 
which once alarmed them, and become 
entirely hardened and unconcerned. IT 
And communed with him. And conversed 
with him. 

27. But after two years. Paul was un- 
justly detained during all this time. The 
hope of Felix seems to have been to 
weary his patience, and induce him to 

J mrebase his freedom. IT Came into jPe- 
ix\s room. As governor. IT And Felix 
willing to show the Jews a pleasure. De- 
sirous of pleasing them, even at the ex- 
pense of justice. This shows the princi- 
ple on which he acted. IT Left Paul 
hound. Left him in custody to the chargje 
of his successor. His object in this was 
to conciliate the Jews ; that is, to secure I 
their favour, and to prevent them, if pos- 1 


Festus came mtu Felix’^s room: 
and Felix, willing to shew “ the 
Jews a pleasure, left Pawl bound. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
T^OW when Festus was come 
into the province, after three 

a Mark 16.15. c 25.9. 

sible, from accusing him for the evils of 
his administration before the emperor. 
The account which Luke gives here 
coincides remarkably with that whicn 
Josephus has given. He says, that Por- 
cius Festus was sent as successor to Fe- 
lix by Nero. He does not indeed men- 
tion Paul, or say that Felix sought to con- 
ciliate the favour of the Jews. But he 
gives such an account as to make the 
statement by Luke perfectly consistent 
with his character while in office. He 
informs us that Felix was Unpopular, and 
that there was reason to apprehend that 
the Jews would accuse him before the 
emperor ; and, therefore, the statement in 
the Acts, that he would be willing to show 
the Jews a favour, is in perfect keeping 
with his character and circumstances, 
and is one of those undesigned coincU 
denceSy which show that the author of the 
Acts was fully acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the time, and that his his- 
tory is true. The account in Josephus is, 
that “ when Porcius Festus was sent as 
successor to Felix by Nero, the principal 
inhabitants of Cesarea went up to Rome 
to accuse Fehx; and he had been cer- 
tainly brought to punishment, unless 
Nero had yielded to the importunate soli- 
citations of his brother Pallas, who was 
at that time had in the greatest honour 
by him.” Antiq. b. xx. ch, viii. $ 9. The 
plan of Felix, therefore, in suppressing 
the enmity of the Jews, and conciliating 
their favour by injustice to Paul, did not 
succeed ; and is one of those instances, so 
numerous in the world, where a man 
gams nothing by wickedness. He sought 
money from Paul by iniquity, and failed ; 
he sought by injustice to obtain the 
favour of the Jews, and failed in that 
lIso. And the inference from the whole 
transaction is, that “ honesty is the best 
policy,” and that man m any office should 
pursue a course of firm, and constant, and 
undeviatmg integrity. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

1. Now when Festus uxis come. Note, 
ih. XXIV. 27. IT Into ike province. The 
province of Judea; for Judea at that 
time was a Roman province. IF After 
hree days. Having remained three days 
,t Cesarea. IT Be ascended. This vi as 
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days he ascended from Cesarea to 4 But Festus answered, tha^ 
Jerusalem. Paul should be kept at Cesarea, 

2 Then the hi^h-priest and the and that he himself would depait 
chief of the Jews informed him shortly thither, 

against Paul, and besought him, 5 Let them therefore, said he, 

3 And desired favour againsi which among you are able, go 

him, that he would send for him down with me, and accuse this 
to Jerusalem, laying « wait in the man, if there be any wickedness 
way to kill him. in him. 


the usual language 'which described a 
journey to Jerusalem. Thus the Eng- 
lish people speak of goinjsr up to London, 
because it is the capita See Note, eh 
XV. 1. IT To Jei usahm. The governors 
of Judea at this time usually resided at 
Cesarea ; but as Jerusalem had been the 
former capital ; as it was still the seat of 
the religious solemnities,* as the sanhe- 
drim held its meetings there; and as the 
great, and rich, and learned men, and the 
priests resided there, it is evident that a 
full knowledge of the state of the pro- 
vmce could be obtained only there Fes- 
tua therefore, having entered on the du- 
ties of his office, early w'ent to Jerusalem 
to make himself acquainted with the af- 
Biirs of the nation. 

2. Then the high-priest. The high- 
pnest at this time was Ismael, the son of 
Fabi. He had been promoted to that 
office by Agrippa. Josephus’ Antiq. b. 
XX. ch. viii 5 8 It is probable, however, 
that the person here intended was Ana- 
nias, who had been high-priest, and who 
would retain the name. Notes, ch. xxm 
2. Some MSS. read high-priests here in 
the plural number, and this reading is ap- 
proved by Mill and Gnesbach There 
is, however, no improbability m suppos- 
ing that the high-priest Ismael might 
have been also as much enraged against 
Paul as the others. IT Informed him 
against Paul. Informed him of the accu- 
sation against him; and doubtless en- 
deavoured to prejudice the mind of Fes- 
tus against him. They thus showed their 
unrelenting disposition. It might have 
been supposed that after two years this 
unjust prosecution would be abandoned 
and forgotten. But malice does not thus 
ffirget Its obj'ecf ; and the spirit of perse- 
cution is not thus satisfied. It is evident 
that tliere was here every probability 
that injustice would be done to Paul, and 
that the mind of Festus would be biassed 
against him. He was a stranger to Paul, 
and to the e^nbittered feelings of the 
lewish character. He woulif wish to 


conciliate their favour on entering on the 
duties of his office. And a strong repre- 
sentation therefore, made by the chief 
men of the nation, would be likely to 
prejudice him violently against Paul, and 
to unfit lam for the exercise of impartial 
justice. 

3. And desired favour against him. 
Desired the favour of Festus, that they 
might accomplish their wicked purpose 
on Paul IT Would seiid for hm to Jeru- 
salem. Probably under a pretence that 
he might be tried by tlie sanhedrim; or 
perhaps they wnshed Festus to hear the 
cause there, and to decide it while 
he was at Jerusalem. Their real motive 
is immediately staled. IT Lymg uait tn 
the tuay lo hit km. That is, they wouia 
lie in wait, or they would employ a baud 
of Sicarii, or assassins, to lake hia life on 
the journey See Notes, ch xxi. 38 
xxm. 12. It IS altogether probable that it 
this request had been granted, Paul 
would have been killed. But ,God bad 
promised him that he should bear witness 
to the truth at Rome (ch. xxm. 11), and 
his pro\idence was remarkable in thus 
influencing the mind of the Roman gover- 
nor, and defeating the plans of the Jevy 
ish council. 

4. But Festus answered, &c. What m- 
duced Festus lo refuse their request, is 
not known. It is probable, however, thoi 
ho was apprized that Paul was a Roman 
citizen, and that his case could not oome 
before the Jewish sanhedrim, but must 
be heard by himself. As Cesarea w»aa 
also at that time the residence of the Ro- 
man governor, and the place of holding 
the courts, and as Paul was lodged there 
safely, there did not appear any sufficient 
reason for removing him to Jerusalem for 
^rial Festus, however, granted them all 
hat they could reasonamy ask, and oa- 
lured them that he should liuvo a «peedy 
rial. 

5. Which among you aie afh. Enjoy 
all iho advantages of just trial, and cx- 
Inbit your accusations with all ffie leam' 
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6 And when he had tarried 
among them ' more than ten days, 
he went down unto Cesarea ; and 
the next day sitting in the judg- 
ment-seat, commanded Paul to be 
brought. 

7 And when he was come, the 
Jews which came down from Jeru- 
salem stood round about, and laid 
many and giievous complaints 
against Paul, which “ they could 
not prove. 

1 or, as some copies rcvd, no more than eight or ten 
nays. 

jiig and talent in your power. This was 
all that they could reasonably ask at his 
handa 

G More than fen (fays. See the margrm. 
The Syriac reads it, 'eight or ton.' The 
Vulgate, ‘not more than eight or ten.^ 
The Copiic, ‘ eight or ten,’ Gnesbach 
supposes this to be the true reading, and 
has adm.tted it into the text. IF Sitdnfr 
m Ihe )ud^mmt-seaf. On the tribunal; 
or holding' a court for the trial of Paul 
•(1 Commanded Paul to he bi ought. To be 
brought u{> for trial. He had been secur- 
ed, but was placed in the care of a sol- 
dier, w'ho was commanded to lot him 
have all the lircdoinihat was consistent 
with hi.s security 

7. Onevoia complaints. Heavy acru- 
saiion.s. Doubtless the same with whu^h 
they had charged him before Felix, eh. 
XXIV C', (5. Comp, eh xxv. 19. IF U7nc7i 
iheif could not prove, ch. xxiv. TJ. 19 

While he anstaeredr &c. tSuo this 
answer more at length in ch. xxiv, 
10 — 21. As the accusations against him 
were the same now as thou, ho made to 
mom the same reply. 

9 But FeMust, mlUng to do ihe Jews a 
pleAsure. Desirous of securing their fa- 
vour, as he had just entered on his ad- 
miiHKtntion Comp. ch. xxiv. 27. In 
this he eviticed rather a dosiro of popu- 
Innty than an inclination to do justice. 
Had he boon disposed to do right at mice, 
bo would have immediately discharged 
Paul. Festus perceived that the ease 
was ono tliat did not come fairly wiihin , 
the jurisdi(‘tlon of a Roman magistrate;' 
that it pertained solely to iho customs and i 
questions among the Jew's (vor. IH-— 20) ; ^ 
and ho thorefbro proposed lliat the case | 
sliould be tried before him at Jerusalem. ! 
It li remarkable, however, that he had > 
such a sense of justice, and law, m not to 
the to go out of his own : 
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8 While be answered for 
self, Neither against the laws of 
the Jews, neither against the tem- 
ple, nor 3 mt against Cesar, have 1 
offended any thing at all. 

9 But Festus, willing to do the 
Jews a ple/dsure, answered Paul, 
and said, Wilt thou go up to Jeru- 
salem, and there be judged of these 
things before me ? 

10 Then said Paul, I stand at 
Cesar’s judgment-seat, where 1 

a?t 35.11. Malt 5.11,12. C.2<t.6,l3. 


hands. Ho proposed still to hear the 
cause, but asked Paul whether he was 
vvillmg that ii should be tried at Jerusa- 
lem? As the question which he asked 
Paul, was one on whii li he was at liberty 
to take Jus own course, and as Paul had 
no reason to expect that his going to Jeru- 
salem would facilitate the cause of jus- 
tice, it is not remarkable that he declined 
ihe offer, as porha})S Festus supposed he 
would. 

10. Then said Paid, &c. The reasons 
why Paul declined the proposal to be 
tried at Jerusalem are obvious. He had 
experienced so much violent persecution 
from Ilia countrymen; and their mind# 
were so full of projudii'e, misconcep- 
tions, and enmity, that ho had neither 
justice nor favour to hope at their hands. 
He knew too that they had formerly 
plolted against Ins life, and that ho had 
l.con removed to Cesarea Ihr the purpose 
of safely. It would Im madness and 
folly to throw himself again into their 
hands, or to give them another opportu- 
nity to form a plan against his life. As 
he was, therefbre, under no obligation to 
return to Jorusalom; and a.s Featusdid 
not proiMisc it becanso it could be sup- 
posed ibnt justice would ho promoted by 
It, but to gratify the Jews, Paul prudently 
declined tho proposal, anti appealed to 
the Roman emporor, IF / ffiaml at CemFe 
judgmeni-sm. The Homan cnuierori 
idor Julius Cesar were all called CcRar; 
hu«, AnguHtus Osar, Claudius Cesar 
(fee., as all (ho kings ofFgypt wore railed 
Pharaoh, ihougii they hod eiudi his pro- 
per name, as Pharaoh JMeelio, te Tb© 
emporor at this time fA. n. 60) wan Ne- 
ro, ono of the most and imi«ou® 
men that ever sat on a throno. It wt« , 
luidor him that Paul was aftorwardii 
hoheadod. When Paid layi, »timd 
at Cowr’s jwdfwtnt-aoat, ’ fm moius to 
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ouglit to be judged : to tbe Jews 
have I done no wrong, as thon very 
well knowest. 

11 For if I be an offender, or 

say that he regarded the tribunal be- 
fore which he then stood, and on which 
Festiis sat, as really the judgment-seat 
of Cesar. The procurator, or governor, 
held his commission from the Roman 
emperor, and it was, in fact, his tribu- 
nal. The reason why Paul made this 
declaration, may be thus expressed: ‘I 
am a Roman citizen. I have a right 
to justice. I am under no obligation to 
put myself again m the hands of the 
Jews. I have a, right to a fair and im- 
partial trial ; and 1 claim the protection 
and privileges which all Roman citizens 
have before their tribunals ; the nght-of 
a fair and just trial.^ It was, therefore, 
a severe rebuke of Festus for proposing 
to depart from the known justice of the 
Roman laws j and, for the sake of popu- 
larity, proposing to him to put himsell in 
the hands of his enemies IT W/tere 1 
ougU to he judged. Where I have a right 
to demana and expect justice I have 
a right to be tried where courts are 
usually held, and accordmg to all the 
forms of equity which are usually ob- 
served. IT I ham done no wrong. I have 
not injured their persons, property, cha 
racter, or religion. This was a bold ap- 
peal which ms consciousness of inno- 
cence, and the whole course of proceed- 
ings enabled him to make, without the 
possibility of their gaiiisaymg it IT ils 
tAoii mry well knoioest. Festus knew, 
probably, that Paul had been tried by 
Felix, and that nothing was proved 
against him. He had now seen ‘the 
spirit of the Jews, and the cause why 
they arraigned him. He had given Paul 
a trial, and had called on the Jews to 
adduce their able” men to accuse him, 
and after all, nothing had been proved 
against him. Festus knew therefore that 
he was innocent. This abundantly ap- 
pears also from his own confession, ver. 
18, 19. As he knew this, and as Festus 
was proposing to depart from the regular 
course of justice for tfie sake of popu- 
larity, it was proper for Paul to use the 
strong lan^age of rebuke, and to claim 
what he knew Festus did not dare to 
deny him, the protection of the Roman 
laws. Conscious innocence may be bold ; 
md Christians have a right to insist on 1 
impartial justice, and the protection of I 
laws. Alas, how many magistrates 
thews have been like Festuf, who, when ' 


have committed any thing* worthy 
of death, 1 refuse not to die ; but 
if there be none of these things 
whereof these accuse me, no man 

Christians have been arraigned before 
them, have been fully satisfied of iheir 
innocence, but who, for the sake of popu* 
lanty, have departed from all the rules 
of law, and all the claims of justice 
11. For if I be an ojender. If I ha^@ 
injured the Jewf«.so as to desert e death. 
If it can be proved that I have done in- 
jury to any one H I refuse not to die. I 
have no wish to escape justice. I do 
not wish to evade the laws, or to take 
advantage of any circumstances to screen 
me from just punishment. Paul’s whole 
course showed that this was the noble 
spirit which actuated him. JMo true 
Chnstian wishes to escape from the laws 
He will honour them, and not seek to 
evade them But, like other men, he 
has rights ; and he may and should in- 
sist that justice should be done. IF No 
man maif deliver me unto them. 'No man 
shall be allowed to do it. This bold 
and confident declaration Paul could 
make, because he knew what the law 
required, and he knew ihat Festus would 
not dare to deliver him up contrary to 
the law. Boldness is not incompatible 
with Christianity; and innocence, when 
its rights are invaded, is always bold. 
Jesus firmly asserted his rights when on 
trial (John xviii. 23), and no man is under 
obligation to submit to be trampled on 
by an unjust tribunal in violation of the 
laws. IT I appeal unto Cesar. I appeal 
to the Roman emperor, and carry ray 
cause directly before him. By the Vale- 
rian, Porcian, and Sempronian laws, it 
had been enacted, that if any magistrate 
should be about to beat, or to put to 
death any Roman citizen, the accused 
could appeal to the Roman people, and 
this appeal carried the cause to Rome. 
The law was so far changed under the 
emperors, that the cause should be car- 
ried before the emperor, instead of the 
people. Every citizen had the right of 
this appeal ; and when it was made, iho 
accused was sent to Rome for trial. Thus 
Pliny (Ep. 10. 97) says, that tliose Chris- 
tians who were accused, and who, being 
Roman citizens, appealed to Cesar, he 
sent to Rome to 5e tned. The reason 
why Paul made this appeal was, that ho 
saw that justice would not be done him 
by the Roman governor. He had been 
tried by Felix, and justice had been de- 
med him, and he was detained a prisoner 
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may deliver me unto them. 1 ap- 
peal ® unto Cesar. 

12 Then Festus, when he had 
conferred with the council, answer- 
ed, Hast thou appealed unto Ce- 
sar '? unto Cesar shalt thou go. 


m violation of law, to gratify the Jews ,* 
he had now been tried by Festus, and 
saw that he was pursuing the same 
course; and he resolved, therefore, to 
assert his rights, and remove the cause 
far from Jerusalem, and from, the preju- 
diced men in that city, at once to Rome 
It was in this mysterious way that Paul’s 
long cherished desire to see the Roman 
church, and to preach the gospel there, 
was to be gratified Corap Note on 
Horn. 1 . 9 — 11. For this he had prayed 
iong (Rom. i 10 ; xv. 23, 24), and now at 
length this purpose was to be fulfilled, 
God answers prayer ; but it is often in a 
way which we little anticipate. He so 
orders the tram of events ; he so places 
us amidst a press of circumstances, that 
the desire is granted in a way which w’e 
could never have anticipated, but which 
shows m the best manner that he is a 
hearer of prayer. 

12. IFAcn ke had conferred with the 
council With his associate judges, or 
with those who were his comiaeliors in 
the admimstraiion ofjustice. They were 
made up of the chief persons, probably 
military as well as civil, who were about 
him, and who were his assistants m the 
administration of the affiiirs of the pro- 
vince. IT Unto Cesar shalt thou go. He 
was Willing m this way to rid himself 
of this trial, and of the vexation, attend- 
ing it. Ho did not dare to deliver him 
to Ut© Jews in violation of the Roman 
laws ; and he was not willing to do jus- 
tice to Piufl, and thus make himself un- 
popular with the Jews. Ho was, there- 
fore, proliably rejoiced at the opportunity 
of thus freeing himself from all the trou- 
ble in the case, in a manner against which 
none could object. 

13. And after certain datjs^ king Agtip- 
pa. This A'grippa was the son of Herod 
A|?rippa (Acts xti. 1), and groat grandson 
of Herod the Groat. His mother’s name 
was Cyprus. Josephus’ Jewish Wars, b. 
ii. eh, XL fi 6. When his father died, ho 
ww at Romo with the emperor Claudius. 
Josephus says that tins emperor was m- 
clineu to bestow upon him all his father’s 
dominions, but was dissuaded by his min- 
isters. The reason of this was. tfcat it 

2 E 


13 And after certain days, king 
Agrippa and Bernice came unto 
Cesarea, to salute Festus. 

14 And when they had been 
there many days, Festus declared 
Paul’s cause unto the king, saying, 


was thought imprudent to bestow so 
large a kingdom on so young a man, and 
on© so Jiiexporiencecf Accordingly 
Claudius sent Cuspius Fadu.s to be Fro- 
curator of Judea, and of the entire king- 
dom. Josephu.s’ Autui b. xix. eh. i\, ^ 2 
When Herod, the brother of his father 
Agrippa the Great, dicil ni the eighth 
year of the reigu of‘ (haudiub, his king- 
dom — the kingdom of (Jhalei.s, was be- 
stowed by Claudius on Agrippa, Jose- 
phus’ Antiq. b. xx. cU. v \\ 2. Afterwards 
ho bestowed on liim llio tctrarchy of 
Phihp and Balaiiea, and ad<lod to it Tra- 
cbomtis with Abila. Auiuj. b. xx, ch 
vii. $ 1. After 111© iloath of Claudius, 
Nero his successor added to his domin- 
ions Julias in Perea, and a part of Gali- 
lee. Agrippa had been brought up al 
Rome ; and wa.s strongly attached to the 
Romans, When the trouiiles commenced 
in Judea wdiieh ended in the destruction 
of Jerusalem, he did all that ho could to 
pioservo peace and order, but in vain. 
He aftorwards joined lus troops with 
those of the Romans, and assialed them 
at the dcslruetion of Jerusalem. After 
tho captivity of that mty, lie wmnt to 
Rome with his sister Rornu'c, where he 
ended hi.s days. He died at the ago of 
Hoventy years, about A. 1). 90. His man- 
ner of living with hw sister, gave occa- 
sion to reports respecting him very hiilo 
to his advantage. 1! And lirrmre, Bhe 
was sister of Agrippa. BUo had been 
married to Horod, king of Chalcis, her 
own uncle by her fatln‘r’s side. Afler 
his death, she propob(*d to Polemon king 
of Fontus ami part of ( hlicia, that if he 
would become circumciHod she would 
marry him. He complied, l)Ut she <lid 
not continue long with tiim. After she 
left him, she returned to her ^u*oiber 
Agrippa with whom she hvtid m ^ man- 
ner such as to excite scandal. Jcf ephtw 
directly charges her with incest ^ ih Iier 
brother Agripiia. Aniup b. xx. ch. yih 
3. H To saiiiki Festim. To «lu<w him 
respect as tho governor of Jutlea, 

M. Festus declared Tmts mhse, 11# 
did this, probably, beemwe Agripf.fi being 
a Jew, would bo tuppowd to Ihj 
od in tho c^e* It was natuml that rhit 
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There is a certain man left in bond 
by Felix. 

15 About who'-rf, when “ I wa, 
at Jerusalem, the chief priests anc 
the elders of the Jews informed 
we, desiring to have judgmen 
against him. 

16 To whom I answered, It is 
not the manner of the Romans to 
deliver any man to die, before that 
he which is accused have the ac* 
cusers face to face, and have li 
cense to answer for himself con- 

a ver.2,3. 

trial should be a topic of conversation 
and perhaps Festus might be disposed to 
ask what was# proper to be done in such 
cases. IT in hands. Greek, 
prisoner.” He was left m custo- 

dVr probably in the keeping of a soldier 
ch.xxiv 23 27 

15. About whcrni, &c. See ver. 1 — 5 
IF To have judgment against him. To 
have him condemned. 

16. It IS not the manner, He here 

^jtates the reasons which he gave to the 
Jews for not delivering Paul into their 
hands. In ver. 4, 5. we have an account 
of the fact that he would not accede to 
the requests of the Jews; and he here 
states that the reason of his refusal was, 
that It was contrary to the Roman law. 
Appian m his Roman history says, “ it is 
not their custom to condemn men before 
they, are heard.” Philo de Praesi. Rom. 
says the same thing. In Tacitus (Annal 
ii ), it 18 said, “ a defendant is not to be 
prohibitad from adducing all things, by 
which his innocence may be established.’' 
It was for this, that the equity of the 
Roman jurisprudence was celebrated 
throughout the world. We may remark 
that It is a subject of sincere gratitude to 
the God of our nation, that this privilege 
is enjoyed m the highest perfection in 
this land. It is the privilege of every 
man here to be heard ,* to know the 
charges against him; to be confronted 
with the witnesses ; to make his defence ; 
and to be tried by the laws, and not by 
the passions and caprices of men. In this 
respect our jurisprudence surpasses all 
that Rome ever enjoyed ; and is not in- 
ferior to that of the most favoured nation 
of the earth, f Tb deliver. To give 
him up as a favour to popu- 

lar clamour and caprice. Yet our Sa- 
viour, in violation of the Roman laws, was 
thus givets up by Pilaie. Matt, xxvii 


[A. D. 62. 

cermtig the crime laid against 
him. 

17 Therefore when * they were 
come hither, without any delay on 
the morrow I sat on the judgment- 
seat, and commanded the man to be 
brought forth. 

18 Against whom, when the 
accusers stood up, they brought 
none accusation of such things as I 
supposed : 

19 But <= had certain questions 
against him of their own supersti- 


18 — 25. IT Have the accusers face to face. 
That he may know who they are, and 
hear their accusauons, and refute them. 
Nothing contributes more to justice than 
this. Tyrants suffer men to be accused 
without knowing who the accusers are, 
and without an opportunity of meeting 
the charges. It is one great principle of 
modern jurisprudence, that the accused 
may know the accusers, and be permuted 
to confront the witnesses, and adduce all 
the testimony possible in his own de- 
fence. And have license. Greek, ‘place 
of apology,' may have the liberty of de 
fending himself 

17 Therefore when they were come 
hither, &c. See ver. 6. 

18. None accusation, &c. No charge as 
I expected of a breach of the peace ; of 
a violation of the Roman law , of atro- 
cious crime. It was natural that Festus 
should suppose that they would accuse 
Paul of some such offence. lie had been 
arraigned before Felix ; had been two 
years m custody ; and the Jews were ex- 
ceedingly violent against him. All this, 
Festus would presume, must have arisen 
from some flagrant and open violation of 
the laws. 

19. Bui had certain questions. Certain 

pquiries, or litigated and disputed sub- 
jects ; certain points of dispute in which 
they differed. z>i’tfjfiarartv«i. It Of their 
own superstition. This 

word properly denotes the worship, or 
ear of demons; but was applied by the 
3reeks and Romans to the worship of 
their gods. It is the same word which is 
need m Acts xvii. 22 whore it is used in a 
wd sense. See Note on that place. 

There are two reasons for thinking that 
Festus used th© word here m a good sense, 
and not in the sense in which we use the 
ord superstition. (1.) It was the word 
by which the worship of the Greeks and 
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tion, and of one Jesus, which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive. 

20 And because ‘ I doubted of 
such manner of questions, I asked 
him whether he would go to Jera 
Salem, and there be judged of thes( 
matters. 

21 But when Paul had appealed 
^ be reserved unto the ^ hearing 
jf Augustus, I commanded him to 
De kept till I might send him to 
Cesar. 

' or, / was doubtful how to mquxrt ha eof. ^ or, 

judgment. 


23 Then Agrippa said unto Fes* 
tus, I would also hear the man my* 
self. To-morrow, said he, thou shal t 
hear him. 

23 And on the morrow, when 
Agrippa was come, and Bernice, 
with great ® pomp, and was entered 
into the place of hearing, with the 
chief captains, and principal men 
of the city, at Festus’ command- 
ment Paul * was brought forth. 

24 And Festus said, King Agrip- 
pa, and all men which are here 

a Ezek.7.24. b c 9.15. 


Romans, and, therefore, of Festus him- 
self, was denoted, and he would naturally 
use it m a similar sense m applying it to 
the Jews. Me would wish simply to de- 
scribe their worship in such language as 
he was accustomed to use when speaking 
of religion (2) He knew that Agrippa 
was a Jew. Festus would not probably 
speak of the religion of his royal guest as 
superstition, but would speak of it with 
respect He meant, therefore, to say 
simply, that they had certain inquiries 
about their own religion ; but accused 
him of no crime against the Roman laws. 
IT And of one Jesus, which was dead. Gr. 
'Of one dead Jesus.’ It is evident that 
Festus had no belief that Jesus had been 
raised up ,* and m this he would expect 
that Agrippa would concur with mm. 
Paul had admitted that Jesus had been 
ut to death ; but he maintained that ho 
ad been raised from the dead As Fes- 
tus did not believe this, he spoke of it 
with the utmost contempt. ‘ They had a 
dispute about one dead Jesus, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive.’ In this man- 
ner a Roman magistrate could speak of 
the glorious truth of the Christian reli- 
gion; and this shows the spirit with which 
the great mass of philosophers and states- 
men regarded its doctrinea. 

20. And because I doubled of such man- 
ner of qmsiiOM. See the margin. Be- 
cause r hesitated about the right way of 
disposing of them ; because 1 was igno- 
rant of their nature and bearing, I pro- 
posed to go to Jerusalem, that the matter 
might be there more fully investigated. 
It is obvious, that if Paul was not found 
guilty of any violation of the laws, ho 
should have been at once discharged. 
Some interpreters understand this as af- 
firming that he was not satisfied about the | 
question of Paufs innocence, or certain I 
whether he ought to be set at liberty or not ' 


21. But wheji he had appealed, ver. 11 
IT To be reserved. To be kept ; not to be 
tried at Jerusalem, but to be sent to Rome 
for trial. Unto the hearing. Margin, ‘i the 
judgment.” That Augustus might hoar 
and decide the cause. IT Of Augustus 
The reigning emperor at tins time was 
Nero. The name Augustas Oji^aa-rai,) 
properly denotes that which is vener- 
able, or worthy of honour and reverence. 
It was first applied to Cesar Ootavia- 
nus, who was the Roman emperor m tho 
lime when our Saviour was born, and 
who iH usually called Augustus Cesar 
But tho title continued to be used of his 
auceossors lu office, as denoting the vene- 
ration or reverence which was due to the 
•ank of emperor. 

22 7%€n Agrippa said, &c. Agrippa 
loubtless had" heard much of the fame 
‘f Jesus, and of the new sect of Chris- 
tians; and probably ho was induced by 
mere curiosity to hear what Paul could 
lay in explanation and defonco of th® 
loctrino of Christianity. This wash of 
Agrippa gave occasion to the noblest de- 
fence which was ever made before any 
tribunal, and to as splendid oloti nonce a» 
'an ho found any wnere in any language 
3ee ch. xxvl 

23. With great pomp. Gr. With much 

ihantasy” ; with much show 

'larade, and splendour, ft was an oceg- 
(ion on which he could oxliihit much of 
he splendour of royalty, and he chose to 
lo it f Into the ptace of hearing. The 
ourt-Toom ; or the place where the judges 
leard and tried causes. 1 With the. chtef 
lapfains. Gr, Tho chiJarchi ; tho com- 
nandors of a thousand men. It mearii 
lere, that the military officers were as- 
embled. IT The prtnoifml men of th$ 
Up. Th© civil officew, or the men of 
■eputahon and influence, 

24. Metm dtdU mih m. Have appeared 
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present witli ns, ye see this man 
about whom all ® the multitude of 
the Jews have dealt with me, both 
at Jerusalem, and also here, crying* 
that ^ he ousfht not to live any 
longer. 

25 But when I found that he had 
committed nothing ® worthy of 
death, and that he himself hath 
appealed to Augustus, I have de- 
termined to send him. 

a ter .3 7. i c 22.22. c c.23.9,29; 28.31. 

d ver.11,12. 

before me, desiring me to try him. They 
have urged me to condemn him, IF Cry- 
ing out, &c. Comp ch. XXII. 22. They 
Iiad sought that he should be put to death. 

26. whom. Respecting his charac- 
ter, opinions, manner of life ; and re- 
specting the charges against him IT No 
certain thmg. Nothing definite, and well 
established. They had not accused Paul 
of any crime against the Roman laws ; 
and Festus professes himself too ignorant 
of the customs of the Jews to inform the 
emperor distinctly of the nature of the 
charges, and the subject of trial, f Unto 
my lord. To the emperor; to Cesar. 
This name Lord, the emperors Augustus 
and Tiberius had rejected, and would 
not suffer it to be applied to them. Sue- 
tonius (Life of Augustus, v. 53.) says « the 
appellation of Lord he always abhorred 
as abominable and execrable.” See also 
Suetonius’ Life of Tiberius, v. 27. The 
emperors that succeeded them, however, 
admitted the title, and suffered themselves 
to be called by this name. Nothmjg would 
be more satisfactory to Kero, the reigning 
emoeror, than this title f I might have 
eomemhal to write. As Agrjppa was a Jew, 
and was acquainted with the customs and 
doctrine of the Jews, Feslus supposed that 
after hearing Paul, he would be able to 
inform him of the exact nature of these 
charges, so that he could present the case 
intelligibly to the emperor. 

27. For it seemetk to me unreasonalle. 
Festus felt that he was placed in an em- 
barrassing Situation lie was abou t to send 
a prisoner to Rome to be tried, who had 
been tried by himself, and who had ap- 
pealed from his jurisdiction ; and yet he 
was Ignorant of the charges against him, 
and of the nature of his offences, if any 
had been committed. When prisoners 
were thus sent to Rome to be tried before 
the emperor, it would be proper that the 
charges should be all specified, and theevi- > 
dence stated by which theii were support - 1 


26 Of whom i ha\e no certain 
thing to write unto my lord. Where** 
fore I have brought him forth before 
you, and specially before thee, O 
king Agrippa, that, after examina- 
tion had, I might have somewhat to 
write. 

27 For * it seemeth to me unrea- 
sonable, to send a prisoner, and not 
withal to signify the crimes /aid 
against him. 

e Prov 18 13. Jno.7.51. 


ed. Fet Feslus could do neither ; and it 
is not wonderful that he felt himself per- 
plexed and embarrassed; and that h© 
was glad to avail himself of the desire 
which Agrippa had expressed to hear 
Paul, that he might be able to specify 
the charges against him. IT Withal Also; 
at the same time. IF 7'o signify. To spe- 
cify, or make them know In concluding 
this chapter, we may observe: 

(1.) That m the ’case of Agrippa, we 
have an instance of the reasons which 
induce many men to hear the gospel. 
He had no belief in it, he had no con- 
cern for Its truth or its promises ; but h© 
was led by curiosity to desire to hear the 
minister of the gospel of (Ihnst. Curi- 
osity thus draws multitudes to the sanc- 
tuary. In many instances, they remain 
unafected and unconcerned in regard to 
its provisions of mercy. They listen, and 
are unmoved, and die in their sms. In 
many instances, like Agrippa, they are 
almost persuaded to be Christians, ch. 
XXVI. 28. Hut, like him, they resist the 
appeals ; and die unmterestecf in the plan 
of salvation In some instances, they are 
converted; and their curiosity, like that 
of Zaccheus, is made the means of their 
mbracing the Saviour. Luke xix. 1 — 9. 
Whatever may be the motive which in- 
duces men to desire to hear, it is the duty 
of the ministry cheerfully and thankfully 
like Paul, to state the truth, and to defend 
Lhe Christian religion. 

(2 ) In 'Festus we have a specimen of 
the manner in which the great men, and 
the rich, and the proud, usually regard 
Christianity. They esteem it to bo a sub- 
ject of inquiry, in which they have no 
interest; a question about “ one dead Je- 
sus,” whom Christians affirm to he alive. 
Whether he be alive or not; whelher 
Christianity bo tnte or false, they suppose 
is an inquiry which does not pertain to 
them. Strange that it did not occur to 
"‘astus that ir ho al ve» his religion 
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CHAPTER XXYh 
^HEN Agrippa said unto Pau 
Thou art permitted to speak fo 
thyself. Then Paul stretched forti 
the hand, and answered for him- 
self: 

was true ; and that it was possible tha 
It might be from God. And strange tha 
the men of this world regard the Chris 
tian religion as a subject in which thei) 
have no personal interest, but as one con 
cernmg which Christians only should in 
quire, and m which they alone should fee’ 
any concern. 

(3.) In Paul we have the example of a 
man unlike both Festus and Agrippa. 
He felt a deep interest in the subject — a 
subject which pertained as much to them 
as to him- He was willing not only to 
look at It with curiosity, but to .stake hie 
life, his reputation, his all, on its truth. 
He was willing to defend it every where, 
and befb«'e any class of men. At the 
same time that he urged his rights as a 
Roman citizen, yet it was mainly that he 
might preach the gospel. At the same 
• time that he was anxious to secure justice 
to himSeir, yet his chief anxiety was to 
declare tho truth of God. Before any 
tribunal ,• before any class of men , in the 
presence of princes, nobles, and kings, 
of Romans and of Jews, he was ready to 
pour forth irresistible eloquence and ar- 
gument in defence of the truth. Who 
would not rather bo Paul than either 
Festus or Agrippa ? Who would not 
rather be a pnnoner like him, than invest- 
ed with authority like Festtis, or clothed 
in splendour like Agrippa? And who 
would not rather be an honest and cordial 
believer of tho gospel like Paul, than, like 
them, to bo cold contemners or neglecters 
of Ae God that made them, and of the 
Saviour that died, and rose again. 

CriAPTER XXVf 
1. Then. Paul stretched forth the hand, 
Soe Note, ch. xxi. 40, This was the usual 
posture of orators or public speakers. 
The ancient statues are commonly made 
in this way, with the right hand extended. 
The dress of the ancients favoured this. 
Tho long and loose robe, or outer gar- 
ment, was fastened usually with a hook 
or clasp on the right shoulder, and thus 
left tho arm at lull liberty, IT And an- 
swmd for himself, be sup- 

posed tfiat Paul expected that his defence 
would be attended with a release from 
condnement ; for he had himself appeal- 
ed to the Roman emperor, ch. xxv, 11. 
Tljii design in speaking befbre Agrippa 


2 1 think myself happy, king 
Agrippa, because I shall answer 
for myself this day before thee,' 
touching all the things whereof I 
am accused of the Jews : 

3 Especially, thee 

was, doubtless, (1.) To vindicate his cha- 
racter, and obtain Agrippa ’s attestation to 
his innocence, that thus he might allay 
the anger of the Jews; (2.) To obtain a 
correct representation of the case to the 
emperor, as Festus had desired this m 
order that Agrippa might enable him to 
make a lair statement of the case (ch, 
XXV. 26, 27) ; and, (3.) To defend his own 
conversion, and the truth of Christianity, 
and to preach the gospel in the hearing 
of Agrippa and the attendants, with a 
hope that their minds might be improved 
by the truth, and that they might bo con- 
verted to God. 

2. I think myself happy, I esteem it 
a favour and a privilege to be permitted 
to make my defence before one aci^uamt- 
ed with' Jewish customs and opinions. 
His defence, on former occasions, had 
been before Roman magistrates, who had 
little acquaintance with the opinions and 
customs of the Jews, who woro not dis- 
posed to listen to the discussion of the 
points of iliflerence between him and 
them, and who looked upon all their 
controversies with contempt. See ch. 
xxiv. XXV. They wore, therefore, liltio 
qualified to decide a question which wat 
closely connected with the Jewish cus- 
toms and doctrines; and Paul now re- 
joiced to know that ho was before one, 
who, from his acquaintance with tlie 
Jewish customs and fielief would be able 
to appreciate his arguments and motives. 
Paul was not now on his trial ; but he 
was to defend himself or state his (unwe, 

10 that Agrippa might bo aide to aid 
^"'ostus in transmitting a true account of 
■he case to iho Roman emperor. It mm 
ri« interest and duty, ihoreforo, to ilofond 
“limself as wmll as possildo ; and to put 
iim in possession of nil tho facts in the 
'.aso. His defence is, consequently, made 
up rhiefiy of a most eloquent siatemont 
of tho facts just m they had occurred, 
f I shall answer. I shall bo permitted to 
make a statement, or to defend myself, 
r Touching, Ate. Respecting. IT kPAcre* 
f r am meused of the Jews, By the 
^ewa. The matters of the accusation 
were, his being a moyer of iodition < a 
ringleader of the Chmtiam, and a pro- 
femer of the temple, ch. xxiy. 6- 
9 To be skilled, or well 
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to be expert “ in all customs and 
questions which are among the 
lews: wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear ^ me patiently. 

4 ]\iy manner ^ of life from my 
youth, which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, 


Bcquainted IF In all customs Rites, in- 
stitutions, laws, &c. Every thing per- 
taining to the Mosaic ritual, &c. ^ And 
questions. Subjects of debate, and of 
various opinions. The inquiries which 
had existed between the Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, scribes, &c Paul could say this 
of Agnppa without falsehood or flattery. 
Agnppa was a Jew; and had passed 
much of Ms time m the kingdom over 
which he presided ; and though he had 
passed the early part of his life chiefly 
at Rome, yet it was natural that he should 
make himself acquainted with the reli- 
gion of his fathers. Paul did not know 
how to flatter men ; but he was not un- 
willing to state the simple truth, and to 
commend men as far as truth w'ould 
perniit. IF Wherefore On this accoimt ; 
because you are acquainted with those 
customs. The Romans, who regarded 
those customs as superstitious, and those 
questions as matters to be treated wuih 
contempt, could not listen to their dis- 
cussion with patience. Agrippa, who 
knew their real importance, w-ould be dis- 
pose to lend to all inquiries respecting 
them a patient attention. 

4. My manner of life. My opinions, 
principles, and conduct. IF From my 
youth. Paul was born in Tarsus ; but at 
an early period he had been sent to Je- 
rusalem for the purpose of education 
in the school of Gamaliel, eh. xxii. 3. 
IF Which was at ike first. Which was 
from the beginning; the early part of 
which ; the time when the opinions and 
habits are formed. If Know all the Jews, 
It is not at all improbable that Paul was 
distinguished m the school of Gamaliel 
for zeal in the Jewish religion. The 
fact that he was early intrusted with a 
commission against the Christians (ch. ix ), 
shows that he was known. Comp. Phil 
ni 4 — 6, He might appeal to them, there- 
fore, in regard to the early part of his life; 
and, doubtless, to the very men who had 
been his violent accusers. 

5. Which knew me. Who were well 
acquainted with me. IF From the heg%n- 

1‘mug. *‘Av!aS)-sv. Formerly ; or from the 
vary commencement of ray career. Who 


know all the Jews ; 

5 Which knew me from the be* 
ginning, if they would testify, that 
after the most straitest sect of our 
religion, I lived a Pharisee. ^ 

6 And now ® I stand and am 
judged for tlie hope of the pro* 

dc.23S Phil.3,5. c c 23 6 

were perfectly apprized of ray whole 
course. IF If tney would testify. If they 
would bear witness to what they knew. 

That after the most straitest. The most 
rigid ; the most strict , not only m regard 
to the written law of God, but the tradi- 
tions of the elders. Paul himself else- 
where testifies (Phil. in. 4 — 6), that he 
had enjoyed all the advantages of birth 
and training in the Jewish religion, and 
that he had early distinguished himself 
by his observance of its rites and cus- 
toms. IF Sect. Division, or party. IT i 
lived a Pharisee. 1 lived in accordance 
with the rules and doctrines of the Phari- 
sees. See Note, Matt m. 7. The rea- 
sons why Paul here refeis to his early 
life are, (1.) As he had lived during the 
early period of his life without crime; as 
his principles had been settled by the 
instruction of the most able of their 
teacher^, it w'as to be presumed that his 
subsequent hfe had been of a similar 
character. (2) As ho, at that period of 
his life, evinced the utmost zeal for the 
laws and customs of his country, it was 
Ho be presumed that he would not be 
found opposing Or reviling them at any 
subsequent period From the strictness 
and conscientiousness of his past life, he 
supposed that Agrippa might argue fa- 
vourably respecting his siiW.qucrit con- 
duct. A virtuous and religious course 
in early life is usually a .sure pledge^f 
virtue and integrity in subsequent yws. 

6. ‘And now I stand I stand before the 
tribunal. I am arraigned IF And am 
^ud^ed. Am tried with reference to be- 
ing judged. T am undergoing afnuZon 
the point m which all my nation aro 
agreed. IF For the hope. On account of 
the hope; or becaiihe, in common with 
my countrymen, I had entertained this 
hope, and now believe in its fulfilment. 
IF ()f the promise, &c Seo the referencea 
in the margin. It is not qnito certain 
whether Paul refers here to the promise 
of the Messiah, or to the hope of iho 
resurrection of the dead. When he stood 
before the Jewish sanhedrim (eh. xxiii. 
6), he said that he was called in ques- 
fion on account of holding tho doctrine 
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mise “made of God unto our fa- 
thers : 

7 Unto which our twelve 

tribes, instantly serving * God ' day 

a Gen 3 15, 22.18, 49 10. Deut 18 15. 2Sam 7 12 P-s. 
132.11. Isa.4 2, 7 14, 9 6,7 Jer 23.5; 33 14-16 Ezek 34. 
23. Dan.9 24. Mic.7.20 Zech.l3 1,7. Mai 3 1. c.13.32. 
Gal.4 4. 

of the resurrection of the dead. But it 
may bo observed, that m Paul's view, 
the two things were closely united He 
hoped that the Mes.siah would come, and 
he hoped fhere/me for the resurrection 
of the dead, lie believed that he had 
come, and had risen, and therefore he 
believed that the dead would rise. He 
argued the one fiom the other. And as 
he believed that Jesus was the Messiah, 
4 nd that he had risen from the dead, and 
had thus furnished a demonstration that 
the dead would rise, it was evident that 
the subject of controversy between him 
and die Jews involved every thing that 
was vital to their opinions and their 
hopes. See ver. 8. IT Made of God. 
Made by God. See the marginal re- 
ferences. The promises had been made 
to the fathers of a Messiah to come, and 
that embraced the promise of a future 
«tate, or of the resurrection of the dead. 
It wmU help us to understand the stress 
which Paul and the other apostles laid 
on the doctrine of the resurrcciion of the 
dead, to remember that it involved the 
whole doctrine of the separate existence 
of the soul, and of a future state. The 
Sadducces Uenmd all this,- and when the 
Phari.sces, the Saviour, ami the apostles 
opposed them, ihev did it by showing that 
there would bo a future state of rewards 
and puuishmonfs. Soe the argumentof 
the Saviour with the Saddueees explain- 
ed in tlie Notos,Matt,xxii. 23-32, IT Unio 
mr fafhers. Our ancestors, the patri- 
archs, 

7. Unfo which promise. To the fulfil- 
rncTTi of which promise, they hope to 
como . i. e. they hope and boliove that 
the promise will bo fulfilled, and that 
limy will partake of its bonents. IT Our 
tm4m triors. This was the name by 
which the Jews were designated. The 
atioicnt Jewish nation had hoped to come 
to tliai promise; it had been the hope 
and expectation of the nation. Bung 
before the coming of the Messiah, ten 
of the twelve ttibes had been carried 
C 4 ptivc to AsHvriii, find had not returneil, 
leaving but the two tribes of Botijarnin 
and Judah. Bat the name, * the twelve 
ftrilwf.’ to ‘WgnaM the Jewish people 


and night, hope to come. Foi 
which hope’s sake, king Agrippa, 
I nm accused of the Jews. 

8 Why “ should it be thought a 

i Luke 2 37. lThess.3.10. i ni§:ht and day. 

c lCor.15 12,20. 


would be still retained. Comp. James i 
1. Paul here says that the hop© had 
been that of the Jewish nation. Except 
the cpmparaiively small portion of tn© 
Sadducees, the great mass of ih© nation 
had held to the oocirine of a future slate. 
This Agrippa would well know- IT Jn- 
standt/. Constantly ; with intefisity ; with 
an effort < tv *>ct£v/«); with zeal. This 
was true , for amidfst all the sms of the 
natron, they observed wnth punctuality 
and zeal the outward forms of the wor- 
ship of God. t[ Serving God. In the 
ordinances and observances of the tem- 
ple. As a nation, they did not servo him 
in their hearts ; but they kept up the out- 
ward form of religious worship. IF Day 
and mght. With unwearied zeal; with 
constancy and ardour. Luke li. 37. The 
ordinary Jewish services and sacrifices 
were in the morning and evening, and 
might be said to be performed day and 
night Some of their services, as the 
paschal supper, were prolonged usually 
till late at night. The mam idea is, that 
they kept up the worshio of God with 
constant and untiring zeal and devotion. 
IF For v^hek hope's mhe. On account of 
my cherishing this hope in common with 
the great raas.s of my countrymen. See 
cli. xxiii. fi. If Paul could convince 
Agrippa that the main point of his of- 
fence was that which had been the 
common heliel’ of his countrymen, it 
would show to his satisfaction that he 
was innocent. And on this gmund Paul 
put his defence ; that he held only tliat 
which the mass of the nation had believ- 
ed; and that he maintained this in the 
only ronaistent and dofenslble manner— 
that God had, in fact, rawed up the Mes- 
siah, and litul ihus given ahsurnnee that 
the dead Hhmdd rwe. 

8 Why should if hr. thought, The 
force of tins (|nestton will be better seen 
bv an mtorrogntmn point aficriMy (tip 
‘ What ! iR It to be thought n thing in- 
eredihle f du». It intimates surprific thtif 
it nhouhl be Thought bieredible; or ini- 
plioH that no reason crmld be given why 
HU(*h a doctrine should ho unworthy of 
belief IF A thing incrmlihU. A doctrini 
which cannot be credilod or I»IIpv«! 
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thing incredible with you, that Go 
should raise the dead ? 

9 1“ verily thought with mysel 
that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus o'* 
Nazareth. 


Why should it be regarded as absurd 
1" With you. This is iii the plural num 
her ; and it is evident that Paul here ad 
dressed not Agnppa alone, but those wh 
were with him. There is no evidenc 
that Agnppa doubted that the dead couL 
be raised; but Festus, and those wh( 
were with him, probably did ; and Paul 
m the ardour of his speech, turned an< 
addressed the entire assembly. It is very 
evident that we have only an outline 
this argument, and there is every reasoi 
to suppose that Paul would dwell o: 
each part of the subject at greater lengti 
than i*s here recorded. IT That God shoult 
raise the dead. Why should it be re- 
ganled as absurd that God — who has 
powpr; who was the creator of all; wlio 
was the author of the human frame — 
should again restore man to^life, and con 
tinue his future existence. The resur 
rection 'is no more incredible than ihi 
original creation of the human body, am 
it is attended with no greater diflicukies 
And as the perfections of God will be 
illustrated by his raising up the dead ; as 
the future state is necessary to the pur- 
poses of justice m vindicating the just 
and punishing the unjust ; and as God li 
a nghteous moral governor, it should noi 
be regarded as an absurdity that he wil 
raise up those who have died, and bring 
them to judgment. 

9. Iverdy thmight. I indeed sup- 
posed. Paul here commences the ac- 
count of his conversion, and states the 
evidence on which he judged that he 
was called of God to do what he had 
done. He begins by saying thatitw'as 
not because he was originally disposed 
to be a Christian, but that he was vio- 
lently and conscientiously opposed to Je- 
sus of Nazareth, and had been converted 
when in the full career of opposition to 
him and his cause IT With myself. I 
tliought to myself; or, I myself thought. 
He had before^ stated the hopes and ex- 
pectations of his countrymen ver. 6 — 3 
lie now speak.s of his owm views and 
purposes. ‘F-^r myself, I ihoughV &c. 

H That 1 ought to do. That I was l^und, 
or. that It W’as a duty incumbent on me. 

«I thought that I ow’ed it to my 
country, to my religion, and to my God, 


10 Which thing I also did in * 
Jerusalem : and many of the saints 
did J shut up in prison, having re- 
ceived authority from the chief 
priests ; and when they w’^ere put to 
death, I gave my voice against them, 

i C.8 3. Gal.1.13. ccl9l4. 

to oppose in every manner the claims of 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah ’ 
We here see that Paul was conscientious, 
and that a man may be conscientious 
even when engaged in enormous wick- 
edness. It is no e ;idence that a man is 
right because he is conscientious. No 
small part of the crimes against human 
laws, and almost all the cruel persecu- 
tions against Chnsiians, have been ear- 
ned on under the plea of conscience. 
Paul here refers to his conscientiousness 
m persecution, to show that it w’as no 
slight matter which could have changed 
his course. As he was governed in per- 
secution by conscience, it could have 
been only by a force of demonstration, 
and by the urgency of conscience equally 
clear and strong, that could ever have 
induced him to abandon this course, and 
become a friend of that Saviour whom he 
had thus persecuted. IT Many thwas As 
much as possible. He was not satisfied 
with a few things — a few words, or pur- 
poses, or arguments, but he felt bound 
to do as much as possible to put down 
the new religion IF Contrary to the name, 
&c. In opposition to Jesus himself, or to 
his claims to be the Messiah. 7''he name 
is often used to deno«e the person him- 
self. ch. iii. 6. 

10. Which thing I did, <fec. ch. viii. 3 
And many of the samfs, &c. Many Chris- 
tians. ch viii. 3. IF And when they were 
put to death In the history of those 
transactions there is no account of any 
Christian being put to death, except lStc-‘ 
nhen. Acts vii But there is no impro- 
bability in supposing that the same thing 
which had happened to Stephen, had 
bccurred in other cases. Stephen was 
he first martyr, and as he was a promi- 
nent man, his case is particularly rct'ord- 
d. % I gave my voice. Paul was m»t a 
lember of the ‘saniiedrim, and tins does 
ot mean that he voted, but simply tliat 
le joined in the persecution; he apjirov- 
d It, he assented to the putting of the 
lints to death. Comp. eh. xxii. 20. I'he 
yriac renders it, “I joined with ihoi-e 
ho condemned them.” It is evident 
Iso that Paul instigated them in this 
ersecution, and urged them on to deeds 
"'blood apd cruelty. 
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11 And 1 punished them oft in ® 
every synagogue, and , compelled 
them to blaspheme ; and feeing ex- 
ceedingly mad against them, 1 per- 
secuted them even unto strange 
cities. 

12 Whereupon as I went ^ to 
Damascus, with authority and 
commission from the chief priests, 

13 At mid-day, 0 king, I saw in 
the way a light from heaven, above 
the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me, and them which 
journeyed with me. 


11. And I punished them oft^ &c- See 
ch. xxii. 19 IT And ctmpelled them to 
blaspheme. To blaspheme ihe name of 
Jesus, by denying that he was the Mes- 
siah, and by adimtiing that he was an 
impostor. This was the object which 
they had m \iewin the persecution. It 
was not to make them blaspheme or re- 
proach God., but to deny that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and to reproach him os a 
deceiver and an impostor. It is not ne- 
cessarily unfilled in the expression, “ and 
competed them to blaspheme,” that he 
succGodod m doing it, but that he vio- 
itently endeavoured, to make them aposta- 
Jze from iho Christian religion, and 
deny the Lord Jesus. It is certainly not 
impossili'o that a, <ew might thus have 
been induced by the authority of the san- 
hedrim, and by ilie throats of Paul to do 
k ; but it lb certain that the great mass 
of Christians adhered firmly to their be- 
lief that Jesus was the Messiah. If And 
being exceedingly mad. Nothing could 
more forcibly express his rage and vio- 
lence against the Christiaub, He raged 
Iko a madman ; he was so indignant mat 
he laid aside all appearance of reason; 
and with the fury and violence of a ma- 
niac, he endeavoured to exterminate them 
from the earth. None but a madman 
will persecute men on account of their 
religious opinions ; and all persecutions 
have been conducted like this, with the 
violence, and fury, and ungovernable 
temper of maniacs, f Unto strange dtm. 
Unto foreign cities; cities out of Judea, 
The principal instance of this was his 
oing to Damascus; but there isnoevi- 
enc© that he did not intend also to visit 
other cities out of Judea, and bring the 
Christians there, if he found any, to Jom- 
salem. 


14 And when we weie are all 
fallen to the earth, I heard a voice 
speaking unto me, and saying in 
the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ? it is 
hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. 

15 And I said, Who art thou, 
Lord? And he said, I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. 

16 But rise, and stand upon thy 
feet : for I have appeared unto thee 
for this purpose, to make thee a 
minister and a witness ^ both of 

c Eph '1.7. Col.1.23,25. d c.22 IS. 

12 — 15 See this passage explained m 
the Notes on ch. ix. 6, <&;c. 

16. But rise, Sic The particulars men- 
tioned in this V jrse and the two follow' * 
ing, are not recorded in the account of 
Paul’s conversion in ch. ix. But it is not 
improbable that many circumstances may 
have occurred which are not recorded. 
Paul dwells on them here at length, in 
order particularly to show his authority 
for doing what he had done in preaching 
to the Gentiles. IT To make thee a minis* 
ter A minister of the gospel ; a preach- 
er ol the triitli. H And a witness. Note, 
ch. xx'ti. 15. If JVhich thou hast seen. On 
the road to Damascus ; that is, of the Jj^rd 
Jesus, and of the fact that he was risen 
from the dead. II And of those things, 
&c Of those further mnnifostalioris of 
mv person, protection, and will, which I 
will yet make to you. It is evident from 
this, that the Ixud Jesus promised to 
manifest himself to Paul m hm ministry, 
and to make to him still further displays 
of his will and glory. Comp. oh. xxil 
17, 18. This was done by hw rescuing 
him IVom destruction and danger ; by ih© 
intimation of his will * and by the grow- 
ing and expanding view which Paul was 
permitted to lake of tlie character and 
perfections of the Herd Jesus. In ihii 
wo see that it is the duty of ministers to 
bt^ar witness not only to the truth of relb 
gion in general, or of that which they 
can demonstrate by argument ; but more 
ospocially of that which they experience 
m their own hearis, ami which they um 
dcratarid by having ihemselvete been the 
subjects of it. No man is qualified to 
emor the ministry who hw.not a jiersonal 
and pmejical ami tavirig view of the 
glory and jperfoctions of me JLord Jesus, 
and who does not go to hii work us a 
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these things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in the which I 
will appear unto thee ; 

17 Delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
** whom now I send thee ; 

18 To open * their eyes, and to 
turn * them from darkness to light, 
and from the power ^ of Satan unto 

tt c.22.21. Roni.n.l3. b Tsa.35.5, 42 7* c Luke 
L79. Jno.8.12. 2Cor.4 6. Eph.1.18. d Col.1.13 IPet. 
2.9. e Lube 1.77. Eph.i /. Col 1.14. 

witness of those things which he has felt. 
And no man enters the ministry with 
these feelings, who has not, as Paul had, 
a promise that he shall see still brighter 
displays of the perfections of the Saviour, 
and be permitted to advance in the 
knowledge of him and of his work. The 
highest personal consolation in this work 
is the promise of their being admitted to 
ever-growing and expanding views of the 
glory of the Lord Jesus, and of experi- 
encing his presence, guidance, and pro- 
tection. 

17. Delwefing thee from the people. 
From the Jewish people. This implied 
that he would be persecuted by them, 
and that the Lord Jesus would interpose 
to rescue him. IT And from the Gentiles. 
This also implied that he would be perse- 
cuted and opposed by them— a prospect 
which was verified by the whole course 
of fais ministry. Yet in all he experienced, 
according to the promise, the support and 
the protection of the Lord Jesus. This 
was expressed in a summary manner in 
Luke IX. 16. IT Vnto whom now I send 
thee. ch. xxii. 21. As the opposition of 
the Jews arose mainly from the fact that 
he had gone among the Gentiles, it was 
important to bring this part of his com- 
mission into full view before Agnppa, 
and to show that the same Saviour who 
had miraculouslj converted him, had 
commanded him to go and preach to 
them. 

18. To open their eyes. To enlighten 
or instruct them. Ignorance is repre- 
sented by the eyes being closed, and the 
instruction of the ^spel by the opening 
of the eyes. See Eph. 1 . 18, IT And to 
turn them from darkness to light. From 
the darkness of heathenism and sin, to 
the light and purity of the gospel. Dark- 
ness IS an emblem of ignorance and of 
sin; and the heathen ^nations are often 
represented as sitting in darkness. Comp. 
Note, Matt iv. 16. John i. 4, 5. IT And 
from ike power of Satan. From the do- 


God ; that they may receive for- 
giveness ® of sins, and inheritance t 
among them which are ^ sanctified, 
by faith ^ that is in me. 

19 Whereupon, O king Agrippa, 
I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision : 

20 But showed * first unto them 
of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, 

/ Eph.i 11. CoI.1 12 lPet,1.4. e Jno 17.17. c.20. 
32. ICorlSO Rev21.2^ A Eph 2.S. Heb.11.6. 
» c.ll.26,&c. 

raimon of Satan. Comp. Col. i. 13. 1 
Pet. ii. 9. Notes, John xii 31 ; xvi 11 
Satan is thus represented as the prince 
of this world ; the ruler of the darkness 
of this world ; the prince of the power 
of the air, &c. The heathen world, lying 
m 6 n and superstition, is represented as 
unc 9r his control ; and this passage teach- 
es, uoubtless, that the great mass of the 
people of this world are the subjects of 
the kingdom of Satan, and are led captive 
by him at bis v ill. IT Unto God. To 
the obedience of the one living and true 
God. IT Thai they may receive forpve- 
ness of sins. Through the merits ofthat 
Saviour who died ; that thus the parti- 
tion wall between the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles might be broken down, and all 
might be admitted to the same precious 
privileges of the favour and mercy of 
God. Comp. Note, Acts ii. 38. IT And 
inheritance. An heirship, or lot (xx>»eov) ; 
that they might be entitled to the privi- 
leges and favours of the children of God. 
See Note, Acts xx. 32. IT 'Which are sanc- 
tified. Among the saints; the children 
of God. Note, Acta xx. 32. 

19. Whereupon. Whence (hsrtv). 
Since the proof of his being the Messiah, 
and of his resurrection, and of his calling 
me to this work, was so clear and pldin, I 
deemed it my duty to engage without 
delay in the work. IT 2 was not disobe- 
dient. I was not incredulous, or unbe- 
lieving; I yielded myself to the com- 
mand, and at once obeyed. See Acts ix. 

Coma Gal. i, 16. IT To the heavenly 
vision. To the celestial appearance ; or 
to the vision which appeareti to me mani- 
festly from heaven. 1 did not doubt that 
this splendid appearance (ver. 13) vvas 
from heaven; and I did not refuse to 
obey the command of him who thus ap- 
peared to me He knew it was the com- 
mand of God his Saviour; and he gave 
evidence of repentance by yielding obe- 
dience to it at obce. 

20. See ch. ix. 20—23. The 20th 
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and througbout all the coasts of 
Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that 
they should repent and turn to God, 
and do works ® meet for repentance. 

21 For these causes the Jew^s * 
caught me in the temple, and went 
about to kill me, 

22 Having therefore obtained help 


verse contains a summary of his labours 
m obedience to the command of the 
Lord Jesus. IIis argument is, that the 
Lord Jesus had from heaven commanded 
him to do this, and that he had done no 
more than to obey his injunction 

21. Caught me in the temple, ch xxi- 
30. IT And ment about, <Ssc Endeavour- 
ed to put me to death. 

22. Having therefoie obtained help of 
God. Paul had seen and fell his danger. 
He had known the determined malice of 
the Jews, and their efforts to take his 
life. He had been rescued by Lysias, 
and had made every effort to avoid the 
danger, and to save his life ; and at the 
end of all, he traced his safety entirely to 
the help of God. It was not by any power 
of his owm that he had been preserved ; 
but it was because God had interposed 
and rescued him. Those who have bech 
delivered from danger, if they have just 
views, will delight to trace it alfto God. 
They will regard his hand ; and will feel 
that whatever wusdom theif may have 
had, or whatever may have been the 
kindness of their fnentla to pid them, yet 
that all this also is to be traced to the su- 
perintending providence of God. IT Wit^ 
nessing. Bearing testimony to what ho 
had seen, according to the command of 
Christ ver. 16, IT To small. To those in 
humble life; to the poor, the ignorant, 
and the obscure. Like, his master, ho did 
not despise them, but regarded it as his 
duty and privilege to preach the gospel to 
the poor. IT And great The rich and 
noble ; to kings, and princes, and gover- 
nors. Ho had thus stood on Mars’ fliU at 
Athens ; he had borne testimony hefire 
the wise men of Greece ; hb had ueclarod 
the same gospel before Felix, Fostus, and 
now before Agrippa. He olierod salva- 
tion to all. He passed by none because 
they were poor ; and he was not deterred 
by the fear orf* the rich and the great from 
making known their sins, and calling 
them to repentance. What an admirable 
illustration of the proper duties of a min- 
ister of the gospel ! ^ it Saying none other , 
mng, 050. Delivering no now doctrine ; i 


of God, I continue unto this day, 
witnessing both to small and great, 
saying none other things than those 
which ^ the prophets and Moses did 
say should come. 

23 That Christ should suffer, andf 
that he should be the first ^ that 
should rise from the dead, and 

c Luke 24 27,46, d 1 Cor. 15 2S. 

but maintaining only that the prophecies 
had been fulfilled. As he had done this 
only, there was no reason for the op- 
position, and persecution of the Jewa 
IT Should come Should come to pass ; or. 
should take place. Paul here evidently 
moans to say, that the doctrine of the 
atonement, and of the resurrection of 
( Jurist, IS taught m tho Old Testament. 

23 That Clinst. That tho Messiah 
expected by the Jews should bo a sufFer- 
mg Messiah. IT Should suffer. Should 
lead a painful life, and bo put to death. 
See Note, ch. xvii. 3. Comp. Dan. ix. 27. 
Isa. Ini. IT And that he should he the first, 
(fee. This declaration contains two points. 
(1.) That It was taught in the prophets 
that tho Messiah should rise from the 
dead. On this, see the proof alleged in 
ch. 11 . 24-32 ;xui. 32—37. (2.) That he 
should bo tho first tliat should rise. This 
cannot mean that the Mossian should be 
the fimt dead person who should be re- 
stored to life, for Elijah had raised the son 
of tho Shnnammite, and Jesus himself had 
raised Lazarus, and the widow’s son at 
Nam. It does not moan that he should 
he the first in the order of tune that should 
nso, but first in eminence, the most dis- 
tinguished, tho chief, the head of those 
who should rise from tho dead, newfros 
#2 apua-Txtrtv? In accordance With 

this he is called (Gol i. 18), “ the begin- 
rung, the first-born from the dead,” having 
among all the dead who should bo raised 
up, tho rights and pre-emmonce of the 
lirimogoniture, or which pertainod to the 
irst-boni. In 1 Coj. xv. 20. he is called 
‘ the first-fruits of them that slept” This 
declaration is, therofiro, made of him by 
way of eminonco. (1.) As being chief, a 
,)rince among those raised from the dead : 
2.) As being raised by his own powei 
.John X IB) ; (3.) As, by his rising, seenr* 
ng a dominion over death and the grave 
I Cor. XV, 21), 26) ; and, (4.) As bringings 
by lu« rising, life and immortality to light. 
Ho rose to return to death no iimre. And 
he thus secured an ascendancy over death 
and tho grave, and was thus, by way of 
eminenco, first among those rai«‘d from 
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should shew light unto the people, voice, Paul, tl ou art beside hy« 
and to the Gentiles. self; much learning doth make thee 

.24 And as he thus spake for mad. “ 
himself, Festus said with a loud 25 But he said, I am not mad 

a SKicga 9 11. 


the dead. IT And should show light unto 
the people. To the Jews. Should be 
their instructor and prophet. This Moses 
had predicted. Deut. xvm. 15. IT Arid to 
the Gentiles This had often been foretold 
by the prophets, and particularly by 
Isaiah. Isa. ix 1, 2. Comp Matt iv. 14 — 
16. Isa. xi. 10; xlii, 1. 6 ; liv. 3 ; lx. 3. 
11; 1x1.6; ixii 2; Ixvi. 12. 

24. Festus said with a loud voice. Amaz- 
ed at the zeal and ardour of Paul Paul 
doubtless evinced deep interest in the 
subject, and great earnestness in the de- 
livery of his defence. IT Thou art beside 
thyself. Thou art deranged; thou art 
insane. The reasons why Festus thought 
Paul mad were, probably, (1 ) His great 
earnestness and excitement on the sub- 
ject. (2 ) His laying such stress on the 
gospel of the despised Jesus of Nazareth, 
as if It were a matter of infinite moment. 
FfStus despised it ; and he regardeddt as 
proof of derangement that so much im- 
portance was attached to it. (3.) Festus 
regarded, probably, the whole story of the 
vision that Paul said had appeared to him, 
as the effect of an inflamed and excited 
imagination , and as the proof of delirium. 
This is not an uncommon charge against 
those who are Christians, and especiallv 
*^hen they evince any unusual zeal. 
Sinners regard Them as under the influ- 
ence of delirium and fanaticism ; as terri- 
fied by imaginary and superstitious fears ; 
or as misguided by fanatical leaders. 
Husbands often thus think their wives 
deranged, and parents their children, and 
wicked men the ministers of the gospel. 
The gay think it proof of derangement 
that others are serioa^, and anxious, and 
prayerful ; the rich, that others are will- 
ing to part with their property to do 
good; the ambitious and worldly, that 
others are willing to leave their country 
and home, to go among the Gentiles to 
spend their lives m making known the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, The really 
sober, and rational part^if the world — 
they who fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments ; who believe that eternity is 
oefore them, and who strive to live for it — 
are thus charged with insanity by those 
wno are really deluded, and who are thus 
.iving lives of madness and folly. The 
tenants of a mad-house often think all 
otbeis deranged but themselves; but 


there is no madness so great, no delirium 
so awful, as to neglect the eternal inte- 
rest of the soul for the sake of the poor 
pleasures and honours which this life can 
give. 11 Much learning. It is probable 
that Festus was acquainted with the fact 
that Paul had been well instructed, and 
was a learned man. Paul had not while 
before him manifested particularly his 
learning. But Festus, acquainted in some 
way with the fact that he was well edu- 
cated, supposed that his’ brain had been 
turned, and that the effect of it was seen 
by devotion to a fanatical form of reli- 
gion. The tendency of long continued 
and intense application to produce merital 
derangement, is every where known. 
IT Doth make thee mad. Impels, d^-ives, or 
excites thee to madness. 

25 I am not mad. I am not deranged 
There are few more happy turns than 
that which Paul gives to this accusation 
of Festus. He might have appealed to 
the course of his argument; he might 
have dwelt on the importance of the 
subject, and continued to reason ; but he 
makes an appeal at once to Agi ippa^ and 
brings him in for a witness that he was 
not deranged. This would be far more 
like./ iv) make an impression on the mind 
of Festus, than any thing that Paul could 
say in self defence. The same rejily, ‘ I am 
not mad,’ can be made by all Christians to 
the charge of derangement which the 
world brings against them They ba,vQ 
come, like the prodigal (Buke xv. 17), to 
their right mind ; and by beginning to act 
as if there were a Gocl and Saviour, as 
if they were to die, as if there were a 
boundless eternity before them, they are 
conducting according to the dictates of 
reason. And asPaiil appealed to Agnppa, 
who was not a Christian, for the reason- 
ableness and soberness of bis owm views 
and conduct, so may all ChriHiians appeal 
even to sinn rs themselves, as witnesses 
that they are acting as mimorlal beings 
should act. All men know that if ihere is 
an eternity, it is riglit to prepare for it; 
if there is a God, n is proper to serve 
him ; if a Saviour died for us, we should 
love him; if a hell, wo should avoid it; 
if a heaven, we should seek it. And 
even when they charge us with folly and 
derangement, we may turn at once upon 
thetrif and appeal to their owm consciences 
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most noble Eestus, but speak forth 
the words of truih and sober- 
ness. 

26 For the king knoweth of these 
things, before whom also I speak 

and ask them if all our anxieties, and 
prayers, and efibrts, and self-denials, are 
not' right ? One of the best ways of con- 
victing sinners is, to appeal to them just 
as Paul did to Agrippa. When so appeal- 
ed to, they will usually acknowledge the 
force of the appeal ; and will admit that 
all the solicitude of Christians for their 
salvation is according to the dictates of 
reason If Most noble Fesins. This was 
the usual title of the Roman governor 
Comp XXIV. 3. H Of tuilh In accordance 
with the piodictions of JMoses and the 
prophets , and the fads which have oc- 
curred Hi the death and resurrection of 
the Messiah. In proof of this ho appaab 
to Agrippa. x’or. 2o, 27. Truth here stands 
opposed to delusion, imposture, and fraud 
"if And soberness. Soberness 
msdam) stands opposed here to madness, 
01 derangement, and d-enoies sanity of 
mind. The words which I speak aio 
those of a sane man, const ions of what 
he IS saying, and iiiifircssed with its truth 
They were the words, also, of a man who, 
under the charge of derangement, evinc- 
ed the most perfect self-possession, and 
command of his feelings ; and who utter- 
ed sentiments deep, impressive, and wor- 
thy of the attention of mankind. 

20, For the hng. King Agrippa. 
IT Knoweth. He had been many years m 
that region, and the fame of Jesus and 
of Paul’s conversion were probably well 
known to him. II 7'hese f lungs, Tho 
things pertaining to tho -early nerseou- 
tious of CJhnstians; the spread of the 
gospel; and the remarkable conversion 
of Paul Though Agrippa might md 
have been fully informed respecting 
thtise things, yet ho had on acquainronoc 
with Moses and tho prophets ; ho know 
the Jewish expectation respecting the 
Messiah ; and he could not bo ignorant 
respecting the remarkable public events 
in tho lilo of Jesus of Nazareth, and of 
Ids having been put to death by order of 
Pontius Pilate on the cross, f I speak , 
fredy* I speak openly, boldly. 1 use no , 
disguise ; and I speak the more confident- 
ly before him, because, from his situation, 
ho must be acenminted with the truth of' 
w'hat X say. Truth m always hold and ' 
Ireo ; and it is an evidence of honesty 
when a maw is willing to declare every 
ihinf without reserve before thoso tvho 
2 P 


freely; for I am persuaded tha, 
none of these things are hidden 
from him ; for this thing was not 
done in a corner. 

27 King Agrippa, believest thou 

are qualified to detect him if he is an im- 
postor. Such evidence of truth and 
honesty was given by Paul IT For I am 
persuaded. 1 am convinced ; I doubt not 
that he is W'ell acquainted with these 
things. IT Are hidden from, him. That 
he IS unacquainted with them. IT For 
this thing. The thing to w hich Paul had 
mainly referred in this deience, his own 
conversion to tho Christian religion- 
IT Was 7iot done in a corner. Bid not 
occur secretly and obscurely; but was 
public, and was of such a character as to 
attract attention. The conversion of a 
leading persecutor, such as Paul had been, 
and in the manner in which that conver- 
sion had taken j>lace, could not but at 
tract attention and remark. And al- 
though the Jews woiildb endeavour m 
much as possible to conceal it, yot Paul 
might presume that it could not be entire- 
ly unknown! to Agrippa. 

27. King Aguppa. Tins bland per- 
sonal address is an instance of FauPs 
happy manner of appeal Ho does it to 
bring in tho testimony of Agiippa to meet 
tho charge of Fe.sius that he was derang- 
ed. IF Uelievest thou (he prophets ? The 
prophecies rcspexting the character, tho 
stifTerings, and the death of the Messiah. 
IT I hnow that thou bdteresf. Agrippa was 
a Jew; and, as such, he of course believ- 
ed ihe prophets. Perhaps loo, from wJiat 
Paul knew' of his persoual character, he 
might confidently afiirm thnt ho professed 
to be a believer. Instead, therefore, of 
waning for his answer, Paul amicipatea 
it. and says that ho knows that Agrippa 
prolcsscs to believe all these prophecies 
respecting tho Messiah, lbs design is 
evident. It in, (1) To meet iho charge of 
derangement, and to bring in the testi- 
mony of Agripfwb wIjo well und©rMloo<l 
tho auWoct, to the imporhmeo and tlic 
truth of what ho wuh wiyirig. (2.) To 

I tress on the conscicuco of his royal 
icarer t!ie ovidoiux* of flio (fiirlhian re- 
ligion, and to seouro if }.f»Kiihlo his (ori- 
vorsion. *Sinco thou believest ibo pro- 
phecies, and Hincol have shown that tney 
are fulfilled in Jesus of Nazarctli, that ho 
corresponds in person, chararlor, end 
work with the prophols, it follows twit 
his religion is truo/ Paul lost i*o opi»or- 
inniiy of prewing tho truth on every 
class of men. H«i had such » oonvkihm 
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the prophets? I know that thou 
believest. 

28 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 

of the truth of Christianity, that he was 
deterred by no rank, station, or office ; by 
no fear of the rich, the great, and the 
learned ; but every where urged the evi- 
dence of that religion as indisputable. 
Jn this, lay the secret of no small part of 
his success A man who really believes 
the truth will be ready to defend it A 
man who truly loves religion will not be 
. ashamed of it any where. 

28. Then, Agnppa said unto Paul. He 
could not deny that he believed the pro- 
phets. He could not deny that the argu- 
ment was a strong one, that they had 
been fulfilled m Jesus of Nazareth. He 
could not deny that the evidence of the 
miraculous interposition of God in the 
conversion of Paul was overwhelming. 
And instead, therefore, of charging him 
as Festus had done wuth derangement, 
he canuidly aig^d honestly avows the im- 
pression which the proof had made on 
his mind. IT Almost Except a very 
little. ’Ev Thou hast nearly con- 

vinced me that Christianity is true, and 
persuaded me to embrace it. The argu- 
ments of Paul had been so rational ; the 
1 made to his belief 
of the prophets had been so irresistible, 
that he had been nearly convinced of the 
truth of ChristisLnity, We are to remem- 
ber, (1 ) That Agrippa was a Jew, and 
that he would look on this whole subject 
in a different manner from the Roman 
Festus. (2.) That Agrippa does not ap- 
pear to have partaken of the violent pas- 
sions and prejudices of the Jews who had 
accused Paul. (3.) His character as 
eiven by Josephus is that of a mild, can- 
did, ancl ingenuous man. He had no par- 
ticular hostility to Christians; he knew 
that they were not justly charged with 
sedition and crime ; and he saw the con- 
clusion to which a belief of the prophets 
inevitably tended. Yet, as in thousands 
of other cases, he was not quite persuad- 
ed to be a Christian. What was included 
in the ‘‘almost;’' what prevented his 
being quite persuaded, we know not. It 
may nave been that the evidence was 
not so clear to his mind as he would pro^ 
fess to desire ; or that he was not willing 
to give up his sins ; or that he was too 
proud to rank himself with the followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth; or that, like Felix, 
he was willing to defer it to a more con- 
venient season. There is every reason to 
believe that he was never qfiite persuaded 


Almost thou ** persuades t me to be 
a Christian. 

a James 1.23,24. 

to embrace the Lord Jesus ; and that he 
was never nearer the kingdom of heaven 
than at this moment. It was the crisis, 
the turning point in Agrippa’s life, and in 
his eternal destiny ; and, like thousands 
of others, he neglected or refused to allow 
the full conviction of the truth on his 
mind, and died m his sins. IT per- 
suadest me Thou dost convince me of 
the truth of the Christian religion, and 
persuadest me to embrace it IF To he a 
Christian. On the name Christian, see 
Note, ch. XI. 26. On this deeply interest- 
ing case, we may observe, (1.) That there 
are many in the same situation as Agrip- 
pa — ^many who are almost, hut not altO' 
geiher, persuaded to be Christians. They 
are found among (a) Those who have been 
religiously educated ; (6) Those who are 
convinced by argument of the truth of 
Christianity; (c) Those whose consciences 
are awakened, and who feel their guilt, 
and the necessity of some better portion 
than this world can furnish. (2/) Such 
persons are deterred from being altoge- 
ther Christians by the following, among 
other causes (a) By the love of sm — 
the love of sin m general, or some par- 
ticular sm which they are not willing to 
abandon, (h) The fear of shame, perse- 
cution, or contempt, if they become Chris- 
tians. (c) By the temptations of the 
worM — Its cares, vanities, and allure- 
ments — which are often prosecuted most 
strongly in just this state of mind, (d) 
The love of office, tho pnde of rank, arui 
power as m the case of Agrippa. (c) A 
disposition, like Felix, to delay to a more 
favourable time tho work of religion, 
until life has wasted away, and death ap- 
oroaches, and it is too late ; and the un- 
happy min dies ALMOST a ChnUian. (3.) 
This state of mind is one of peculiar in- 
terest, and peculiar danger It is not one 
of safety; and it is not ono that implies 
any certainty that the ‘almost Chrislian’ 
will ever be saved. There is no reason 
to believe that Agrippa ever became 
fully persuaded to become a Christian. 
To be almost persuaded to do a thing 
which we ought to do, and yet not to do 
It, is the very position of guilt and dan- 
ger. And it IS no wonder that many are 
brought to this point — the turning point, 
the crids of life— and then lose theii 
anxiety, and die in their sins. May the 
God of lr<iep us from resting m 
being aim p^rsdadol to be Christians 
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29 And Paul said, I would * to 
God that not only thou, but also all 
that hear me this day, were both 
almost, and altogether such as I 
am, except these bonds* 

30 And when he had thus spoken, 
the king rose up, and the governor, 

And may every one who shall read this 
account of Agnppa be admonished by his 
convictions, and be alarmed by the fact 
that he then paused, and that his convic- 
tions there ended ! And may every one 
resolve by the help of God to forsake 
every thing that prevents his becoming 
an entire believer, and without delay 
embrace the Son of God as his Saviour! 

29. I would to God. I pray to God ; I 
earnestly desire it of God. This shows, 
(1.) Paul’s intense desire that Agnppa, and 
all w’ho heard him, might be saved. (2.) 
His steady and constant belief that none 
but God could incline them to become 
altogether Christians. Hence he ex- 
pressed it as the object which he ear- 
nestly sought of God, that they might be 
Jurue believers. Paul knew well that 
there was nothing that would overcome 
the reluctance of the human heart to 
be an ent.re Christian but tU«' grace and 
mercy of God. Pie had addressed to 
them the convincing arguments of reli- 
gion; and ho now breathed forth his 
earnest prayer to God that these argu- 
ments might be effectual. So prays 
every faithful minister of the cross If All 
that hear me. Festua, and the military 
and civil officers who had been assem- 
bled to hear his defence, ch. xxv. 23. 
T Were both almost, and ultoi> ether, <fec. 
Paul had no higher wish lor thorn than 
that they might nave the faith and con- 
solations which he had himself oiyoyed. 
He had so firm a conviction of the truth 
of Christianity, and had experienced so 
much of its consolations and supports 
amidst all his persecutions and trials, 
that his highest desire for them was, that 
they might experience the same inex- 
pressibly pure and holy consolations He 
well knew that there was neither happi- 
ness nor safety in being almost a Chris- 
tian ; and he desired, therefore, that they 
would give themselves, as he had done, 
entirely and altogether to the service of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, f Except these 
bonds. These chains. This is an ex- 
ceedingly happy and touching appeal. 
Probably Paul, when he said this, lifted 
up his arm with the chain attached to it. 


and Bernice, and they that sat with 
them. 

31 And when they were gone 
aside, they talked betw^een them- 
selves, saying, This man doeth no- 
thing worthy of death or of bonds. 

32 Then said Agrippa unto Fes- 


His wish was, that they might be parta- 
kers of the pure joys which religion had 
conferred on him; that in all other re- 
spects they might partake of the effects 
of the gospel, except those chains. Those 
he did not wish them to bear. The per- 
secutions, and unpist trials, and confine- 
ments which he had been called to suft 
fer in the cause, he did not desire them 
to endure. True Christians wish others 
to partake of the full blessings of reli- 
gion. The trials which they themselves 
experience from without in unjust perse- 
cutions, ridicule, and slander, they do 
not wish them to endure. The’ trials 
which they themselves experience from 
an evil heart, from corrupt pass’ons, and 
from temptations, they do not wish others 
to bxpenence. But even with these, re- 
ligion confers mfiniiely more pure joy 
than the w^orld can give; and even 
though others should be called to expe- 
rience severe trials for their religion; 
still, Christians wish that all should par* 
take of the pure consolations which Chris 
tianity alone can furnish in this world and 
the world to come. 

31 This man doeifi nothing worthy of 
death. This was the conclusion to which 
they had come, after hearing all that the 
Jews had to allege against him. It was 
the result of the whole investigation; 
and we have, therefore, ffio concurring 
testimony of Claudius Lysias (ch* xxiii 
29), of Felix (ch. xxiv.), of Festus (oh 
XXV. 26, 27), and of Agnppa to his inno 
cenco. More honourable and satisfac- 
tory testimony of his innocence Paul 
could not have desired. It was a full 
acquittal from all the charges against 
him ; and though ho was to b© sent to 
Rome, yet lie wont there with every fa- 
vourable circumstance of being acquitted 
there also. 

32. Then said Aervppa unto Festus, &c 
This IS a full declaration of the convic. 
non of Agrippa, that Paul was innocent 
It is an instance also where boldness and 
fidelity will he attended with h€ppy re- 
sults. Paul bad concealed nothing of 
the truth. He had mad© a bold and 
faithful appeal (ver. ‘it)., to Agrippa him* 
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tus, This man might hare been set 
at liberty, if he had not appealed 
unto Cesar. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 
A ND when it was determined 
that we should sail into Italy, 


self for the truth of what he was saving. 
By this appeal, Agnppa had not been 
offended. It had only served to impress 
him more with the innocence of Paul. 
It is an instance which shows us that 
religion may be commended to the con- 
sciences and reason of princes, and kings, 
and judges, so that they will see its truth. 
It is an instance which show's us that 
the iTOst bold and faithful appeals may 
be made by the ministers oi religion to 
their hearers, for the truth of what they 
are saying. And it is a full proof that 
the most faithful appeals, if respectful, 
may be made without offending men, 
ana with the certainty that they will 
feel and admit their force. All preach- 
ers should be as faithful as Paul; and 
whatever may be the rank and charac- 
ter of their auditors, they should never 
doubt that they have truth and God on 
their side, and that their message, when 
most bold and faithful, will commend it- 
self to the consciences of men. 
CHAPTER XXVIL 
1. And when it was determined. By 
Pestus (ch. XXV. 12), and when the time 
was come when it was convenient to 
send him. IT That we should sail. The 
use of the term “ we” here shows that 
the author of this book, Luke, was with 
Paul. He had been the companion of 
Paul, and though he had not been ac- 
cused, yet It was resolved that he should 
still accompany him. Whether he went 
at his own expense, or whether he was 
sent at the expense of the Roman govern- 
ment, does not appear. There is a dif- 
ference of reading here in the ancient 
vemions. The Syriac reads it, "And 
thus Festus determined that he [Paul] 
should be sent to Cesar in Italy,” &c. 
The Latin Vulgate and the Arabic also 
read "he” instead of "we.” But the 
Greek manuscripts are uniform ; and the 
correct reading is, doubtless, that which 
is in our version. 11 Into Italy, The 
country still bearing the same name, of 
which Home was the capital. fAnd 
certain other prisoners. Who were pro- 
bably also sent to Rome for a trial before 
the emperor. Dr. Lardner has proved 
that it was common to send prisoners 


they delivered Paul “ and certain 
other prisoners unto one named 
Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ 
band. 

2 And entering into a ship of 
Adramyttium, W'e launched, mean* 

0 c.25.12,25. 

from Judea and other provinces to Rome. 
Credibility, Part 1, ch x §10 pp. 248, 
249. IT A centurion. A commander of 
a hundred men. IT Of Augustus* hand 
For the meaning of the vvoid “band,” 
see Note, Matt, xxvii. 27 Acts x. 1 It 
was a division in the Roman army, con- 
sistmgof from four 'to six hundred men. 
It was called “Augustus’ band” in ho- 
nour of the Roman emperor Augustus 
(Note, ch. XXV. 21), and was probably 
fetinguished in some way for the care 
m enlisting or, selecting them. The Au- 
gustine cohort or band is mentioned by 
Suetonius m his Life of Nero, 20. 

2, A ship of A-dramytfium. A mari- 
time town of Mysia, in Asia Minor, oppo- 
site to the island of Lesbos. This was a 
ship which had been built there, or whit h 
sailed from that port, but which was 
then m the port of Cesarea. It is evr- 
dent from ver. 6, that this ship was not 
expected to sail to Italy, but that the 
centurion expected to find some o’ her 
vessel into which he could put Iho pri- 
soners to take them to Rome f Vfc 
launched. We loosed from our anchor- 

je; or we set sail See ch. xiii. 13. 

By the coasts of Asia. Of Asia Minor. 
Probably the owners of the ship designed 
to make a coasting voyage along"' the 
southern part of Asia Minor, and to en- 
gage m traffic with the maritime towms 
and cities. If One Aristarchus, a Macedo- 
dian. This man is mentioned as Paul’s 
companion in travel m ch. xix. 29 He 
afterwaids attended him to Macedonia, 
and returned with him to Asia, ch, xx. 4 
He now appears to have attended him, 
not as a prisoner, but as a voluntary com- 
panion, choosing to share with him his 
dangers, and to enjoy tho benefit of liis 
society and friendship Ho went with 
him to Rome, and w'os a fellow-prisoner 
with him there (Col. iv. 10); and is men- 
tioned (epi-stle to Philemon 24) as Paul’s 
fellow-labourer. It was, doubtless, a great 
comfort to Paul to have with him tw^o 
such valuable friends as Luke and Aris- 
tarchus ; and it was an instance of great 
affection for him that they w^ere not 
ashamed of his bonds, but w’ero willing 
to share his dangers, and to ex{Kme them 
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ing to sail by the coasts of Asia 
one Aristarchus, " a Macedonian of 
Thessalonica, being with us. 

3 And the next day we touched 
at Sidon. And Julius courteously 
^ entreated Paul, and gave him li- 
berty to go unto his friends to re- 
fresh himself. 

4 And when we had launched 
from thence, we sailed under Cy- 
prus, because the winds were con- 
trary. 

rtcl9 29. ic 24 23, 28.16. 

selves to oenl for the sake of accompany- 
ing him to Rome. 

3. We touched at Sidon. Note, Matt 
XI. 21. It was north of Cesarea, IT A^id 
Julius courleousLy entreated Paul. Treat- 
ed him kindly, or humanely. IT And gave 
him liberty^ The same thing had 
been done by Felix ch. xxiv 23 IT Unto 
his friends In Sidoii. Faul had frequently 
travelled in that direction in goin^ to, 
and returning from Jerusalem, and it is 
not improbable, tho^ef^re, that he had 
friends in all the principal cities. IT 2b 
refresh himse/J'. To enjoy the benefit 
of their kind care, to make his present 
situation and hia voyage us comfortable 
os po.saiblo. It IS probable that they 
would furnish him with many supplies 
w'hich were needful to make his long 
and perilous voyage comfortable. 

4 IFe saded under Ci/prus, For an 
account of* Cyprus, see Note, ch. iv. .36. 
By sailing “ under Cyprus” is meant that 
they sailed along ila coasts; they kept 
near to it ; they thus oudeavourod to 
break off tho violent wmdar Instead of 
steornig a direct courao in the open sea, 
which would havo exposed them to vio- 
lent opposing winds, they kept near this 
largo island, so that it was between them 
and the westerly winds, 'fh© force of tho 
wind wa.s thus broken, and the voyage 
renderod less dinicult and dangerous. 
They went betAveen (/yprus and Asia 
Minor, leaving Clyprus to the left Had 
it not been lor the stnuij? western wiiuls 
they would have hdl it on the riglii. 

IT Tim winds wet e cont runt. Wert* rni'ii 
the west, or southweai, which thus pre- 
vented their pursuing a diruet course. 
See the map. 

6. The seu of Cilicia and Paniphylia, 
The sea which lies oil' tho coast from 
these two regions. For their sii nation, 
see tho map, and Notes, Acts vi. 9, and 
xiii. 13. f We came to Mi/ra, a city of 
hyoia* Lycia was a province in tho 
2 F 2 


5 And when we had sailed ovei 
the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. 

6 And there the centurion found 
a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy ; and he put us therein. 

7 And when we had sailed slowly 
many days, and scarce were come 
over against Cnidus, the wind not 
suffering us, we sailed under Crete 
^ over against Salmons ; 

8 And, hardly passing it, came 

1 or, Candy. 

southwestern part of Asia Minor, having 
Phrygia and Pisidia on the north, the Me- 
diterranean on the south, Pamphylia on 
the east, and Cana on the west. 

6. A ship of Alexandria. A ship be- 
longing to Alexandria. Alexandria was 
in Egypt, and was founded by Alexander 
the Great. It appears from ver. 38, that 
the ship was laden with whpat. It is 
well known that great quantities of wheat 
were imported from Egypt to Rom© ; and 
it appears that this was one of the large 
ships which were employed for that 
purpose. Why the ship was on tlie 
coast of Asia Minor, is not known. But 
it is probable that it had been driven 
out ot its way by adverse winds or tem- 
pests. 

7. Had sailed slowly. By reason of the 
prevalence of the western v mds. ver. 4. 

IT Over against Cnidus. This was a city 
standing on a pi omonlory of the same name 
in Asia Minor, in tho part of tlio province 
)f Cana called Daris, and a little north- 
west of the island of Ithodcs. 11 The wind 
not suffering us. The wind repelling us 
in that direction ; not permitting us to hold 
on a direct course, wo were driven off 
near to Crete. IT We sailed under Crete. 
See \Gr. 4. We lay along near to Crete, 
10 as to break the violence of tho wind. 
<'or the situation of Crete, see Note, ch. 
i. 11. IT Over against Salmone. Near to 
Sulmone. This was the name of the 
promontory which formed the eastern ox- 
'remity of the island of Crete. 

8. Amf hardly passing it. Scarcely be- 
ing able to pass by it without being 
wreckeil. Being almost driven on it. 
They passed round the east end of the 
island, becanso they had been unable to 
■luil directly forward between tho island 

rid the mam land, f Tim fair havens. 
[’’his was on tho souihoastem part of the 
sland of Crete. It ww probably not so 
much a harbour a» an open kind of road, 
tvhich affbrded good anchorage for a time 
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unto a place which is called the fair 
havens ; nigh whereunto was the 
city of Lasea. 

9 Now when much time was 
spent, and when sailing was now 
dangerous, because the fast * was 
now already past, Paul admonished 
them, 

30 And said unto them, Sirs, i 
perceive “ that this voyage will be 
with ^ hurt and much damage, not 

i Tht feast was on the lOJA day of the 1th month. 
LeT.23 27,29. a 2Kings 6.9,10. Dan 2 20 Amos 3 7. 
a or, %njury. 


only of the lading and ship, but 
also of our lives. 

11 Neveitheless, the centurion * 
believed the master and the owner 
of the ship, more than those things 
which were spoken by Paul. 

12 And because the haven was 
not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advised to depart thence 
also, if by any means they might 
attain to Phenice, and there to win 


It is called by Stephen, the geographer, 
“ the fair shore.” 

9. When much time was spent In sail- 
ing along the coast of Asia ; in contend 
ing with the contrary winds. It is evi 
dent, that when they started, they had 
iioped to reach Italy before the dangerous 
time of navigating the Mediterranean 
should arrive. But they had been de- 
tained and embarrassed contrary to their 
expectation, so that they were now sailing 
m the most dangerous and tempestuous 
time of the year. IF Because the fast was 
now already pajst. By “ the last,” here is 
evidently intended the fast which occur- 
red among the Jews on the great dw of 
atonement. That was the tenth of the 
month Tisri, which answers to a part of 
September and part of October It was 
therefore the time of the autumnal equi 
nox, and when the navigation of the Me 
diterranean was esteemed. to be particu- 
larly dangerous, from the storms which 
usually occurred about that time. The. 
ancients regarded this as a dangerous 
time to navigate the Mediterranean. See 
the proofs in Kumoel on this place, IT Paul 
admonished them. Paul exhorted, entreat- 
ed, or persuaded them. He was some- 
what accustomed to the navigation of 
that sea ; and endeavoured to persuade 
them not to risk the danger of sailing at 
that season of the year- 

10. Sirs. Gr. Men. IF F perceive. It 
13 not certain that Paul unaerstood this 
by direct inspiration. He might have 
perceived it from his own knowledge of 
the danger of navigation at the autumnal 
equinox, and from what he saw of the ship 
as unfitted to a dangerous navigation. But 
there is notlnrig that should prevent our 
believing also that he was guided to this 
conclusion by the inspiration of the Spirit 
of God. Comp. vcr. 23, 24. IF WiU he 
mth hint With injury, or hazard. It is 
not meant that their lives would b© lost; i 


but that they would be jeoparded IF Th. 
lading. The freight of the ship It wea 
laden with wheat, ver. 38. Paul, evi- 
dently, by this, intended to suggest the 
propriety of remaining where they were, 
until the time of dangerous navigation 
W'as past. 

31 The master. The captain, or the 
pilot. The person who is here mean!, 
was the helmsman, who occupied, in an- 
cient ships, a conspicuous place on the 
stern, and steered the ship, and ga \0 
directions to the crew. IF The owner of 
the ship. Probably a difiereiit person fiton 
“the master.” lie had the general com- 
mand of the ship as his own property, but 
had employed “ the master,” or the pilot, 
to direct and manage ir. ^ I!is counsed m 
regard to the propriety of ronlinumg the 
voyage, would be likely to be followed 

12. The haven. The fair havens \ er. 
8. IF Was not commodious to winter in. 
Kot safe or convenient to remain there. 
Probably it furnished rather a rafo an- 
chorage ground in time of asi(»rm, than 
a convenient place for a permanent har- 
bour. ^ The more part. The greater part 
of the crew'. IF 2b Fhcmce. ’’idiis w'ns a 
port or harbour on the south side of ’('rote, 
and west of the lair havens. It was a 
more convenient harbour, and regoided as 
more safe. It appears, therefvre, liiat the 
majority of persons on hoaid (onnnred 
with Paul in the belief that it was not 
adiisable to attempt the navigutswn of ih© 
sea until the dangers of the wintcT had 
passed b 3 n “JF And Ucth Iowa id. Cruk, 
Looking tow'ard ; u o it was open in liiat 
direction, IF The southwest. K-tra 
Tow’ard Lyha, or Afnca. Thai country 
was situated southwofet of the niomh of 
-he iiarfaour. The entrance of ihe bar 
hour w'as in a southwest direction 

And northwest. K<hm 1’hia 

word denotes a wind blowing from the 
north vrest. The narbour wa& dmibskw 
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ter ; which is an haven of Crete, “ 
and lieth toward the southwest and 
northwest. 

13 And when the south wind 
blew softly, supposing that they 
had obtained their purpose, loos- 
ing * thence^ they sailed close by 
Crete. 

14 But not long after there * 
arose against it a tempestuous 
wind, called Euroclydon. 

b ver.21. c P8.107,25. 


15 And when the ship was caught, 
and could not bear up into the wind * 
we let her drhe. 

16 And running under a certain 
island which is called Clanda, we 
had much work to come oy the 
boat ; 

17 Which when they had ta 
ken up, they used helps, under* 
girding the ship ; and fearing lest 
they should fall ^ into the quick- 


curved. Its entrance was in a southwest 
direction. It then turned so as to he m a 
direction towards the northwest. It was 
thus rendered perfectly safe from the 
winds and heavy seas ; and in that har- 
bour they might pass the winter m secu- 
rity. 

13. The south wind. The wind before 
had probably been a head wind, blowing 
from the west. When it veered round to 
the south, and when it blew gently, 
though not entirely favourable, yet it was 
so that they supposed they could sail 
along the coast of Crete IT Had obtained 
their purpose. Tho object of tifeir desire ; 
that is, to sail safely along the coast of 
Crete. IT Loosing thonco Setting sail 
from the fair havens. H Close bp Crete. 
Near the shore. It is evident that they 
designed, if possible, to mak;e the harbour 
of JPncnice, to winter there. 

14. Arose. Beat violently. IT Against 

It. Against the island of Crete. ’ IT A 
tempestuous vmd. Turbulent, violent, 
strong. IT Called Eurodydon. Interpre- 
ters nave been much perplexed about 
the meaning of this word, which occurs 
nowhere else in the Now Testament 
The most probable Hupposition is, that it 
denotes a wind not blowing steadily from 
any quarter, but a hurricane, or wind 
veering about to didorent quarters. Such 
hurricanes are known to abound in the 
Mediterranean, and are now called Le- 
vanters, deriviM their name from blowing 
ehioJdy in the Levant, or eastern part of 
the Mediterranean. The name Burocly- 
don is derived probably from two Greek 
words, wind, and a wave, 

BO called from its agitating and exciting 
the waves. It ihtis answers to tho usual 
ejffects of a hurricane, or of a wind ra- 
pidly changing its pohits of compass. 

In. The ship wm cangM. By tho wind. 
It came suddenly upon them as a tem- 
pest, f Could not bear up, &c. Could 
not resist its violence, or could not direct 
the ship. It was seiJted by the wind, and 


driven with such violence that it became 
unmanageable. We let hot drive. Wo 
suffered the ship to be borne along by 
the wind without attempting to control it. 

16. And running under. Running near 
to an island. They rtm near to it, where 
the violence of the wind was probably 
broken by tlie island. IT Which is called 
Clavda This is a small island southwest 
-of Crete. If We had ?nuch work. Much 
difficulty ,* we were scarcely able to do 
it IT To come by the boat. This does not 
mean that they attempted here to land in 
the boat, but they had much difficulty m 
saving the small boat attached to tho ship 
from being staved to pieces. Whether 
It was carried in the ship or towed at 
the stern does not appear; but it is evi- 
dent that It was in tlanger of being broken 
to pieces, or lost, and that they hud much 
diflicuUy in securing it. Tho imporfanijo 
of securing tho small boat is known by 
all seamen. 

17. Which when they had (alien up 
When they had raised up the boat, into 
the ship, so as to secure it. If They used 
helps. They used ropes, eablcs, stays, or 
chains, for the purpose of seeuring the 
ship. The danger was that tho ship would 
bo destroyed ,* and they, there fore, mad® 
nso of such aids as should jirevcnt the 
loss of the ship, If Undergirahig the ship. 
The ancients wore accustomed to pass 
cables or strong ropes from one side of 
the ship to another, to keep the planks 
from spring'ug or starttng by tho action 
of the sea,> Tho rope was sfipped under 
tho pro\v, and passed along to any part of 
the keel whicli they ploased, and made 
fast on tho deck, ^('o (‘nyes mentioned 
in Kuinoei on this verHo. An instance 
of tho same kind is mentioned in lottl 
Anson’s voyage round the world, Bpeak- 
dug of a Spanish man-of-war in a storm, 
ho says, “they worn obliged to throw 
overboard all their upper-deck guns; and 
take SIX turns of the cable round th® 
ship, to prevent her opening.” (Clarke. 
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sands, slrake sail, and so were 
driven. 

18 And being exceedingly tossed 
® with a tempest, the next day they 
lightened the ship. 

19 And the third day we cas 
out ^ with our own hands the tack- 
ling of the ship. 

20 And when neither ® sun nor 
stars in many days appeared, and 
no small tempest lay on us^ all hope 
^ that we should be saved was then 
taken away. 

21 But after long abstinence, 
Paul stood forth in the midst of 

o Ps 107.27. h Job 2.4. Jon.1.5. c Ps.105 28. 
dEzek 37.11. c ver.lO. /ver.15. jrJob 
22.29. P8.n2.7. 2Cor.4.8,0. i i iHeb.1.14 


f Lest they should fall into the quick- 
sands^ There were two celebratea syr- 
ies, or quicksands on the coast of Africa, 
called the greater and lesser. They 
were vast beds of sand driven up by the 
sea, and constantly shifting their position, 
so that that they could not know cer- 
tainly 'where the danger was, and guard 
against it. As they \vere constantly 
changing their position, they could not 
be accurately laid down m a chart. 
They ivere afraid, therefore, that they 
should be driven on one of those banks 
of sand, and thus be lost. IT Sirake sail 
Or rather, lowered, or took down the 
mast; or th^arda to which the sails were 
attached. There has been a great vari- 
ety of int^retations propose on this 
passage. The most probable is, that 
they took down the mast^ by cutting or 
otherwise, as is now done in storms at 
sea, to save the ship They were at the 
mercy of the wind and waves ; and their 
only nope was by taking away their sails. 
IT And so were driven. By the wind and 
waves. The ship was unmanageable, 
and they suffered it to be driven before 
.he wind. 

18. They lightened the ship. By throw- 
ing out a part of the cargo. 

19. The tackling of the ship. The an- 
chors, sails, cables, baggage, &c. That 
is, they threw over* every thing that 
was not indispensable to its preservation, 
for it seems still (ver. 29) mat they re- 
tained some of their anchors on board. 

20. Neither sun nor stars, &c. As they 
could see neither suri nor stars, they 
could make no observations'; and as they j 
had no comjiass, they would be totally! 
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them, and said, Sirs, ye should 
have hearkened * unto me, and not 
have loosed-^ from Crete, and to 
have gained this harm and loss. 

22 And now ^ I exhort you to be 
of good cheer: for there shall be 
no loss of any man's life among 
you, but of the ship. 

23 For there stood by me this 
night ^ the angel * of God, whose i 
I am, and whom ^ I serve. 

24 Saying, Fear not, Paul ; thou 
must be brought before Cesar: and, 
lo, God hath given thee ^ all them 
that sail with thee. 

3 Deat.32 9. P8.136 4. IeM4.5. Mai 3.17. Jno 17.9,10. 
lCor.6.20. lPet.2.9,10 A pB.n6.l6. Isa.44.2l. Bar.. 
3 17, 6.16. Jno.12.26. Roni.1.9. 2Tim.l 3. I Gen. 
19.21,22. 

ignorant of their situation, and gave up 
all as lost. 

21. But after long ahsimence By the 
violence of the storm, by their long-ton- 
tinued labour, and by their apprehension 
of danger, th^ had a long time abstained 
from food, if And to have gained iha 
harm. To have procured this harm, 'or 
have subjected yourselves to it. Had you 
remained there, you would have been 
safe. It seems to be bad English to 
speak of gaming a loss, but it is a cor- 
rect translation of the original 
which expresses the idea of aci^uinng or 
procuring, whether good or evil. See 
ver. 9, 10. 

22 There shall be no loss. This must 
have been cheering news to those wh. 
had given up tfll for lost. As Paul had 
manifested great wisdom in his former 
advice to thero,iliey might be now more 
disposed to listen lo him The reason 
why he behoved they would be safe, he 
immediately states. 

23, There stood by me. There appear 
ed to me. IT The angel of God. The 
messages of God w^ere often oonimuni- 
cated by angels. See Hob. i. 14. Thw 
does not mean that there was any parti- 
cular angel, but simply mi angel. ^ IV/iosa 
lam. Of the God to whom 1 belong. 
This is an expression of Paul’s etitire de- 
votedness to him. IT Whom I serve. In 
the gospel. To whom and to w’hose 
cause I am entirely devoted. 

24 Fear not, Faul Do not be alarm- 
id with the danger of the loss of life 
IT TAom must be brought, Sic. And there 
fore thy life wdll be spared. If God halt 
given thee all, Sic That is, they shall all 
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25 Wherefore, sirs, be of good 
cheer ; for “ I believe God, that it 
shall be even as it was told me. 

26 Howbeit, we must be cast 
upon a certain island. ? 

27 But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were driv- 
en up and down in Adria, about 
midnight the shipmen deemed that 
they drew near to some country : 

28 And sounded, and found it 
twenty fathoms: and when they 
had gone a little further, they 

0 Luke 1.45. Roni.4 20,21. 2Tim 1.12. b c.28.1. 

bo preserved with thee. None of their 
lives shall be lost. It does not mean that 
they should be converted but that their 
lives should be preserved. It is implied 
here that it was for the sake of Paul, or 
that the leading purpose of the divme 
interposition to rescue them from danger 
was, to save his Ide. The wicked often 
derive important benefits from being con 
nected with Christians; and God often 
confers important favours on them m his 
general purpose to benefit liis own peo- 
ple. The lives of impenitent men are 
often spared because God interposes to 
save his own people. 

26 Mowheit. Nevertheless IT Upon a 
certain island. Malta. See ch. xxviii. 1. 

27. The fourteenth night. Prom the 
time when the tempest commenced. H/n 
Adria. In the Adriatic sea. This sea is 
properly situated between Italy and Dal- 
matia, now called the Adriatic gulf But 
among the ancients the name was given 
not only to that gulf, but to the whole 
sea lying between Greecy, Italy, and 
Africa, imdudiug the Sicilian and Ionian 
sea. It IS evident from the narrative, 
that they wore not in the Adriatic gulf 
but in ih© vicinity of Malta. See the 
map. IT Deemed. Judged. Probably by 
the appearance of the sea. 

28. And sounded. To sound is to make 
use of a line and load to ascertain the 
depth of water, t Twenty fathoms. A 
fathom is six feot, or the ‘distance from 
the extremity of the middle finger on one 
hand to the extremity of the other, when 
the arms are extended'. The depth, there- 
fore, was about one hundred and twenty 
feet H Fifteen fathoms. They knew, 
therefore, that tfiey wore drawing near 
to shore. 

29. They cast four anchors. On ac- 
count of the violence of the storm and 
waves, to make if poasible the ship se- 


sounded again, and found it fifteen 
fathoms. 

29 Then fearing lest they should 
have fallen upon rocks, they cast 
four anchors out of the stern, and 
wished ^ for the day. 

30 And as the shipmen were 
about to flee out of the ship, when 
they had let down the boat into the 
sea, under colour as though tney 
would have cast anchors out of the 
foreship, 

31 Paul said to the centurion 


cure. IT Aiid wished for the day. To 
discern more accurately their situation 
and danger. 

30. The shipmen. The sailors, leaving 
the prisoners. IT Under colour. Under 
pretence, They pretended that it was 
necessaiy to get into the boat, and carry 
the anchors ahead of the ship so as to 
make it secure, but with a real intention 
to make for the shore. IT Out of the fore- 

p. From the prow, so as to make the 
fore part of the ship secure The reason 
why they did this was, probably, tliat 
they expected the ship would go to 
pieces ; and as all on board could not be 
saved in one small boat, they resolved to 
escape to a place of safety as soon as 
poasiblo 

31. Faul said to the centurion and the 
soldiers. The couturion had, it appears, ‘ 
the general direction of the ship, ver 11- 
Probably it had been pressea into the 
service of the government IT Except 
these. These seamen The soldiers and 
the centurion were unqualified to ma- 
nage the ship, and the prcsoncc of the 
sailors was therefore mdisnensable to the 
preservation of any. IF Abide in the ship. 
Komam on board. IF cannot he samd. 
You cannot be preserved iVom death. 
You will have no hope of managing the 
ship so as to be secure from death. It 
will be remembered that Paul had been 
inibrmed by the angel, and had assured 
them (ver. 24), that no lives should 
bo lost. But it was only in the use of the 
proper means that their lives would bo 
safe. Though it had been detormineeb 
and though Paul hud the assurance tliat 
their lives would bo safe, yet this did not. 
in his view, prevent the use of the proper 
means to securo it. From thin we may 
earn, (1.) Thattlio cortamtyofan event 
does not render it improper to use moans 
to obtain it (2.) That though the oveni 
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and to tne soldiers, Except these 
abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved. 

32 Then the soldiers cut off 
the ropes of the boat, and let her 
fall off. 

33 And while the day was com- 
ing on, Paul besought them 'sll to 
tahe meat, saying, This day is the 
fourteenth day that ye have tar- 
ried, and continued fasting, having 

a Matt.l5 32. lTiin.6.23. b IKings 1 52. Matt. 
10 30. Luke 12.7j 2L1S. 

may be determined, yet the use of the 
means may be indispensable. The event 
is rendered no more certain than the 
means requisite to accomplish it. (3) 
That the doctrine of the divine purposes 
or decrees, making certain future events, 
does not make the use of man’s agency 
unnecessary or improper. The means 
are determined as well as the end ; and 
the one will not be secured without the 
other. (4.) The same is true in regard 
to the decrees respecting salvation. The 
end IS not determined without the means ; 
and as God has resolved that his people 
shall be saved, so he has also determmed 
the means. He has ordained that they 
shall repent, shall believe, shall be holy, 
and shall thus be saved. (5 ) We have 
in this case a full answer to the objection 
that a belief in the decrees of God will 
make men neglect the means of salva- 
tion, and lead to licentiousness. It has 
just the contrary tendency. Here is a 
case in which Paul certainly believed in 
the purpose of God to save these men; 
in which he was assured that it was fully 
determmed ; and yet the effect was not 
to produce inattention and unconcern, but 
to prompt him to use strenuous efforts to 
accomplish the very effect which God 
had determined should take place. So it 
is always. A belief that God has pur- 
poses of mercy ,* that he designs, and has 
always designed, to save some, will 
prompt to the use of all proper means to 
secure it If we had no evidence that 
God had any such purpose, effort would 
be vain. We should have no induce- 
ment to exertion. Where we hme such 
evidence, it operates as it did in the case 
of Paul, to produce great and strenuous 
endeavours to secure the object. 

32. Cut off the ropes, &c. It is evident 
that the mariners had not yet got on 
board the boat. They had let it down 
into the sea (ver. 30), and were about to 


taken nothing. 

34 Wherefore I pray you to take 
^ome meat; for this ® is for your 
health : for there * shall not an hair 
fall from the head of any of you. 

35 And when he had thus 
spoken, he took bread, and ^ gave 
thanks to God in presence of them 
all : and when he had broken he 
began to eat. 

36 Then were they all of good 

t lSam.9.13. Matt 15 36. Mark 8.6 Jno.6 11,23 iTiin. 
4 3,4. 

go on board. By thus cutting the ropes 
which fastened the boat to the ship, and 
letting It go, they removed all possibilitj 
of their fleeing from the ship, and com- 
pelled them to remain on board. 

33. And xJbhde the day was coming on. 
At daybreak. It was before they had 
sufficient light to discern what they 
should do. IT To take meat. Food. The 
word meat was formerly used to denote 
food of any kind. IT That ye have tamed. 
That you have remained or been fasting. 
IT Having taken nothing. No regular 
meal It cannot mean that they had 
lived entirely without food ; but that they 
had been so much m danger, so constant- 
ly engaged, and so anxious about their 
safety, that they had taken no regular 
meal ; and that what they had taken had 
been at irregular intervals, and had been 
a scanty allowance. “ Appian speaks of 
an army which for twenty days together 
had neither food nor sleep ; by which he 
must mean that they neither made full 
meals, nor s’ept whole mghts together. 
The same interpretation must be given to 
this phrase.^’ {Doddridge.) The eflect 
of this must have been, that they would 
be weak and exhausted ; and little able 
to endure the fatigues which yet ro« 
roamed 

34. Not a?i hair fall from (he head, dec. 
This 18 a proverbial expression, denoting 
that they should be preserved, safe ; lhal 
none of them shouldi be lost, and that in 
their persons they should not experience 
the least damage. 1 Kings i. 62, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 45. 

35. And gave thanks, &c. This was 
the usual custom among the Hebrews. 
See Note, Matt xiv. 19. Paul was 
among those who were not Christians. 
But ho was not askamod of the proper 
acknowledgment of God, and was not 
afraid to avow his dependence on him, 
and to express his gratitude for his mercy 
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cheer, and they also took some 
meat. 

37 And we were in all in the 
ship, two hundred threescore and 
sixteen souls. 

38 And when they had eaten 
enough, they lightened the ship, 
and cast out the wheat into the 
sea. 

39 And when it was day, they 
knew not the land: but they dis- 
covered a certain creek with a 
shore, into the which they were 
minded, if it were possible, to 

38 Th&ij lightened the ship. By casting 
the wheat into the sea. As they had no 
hope of saving the cargo, and had no 
further use for it, they hoped that by 
throwing the wheat overboard, the ship 
would draw less water, and that thus 
they would be able to come neaier tc the 
shore 

39. They knew not the land. They had 
been driven with a tempest, without 
being able to make any observation ; and 
It is probable that they w^ere entire stran- 
gers to the coast, and to the whole island 
IT A certain creek with a shore. Greek, A 
certain bosom (xix.sn>u) or bap. By its 
having a shore is probably meant that it 
had a level shore, or one that was conve- 
nient for landing It was not a high 
bluff of rocks, but was accessible, ifui- 
noel thinks that the passage should be 
construed, ** they found a certain shore, 
having a bay,” &c T Ifej-e minded. 
Were resolved. 

40. Mad taken up the anchors. The 
four anchors with which they had 
moored the ship. ver. 29. See the 
margin. The expression may mean that 
they slipped or cut their cables, and that 
thus they left the anchors in tho sea. 
This is tlie most probable interpretation, 
f And loosed the rudder-hands. Tho rud- 
der in navigation is that by which a ship 
is steered. It is that part of the helm 
which consists of a piece of timber, broad 
at tho bottom, which enters the water, 
and is attached by hinges to the storn- 
post, on which it turns.— (WsAiter.) But 
what was the precise form of the rudder 
among the ancients, is not certainly 
known. Sometimes a vessel might be 
steered by oars. In most ships they ap- 
pear to have had a rudder at the prow as 
well as at the stern. In some instances 
also, they had them on the sides. Tho 


thrust in the ship. 

40 And when they had ^ taken 
up the anchors, they committed 
themselves unto the sea, and loosed 
the rudder-bands, and hoisted up 
the mainsail to the wind, and made 
toward shore. 

41 And falling into a place 
where two seas met, they ran the 
ship aground; and the forepart 
stuck Fast, and remained unmov- 
able, but the hinder part was 
broken with the violence of the 
waves. 

* or, cut the ancficns^ left them in 'the sea, etc. ^ 

word used here m the Greek is in the 
plural (T(.,v and it is evident 

that they had m this ship more than one 
rudder. The bands mentioned here were 
probably the cords, or fastenings by 
which the rudder could be made secure 
to the sides of the ship, or could be raised 
up out of the water in a violent storm, to 
prevent its being earned away. And as 
m the tempest, the rudders had become 
useless (ver 15. 17), they were probably 
either raised out of the water, or made 
fast. Now that the storm was passed, 
and they could be used again, they wore 
loosed^ and ihoy endeavoured to direct 
the vessel into port. IT The tminsad. 
AeT*/*ovtt. There have been various ex- 
planations of this word. Luther trans- 
lates it the mast Krasmus, t/ie yards. 
Grotius, who supposes that the mainmast 
had been cast away (vor. 17), thinks that 
this must moan tho foremast or Ixiwsprit 
The word usually moans the mainmit. 
Tho Syriac and Arabic understand it of 
a smalt mil, that was hoisted for a tempo- 
raiy purpose. 

4l. And falling. Being carried by the 
wind and waves. IT into a place where 
two seas met Gr. Into a place of a dou* 
hie sea. That is, a place 

which is washed on both sides by the 
sea. It refers properly to an isthmus, 
tongue of land, or a sand-bar stretching 
out from the main land, and which was 
washed on both sides by tho waves. It 
is evident that this was not properly an 
isthmus that was above the waves, but 
was probably a long sand-bank that 
stretched far out into the sea, and which 
they did not perceive. In endeavouring 
to make the harbour, they ran on this 
bar or sand-bank. They tan the ship 
aground. Not designedly, but in endea 
vouring to roach me harbour, ver 39 
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42 And the soldiers’ counsel “ 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any of 
them should swim out, and escape. 

43 But the centurion, willinff to 
save Paul, * kept them from their 
purpose ; and commanded that they 
which could swim should cast 
themselves first into the sea^ and get 
to land : 


f 7%e hinder part was broken. The stern 
was broken or staved in. By this means 
the company was furnished with boards, 

♦ on which they were safely conveyed 
to the shore, ver. 44. 

42. And the soldiers^ counsel, &c. Why 
they gave this advice is not known. It 
was probably, however, because the Ro- 
man military discipline was very strict, 
and if they escaped, it w’ould probably 
be charged on them that it had been 
done by the negligence and unfaithful- 
ness of the soldiers. They therefore pro- 
posed, in a most cruel and bloodthirsty 
manner, to kill them, though contrary 
to all humanity, justice, and laws; pre- 
suming probably that it would be sup- 
posed that they had perished in the wreck. 
This is a remarkable proof that men can 
be cruel even when experiencing the 
tender mercy of God ; and that the most 
affecting scenes of divine goodness will 
not mitigate the natural ferocity and cru- 
elty of those who delight in blood. 

43. But the centurion, willing to save 
Pant He had at first been disposed to 
treat Paul with kindness, ver. 3. And 
his conduct on board the ship ; the wis- 
dom of his advice (ver. 10) ; the prudence 
of his conduct in the agitation and danger 
of the tempest ; and not improbably the 
belief that he was under the divine pro- 
tection and blessing, disposed him to 
spare his life. IT Kwt them from their 
purpose. Thus, for the sake of this one 
righteous man, the lives of all were 
spared The instance here shows, (1.) 
That it is possible for a pious man, like 
Fhul, so to conduct in the various tiying 
scenes of life — the agitations, difficulties, 
and temptations of this world — as to con- 
ciliate the favour of the men of this 
world ,* and, (8.) That important benefits 
often result to sinners from the righteous, 
PauFs being on board was the means of 
saving the lives of many prisoners ; and 
God often confers important blessings on 
die wicked for the fltake of the pious rela- 
tmsB, friends, aiid neighbours with whom 


44 And the rest, some on boards, 
and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. And so ® it came to pass 
that they escaped all safe to land, 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A ND when they were escaped, 
then they knew that the island 
^ was called Melita. 

e Ps.107.28,30. ver.22. d c 27.26. 

they are connected. Ten righteous men 
would have saved Sodom (Gen. xviii. 32) ; 
and Christians are m more ways than 
one the salt of the earth, and the light 
of the world. Matt. v. 13, 14. It is a 
privilege to be related to the friends of 
God — to be the children of pious parents, 
or to be connected with pious partners m 
life. It IS a privilege 1o be connected 
with the friends of God in business ; or to 
dwell near them ; or to be associated with 
them m the various walks and dangers 
of life. The streams of blessings which 
flow to fertilize their lands, flow also to 
bless others ; the dew’s of heaven which 
descend on their habitations, descend on 
all around ; and the God wdach crowns 
them with loving-kmdness, often fills the 
abodes of their neighbours and friends 
with the blessings of peace and salva- 
tion. IF And commanded. Probably they 
were released from their chains. 

44. And the rest. Those who could 
not swim. IF They escaped all safe to 
land. According to the promise which 
was made to Paul. Ver. 22. This was 
done by the special providence of God. 
It was a remarkable instance of divine 
interposition to save so many through so 
long continued dangers; and it shows 
that God can defend in any penis, and 
can accomplish all his purposes. On the 
ocean, or the land, we are safe in his 
keeping; and he can devise ways that 
shall fulfill all his purposes, and that can 
protect his people from danger. 

CHAPTER XXVI ir. 

1. They knew. Either from their for- 
mer acquaintance with the island, or 
from the information of the inhabitants. 
IF Was called Melila. Now called Malta. 
It was celebrated formerly for producing 
large quantities of honey, and is supposed 
to have been called -Meliia from the 
Greek tvord, signifying honey. It is 
about twenty pines m length from east 
to west, ana twelve miles in breadth 
from north to south, and about sixty miles 
in circumference. It is abou< siady mile® 
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^ And the barbarous * people on the fire, there came a viper out 
shewed us no little kindness : for of the heat, and fastened on his 
they kindled a fire, and received hand. 

tts, * every one, because of" the 4 And when the barbarians saw 
present rain, and because of the the venomous beast hang on his 
cold. hand, they said among themselves, 

3 And when Paul had gathered No dou])t ® this man is a murderer, 
a bundle of sticks, and laid them whom, though he hath escaped the 

aRom.l 14. Cal 3.11. b Matt.10.42 Heb 13 2. 


from the coast of Sicily. The island is 
an immense rock of white soft free-stone, 
with a covering of earth about one foot 
in depth, which has been brought from 
the island of Sicily. There was also 
another island formerly called Melifa, 
now called Mdeda, in the Adriatic »oa, 
near the coast of Illyricura, and some 
have supposed that Paul was shipwreck- 
ed on that island. But tradition has uni- 
formly said that it was on the island now 
called Malta. Besides, the other Mehta 
would have been far out of the usual 
track m going to Italy ; and it is further 
evident that Malta was the place, because, 
jrom the place of his shipwreck, he went 
directly to Syracuse. Rhegium, and Puleo. 
U, thus sailing in a direct course to Rome, 
m sailing from the other Melita to Rhe- 1 
mm, Syracuse would be far out of the 
irect course. The island now is m the 
possession of the British. 

2. And the harharous people. See Note, 
•lorn. 1 . 14. The Greeks regarded all as 
Imrbarians who did not speak their lan- 
guage ,* and applied the name to all other 
nations but their own. It does not do- 

as it does sometimes with us, people 
of savage, uncultivated, and cruel habits, 
but simply those whose speech was un- 
intelligible. SeelCor.xiv.il. The is- 
land IS supposed to have boon peopled at 
first by the Phoecians, afterwards by the 
Phcemcians, and afterwards by a colony 
from Carthage. The language of the 
Maltese mM that of Africa, and hence 
it was called by the Greeks the language 
of barbarians. It was a language which 
was unintelligible to the Greeks and 
Latins. H The rain. The contir4uance 
of the storm. IT And of the cold. The 
exposure to the water In getting to the 
shore, and probably to the colunoas of 
the weather. It was now in the month 
of October. 

3. IMd gathered a bundle of sticks. For 
ihe purpose of making a fire. If There 
mm a viper* A poisonous serpent. Note, 
Matt in. 7. The vlmv was, doubtless, 
in the bundle of Micks or limbs of trees i 
whimbfanl had gathered, but was con-' 

20 


cealed, and was torpid. But when the 
bundle was laid on the fire, the viper 
became warmed by the heat, and ran 
out, and fastened on the hand of Paul. 
^ And fastened on his hand. K»3'l}.!ys. 
This word properly means to join one’s- 
self to,* to touch 5 to adhere to. It might 
have been by coiling around his hand 
and arm, or by fastening its fangs m hia 
hand. It is not expressly affirmed that 
Paul was htten by the viper, yet it is 
evidently implied ; and it is wholly in- 
credible, that a viper, unless miraculously 
prevented, should fasten himself to the 
band without biting. 

4. The venomous beast. The word beast 
we apply usually to an animal of larger 
size than a viper. But the original word 
(d‘>ie!oi>) IS applicable to animals of any 
kind, and especially applied by Greek 
writers to serpents. tSee Schlcusner.) 
IT No doubt. The fact that the viper had 
fastened on him, and that, as. they sup- 
posed, ho must now certainly die, was 
the proof from which they inferred hi.s 
uilt. If Isa murderer. Why they thought 
e was a murderer rather than guilty of 
some other crime, is not known. It might 
have becnf(l ) Because they inferred that 
ho must have been guilty of some very 
atrocious crime, and as murder was the 
highest crime that man coukl commit, 
they inferred that he had been guilty of 
this. Or, (2.) More probably, they had an 
opinion that when divine vengeance 
overtook a man, he would be punished 
ill a manner similar to the offence ; and 
as murder is committed usually with the 
hand, and as the viper had fastened ow 
the hand of Paul, they inferred that he 
had been guilty of taking life. Ir was 
supposed among the ancients, that persons 
were often punished by divine vengeance 
in that part of the body which hail been 
the instruracnitof tbosin. IT Whom though 
he hath escaped the sea. They supposed 
that vengeance and justice would still 
follow the guilty; that though he mfglit 
escape one form of punishment, yet lie 
would be ex|xi 80 d to^another* And thu, 
to a certain extent, True. These her- 
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«ea, yet vengeance sufferetli not t< 
live. 

5 And he shook off the beast intc 
the fire, and felt “no harm. 

6 Howbeit, they looked when h 
should have swollen, or fallen dow] 
dead suddenly : but after tthey hac 
looked a great while, and saw n< 
narm come to him, they change< 
their minds, and said * that he wa; 
a god. 

7 In the same c-jarters were pos- 
sessions of the chief man of th* 

o Mark 16, 1£. Ldce 10.19. b c.l4 11. 
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island, whose name was Publius ; 
who received us, and lodged us 
three days courteously. 

8 And it came to pass, that the 
father of Publius lay sick of a fe- 
ver, and of a bloody flux : to whom 
= Paul entered in, and prayed, and 
laid ^his hands on him, and healed 
him. 

9 So when this was done, others 
also, which had diseases in the 
island, came, and were healed : 

10 Who also honoured * us with 

c James 6 14,16. d Matt.9 18. Mark 6 5.7.52,16.18. 
Luke 4 40. c.19.11. lCor.l2 9,28. e IThess 2 6. ITim 
517. 


barians reasoned from great original prin 
ctples, written on the hearts of all men 
by nature, that there is a God of justice, 
and that the guilty would be punished. 
They reasoned incorrectly, as many do 
only because that they supposed thal 
every calamity js a judgment for some 
particular sin. Men often draw this con- 
clusion ; and suppose that suffering is to 
be traced to some particular crime, and 
to be regarded as a direct judgment from 
heaven. See Notes, John ix 1 — 3 The 
general proposition, that all sin will be 
punished at some flrae, is true ; but we 
are not qualified to affirm of particular 
calamities always that they are direct 
judgments for sin. In some cases we may. 
In the case of the drunkard, the gambler, 
and the profligate, we cannot doubt, that 
the loss of property, health, and reputa 
tion is the direct result of specific crime. 
In the ordinary calamities of life, how- 
ever, it requires a more profound ac- 
quaintance with the principles of divine 
government than we possess, to affirm of 
each instance of suffering, that it is a par- 
ticular judgment for some crime. IT Yet 
vengeance. 'USUvi. or justice, was 

represented by the heathen as a goddess, 
the daughter of Jupiter, whose office it 
was to taKe vengeance, or to inflict pun- 
ishment for crimes. IT Svfferelfi not to 
live. They regarded him as already a 
dead man. They supposed the effect of 
the bite of the viper would be so certainly 
fatal, that they might speak of him as al- 
ready m effect dead- Bern. 

5. And he shook off, &c In this was 
remarkably fulfilled the promise of the 
Saviour (Mark xvi. 18): “They shall take 
up serpents,’’ &c. 

6 When he should have stodlen* When 
they expected he would have swollen 


from the bite of the viper. The poison 
of the viper is rapid ; and thov expected 
that he would die soon. The mrd ren- 
dered “ swollen” (7ri/ii7r^uT3r» , means 
properly to bum ,• to be inflamed ; and 
then to be swollen from inflammation 
This was what they expected here, that 
the poison would produce a violent in- 
flammation. IT Or fallen down dead sud^ 
deidy. As is sometimes the case from 
the bite of the serpent, when a vital part 
is affected. IT They changed (heir minds. 
They saw he was uninjured, and miracu- 
lously preserved ; and they supposed that 
none but a god could be thus kept from 
death *1 Idiat he vm a god. That the 
Maltese were idolaters there can be no 
doubt. But what gods they w'orshipped 
is unknown, and conjecture would be 
useless. It was natural that they should 
attribute such a preservation to the pre- 
sence of a divinity. A similar instance 
occurred at Lystra. See Notes, ch, xiv. 1 1. 

7. In the same quarters. In that place, 
or that part of the island. IT Possessions. 
Property His place of residence. If The 
chief man. Gr. The frst man. Probably 
he was the governor of the island. 

Q. A bloody jlux. Gr. Dysentery. % And 
laid his hands on him, A-c. In accordance 
with the promise of the Saviour. Mark 
xvi, 18. This miracle wms a suitable ro- 
urn for the hospitality of Pubhus, and 
would serve to conciliate further the 
kindness of the people, and prepare the 
way for the usefulness of Paul. 

10. IP/io also honoured us. As men 
who were favoured of heaven, and who 
had been the means of conferring im- 
portant benefits on them in healing the 
sick, dec. Probably the word “ honours” 
here means gifts, or marks of favouf 
" They laded us. They gave us, of con- 
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many honours; and when we de- 
parted, they laded us with such 
things “ as were necessary. 

11 And after three months we 
departed in a ship of Alexandria, 
which had wintered In the isle, 
whose sign was Castor and Pollux. 

12 And landing at Syracuse, we 
tarried there three days. 

13 And from thence we fetched 
a compass, and came to Rhegium : 
and after one day the south wind 

a Matt.6 31-34, 10.8-10. 2Cor.2 5-lL Plnl.4. 11,12. 

ferred on us. They furnished us with 
such things as were necessary for us on 
our journey. 

li. And after three months. Probably 
they remained there so long, because 
there was no favourable opportunity lor 
them to go to Rome. If they arrived 
there, as is commonly supposed, in Octo- 
ber, they left for Rome in January. IT Jh 
a ship of Alexandria. See Note, ch. xxvii. 
6. IT miose sign. Which was ornament- 
ed with an image of Castor and Pollux. 
It was common to place on the prow of 
the ship the image of some person, or god, 
whose name the ship bore. This custom 
is still observed, if Castor and Pollux. 
These were two semi-deities. They were 
reputed to be twin brothers, sons of Ju- 
iter and Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, 
iug of Sparta. After their death, they 
are faoled to have been translated to hea- 
ven, and made constellations under the 
name of gemini, or the twins. They then 
received divine honours, and were called 
the sons of Jupiter. They were supposed 
to preside over sailors, and to be their 
protectors ,* hence it was not uncommon 
to place their image’ on ships. See autho- 
rities m Lempnere’s Pictionary. 

32. And landing at Sjfracuse, Syracuse 
was the capital of the island of Sicily, on 
the eastern coast. It was in the direct 
course from Malta to Rome, ft contains 
at present about 38,000 inhabitants. 

13. We fetched a compass. We coasted 
about ; or we coasted along the eastern 
side of Sicily. The course can be seen 
on the map. H And came to Phegium. 
This was a city of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, on the coast near the south- 
west extremity of Italy, ft was nearly 
oppsite to Messina,, in Sicily, ft is now 
called Pfggio. See the map. IT The 
south wind. A wind fiivourable for their 
voyage. It To PtOeoli The wells. It 
tvw celebrated for its warm baths, end 


blew, and we came tne next day to 
Puteoii ; 

14 Where we found brethren, 
and were desired to tarry with them 
seven days : and so we went toward 
Rome. 

15 And from thence, when the 
brethren heard of us, they came * 
to meet us as far as Appii Forum, 
and the Three Taverns: whom when 
Paul saw, he thanked God, and took 
courage. ^ 

b c.21.5. 3Jno.6,8. c Josh.1.6,7.9. lSam.30.6. Pft, 
27.14. 

from these, and its springs, it is supposed 
to have derived its name of the wells, ft 
IS now called Fozzuoli, and is in the caru 
pania of Naples, on the northern side of 
the bay, and about eight miles northwest 
from Naples The town contains at pre- 
sent about 10,000 inhabitants. 

34. Brethren. Christian brethren. But 
by whom the gospel had been preache i 
there, is unknown. 

15. And from thence. From Puteoii 
IT When the brethren heard of ns. The 
Christians who were at Rome. As far 
as the Appii Forum. This was a city 
about 66 miles from Rome. The remains 
of an ancient city are still seen there, ft 
is on thii boideu* of the Pontine marshes. 
The city was built on the celebrated 
Appian way, or road from Rome to Capua. 
The road was made by Appius Claudius, 
and probably the city also, ft was called 
the forum or market-place of Appms, be- 
cause it was a convenient place for tra 
vellers on the Appian way to stop for 
purposes of refreshment ft was also a 
lamous resort for pedlars and merchants 
Sea Horace, b. i sat. 5. 3. IF And the 
Three Taverns. This place was about 
eight or ten miles nearer Rom© than the 
Appii Forum. Cicero ad Att li. 10. ft 
undoubtedly received its name because 
it was distinguished as a place of refresh- 
ment on the Appian way. Probably the 
greater pari of the compmiy of Christians 
remained at this place, while the remain- 
der went forward to meet Paul, ami to 
attend him on his way. The Christiani 
at Romo had doubtless heard much of 
Paul. His epistle to them had been writ- 
ten about tho year of our Lord 67, or at 
least five years before this time. The in- 
terest which the Roman Christians felt in 
the apostle was thus tnanifested by their 
coming so far to meet him, though he was 
a prisoner, f Be thmdeed Ood. He had 
long ardently desired to see the Chrit- 
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16 And when we came to Rome, 
the centurion delivered the prison 
ers to the captain of the guard 
but Paul was suffered to dwell by 
himself with a soldier that kep 
him. 

17 And it came to pass, that 
after three days Paul called the 
chief of the Jews together : and 
when they were come together, he 
said unio them, Men and brethren, 
though ^ I have committed nothing 
against the people, or customs o 
our fathers, yet was I delivered 
prisoner from Jerusalem into the 
hands of the Romans : 

18 Who, ^ when they had ex- 

o C.24.2S; 27.8. b c,24.12,i3j 25.8. c c 21.33, 

&c. d C.24 lOj 26.31. 

nans of Rome. Rom. i. 9 — 11 ; xv 23. 32 
Ho was novtT grateful to God that the ob- 
ject of his long desire was at last granted 
to him. and that he was permitted to see 
them, though in bonds. IT And took cou- 
'•age. From their society and counsel 
The presence and counsel of Christian 
brethren is often of ineslimable value in 
encouraging and strengthening us in the 
toils and trials of life. 

16. The captain of the gmrd. The 
commander of the Pretonan cohort, or 
guard. The custom was, tliat Chose who 
were sent from the provinces to Rome for 
trial were delivered to the custody of this 
guard. The name of the prefect or cap- 
tain of the guard at this time, was Bur- 
rhus Afmnius. Tacit. Ann. 12. 42 1. 
If But Paul was suffered^ &c. Evidently 
Oy the permission of the centurion, whose 
lavour he had so much conciliated on the 
voyage. See ch. xxvii. 43, IT With a 
sotdier that kept him That is, in the cus- 
tody of a soldier, to whom he was chained, 
an(f who, of course, constantly attended 
him. See ch txiv. 23. Note, ch. xii. 6. . 

17. Paul called the chief of ike Jews. 
He probably had two objects in this : one 
was to vindicate himself from the suspi- 
cion of crime, or to convince them that 
the charges alleged against him were 
false ; and the other, |o explain to them 
the gospel of Christ. In accordance with 
his custom every where, he seized the 
earliest opportunity of making the gospel 
known to his own countrymen ,* and he 
naturally supposed that charges highly 
unfavourable to his character, had been 
sent forward against him to the Jews at I 
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amined me, would have let me go, 
because there was no cause of 
death in me. 

19 But when the Jews spake 
against it, 1 was constrained to ap- 
peal * unto Cesar ; not that I had 
aught to accuse my nation of. 

20 For this cause therefore have 
I called for you, to see you, and to 
speak with you: because that for 
the hope f of Israel I am bound 
with this chain. ^ 

21 And they said unto him, Wo 
neither received letters out of Ju- 
dea concerning thee, neither any oi 
the brethren that came showed oi 
spake any harm of thee* 

e c 25 11. / C.26. V* g c 26.*® ®oh.3 1: 4.1* 6 
20 2Tim.l.l6; 2.9. Plulem.lO,ia 

Rome by those in Judea. IT Against tki 
pecmle. Against the Jews. ch. xxiv 12 
IT Ur customs^ &c. The religious rites of 
the nation. Note, ch. vi. 14. IF I 
delivered prisoner, By the Jews. ch. 

xxi 33, &c. 

18. When they had examined me, &c 
ch. xxiv. 10—27 ; xxv. xxvi. 31, 32. IF iVo 
cause of death. No crime worthy of 
death. 

19. 'Phe Jews spake agamst tt. Against 

ray being set at liberty. ^ / was con- 
strained. ' By a regard to my own safety 
and character. IF Zb Cesar. 

Note, ch. xxv. 11. 1F Not that I had 
aught, &c. I did it for my own preserva- 
tion and safety ; not that I wished to ac- 
cuse my own countrymen. It was not 
from motives of revenge, but for safely. 
Paul had been unjustly accused and in- 
jured ; yet with the true spirit of the 
Christian religion, he here says that he 
cherished no unkind feelings towards 
them. 

20. Because for the hope of I.sraet On 
account of the hope which the Jews 
cherished of the coming of the Messiah * 
of the resurrection ; and of the future 
dare through him. See this exphdned m 
he Note on ch. xxiii. 6. IF / am bound 
joith this chain. See Note, ch. x^vi. 29 
Prolmbly he was attached oonstanily to a 
aoldier a chain. 

21. Ire neither received letters, &c 
Why the Jews in J'''dea had not forward 
ed the accusation against Paul to thoi& 
brethren at Rome, that they might eon 
tinue the prosecution before the emperor. 

'not known. It is probable that they 
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S2 But we desire to hear of thee 
what thou thinkest: for as con- 
cerning this sect, we know that 
every where ® it is spoken against. 

23 And when they had appoint- 
ed him a day, there came many to 
him into /lis lodging ; ^ to whom he 
expounded and testified the king- 
dom of God, persuading them con- 
cerning Jesus, both out of the 
law of Moses, and out of the pro- 
phets, from morning till evening. 

24 And some ® believed the 
things which were spoken, and 
some believed not. 

25 And: when they agreed not 
among themselves, they departed, 
after that Paul had spoken one 

a Luke 2,34. c.24 S,14. )iPct.2.l2; 4.14. b Philem. 
S. c Luke 24.27. c.17.3; L9.S. d c.26.6^9Q. 

regarded their cause as hopeless, and 
choose to abandon the prosecution. Paul 
had been acquitted successively by Lysias, 
Fein, Festus, and Agrippa; and as they 
had not succeeded in procuring b>3 con- 
demnation before them, they saw no 
prospect of tloirig it at Homo, and chose 
iheretorc not to press the prosecution any 
farther. IF Neither onif of the brethren 
that came. Any of the Jews. There was 
a very constant intercourse between 
Judea and Rome, but it seems that the 
Jews who had come before f'aul had ar- 
rived, had not mentioned his case, so as 
to prejudice them against him. 

22 . W/tal thou tfiinkest. What your 
belief is ; or what are the doctrines of 
Christians respecting the Messiah. U This 
met The sect of Christians. IT Spoken 
'igmnst ‘ Particularly by Jews. This 
was I he case then ; and to a great ertent, 
IS the case still. It has been the common 
lot of the fillowors of Christ to be spoken 

wiih contempt Comp. ch. xxiv. 5. 

23. Appointed him a day. A day when 
they would hear him. IT ’To his todging. 
To th© house whero he resided, ^^or. w. 
f He expounded. He ©xplaitied or de- 
clared the principles of ihe Christian re- 
ligion. ^ And wfed the kingdom of 
OmL Bore wimess to, or declared the 
principles and doctrines of the reign of ' 
the Messiah. See Note, Matt, iii* 2. v Per- 1 
smdlng them concerning Jems. Endea - 1 
vouring to convince them that Jesus was I 
Ihe Messiah, f Both out of Bm law of Moses, \ 
Endeavouring to eonvims© them that ho ! 
oorresponded with th© prodicstlons re- 1 


word ; Well spake the Holy Gkost 
by Esaias f the prophet unto our 
fathers, 

. 26 Saying, Go unto this people, 
and say. Hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand ; and 
seeing /e shall see, and not per- 
ceive : 

27 For the heart, of this people 
is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their *eyes have 
they closed ; lest they shcmld see 
with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their 
heart, and should be converted, 
and I should heal them. 

28 Be it known therefore unt 
you, that the salvation of God Im 

e C.U.4, I7.4J 19.9. RomA3. /'P«.8l.n. Isa.C.ft. 
Jer.6.2i. Eze.3.6,7{ 12.2. Matt. 13. 14, 16. Boa>.U.8. 

spcctmg the Messiah in the books of 
Moses. (See Gen. xhx. 10. Dcut. xviii. 
18.) and with the types which Moses had 
instituted to prefiguro th© Messiah 
11 And out of the prophets. Showing that 
he corresponded with th© predictions of 
the prophets. See Note, ch. xvii, 3. 
IT From morning until evening. An in- 
stance of Paul’s indefatigable toil in en* 
deavouring to wm his own countrymen 
to Jesus as the Messiah. 

24. And some believed, &c. 8ee Note 
ch. xiv. 4. 

25. Had spoken one word. One decla- 
ration of solemn prophecy, reminding 
them that it was the charactenstic of'^th© 
nation to reject the testimony of God, and 
that it was to be expected. It was the 
last solemn warning which we know 
Paul to have delivered to his country- 
men the Jews, if Well spake. Or he 
spoke the truth ; he justly doscrihod tho 
character of the Jewish people. Tlio 
passage here o noted was as applicable in 
tho time of rani as of Isaiah, t The 
Holy Oho.d, A full proof of tho mspira- 
tion of Isaiah. If 3y Esaias. By Isaiah 
Isa. vi. 9, 10. 

26. 27. Baying, &e. See this passage 
explained irt the Notes on Matt xiii. 14, 
and John xii. 39, 40. 

28. The mloation of God. The Itnow- 
Icdgo of Gmi’s mode of saving men. f If 
sent unto the (knUles. Since you have 
rejected it, it will be offered to ihem. 
See Note, ch. xiiL 46, f And tkd they 
will hear it. 1'hoy will embrace It Faw 
wa* never discouraged. If the gotpel 
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sent unto the Gentiles, ® and that 
they will hear it. 

29 And when be had said these 
words, the Jews departed, and 
had great reasoning among them- 
selves. 

30 And Paul dwelt two whole 

a Matt.21.41. c.13.46,47; 18.6., 22 2l; 26.17,18. Rom. 

11 . 11 . 

was rejectecl by one class of people, he 
was ready to offer it to another. If his 
own countrymen rejected and despised 
it, he never allowed himself to suppose 
that Christ had died in vain, but believed 
that others would be inclined to embrace 
its saving benefits. How happy would it 
be if all Chnstians had the same unwa- 
vering and zeal as Paul ! 

29. And had reasoning. Great 

discussion or debates. That is, the part 
which believed that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah (ver. 24) discussed the subject 
warmly with those who did not believe. 
This w’hole verse is wanting in the Syriac 
version, and in some Greek MSS., and is 
supposed by Mill and Gnesbach to be 
spurious, 

30. Paid dwelt two whole years. Doubt- 
less in the custody of the soldiers. Why 
he was not prosecuted before the empe- 
ror during this time is not known. It is 
evident, however (ver. 21), that the Jews 
were not disposed to carry the case be- 
fore ISfero, and the matter, during this 
time, was suffered quietly to sleep. There 
is great probability that the Jews durst 
not prosecute him before the emperor. 
It is clear that they had never been in 
favour of the appeal to Rome, and that 
they had no hope of gaining their cause. 
Probably they might remember the for- 
mer treatment of the Roman emperor of 
their people (Note, ch. xviii. 2); they 
might remember that they were despised 
at the Roman capital, and not choose to 
encounter the scorn and indignation of 
the Roman court; and as there wms no 
prosecution, Paul was suffered to live in 
quuitness and safety. Gardner, however, 
siipfwson (vol. V p. 528, 529, Kd. 8vo. 
Lond. 1C29) that the case of Paul was 
soon brought before Nero, and decided ; 
and that the method of confinement was 
ordered by the emperor himself. Light- 
Ihot also supposes that Paufs “accusers, 
who had come from Judea to lay their 
charge against him, would be urgent to 
get their business despatched, that they 
might be returning to their own home 
agahi, and so would bring him to trial aa 
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years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him. 

31 Preaching ^ the kingdom of 
God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence, no man 
forbidding him. 

b C.4.3I. Eplj.6.19. 


soon as they could.” But nothing cer- 
tainly is known on the subject. It is evk 
dent, indeed, from 2 Tim. iv. 16, that he 
was at some time arraigned before the 
emperor; but when it was, or what was 
the decision, or why he was at last set at 
liberty, are all involved in impenetrable 
obscurity. ^ In his own hired house In 
a house which he wus permitted to hire, 
and occupy as his own. Probably m 
this he was assisted the kindness of 
his Roman friends. llAucf wceived alk 
<fec Received all hospitably and kindly 
who came to him to show him kindness, 
or to listen to Ins instructions. It is evi- 
dent from this, that he w‘as still a pri- 
soner, ajii was not permuted to go at 
large. 

31. Preathing the hingdoTn of God, 
Note, ch XX 25. H Wit/i all conjtdence 
Openly and boldly, without any one to 
hinder him. It is known also, that Paul 
was not unsuccessful even when a pri- 
soner at Rome. Several persona were 
converted by his prdaching even m the 
court of the emperor. The things which 
had happened to him, he says (Phil. i. 12, 
13, 14), had fallen out rather to the fur- 
therance hf the gospel, 'so that his bonds 
in Christ were manifested in all the pa- 
lace, and in all other places ; and mony 
brethren in the Lord, says he, waxing 
confident by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speak the word without fear. In 
this situation he was remembered with 
deep interest by the church at Philippi, 
who sent Epaphroditus to him with a con- 
tribution to supply his wants. Of their 
kindness he speaks in terms of the ton- 
derest gratitude in Phil. ii. 25; iv. 18. 
Dunng ms . confinement also, he was the 
means of the conversion of Ouesimus, a 
runaway slave of Philemon, of Colosse 
in Phrygia (Philom. 10); whom he sent 
back to his master with a loiter to him- 
self, and with an epistle to the church at 
that place. See epistle to the Coiossians 
iv. 8, 9. 18. During this imprisonment, 
he wrote, according to Lardner, the fol- 
lowing epistles, in tne following order and 
time, viz: 
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Ephesians, April, A. B. . . , . . . 61 

2 iNmothy, May..* 61 

Philippians, before the end of. . . 62 

Colossians 62 

Philemon.. 62 

Hebrews, spring of 63 


Here closes the inspired account of the 
propagation of Christianity, of the organ- 
ization of the Christian church, and of 
the toils and persecutions of the apostle 
Paul. Who can but be deeply affected 
when he comes to the conclusion of this 
inspired book of revivals, and of the 
history of the spread of the Christian 
religion, and of the account of that won- 
derful mhn — the apostle Paul? Who 
can help heaving the sigh of regret, that 
this interesting historian did not carry 
forward the history of Paul till his death, 
and that henceforward, in the history of 
the church, we w'ant this faithful, in- 
spired guide ; add that, from the close pf 
this book, every thing- becomes at once 
so involved in ohscurity and uncertainty ? 
Ihsiead, howevpr, of pouring forth the 
sigh of unavailing regret that the sacred 
historian has earned us no farther on- 
ward, we should rather speak the lan- 
guage of praise that he has given, by 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, a his- 
tory of the church for thirty years after 
the ascension of the Saviour; that he 
has recorded the accounts of the first 
great revivals of religion; that he has 
presented us the examples of the early 
missionary zeal ; that he has informed us 
how the early Christians endured perse- 
cution and toil ; that he has conducted 
us from land to land, and from city to 
city, showing us every where how the 
gospel was propagated, until wo are led 
lu the seat of the Koraan power, and see 
the great apostle of Christianity there 
proclaiming, in that mighty capital of the 
world, the name of Jesus as the Saviour 
of men. Perhaps there could be no 
moro appropriate close to the book of 
the inspired history, than thus to have 
conducted the atwstl© of the Gentiles, 
and to have recorded the spread of Chris- 
tianity, to the capital of the Roman world, 
and to leave the principal agent in the 
establishment of the Christian religion 
in that seat of intelligence, and inffu- 
encl, and power. It is the conducting 
of Christianity to the very height of its 
earthly vietortes ; and having siiown its 
power m the prmmm of the empire, it 
was proper for the inspired author of this 
eeelesiaslical hiiloiy to close the account 
with the record of its achievementa in 
me capital* i 


Why Luke closed his history here is 
not known. It may have been that he 
was not afterwards the companion of 
Paul ; or that he might have been him« 
seif removed by death. It is agreed on 
all hands that he did not attend Paul in 
his subsequent travels ; and we should 
infer from the conclusion of this book, 
that he did not survive the apostle, as 
It is almost incredible, if he did, that he 
did not mention his release and death 
It is the” uniform account of antiquity, 
that Luke, after the transactions with 
which the Acts of the Apostles closee, 
passed over into Achaia, wuiere he lived 
a year or two, and there died at the age 
ojf eighty-four years. 

Every thing m regard to the apostle 
Paul, after the account with which Luke 
closes this book, is involved in doubt and 
uncertainly. By what means he was set 
at liberty is not known ; and there is a 
great contradiction of statements in re- 
gard to his subsequent travels, and even 
the time of his death. It is generally 
agreed, indeed, that he was set at liber* 
ty m the year of our Lord 63. After 
this, some of the fathers assert, that he 
travelled over Italy, and passed into 
Spam. But this account is involved in 
great uncertainty. Lardner, who has 
examined all the statements with cure, 
and than whom no one is better qualified 
to pronounce an opinion on these sub- 
jects, gives the following account of the 
subsequent life of Paul. (Works, vol v 
331— -336. Ed. Lond. 1829.) Ho supposes 
that after his release, he went from 
Rome to Jerusalem as soon as possible ; 
that he then went to Ephesus, and from 
thence to Laodicea and Colosse; and 
that he returned to Romo by Troaa, Phi 
lippi, and Corinth. The reason w’hy he 
returned to Rome, Lardner supposes was, 
that he regarded that city as opening be- 
fore him the widest and moat important 
field of labour; and that, therefore, he 
proposed there to spend the remainder 
of his life. 

In the year of our T^rd 64, a dreadful 
firo happened at Rome which continued 
for six or seven days. It was generally 
supposed that the <‘iry had been set o» 
fire by order of the emperor JNero. In 
order to divert the attention of the peo- 
ple from this charge against himself he 
accitsod the (Christians of having heett 
the authors of the confiagmtion, and ex- 
cited against them a most ftirioua and 
hlo(Kly persecution* In this persecution, 
it is generally suppsed that Paul and 
Peter sufleroa death ; the former by be- 
ing beheaded, and the latter by emcifiifr 
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ton. Paul is supposed to have been be- 
neaded rather than crucided, because he 
was a Roman citizen, and because it was 
unlawful to put a Roman citizen to death 
on a cross. Lardner thinks that this 
occurred in the year 65. Where Paul 
was beheaded is not certainly known 
It IS generally supposed to have occurred 
at a place called the Salvian Waters, 
about three miles from Rome, and that 
he was buried m the Ostian Way, where 
a magnificent church was afterwards 
built. But of this there is no absolute 
certainty. 

It IS far more important and interesting 
for us to be assured, from the character 
which he evinced, and from the proofs 
of his zeal and toil in the cause of 
the Lord Jesus, that his spirit rested m 
ihe bosom of his Saviour and hia God. 
Wherever he died, his spirit, we doubt 
not, is in heaven. And where that body 
rested at last, which he laboured “to 
keep under,” and which he sought to 
faring “into subjection” (1 Cor, ix. 27), 
and which was to him so much the source 
of conflict, and of sin (Rom. vii. 5. 23), 
is a matter of little consequence. It will 
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be watched and guarded by the eye of 
that Saviour whom he served, and will 
be raised up to eternal life. In his own 
inimitable language, it was sown in cor 
rupiion; it shall be raised in incorrup- 
tion; it was sown in dishonour, it shall 
be raised in glory ; it was sown in weak- 
ness, It shall be raised m power ; it was 
sown a natural body, it shall be raised a 
spiritual body, 1 Cor. xv. 42 — 44. And 
in regard to him, and to all other saints, 
when that corruptible shall have put on 
ineorruption, and that mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, death 
IS swallowed up m victory. ICor. xv. 
54. To Paul now, what are all his sor- 
rows, and persecutions, and toils m the 
cause of his Master ? What but a source 
of thanksgiving that he was permitted 
thus to labour to spread the gospel 
through the world ? ^ may we live — 
imitating his life of zeal, and self-denial, 
and faithfulness, that when he rises 
from the dead we may participate with 
him in the glories of the resurrection of 
the just. * 


THE END. 








